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DAT. 


ATES (Titus) was the fon 

of a ribbon - weaver, who af- 

terwards turning Anabaptiſt- 
preacher, and being chaplain to a re- 
giment of Cromwell's forces in Scot- 
land, was there put into priſon up- 
on Overton's plot againſt the uſurper ; 
but having the fortune to eſcape u 
the king's reſtoration, he co to 
the church, and got the living of Haſt- 
ings in Sufſex, where he continued till 
he thought fit to return again to his 
former anabaptiſtical ſtation. Titus 
Oates had his firſt education in Mer- 
chant-taylor's ſchool in London, and 
next in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
where he was ſtudent in two 
Caius's and St. John's, and where he 
left no reputation behind him for his 
parts or learning, though he ſeemed 


diſtingui for a tenacious memory, 
a plodding induſtry, and an unparal- 
lelled aſſurance, a particular 
canting way that a in his exer- 
eiſes. Removi thence he ſlipt 
into orders, and a while officiated 


as curate to his father; after which he 
enjoyed a ſmall vicarage called Bob- 
bing, in Kent, which was given him 
in 1672 ; but the air being very bad, 
he left it, and removed to another in 
Suſſex, and after that for ſome time 
got into the d. of Norfolk's family, 
when he particularly fided with the So- 
1— ſo that he became 
ol. III. ; 


OAT 


uncertain as to his principles and 
religh , and infamous as to his morals. 
In the laſ year 1677, being abandoned 
and deſtitute of common neceſſaries, he 
fell into the acquaintance of Dr. Ezrael 
Tonge, a city divine, a man of let- 
ters, and a prolific head, filled with all 
the Romitſh plots and conſpiracies fince 
. yrow and gudet ven 
markable for his parts 
ing, but of a reſtleſs nd — 
temper, full of variety of projects, and 
and ſcarce ever without a in his 
hand, and a plot in his . Atfirſt 
he ſeemed to entertain Oates out of 
charity, who then' went by the name 
of Ambroſe ; and complaining that he 
knew not where to get bread, the 
doctor took him to his houſe, 


derſtand, 
plots in England to bring in pope- 
ry; if he would go 
the Jeſuits, and ſtrictly 
ways, it was mig 
one at preſent, and if he coul 

that out, it would be his t 
for ever; but however, if he could get 
their names, and ſome information 
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from the papiſts, it would be eaſy to 
rouſe people up with the fears of pope- 
ry. Thus far Mr. Echard. Purſu- 
ant to this advice, Oates reconciled 
himſelf to the church of Rome, and 
moreover, according to ſome, entered 
into the ſociety of Jeſuits. In April 
1677 he was ſent to Valladolid in Spain, 
where he remained fix months, and 
then returned to England. After a 
month's ſtay he was ſent to St. Omer's, 
the Engliſh ſeminary, for further diſ- 
coveries : In ſhort, the latter end of 
June, the ſame year, he returned to, 
England, furniſhed with materials pick- 
ed up at St. Omer's. Out of theſe 
materials Tonge and Oates, at ſeveral 
conferences together, either at London, 
or in a hired houſe at Lambeth, framed 
the papers or narratives delivered by 
Tonge to the k. and the lord-treafurer 
Danby, as copies of what Oates had 
written with his own hand. As to 
the particulars of this plot, the truth 
or falſehood of which has been ſo much 
conteſted, the limits I am circumſcrib- 
ed to will not permit me to enter in- 
to, therefore muſt refer my reader to 
the hiſtories of thoſe times in 1684. 
The d. of York brought his action of 
ſcandalum magnatum againſt Titus 
Oates, for directly calling him tray- 
tor. For this offence the court gave 
the d. of York a hundred thouſand 
pounds damages. Shortly after, he 
was indicted for perjury, in relation to 
Father Ireland's being in London at 
the time Oates ſwore to, at his trial. 
Not long after another indictment of 
perjury was preferred againſt him, in 
relation to his being preſent at the ſup- 
poſed conſultation of the Jeſuits at the 
White horſe tavernin 1678. But theſe 
indictments not being tried this reign, 
Oates continued in priſon. On the 8th 
and gth of May, 1685, Oates was 
brought before chief juſtice Jefferies at 
the King's-Bench bar, to be tried for 
perjury, where, after great partiality 
againſt him, he was convicted. His 
ſentence was to be pilloried, and whipt 


OCT 

twice in three days, which was execut- 
ed with all imaginable barbarity, and 
to be committed cloſe priſoner for 
life. On k. William's acceſſion to the 
crown he was releaſed, and died in 170g: 
— OCTAVIA, to whom Julius Cz- 
ſar was great uncle, was the fiſter of 
Auguſtus, and one of the maſt illuſtri- 
ous ladies of ancient Rome. She was 
firſt married to Claudius Marcellus, who 
was conſul in the y. of Rome 704, and 
who died a little after the war of Peru- 
ſia, Soon after ſhe married Mark 
Anthony, T widows were forbid, by 
the laws o 


bands; but Octavia was diſpenſed from 
this ſtatute by a decree of ſenate] the 
friends of both parties having promoted 
theſe nuptials, hoping that it would 
make the peace, which had been juſt 
before concluded between Auguſtus and 
Anthony, laſting. 'This virtuous lady 
was formed with a very happy diſpoſi- 
tion for that purpoſe, but Mark An- 
thony became ſo much enamoured with 
Cleopatra, and fo great a ſlave to her 
charms, that he was quite loſt to wiſ- 
dom and conduct. Before he was cap- 
tivated by that Egyptian q. his wife's 
counſels were of great ſervice to him. 
He left her in Italy, aſter he had a con- 
ference at Tarentum with Auguſtus, 
anno 717, and returned into the Eaſt. 
Some time after ſhe ſet out to meet him, 
and being informed, by the letters ſhe 
received from him, that he was de- 
firous ſhe ſhould ſtop in Athens, ſhe ac- 
cordingly ſtopt there, till ſhe had evi- 
dently found that her huſband only 
deceived her. She then- returned to 
Rome, and could not be prevailed on 
by Auguſtus to leave her huſband's pa- 
lace ; but continued to live there, and 
to take the ſame care of every thing, 
as though he had been the beſt of buf . 
bands. She was as affectionate to the 


children of Mark Anthony, and Ful- 
via, as before, and equally careful of 
their education, She would not for the 
world have conſented that the injuri- 

TEE ous 


Rome, to marry till ten 
months after the deceaſe of their huſ- ' 
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GO r 
ots treatment ſhe met with from Mark 
Anthony ſhould occaſion a civil war, 
and for that reaſon, in obeying the 
order he ſent her to quit her houſe, ſhe 
burſt into tears, upon no other account 
than becauſe ſhe ſaw ſhe ſhould be con- 


ſidered as one of the cauſes of the war. 
This glorious behaviour of Octavia was, 


though very much againſt her inclina- 


tion, of the higheſt prejudice to her 


huſband ; the Romans hating and de- 
ſpiſing Mark Anthony, when they ſaw 
him prefer to her a woman of Cleopa- 
tra's abandoned character. Mark An- 
thony was completely ruined by this 
war. Fortune ſeemed to flatter Octa- 
via with the proſpect of the higheſt 
earthly felicity, She had a ſon named 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, a moſt ac- 
compliſhed youth, who married Au- 
guſtus's daughter, and was conſidered 
as the preſumptive heir of the empire; 
but he died in the bloom of his years, 


which afflicted his mother to ſo violent 


a degree, that ſhe continued ever after 
inconſolable. Octavia withdrew to 
ſolitude, where, in the deepeſt me- 
lancholy, ſhe ſpent the remainder of 
her days. She died in 744, leaving 
two daughters ſhe had by Mark An- 
thony, who both married very advan- 
tageouſly. 

OCTAVIA, daughter of the empe- 
ror Claudius and Meſſalina, b. in the 
795th year of Rome, was betrothed 
very young to Lucius Silanus ; but the 
contract was broke, thro' the ambi- 
tious artifices of Agrippina, who was 
defirous of marrying Octavia to her ſon 
Nero. To effect this it was judged 
neceſſary to make uſe of ſome ſpecious 
pretences. Vitellius, an artful and 
flattering courtier, offered his ſervice, 
and drew up a ſpecious accuſation, by 
which he diveſted Silanus of his ſena- 
torial dignity. Octavia was ſoon after 
betrothed to Agrippina's ſon, and mar- 


ried to him when he was 16 y. old: 
but becauſe Claudius had adopted him, 
ſhe was transferred to another family, 
by a ſimulated adoption, otherwiſe 
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this would have been an inceſtuoud 

iage. It proved a very unhappy 
one to her, for her huſband Ar. 4 
ly conceiving an averſion for her, di- 
vorced her, upon a pretence that ſhe 
was barren, Poppea, who married 
him the inſtant afterwards, ſuborned 
a man, who accuſed Octavia of being 
engaged in a criminal converſation 


with one of her ſlaves. Accordingly 
her female attendants were put to the 


torture, to oblige them to inform againſt 
their miſtreſs. Some of them, unable 
to bear up againſt the violence of the 
torments, accuſed her; but the great- 
eſt part of them had the courage to de - 
clare her innocent. Octavia was ba- 
niſhed, and a ſtrong guard ſet over her; 
but the common people murmured to 
ſuch a degree, that Nero was determin- 
ed to recal her. Words could never ex- 
= the joy that was ſpread univer- 
ally over Rome at the return of this 
princeſs, nor the honours that were 
paid her. Poppea thought ſhe ſhould 
be ruined in caſe ſhe did not ruin Octa- 
via, for which reaſon he fell at Nero's 
feet, and inforced her intreaties with 
ſo many political reaſons,” that her de- 
fires were ſatisfied ; for Nero prevail- 
ed with a man who had diſpatched his 
mother, to ſwear that he had lain with 
Octavia; upon which ſhe was baniſhed 
to an iſland, and forced a few days af- 
ter to bleed herſelf to death ; then her 
head was cut off, and preſented to her 
rival. Nero now varied from him- 
ſelf, for having before complained that 
Octavia was barren, he now c 
her with deftroying the fruit of her 
womb. The life of this princeſs, tho 
very ſhort, was filled ap with a conti- 
nued ſeries of ill fortune: Neverthe- 
theleſs, it 2 with the utmoſt - 
les ſhe could think of parting with li 
Tho the ſwords of he older who 
guarded her were perpetually over her 
head; and when ſhe received orders 
to diſpatch herſelf, ſhe employed all 
the intreaties ſhe could think of to ſuſ- 
pend that fatal hour ; and when ſhe 
A 2 was 
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was bound, and her veins opened, her 
te rrors were ſo great, that little or no 
blood came from her; ſo that they 
vere obliged to ſtifle her with the ſteam 
of a hot bath. 

ODENATUS, k. of the Palmy- 
rians, in the 3d cent. one of the great- 
eſt princes that ever appeared in the 
Eaſt; accuſtomed from his infancy to 
fight with lions, leopards, and bears. 
He gave from that time proofs of a 
courage which afterwards was fo terri- 
ble to the Perſians, and laid the foun- 
dation of his own fortune. After Sa- 
por had defeated the emperor Valen- 
tinian, whom he treated with ſo much 
indignity, he believed nothing capable 
of reſiſting him, All the Eaſt bein 
put into a conſternation, endeavo 
to ſoften this barbarian. Odenatus ſent 
him magnificent preſents ; they were 
received with the utmoſt contempt, 
even flung into the river; the k. of 
the Perſiane, looking upon it as a piece 
of inſolence for a man of ſo little con- 
ſideration to have dared to write to 
him, inſtead of coming himſelf, 
required that he ſhould preſent him- 
ſelf before him, with his hands tied 
behind his back. Theſe indignities 
determined Odenatus to take part 
with the Romans, and he ſupported 
himſelf with more fortune than any of 
the other generals, Sapor was beat, 
a great ſlaughter made of his 

and his wives and treaſures taken. The 
emperor Gallienus, ſon of Valerian, 
rewarded Odenatus, and made him ge- 
neral of the Eaſt. At length he a 
ciated himſelf with him in the empire, 
giving him the titles of Czfar Auguſtus, 
and emperor, and that of Auguſta to 
. Zenobia his wife, and to their chil- 
ren. Odenatus defended the empire for 
near four years, and loſt it, with his life, 
by a treachery of the blackeſt kind, 
While he was preparing to march 
againſt the Goths, who ravaged Aſia, 
he was aſſaſſinated by one of his ne- 
pliews, at Heraclea in 267. Zenobia 
reigned after him, under the title of 
q. of the Eafl, She was ſuſpeRed to 
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have been concerned in the murder 
of her huſband, piqued with jea- 
louſy againſt Herod, the eldeſt fon of 
Odenatus, by a former wife, more re- 
E and beloved than thoſe which 

had by her. Herod was killed at 
the ſame time with his father Odenatus, 
although the murderer had particular 
2 to him. Odenatus was b. 
at Palmyra, in Pheœrnicia. 

ODOACRE, k. of the Herulians, 
being made generaliſſimo of the bar- 
barians of different nations, who had 
poured into the Roman empire, and 
attacked Italy; the Romans, to free 
themſelves from the 1 of Oreſtes, 
and his ſon, invited him to come to 
their aſſiſtance, giving him to underſtand 
that the crown ſhould be the reward of 
his ſervice. Odoacre went and at- 
tacked Oreſtes in Liguria, and cut his 
army in pieces. He took by aſſault the 
city of Pavia, from whence Oreſtes and 
his family made their eſcape toPlacentia. 
He was laid hold of in this city, and put 
to death a few days after. From thence 
where he knew they had conveyed the 
Prince his ſon. The young prince 
was diveſted of all the marks of the 
imperial dignity, and confined in a 
caſtle near Naples. Odoacre com- 
pleted 1 — . — of the Roman 
empire in 3 but notwithſtanding 
kis foccek he behaved with great mode- 
ration. Odoacre rei in peace 
thirteen years: he was defeated in 
489 near Aquilza by Theodoric, who 
commanded the Oftro-goths. Being 
beat a ſecond and a third time, he re- 
tired to Ravenna, and fortified him- 
ſelfthere. After having defended him- 
ſelf with the greateſt courage for 
three years, Odoacre was, at laſt, 
obliged to treat with Theodoric. The 
peace was made, and it was 
that they ſhould. equally ſhare the au- 
thority. They lived together for ſome 
time ; but Theodoric, defirous to reign 
alone, cauſed his rival to be aſſaſſinated 
at a great entertainment which he gave 
him in the y. 493. 

CEDIPUS 


— — 
- 
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him, 
his mother. 


a 


his officers, to put him to death ; but 
this officer, not caring to imbrue his 
hands in 'he blood of this tender vic- 
tim, r 
ſert 3 8, Bo of 
Polybius, Corinth, brought 

te Ang Hearing the infant 
cry, he run and cut him down, and 
carried him away. The q. of Corinth 
defired to ſee him, and as ſhe had no 
child of her own, ſhe looked on this as 


a preſent ſent from heaven, 


tion. When he up, after having 
heard that he was not the fon of Poly- 
bius, he conſulted the oracle, to know 
where he ſhould find his father. He 
was anſwered, that he ſhould find him 
in Phocys. He ſet out directly, and 
actually met Laius in a narrow way. 
Laius, proud of his rank, haughtily 
ordered CEdipus to give him the way. 
The young hero made him no other 
anſwer but that of drawing his ſword : 
Laius was killed: from thence CEdipus 
went to Thebes, after having travelled 
for 2 — he explained the 
eni the Sphinx. Q. Jocaſta was 
to — of him W overcame 
this monſter ; ſo he ef] his own 
mother, by whom he had two ſons, 
Eteocles and Polinices, and two daugh- 
ters, Antigona and Iſmena. CEdipus 
was ignorant that he was guilty of par- 
ricide and inceft, till the ſhepherd, who 
had preſerved him, came to Thebes, 
made himſelf known, and diſcovered 
to him the ſecret of his birth, MZdipus 
was ſofilled with horror, that he pulled 
out his in his prief, and exiled 
himſelf — his 2. 
OGILBY (John) This poet, who 
was an eminent geographer and coſ- 


mographer, was b. near Edinburgh, in 
the y. 1600. His father, who was of 


eſtate, 
King's-Bench 
his ſon little education at ſchool ; 


his father's di 
alſo to bind himſelf apprentice to Mr. 
Draper, a dancing maſter in Holborn, 
London, Soon after, by his dexterity 
in his profeſſion, and his complaiſant 
behaviour to his maſter's employers, 
he obtained the favour of them to lend 
him as much money as to buy out the 
remaining part of his time, and ſet up 
for himſelf; but being afterwards ap- 
inted to AN - 
's ue, by a ſtep, 
rained 4 vein fn the ade of his log 
which ever after occaſioned him to 
halt. He afterwards taught dancing 
to the ſiſters of Sir Ralph Hopton, at 
Wytham in Somerſetſhire, where, at 
leiſure, he learned to handle the pike 
and muſket, When Thomas earl of 
Stafford became lord lieutenant of Ire- 
— 8 was 4228 hey ta 
teach the art bei 
an excellent penman, he was — 
ly employed by the earl to tranſcribe 
papers for him. In his lordſhip's fa- 
mily it was that he firſt gave proofs of 
his inclination to poetry, by tranſlati 
ſome of Zſop's fables into Engl 
verſe, which he communicated to ſome 
learned men, who underſtood Latin bet- 
ter than he, by whoſe aſſiſtance and 
advice he publiſhed them. He was 
one of the troop of guards belonging 
to the earl, and compoſed an humour- 
ous piece entitled The character of a 
About the time he was ſup- 
by his lordſhip, he was made 
maſter of the revels for the kingdom of 
Ireland, and built a little theatre for 
the repreſentation of dramatic enter- 
tainments, in St. Warburgh's ftreet in 
Dublin : but upon the breaking out of 
A3 the 
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the rebellion in that kingdom, he was 

times in great danger of his 
life, particularly when he narrowly eſ- 


caped being blown up in the caſtle of 
Rathfarnam. About the time of the 
concluſion of the war in England, he 
left Ireland, and being ſhipwrecked, 
came to London in a very neceſſitous 
condition. After he had made a ſhort 
ſtay in the metropolis, he travelled on 
foot to Cambridge, where his great in- 
duſtry, and love of learning, recom- 
mended him to the notice of ſeveral 
ſcholars, by whoſe aſſiſtance he became 
ſocomplete a maſter of theLatin tongue, 
that in 1646 he publiſhed an Engliſh 
tranſlation of Virgil, which was print- 
ed in large 8*, and dedicated to Wil- 
liam marquis of Hereford, He re- 
printed it at London 1654 in fol. with 
this title, The works of Publius Virgi- 
lius Maro, tranſlated and adorned with 
ſeulptures, and illuſirated with annota- 
tions; which, Mr. Wood tells. us, was 
the faireſt edition, that, till then, the 
Engliſh preſs ever produced. About 
the year 1654 our indefatigable author 
learned the Greek language, and in 
four y. time publiſhed in fol. a tranſ- 
lation of Homer's Iliad, adorned with 
excellent ſculptures, illuſtrated with 
annotations, and addreſſed to k. Charles 
II. The fame y. he publiſhed the bi- 
ble in a large fol. at Cambridge, ac 

cording to the tranſlation ſet forth by 
the ſpecial command of k. James I. 


with the liturgy and articles of the 


church of England,with chorographical 
ſculptures. About the year 1662 he 
went into Ireland, having obtained 
a patent to be made maſter of the 
revels there, a place which Sir William 
Davenant ſolicited in vain. Upon this 
occaſion he built a theatre in Dublin, 
which coſt him 2cool. the former be- 
ing ruined during the troubles. In 
1664 he publiſhed in London, in fol. 
a tranſlation of Homer's Odyſſey, with 


ſculptures and notes. He afterward 


wrote two heroic poems, one enti- 


tled, The Ephifian Matron, the other 
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The Roman ſlave, both dedicated to 
. earl - Offory. The next 
work he com was an epic 
in 12 r honour of k. Charles 
I. but this was entirely loſt in the fire 
of London in September 1666, when 
Mr. Ogilby's houſe in White Fryars 
was burnt down, and his whole for- 
tune, except to the value of five 
ounds, deſtroyed. But misfortunes 
dom had any irretrievable conſe- 
quences to Ogilby, for by his infinuat- 
ing addreſs, and moſt aſtoniſhing in- 
duſtry, he was ſoon able to repair what- 
ever loſs he ſuſtained by any croſs ac- 
cident. It was not long till he fell on 
a method of raiſing a fret ſum of mo- 
ney. Procuring his houſe to be rebuilt, 
he ſet up a printing-office, was ap- 
pointed his majeſty's coſmographer 
and geographic printer, and printed 
many great works, tranſlated and col- 
lected by himſelf and his aſſiſtants, 
the enumeration of which would be 
unneceſſary and tedious, This labo- 
rious man died September 4, 1676, 
and was interred in the vault under 
of the church of St. Bride's, Fleet- 
ſtreet. Mr. Edward Philips, in his 
Theatrum poetarum ſtiles him one of 
the prodigies, from producing, after 
ſo late an initiation into literature, ſo 
many large and learned volumes, as well 
in verſe as proſe, and tells us, that his 
paraphraſe upon Æſop's fables, is gene- 
rally confeſſed to have exceeded what- 
ever had been done before in that kind. 
OLDFIELD (Ann) a memorable 
actreſs; was b. 1683, Her father 
rode in the guards, and had a com- 
miſſion under k. James, but left his 
family in a condition that made it ne- 
ceſſary ſor miſs Oldfield to be put to a 
ſempſtreſs, in King - ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 
Her mother and ſhe lived for ſome 
time with a relation who kept the mi- 
tre tavern in St. James's market. The 
talent in which ſhe ſo eminently ſhone, 
diſplayed itſelf very early in life; tho 
it was owing to an odd circumſtance 
that it was firſt properly diſcovered. 


Mr. 


— — 
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Mr. Farquhar was accidentally at the 
tavern above-named, when he was 
ſtruck with the voice of a perſon read- 
ing a comedy, in the room behind the 


bar, with ſo juſt a vivacity and humour 


as gave him, at the fame time, infi- 
nite ſurpriſe and ſatisfaction: he ſoon 
acquainted Sir John Vanbrugh, who 
was a friend to the family, and had a 
ſhare in the theatre, with the jewel 
thus fortunately found ; but it was 
ſome time before ſhe could be prevailed 
upon to appear on the ſtage, tho' ſhe 

rwards was apt to confeſs that ſhe 
only wanted a few decent entreaties. 
Sir John Vanbrugh, thoroughly ſatis fied 
with ſo iſing a genius, recom- 
mended her to Mr. Rich, then patentee 
of the king's theatre, who en miſs 
Oldfield at the low falary of fixteen 
ſhillings a week. This was in the year 
1699. And here ſhe remained for a 
twelvemonth, conſidered almoſt as a 
mute, and diſregarded, till Sir John Van- 
brugh gave her the part of Alinda, in 
the Pilgrim of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
This gentle character happily became 
that want of confidence which is inſe- 
parable from young beginners, who 
without it ſeldom ariſe to excellence : 
Indeed fo extraordinary a diffidence 
did ſhe ſet out with, as to keep her 
deſpondingly down to a formal, flat 
manner of ſpeaking : nor did ſhe get 
forward till the year 1703 ; when, in 
the character of Leonora, in Sir Court- 
ly Nice, Miſs Oldfield ſurpriſed the 
audience into the opinion of her hav- 
ing all the innate requiſites of a good 
aQtreſs. Upon this unexpected ſally of 
her powers, the Careleſi huſband, which 
had been thrown aſide by the author, 
in deſpair of having juſtice done to the 
Character of lady Betty Modiſh, was 
now finiſhed, and was brought upon 
the ſtage in the following ſeaſon of 
1704. The uncommon reception this 
comedy met with, was owing, ina great 
meaſure, not only to the excellence of 
Mrs. Oldfield's action, but even to 


her perſonal manner of converſing. 


ſhe had certainly 


_ + 
Many ſentiments in this character may 
be ſaid to beoriginally her own, Had 
her birth placed her in a higher rank, 
in reality 
what in this play ſhe only excellently 
acted. All that nature had given her 
of the actreſs ſeemed now to have riſen 
to its full perfection; but the variety 
of her power could be known only by 
variety of character, which, as far as 


they fell to her, ſhe equally excelled in. 


The laſt new character in which ſhe 
ſhone was that of lady Townly, and 
was a proof that ſhe was ſtill able to 
do more, if more could have been done 
for her. The managers, ſenſible of 
of their obligations to her, upon this 
occafion made her a compliment of 
fifty guineas more than her agreement. 
In her full round of glory in come- 
dy ſhe was rather inclined to flight 
tragedy, and would often ſay, I hate 
to have a dragging my tail about.” 
When, — it was 
with difficulty ſhe was prevailed on to 
take her part; but ſhe performed it tothe 


- utmoſt length of perfection, and was 


afterwards much better reconciled to 
tragedy. In Caliſta ſhe was inimitable; 
in Cleopatra majeſty itſelf: ſo finiſh- 
ed a figure, perhaps, never adorned 
the Engliſh Rage. A leſs degree of 
praiſe muſt fall to her moral character. 
Soon after her firſt appearance on the 
ſtage ſhe contracted an intimacy with 
Mr. Maynwaring, which continued 
for 9 or 10 years, till the time of his 
death in 1712; (ſome particulars of 
which the reader will find under the 
article Maynwaring.) After this gen- 
tleman's death ſhe engaged the regard 
of brigadier-general Charles Churchill, 
It has been ſaid of her, that even in 
her amours ſhe ſeemed to loſe that glare 
which appears round the perſons of the 
failing fair; and that it was never 
known that ſhe troubled the repoſe of 
any lady's lawful claim. In honour 
of her generoſity of mind, we mention 
in this place Mr. Savage, fon of the 
earl of Rivers, who, when perſecuted 
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to grea 
bounty of 501. a y. ſo long as ſhe lived. 
She was once pro to be one 
of the managers of the theatre; but 
Her ſex was thought to be an objection 
to that meaſure; and when ſhe was 
requeſted to name her own terms, and 
to continue in her former ſtation, ſhe 
aſked no more than two hundred a year 
and a benefit, Her ſalary, however, 
was ſoon raiſed to three hundred gui- 
neas, without her ever after _— 
to have it increaſed. To the 
ſcene ſhe aRed in, ſhe continued to be 
the delight of her ſpectators; and may 
be faid, in conjunction with Mr. 
Wilks, by their ſo frequently playing 
againſt each other in our beſt come- 
dies, to have been the ſupport of that 
humour and vivacity which is fo = 
culiar to the Engliſh ſtage. The 
character ſhe appeared in was Lady, 
Brute, Apr. 18, 1730. She had been 
long in a declining ſtate of health, 
ho'the natural chearfulneſs of her tem- 
per kept it out of fight, and ſhe con- 
tinued acting with univerſal applauſe, 


but in the midft of loud claps the tears 


have often trickled down her cheeks. 
In the laſt two months of her illneſs, 
when no longer able to aſſiſt, ſhe 
declined receiving her ſalary, tho' by 
ment ſhe was entitled to it. She 
died OR. 23, 1730, leaving generous 
legacies to her relations and friends, 
and very handſome fortunes to Mr. 
Maynwaringand Mr. Churchill, her 2 
natural ſons ; the latter of whom after- 
wards married lady Anna Maria Wal- 
le, natural daughter to the late fir 
Robert Walpole, earl of Orford. Her 
corpſe lay in ſtate at the Jeruſalem 
chamber, and was, with t fune- 
ral pomp, interred in Weſtminſter ab- 
by; adorned, at her own requeſt, 
with a head dreſs of Bruflels lace, a 
Holland ſhift, with tucker and double 
ruffles of the ſame lace, and a pair of 
new kid gloves. To this latter Mr. 
Pope alludes in the following lines : 


OLD 
Odious I in woollen ! twould u faint 


(Were the luſt words that poor Nar- 
ciſla ſpok | | 


win my cold limbs, and ſhade my 

ace: | | 

One would not, ſure, be frightful 
when one's dead — 

| ee a little 


Her pall was ſupported by lord De 
la War, lord Harvey, the right hon. 
George Bub ington, Charles 
Hedges, eſq. William Carey, eſq. and 
capt. Elliot. Her ſon Mr. Maynwaring 
chief mourner; and the funeral ſervice 


performed by the ſenior prebendary in 


OLDHAM (John) was the ſon of 
the rev. Mr. John Oldham, a noncon- 
formiſt miniſter, and grandſon to Mr. 
John Oldham, rector of Nun - Eaton. 
near Tedbury in Glouceſterſhire. He 
was born at Shipton (where his father 
had a tion, near Tedbury, 
in the ſame county) on the gth of Au- 
guſt 1653. He was educated in gram- 
mar learning, under the care of his 
father, till he was almoſt fitted for 
the univerſity; and to be completely 
qualified for that purpoſe, he was ſent 
to Tedbridge ſchool, where he ſpent 
about two years under the tuition of 
Mr. Henry Heaven, occaſioned by the 
earneſt requeſt of alderman Yeats of 
Briſtol, who having a ſon at the ſame 
ſchool, was deſirous that Mr. Oldham 
ſhould be his companion, which he 
imagined would much conduce to the 
advancement of his learning. This 
for ſome time retarded Oldham in the 

tion of his own ſtudies, but for 
the time he loſt in forwarding Mr. 


Yeats's ſon, his father afterwards made 
him an ample amends. Mr, Oldham 
being ſent to Edmund hall in Oxford, 
was committed to the care of Mr. Wil- 
liam Stephens, of which hall he be- 
came a bachelor in the beginning of 

June 
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ſchool but that of the muſes. 
author had not been 1 in London, 


9 


before he was found out by the noble- 
men-who viſited him at Croydon, and 
who now introduced him to the 


earl of Rocheſter, the earl of Dorſet, 
fir Charles Sedley, and other perſons 
of diſtinction, meerly upon the repu- 


tation of ſome verſes they had ſeen in 

ipt. The maſter of the ſchool 
was not a little ſurpriſed at ſuch a 
vifit, and would fain have taken 
the honour of it to himſelf, but was 
ſoon convinced that he had neither wit 
nor learning to make a party 
in ſuch company. This adventure was 
no doubt very happy for Mr. Oldham, 
as it increaſed his reputation, and 
gained him the countenance of the 
great; for after about three years con- 
tinvance at Croydon ſchool, he was re- 
commended by his friend Aaron 
Atwood, eſq. to fir Edward Thur- 
land, a judge, near Rygate, in the 
ſame county, who appointed him tutor 
to his two grandſons. He continued in 
this family till 1680. After this he 
was ſometime tutor to a ſon of fir Wil- 
liam Hicks, a gentleman living with- 
in three or four miles of London, who 
was intimately acquainted with a cele- 
brated phyſician, Dr. Richard Lower, 
by whoſe peculiar friendſhip and en- 
coura nt, Mr. Oldham at his lei- 
ſure ſtudied phyſic for about a 
year, and made ſome is in it; 
but the bent of his poetical genius was 
too ſtrong to become a proficient in any 


becoming his chaplain; but he declin- 


ed an employment, to which ſervility 
and are ſo neceffarily 


pon and 1 him an invitation to 
is houſe at Holme · Pier- point, in Not- 
inghamſhire. This invitation Mr. 


country with him, not as a 
but friend; he confidered himſelf as a 
poet, and a clergyman, and in conſe- 
quence of that, he did not imagine the 
earl was in the leaſt degraded by mak- 
ing him his boſom companion. Our 
author had not been long at the ſeat 
of chis earl, before, being ſeized with 
the ſmall pox, he died, Dec. 9, 1683, 
in the zoth year of his age, and was 
interred with the utmoſt decency, his 
lordſhip attending as chief mourner, 
in the church there, where the earl 
ſoon after erected a monument to his 
memory. — Mr. Oldham's works were 
inted at London, 1722, in 2 vol. 129. 
They chiefly conſiſt of ſatires, odes, 
tranſlations, paraphraſes of Horace and 
other authors, elegiac verſes, imitations, 
parodies, familiar epi &c.— Mr. 
Oldham was tall of ſtature, the make 
of his body very thin, his face long, 
his noſe prominent, his aſpe& unpro- 
miſing, and ſatire was in his eye. His 
conſtitution was very tender, inclined 
to a conſumption, and it was not a little 
injured by his application and ſtudy to 
learned authors, with whom he was 
greatly converſant, as appears from 
his ſatire againſt the Jeſuits, in which 
there is diicovered as much learn ng 
as 


ä 
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as wit, , In the ſecond yol. of the great 
hiſtorical, geographical, and poetical 
Dictionary, he is ſtiled the darling of 
the muſes, a pithy, ſententious, ele 
gant and ſmooth writer: His tranſ- 
* lations exceed the original, and his in- 
vention ſeems matchleſs. His ſatire 
* againſt the Jeſuits is of ſpecial note: 
he may be juſtly ſaid to have excelled 
all the ſatiriſts of the age. 
OLDMIXON ( John,) was de- 
ſcended from the antient family of the 
Oldmixons, of Oldmixon, near Bridg- 
water in Somerſetſhire. We have no 
account of theeducation of this writer, 
nor the y. in which he was b. The 
1ſt production we meet with of his was 
Amyntas, a paſtoral, acted at the theatre 


royal, taken from the Amynta of Taſſo. 


The preface informs us, that it met 


with but ill ſucceſs ; for paſtoral, tho? 


never ſo well written, is not fit for a 
long entertainment on the g- 
theatre: but the original pleaſed in 
Italy, where the performance of the 
muſical compoſer is generally more 
regarded than that of the poet. The 
E was written by Mr. Dennis. 
Mr. Oldmixon's next piece was entitled 


The grave, or love's paradiſe; an opera 


repreſented at the theatre-royal in Dru- 
ry- lane, 1700. His next dramatic 
piece was The governor of Cyprus, a tra- 
gedy. Mr. Oldmixon, in a proſe 
eſſay on criticiſm, unjuſtly cenſures 
Mr. Addifon, whom alio, in his Ini- 


tation of Bouhour's art of logic and rhe- 


toric, he miſrepreſents in plain matter 
of lact; for in page 45, he cites the 
Speftaior, as abuſing Dr. Swift by 
name, where there is not the leaſt hint 
of it; and in page 304, is ſo injurious 
as to ſuggeſt, that Mr, Addifon him- 
ſelf wrote that Tathr, No XIIII. 
which ſays of his own ſimile, That 
it is as great as ever entered into the 
mind of man.“ This ſimile is in Ad- 
diſon's poem entitled the campaign. 
That this letter could not be written by 
Mr. Addiſon, there is all the evidence 
the nature of the thing will admit. 
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For Sir Richard Steele avowed it 
to be his. Mr. Oldmixon joined 
the general cry of the underling wri- 
ters againſt Mr. Pope; and wrote 
many letters in the Flying po/?, with an 
intention to reduce his reputation, with 
as little ſucceſs as his other antagoniſts 
had done. In his proſe Eſſay on criti- 
ciſm, and in the Arts of leg ic and rhe- 
toric he frequently reflects on Pope, for 
which he has received a place in his 
Dunciad. When that eminent ſatiriſt 
in his ſecond book, line 270, repre- 
ſents the dunces diving for the prize 
of dulneſs, he in a particular manner 
dignifies Oldmixon, for he makes him 
climb a lighter, that by leaping from 
it he may fink the deeper in the mud. 
In naked majeſty Oldmixon ſtands, 
And Milo-like, ſurveys his arms and 
hands, 
Then ſighing thus: And am I now 
1 my 
* Ah why, ye Gods! ſhould two 
and two make four? 
He faid, and climb'd the ſtranded 
lighter's height, 
Shot to the black abyſs, and plung'd 
downright: _ 
The ſenior's judgment all the crowd 
admire, 
Who but to fink the deeper roſe the 
higher. 
Mr. Oldmixon wrote A hiftory of the 
Stuarts in fol. and A critical hiſtory of 
England, in two vol. 8%, The former 
of theſe pieces was undertaken to 
hurt and blacken the family of the 
Stuarts. The moſt impartial writers 
and candid critics, on both fides, have 


-held this work in contempt, for in 


every page there breathes a malevolent 
ſpirit, a diſpoſition to rail and calum- 
niate: ſo far from obſerving that neu- 
trality and diſpaſſionate evenneſs of tem- 
per, which ſhould be carefully attended 
to by every hiſtorian, he ſuffers him- 
{elf to be tranſported with anger. He 
reviles, wreſts particylar paſſages, and 
frequently draws forced concluſions. 
Mr. Oldmixon, being employed by 

biſhop 
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biſhop Kennet, in publiſhing the hiſ- 
torians in his Collefion, he perverted 
Daniel's Chronicle in numberleſs places. 
Yet this very man, in the preface to 
the firſt of theſe, advanced a particular 
fact, to charge 3 eminent perſons of 
interpolating the lord Clarendon's hiſ- 
tory ; which fat has been diſproved 
by the biſhop of Rocheſter, Dr. Atter- 
bury, then * only ſurvivor of them; 
and the particular part he pretended to 
be falſified produced ſince, after almoſt 
ninety y. in the noble author's own 
hand, He was all his life a virulent 

-writer, and received his reward 
in a ſmall poſt in the revenue at Liver- 
poole, where he died in an advanced 
age, but in what y. we cannot learn. 
Mr. Oldmixon, beſides the works we 
have mentioned, was author of a vol. 
of poems, publiſhed in 1714 ; The life 
of Arthur Maynwaring, %: prefixed 
to the works of that author; England's 
beroical epifiles (Drayton's revived) ; 
The life of g. Anne. 

OLIVER (Cromwell) was the ſon 
of Mr. Robert Cromwell, who was the 
ſecond fon of Sir Henry Cromwell, of 
Hinchinbrooke in the county of Hun- 
tingdon, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard Stewart, of the iſle of Ely, 
knight, He was b. in the pariſh of 
St. John, in the ancient borough of 
Huntingdon, Ap. 24th or 25th, 1599, 
in the 41ſt y. of the reign of q. Eliza- 
beth, He was chriſtened in the pariſh- 
church on the 29th of the ſame month, 
when his uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell, 
a very worthy gentleman, gave him 
his name. He was ſent to ſchool under 
the care of Dr. Thomas Beard, maſter 
of the free ſchool at Huntingdon. He 
from thence removed to Sidney college 
in Cambridge, where be was admitted 
April 23, 1616, under the tuition of 
of Mr. Richard Howlet, who, by a 
ſtrict attention to his pupil's diſpoſition, 
very quickly diſcovered, that he was 
leſs addicted to ſpeculation then to ac- 
tion, His father dying, he returned 
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home, where his conduct was far enough 
from being regular, inſomuch that it 
gave his mother, who was a notable 


and prudent woman, much uneaſineſs. 
She was adviſed by ſome near relations 
to ſend him up to London, and to place 
him in Lincoln's- inn, which ſhe ac- 
cordingly did, but without any extra- 
ordinary effects, ſince it ſerved only to 
bring him acquainted with the vices of 
the town, by way of addition to thoſe 
to which he had been addicted in the 
country. It does not at all ap 

that he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the laws, which was what his friends 
aimed at ; on the contrary he continued 
to purſue his pleaſures, and gave him- 
ſelf up to wine, women and play ; 
in which laſt, though he was ſome- 


times fortunate, yet taking ail his ex. 


pences together, they ſo much exceed- 
ed his income, that he quickly diſſipated 
all that his father left him ; but after 
a few y. ſpent in this manner, he ſaw 
plainly the conſequence of his follies, 
renounced them ſuddenly, and began 
to lead a very grave and ſober life, and 
entered into a cloſe friendſhip with ſe- 
veral eminent divines, who looked up- 
on his reformation as very extraordi- 
nary, and ſpoke of him as a man of 
ſenſe and great abilities. As he was 
nearly related to Mr. Hampden of 
Buckinghamſhire, to the Barringtons 
of Eſſex, and other conſiderable fami- 
lies, they intereſted themſelves in his 
favour, and were very deſirous of ſee- 
ing him ſettled in the world; in order 
to which a marriage was propoſed, 
which ſoon after took effect. The 
lady he married was Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir James Bouchier of Eſſex, 
knight, a woman of ſpiritand parts, and 
being deſcended from an antient family, 
did not want a conſiderable portion of 
pride. Mr. Cromwell ſoon after re- 
turned to his own country, and ſettled at 
Huntingdon, till the death of his uncle 
ſir Thomas Stuart, who left an eſtate 
of between 4 and 500 1. a y. induced 

him 
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him to remove into the iſle of Ely. 
It was about this time that he began 
to converſe moſtly with thoſe who 
were then ftiled Puritans, and by 

affect their notions, with great 
warmth and violence, He was elected 
a member of the third parliament in 
the reign of Charles I, which met 
Jan. 2oth, 1628, and was of the com- 
mittee for religion, where he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt 
pery, and by complaining of r 
eile, then biſhop of Wincheſter, li- 
cenſing books, which had a. very dan- 
gerous tendency. After the diſſolution 
of that parliament, he returned again 
into the country, where he continued 
to expreſs much concern for religion, 
to frequent filenced miniſters, and to 
invite them often to lectures and ſer- 
mons at his houſe, by which he again 
brought his affairs into a very indiffe- 
rent ſituation ; ſo that he judged it ne- 
ceſſary to try what induſtry might do 
toward repairing theſe breaches, which 
led him to take a farm at St. Ives, 
and this he kept about five years; 
thotgh indeed, inſtead of repairing it, 
helped to run out the reſt of his for- 
tune. He had prayers in the morning 
and afternoon, and he gave public no- 
tice, that he was ready to make reſti- 
tution to any from whom he had won 
money at play; and he actually did 
return 30 l. to Mr. Calton, from whom 
he won it ſeveral y. before, When 
the earl of Bedford, and ſome other per- 
ſons of high diſtinction, who had eſtates 
in Lincolnſhire, were defirous of hav- 
ing the fens drained, Cromwell vio- 
lently oppoſed it, which gave occafion 
to Mr. Hampden to recommend him 
to his friends in parliament, as a perſon 
capable of conducting great things. 
He had the addreſs to get himſelf chat 
for Cambridge, a place in which he was 
not known, and was very zealous in 
promoting the remonſtrance which 
was carried on Nov. 14, 1641, which 
laid the baſis of the civil war. He 
told lord Falkland, that if the remon- 
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ſtrance had not been carried, he was 
reſolved to have converted the ſmall 
remains of his eſtate into ready money, 
the next day, and to have quitted tne 
kingdom; and this he affirmed was the 
ſentiments alſo of ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable men of that party. In 1642 
Mr. Cromwell raiſed a troop of horſe, 
which he commanded, by virtue of a 
commiſfion from the earl of Eſſex, and 
acted very vigorouſly, ſo that he was 
romoted to the rank of colonel, and 
1000 horſe under his command, 
and was ſome time afterwards lieute- 
nant-general of the horſe. In the battle 
of Marſton-Moor, July 3, 1644, it 
was univerſally allowed that his ca- 
valry had the greateſt ſhare in gaining 
that battle, In the winter, when the 
liament fat, Cromwell and his 
iends carried what was then called the 
ſelf-denying ordinance, that excluded 
the members of either houſe from hav- 
ing any commands in the army; how- 
ever, Cromwell was at firſt occafionally, 
and at laſt abſolutely exempted. Up- 
on the introduction of the new model, 
as it was called, the chief command of 
the army was given to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and from being lieut. gen. of 
horſe, Cromwell became lieut. gen. 
of the army, of which, while another 
had the title, he ſeems to have had the 
direction. In 1646 the earl of Eſſex 
died ſuddenly ; and Cromwell turned 

his thoughts entirely to make the arm 
the ſupreme power, which he accord- 
ingly effected, and turned out thoſe 
members of the houſe, who would not 
act by his direction. As to the cis- 
cumſtances of the beheading the king, 

and the public tranſactions of th 

times, they are ſo well known, that I 
ſhall paſs them ſlightly over. Crom- 
well had the command of the forces in 
Ireland, and the title of Lord Lieute- 
nant was beſtowed upon him ; and by 
the month of June 1 650, all Ireland was, 
in a manner, ſubdued, and that in fo 
ſhort a ſpace as nine months. He left 
Ireton his deputy there, and came 
over 
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over to On June 26, 1650, 
he was appointed general and com- 
mander in chief of all the forces of the 
— commonwealth,” and ſet out on his 
march a the Scots, who had re- 
ceived Charles II. On Sept. 3, 1651, 
he totally defeated the king's forces at 
Worceſter ; he then came up to Lon- 
don, and was congratulated by the 
houſe of commons, the council of 
ſtate, the lord mayor, &c. On the 
nineteenth of April, 1653, he called 
_—_ of officers, bag about 

government ; w were 
ſitting col. Ingoldby — and in- 
formed them, that the parliament 
had framed a bill, to continue them - 
— 5, in the next year, 


— to fill up the houſe by 
new e whereupon the ge- 
neral marched 


ſoldiers about the houſe, entered firſt 
himſelf, and after ſtaying for ſome 
time talking to them, he ordered the 
ſoldiers to fee the houſe cleared of all 
members, and having cauſed the doors 


to be locked up, went away to White- go 


hall, On Dec. 16, the ſame y. Crom- 
well was inveſted, in the court of Chan- 
cery in Weſtminſter hall, with great 
ſolemnity, with the title of Protector 
of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, being then in 
4th y. of his age. He applied 
bind; immediately to the ſettling of 
public affairs, both foreign and do- 
meſtic, and concluded a peace with the 
States of Holland, in which Denmark 
was included. He alſo made peace 
with Sweden, and both France and 
Spain contended fo earneſtly for his 
friendſhip, that they made themſelves 
ridiculous, As to domeſtic affairs, he 
able judge, profeled an ceahemde 
able j an 
reſolution of maintaining of 
conſcience, and diſmiſſed from their 
commands ſuch officers as he could 
not confide in. He gave the command 
of all the forces in Scotland to general 


to Weſtmin- ' 
ſter with about zoo men, placed his i 
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Monk, and ſent his own ſon Henry to 
govern Ire _ W 
* os; ys 

Sond nd, fixing the number 
oF re ves for the latter at 
thirty, and oonafer he c. the fume 
by Ireland. gens we reat re 
gard to juſtice ha brother 


of the — — 1 to 
be executed for murder. He called a 
parliament to meet September the third 
which was accordingly opened on 
that day, to which the went 
in great ſtate, He received this houſe 
of commons in the painted chamber, 


fell to 
debating iſla- 


fore they had taken an 
faithful to the protector 


vernment. 


k ; but the horſes 

— threw his rg wee 
the box, and in his fall one of his pocket | 
iſtols went off, but he received no 
urt at all. The protector, finding this 
parliament would give him no money, 
and that they were about to take away 
his power, diflolved them. He re- 
ſtored to the city their militia. This 
year, 1655,there were ſome conſpiracies, 
for which ſeveral perſons ſuffered 
death, and the protector from hence- 

forth made no difficulty of ſupportin 
his authority, in any manner, — 
by any means. In the ſpring of this 
year 
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year he ſent a powerful fleet, under 
the command of admiral Penn, and a 
great body of land forces, command- 


ed by general Venables, in hopes 
to make himſelf maſter of great part 
of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; and tho' 
they failed in their main deſign, yet 
they made themſelves maſters of Ja- 
maica, and admiral Blake did great 
things in the Mediterranean, fo that 
the protector's reputation was very high 
abroad. Writs were iſſued out for the 
parliament to meet Sept. 17th, 1656, 
at which time they met accordingly, 
but there was a guard poſted at the 
door of the houſe, who ſuffered none 
to enter till they had ſwallowed the 
oaths that were ready prepared for 
them ; by which about 200 were ex- 
cluded. The parliament paſſed an 
act for diſannulling the king's title, 
another for the ſecurity of his highneſs's 
perſon, and ſeveral money bills. In 
the ſpring of the y. 1657, a kind of 
legifſative government was brought 
upon the carpet, and it was agreed 
to oſter Cromwell the title of king, 
which, finding it diſagreeable to his beſt 
friends, he told them he could not, 
with a good conſcience, accept the 
title of king, but his highneſs reſolved 
upon a new inauguration, which was 
accordingly, with great ſolemnity, per- 
formed, June 26, 1657, in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, with all the ſplendor of a 
coronation, On Jan. 20, 1658, the 
commons met, as the other houſe 
alſo did, purſuant to the writs of 
ſummons iſſued by the Lord Protector; 
and all ſhow of force was withdrawn ; 
but the two houſes being at variance, 
the protector diſſolved them, Feb. 4, 
with great bitterneſs of ſpeech, and 
deep ſorrow of heart. This y. Dun- 
kirk, which was taken chiefly by the 
valour of the Engliſh, was delivered 
into the hands of Lockhart, his am- 
baſſador. His favourite daughter, Mrs. 
Cleypole, was about this time taken 
ill; ſuffering excruciating pains, it not 


alittle aiſtempered her mind; and ſhe 


of them, having felt his 
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ſo wounded him, by her exclamations 
againſt his cruelties, that he was no 
leſs affected thereby, than from her 
death, which happened Aug. 6. He 
was from that time wholly altered, 
grew daily more reſerved and ſuſpi- 
cious, not indeed without reaſon, for 
he found a general diſcontent prevail 
thro" the nation. At Hampton-court 
he fell into a kind of flow fever, which 
ſoon degenerated into a tertian ague. 
One day, after dinner, his five phy- 
ſicians coming to wait upon him, one 
ulſe, ſaid, 
that it intermitted ; at_which, being 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed, he turned pale, 
fell into a cold ſweat, and when he 
was almoſt fainting, ordered himſelf to 
be carried to bed, where, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of cordials, being brought a 
little to himfelf, he made his will, with 
reſpe& to his private affairs. Bein 
removed to London, he became m 
worſe, grew firſt lethargic, then deli- 
rious, from whence he recovered a lit- 
tle, but was not capable of giving any 
diſtin directions about public affairs. 
He died, Sept. 3, 1658, in the Goth 
y. of his age. A very pompous fune- 
ral was ordered at the public expence, 
and performed from Somerſet-houſe, 
with a ſplendor ſuperior to any that has 
been beſtowed upon crowned heads. 
The protector had ſeveral children, of 
whom fix ſurvived to be men and wo- 
men, viz. two ſons, and four daugh- 
ters. 1. Richard Cromwell, b. G3. 
1626, and died july 13, 1712, at 
Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire; 2. Henry 
Cromwell, b. Jan. 20, 1627, died 
March 25, 1674. 3. Bridget, who 
firſt married commiſſary- general Ire- 
ton, and aſter his deceaſe, lieut. gen. 
Fleetwood. 2. Elizabeth, b. 1630; 
ſhe married John Cleypole, eſq; a 
Northamptonſhire gentleman,whom the 
protector made maſter of the horſe, 
created him a bart. July 16, 1657, 
and appointed him one of his lords. 
3. Mary, who was married to the lord 
viſcount Fauconberg, Nov. 18th,1657, 

W 


ly ſuſpected 
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who was raiſed to the dignity of an 
earl by k. William, and died on the 
laſt day of the y. 1700. 4. Frances, his 
y daughter, was twice mar- 
ried, firſt to Mr. Robert Rich, grand- 
ſan to the earl of Warwick, Nov. 11, 

1657, who died the 16th of Feb. fol- 
lowing. She afterward married Sir 
John Ruſſel, of Chippenham in Cam- 
bridgeſhire ; by him ſhe left ſeveral 
children, and lived to a great age. 

- OLYMPIAS, the mother of Alex- 
ander the Great, made herſelf ſo ſtrong- 
of adultery by her huſ- 
band Philip, k. of Macedon, that he 


divorced her. It is ſaid that ſhe con- 


feſſed to him, that he was not the fa- 
ther of Alexander, and that fhe had 
lain with a ſerpent when ſhe conceived 
that ſon. She was ſo exaſperated 
againſt her huſband, when he married 
another wife, that ſhe encouraged Pau- 


ſanias to kill him, nor was ſhe ſorry 


that the world ſhould know ſhe was 
concerned in that murder. When ſhe 
had prevailed with Pauſanias to mur- 
der her huſband, ſhe cauſed horſes to 
be kept ready to carry the murderer 
off. The very night ſhe arrived at 
Macedon, to aſſiſt at that prince's fu- 
neral, ſhe cauſed a crown to be put on 
Pauſanias's head, whoſe body was 
hanged on a croſs, A few days after 
ſhe had his funeral celebrated, ſhe raiſ- 
ed a monument over him, and fo 
inſpired the people as to make them 
celebrate annually a ſolemn feſtival to 
the honour of this murderer. After- 
wards ſhe cauſed the daughter to be 
killed, whom her huſband had by 
Cleopatra, in her mother's lap, and 
then cauſed the mother to be han 

before her own eyes. She conſecrated to 
Apollo the dagger with which Pauſanias 
had killed Philip, and would have it 
called by the name of Myrtalis, by 
which ſhe went when ſhe was a child. 
She did all theſe things ſo publicly, 
that one would have thought, ſays ſuſ- 
tin, ſhe feared leſt people ſhould not 
have ſufficient proofs to be ſatisfied that 
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all this was done by herſelf. Olympias 
at firſt was glad the world ſhould think 
that ſhe had Alexander by Jupiter, but 
afterwards ſhe ridiculed that opinion, 
for Alexander having ſtiled himſelf, 
in a letter he wrote to her, ſon of Ju- 
piter Hammon, ſhe replied : * Pray, 
my ſon, keep yourſelf quiet; do not 
* ſet up for my -accuſer before Juno, 
* for ſhe will do me ſome great miſ- 
chief, if in your letters you confeſs me 
* her rival.” lian ſays, that ſhe 
hearing that Alexander had been dead 
ſome days, without being yet buried, 
cried out, Oh! my poor ſon, you 
* have done- all your endeavours te 
have a place among the gods, and you 
have not even obtained what is com- 
mon to mortal men, the honour 
* of a burial.” This reminds us of 
the joke of the ſophiſt Theocritus, who 
hearing of Alexander's death, faid to his 
countrymen, * have a good courage, 
« gentlemen, fince you ſee the gods die 
* before the men.” But to return to 
our heroine, Antipater was almoſt per- 
petually at variance with her durin 
Alexander's abſence; and it indeed 
was very difficult for a woman ſo ſuſ- 
picious and ſoill-humoured as ſhe was, 
to agree with the perſon who com- 
manded at Macedon, for that was the 
poſt which Alexander conferred on An- 
tipater, when he ſet out to conquer 
Aſia. After that conqueror's death, 
his mother was obliged to retire into 
Epirus, whence Polyperchon called her 
back 6 y. after. This was ineffectu- 
ally oppoſed by Arideus and his wife 

dice, who reigned in Macedon ; 
the Macedonians declared for her, and 
by her command they diſpatched both 
Eurydice and her huſband. She put 
Nicanor, Caſſander's brother, to death; 
and having pitched upon 100 illuſtri- 
ous Macedonians, friends to the ſame 
Caſſander, ſhe cauſed them all to be 
murdered, This cruel behaviour ſoon 
made her loſe the love of her ſubje&;, 
if indeed ſhe ever had it. They called 
to mind the words of Antipater, who, 


being 
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being on his death · bed. adyiſed the 
Macedonians never to ſuffer that a 
woman ſhould ſway the ſceptre . This 
was now conſidered as an oracle; Olym- 
pias therefore, diſtruſting the people's 
-will towards her, went and ſhut 
If up at Pydra, as ſoon as ſhe heard 
of Caſſander's arrival ; ſhe was 
there, and - obliged to capitulate for 
want of proviſions, ro- 
miſed to grant her liſe, but did not 
1 . article of the — my yam 
e the people together, 
aſked them what mg have 
done to the princeſs : whereupon they 
whom he had bribed, and who 
were nearly related to the perſons 
Olympias had put to death, required 
that ſhe might be puniſhed for her 
cruelties. Their complaints were fa- 
vourably heard, and ſhe was condemn- 
ed to death. She ſuffered it with 
courage, and even with ſingular 
proofs of modeſty, as appears from 
Pos who gives this account of 
r death, © When Olympias be- 
held a number of armed men comin 
directly to ber with a deſign to kill 
her, ſhe went reſolutely to meet them, 
dreſſed in her royal garments, and 
leaning on two of her women. The 
murderers were ſtruck with awe at 
the fight of former majeſty, which 
called to their minds the names of fo 
many of their kings, whom they be- 
held in her perſon. Theſe men not 
performing their deſign, Caſſander 
ſent other perſons, who tabbed the 
queen. She endeavoured not to ward 
off the blow, nor to avoid the wound ; 
ſhe did not cry or lament like a woman, 
but ſhe fell like the braveſt hero, in a 
manner becoming the glory of her an- 
ceſtors ; fo that you might behold Alex- 
ander again even in the perſon of his 
expiring mother. It is ſaid that ſhe 
covered her face with her hair, and 
her legs with her garments, that 
—_ indecent might accompany her 
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OMAR (Ebn Al Khattab) the ſe- 
cond khalif of the Moſlems or Moham- 
medans after Mohammed, his 
reignin the 13th y. of the H or 
the y. of our Lord 634. He was at 
firſt a violent oppoſer of Mohammed : 
and many y. after was one of the can- 
SS 

t prophet ; who having 

no poſitive directions concerning a 
ſucceſſor, ſuch a conteſt enſued, as 
would very probably have been the 
utter ruin of the Mohammedan religion 
and polity, had not Omar and Abu 
timely inte The conteſt lay 
between the inhabitants of Mecca and 
thoſe of Medina ; and they were go- 
ing to nominate two khalifs, when 
Omar, ſeeing the diviſion increaſe, 
gave Abu Becr his hand, and all the 
reſt following his example, the latter 
was faluted khalif ; acknowledged the 
rightful ſucceſſor of Mohammed, and 
in conſequence thereof, became abſo- 
lute judge of all cauſes ſacred and civil. 
Omar was afterwards greatly diſguſted 
at this relation, and expreſſed his diſ- 
ſatisfaction on that account in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. Multitudes were alſo 
diſpleaſed at the choice; one party 
maintaining that Ali, the ſon of Abu 
Taleb, was the true heir ; and the 
other, that the right of ſucceſſion be- 
longed to Abu Becr, Omar, &c. Of 
the latter opinion are the Turks, and of + 
the former the Perſians, who till treat 
each other as heretics upon that ac- 
count. Abu Becr acted with more pru- 
dence than Mohammed, he not leav- 
ing the ſucceſſion at random, but ap- 
pointing Omar Ebn Al Khattab, by his 
will, to ſucceed him. It is ſaid that 
Omar ſhewed ſome reluftance to ac- 
cept of the khalifat, and it does not 
appear that Ali or his party made any 
oppoſition. Omar was the firſt khalif 
on whom the title of Amirol Mume- 
nina, or Emperor of the Believers, 
was beſtowed. At his acceſſion to 
the thione, he was not deſirous of 


any 


and the devil and hell-fire behind chem. 
The Saracen women exerted them- 


ſelves with vigour in theſe 
— nents. "Ts — 


amilk, 


field, now quite freed from thoſe 
dreadful apprehenfions which che news 
of the preparations made by the Chriſ- 
tians had at firſt filled them with; and 
this determined the fate of Syria, Ac- 
cording to à letter which Abu Obei- 
dah ſent to Omar, to acquaint him 
with che news of this great victory, 
about 140000 Chriftiaus loſt their 
lives, and forty thouſand were taken 
Tri and of the Moſlems only 


* 
r thouſand and thirty loſt their the 


lives, Mahan bei 


afterward killed in 
Damaſcus by 


Namin Eba Alkamab. 


intereſted than any other people. The 
Vor. III. * 


in Ockley's conqueſt 

The Chriſtians were allowed libesty 

of couſcience, upon condition of paying 

a certain tribute. Omar. aſter 2 

about ten days in Jeruſalem, to 

the affairs of Syria, returned to Medi- 
whoſe inhabitanes rectived him 


ra, and 4. D. 6 


ed by Amtũ , ſurrendered, aer 


which all the towns in Syria did the 


Alexandria being taken, all Egype 
fallowed the fortune of it» metropolis, 
and the inhabitants compounded fos 
their lives, fortunes, &c. A tribute 
being fixed on every ian, there 
arole from thence a igiaus revenue 
to the kbalif. This, joined to their 
frugal wayof life, greatly contributed u 
xtending theit pawer and con-- 
queſts, At this time the Alexandrian 
library was deſtroyes. Amrit: began 
now to turn his eyes to the weſtern part 


. of Africa; and in a ſhort time made 
_ himſelf maſter of the country lying 


between Barca and Zewilla, and 


in aſter of Tripoli, The victoriaus arms 


of the Saracess made na le{s peagreis 
eaſtward ; ard the Mohammedan 
B creſcent 
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creſcent began to ſhed its malignant in- 
fluence over as large and confderable 
dominion as the Roman eagle had ever 
flown over. About the y. of the He- 
gira 21, and 4. b. 5951 the Saracens 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Aderbijan, and 
ſeveral other places. About two y. 
after, Omar, the khalif, was killed by 
a ſlave, in the 23d y. of the Hegyra, 
A. b. 643, after having reigned ten y. 

fix months, and eight days, being 6 
. of age. Omar had the firname of A 
Faruk ſtowed on him. He drove all 
the Jews and Chriſtians out of Arabia, 
ſubdued Syria, Egypt, and other territo- 
ries in Africa, beſides the greateſt part 
of Perſia, Khondemir obſerves, that the 
Saracens under Omar poſſeſſed them 
ſelves of thirty-fix thouſand towns, for- 
tre ſſes or caſtles, deſtroyed four thou- 
ſand temples or churches belonging to 
the Chriitians, Idolaters, or Perſees, 
and built fourteen hundred moſques. 
But theſe” great atchievements gained 
by the khalif had no effe& upon his 
manner of living, he {till continuing his 
former way of life ; nor did the in- 
creaſe of his riches ever appear by his 
retinue or expences. He was the firſt 
of the Saracens who made rolls to en- 
ter the names of all that were in mili- 
tary ſervice, or received any ſtipend 
from the public. He firſt made uſe of 
the Hegyra, the occaſion of which may 
be ſeen in Dr. Prideaux. Moham- 
med had , married Omar's daughter 
Haphſa, and our khalif fought with 
bravery under the falſe prophet. 
Abu Becr and Omar, the firſt and ſe- 
cond:khalifs of the Saracens, were fo 
like in their manners and behaviour, 
that the Moſlems call them by one 
common. name, viz. the two Omars. 
Omar made no will, but appointed 
fix commiſſioners, and allowed them 
three days time, to conſult about the 
ſucceſſion after his death, who accord- 
ing] — Othman Ebn Affan to the 

ifat. el 

OPPIAN. This Greek poet was a 
native of Anazarba, a city of Ciciliaz 


% 
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and was born in the former part of 
the reign of the emperor Commodus. 
He was the fon of Apgrfilaus, a man of 
ſome quality and diſtinction in that 
eit /; who obſerving the promifi 

endowments of his fon, ſupplied hit 
with all the advantages of education, 
and furniſhed him with abilities which 
rendered him one of the greateſt ge- 
niuſes of the ape in which he lived. 
The ſon had an nity of ſnew ing 
his gratitude to his father for che care 
and expence of bringing up; for it 
happened that Severus * Roman 
emperor, going a progreſs into Cici- 
E — — n of paſſing 
thro? the city Anazarba, where Op- 
pian was born. He was received with 
all the marks of grandeur and mag- 
nificence that the place could ſhew, 
the magiſtrates and citizens attending 
upon him in all their formalities. Up- 
on this occafion old Apefilaus avoided 
to pay his compliments, and ſtaid at 
home. This negle&t was reſented as 
the higheſt indignity by the emperor, 
who immediately baniſhed Ageſilaus 
into the iffand Malta, whete Oppian 
accompanied him to pay his duty, and 
aſſiſt him in his exile. In this retire- 
ment, and to paſs away ſome melan- 
choly hours, he gave himſelf up to the 
amuſements of poetry, in which he ſo 
well fu , that he conceived 
ſome hopes of relieving his father's 
misfortunes, by ſome \ Fra attem 

of his muſe ; who engaged him in 
writing a poem upon fiſhing, called 
Halieutica, which he dedicated to An- 
toninus Caracalla, the ſon of that em- 
peror. He wrote another poem called 
Cynegetica, or verſes upon hunting ; 
both theſe copies, and perhaps ſome 
other pieces, he carried to Rome, 


and preſented to Severus the emorer 
* 


ror: this prince was ſo wonderfully 
pleaſed with the preſent, that he re- 
warded the poet with a piece of gold for 
every verſe, (which gave them the 
name of Golden Veries) and aſſured 
him, he would deny him no favour he. 
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could reaſonably expect; he inſtant · 
— of 1 veſting his father's 

iverance, which was granted, and 


Ageſilaus returned from exile, and pr 


had the pleaſure of ſeeing his ſon 
with him at Anazarba, who ſoon 
left Rome to breathe his native air. 
But the happineſs of his father's 
company did not continue long, for 
thy at way ſeized by a peſtilential 
diſeaſe that then raged at 
which carried him off in the 3oth y. 
of his age. His funeral rites were 
executed with great magnificence at 
the public expence. is citizens 
erected a ſtatue in honour df him, 
with an inſcription. He left behind 
him the two abovementioned, 
and is ſaid to have wrote a piece upon 
the ſubject of fowling, which is ſup- 
ſed to lie co in ſome of the 
ibraries of Italy, but is not yet diſ- 
covered. The particular excellency 
of this lies in his thoughts and 
compariſons, and he overcame a great 
difficulty in obferving an uniformity 
in all parts, and at the ſame time 
reſerving the elegancy of his ſtyle. 
aber calls him that admirable, and 
never to be enough commended poet. 
Brown, in his Yulgar errors, remarks, 


that Oppian, in his s of hunt- 
ing and fiſhing, hath but ſparingly in- 
ſerted the vulgar co ions on thoſe 


ſubjects. So that abating the annual 
mutation of ſexes in the hyena, the 
ſingle ſex of the rhinoceros, the an- 
tipathy between two drums of a lamb 
and a wolf's ſkin, the informity of 
cubs, the venation of centaurs, the 
eopulation of the murzna'and viper, 
with ſome few others, he may be 
read with advantage and delight, 
being one of the beſt Epic poets. It 
is ſuppoſed, that in his deſcription of 
a well-bred horſe, he has taken ſeve- 
ral things out of the 39th chapter of 
the book of Job. | His verſes are 
publiſhed among H. Stephen's Greek 
poets, fol. Alb in Gr, and Lat. by 

1 bs 
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Turtcbvs, in 4*, and Ritterhuſivs; 
in 0 DS. $. . ' . 


ORANGE (William of Naſſau; 
. of) was the ſon of William count 
of Naſſau, who embraced the re- 
formed religion, and baniſhed the 
Rom. catholics out of his dominions 
He became pr. of Orange, and lord 
of all the eſtates of the houſe of Cha- 
lons, by the will of Rene de Naſſau, 
and de Chalons, his couſin- german, 
who was killed at the fiege of St. 
Deſier, a. b. 1544, und left no chil- 
dren. William (whoſe life I am writ- 
ing) was b. 1533, at the caſtle of 
Dillembourg, in the county of Naſ-' 
ſau. He was 9 y. page of honour 
to the emp. Charles V, who declared, 
that this young prince had often fur · 
niſhed him with expedients and coun- 
ſels which ſurpriſed him, and which 
otherwiſe he had never thought of; 
and made choice of him, when ſcarce 
20 years/ old, to carry the Imperial 
crown, which he reſigned to his bro-) 
ther Ferdinand ; and in the abſence 
of Philibert-Emanuel, d. of Savoy, 
though but 22 y. of age, made hin 
8 He did not meet with 
e- ſame reſpect from his ſucceſſot 
Philip. He was diſappointed of the 
government of the Netherlands, 
which he expected, and Anthon 
Perrenot, cardinal de Grandville, 
had all the management of affaire, 
under the ducheſs of Parma, govet*, 
neſs of the Low Countries. The cardi- 
nal behaved with ſo much nce, 
that at laſt count Egmont, chunt 
Horn, and the pr. of Orange, wrote 
in plain terms to k. Philip, that his 
violent ings would ruin the 
Netherlands, if he was not recalled 
in time. This remonſtrance was 
looked upon in Spain as a criminal 
boldneſs ; and as foon as the prince 
knew the king's reſolution, to ſend 
the d. of Alva with an army of Spa- 
niards and Italians into the Nether-' 
lands, he wiſely judged, that * 
B 2 luefßgu 


deſigned OTE ſelf 
to reven f on 
fates, for the * s they 10 
made of him, 2nd the forcible remo- 
val of the cardinal, and he defired of 
the governors to require of the kin 
leave to reſign his governments 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Bur- 
gundy, which was denied him. He 
with many other great men, refuſe 
to take the new oath of fidelity to 
the k. which obliged them to roat out 
heretics. In, 1506, the governors 
prefling the eſtabliſhment, of the in- 
quiſition and the new. biſhops, 400 
gentlemen, headed by capt. Lodowic 
of Naſſau, our prince's brother, and 
capt. Brederode, preſented a petition 
againſt it, Capt. Bazlaymant told 
the governors they were 4 troop of 
beggars. Hence the name Gueux,, 
or Beggars continued to that party, 
as. that of Huguenots to the prote- 
ants of France. The d. of Alva, 
upon his arrival to take upon him the 
overnment of the Low Countries, 
haved with the utmoſt cruelty. 
Count Egmont, and count Horn were 
ded. The pr. of Orange, be- 
ore his arrival, had retired into Ger- 
many, to his county of Naſſau. His 
ſon William, count de Buren, then 


13 y. of age, was arreſted in the p 


college of Louvain, and after carried 


priſoner into Spain. The pr. ef Orange 


raiſed an army of 24, 00 Germans, 


which was joined by 4000 French. 


He publiſhed a manifeſto, in which 


he laid open the reaſons of his tak- 


ing up arms, and owned that he had 
quitted the church of Rome, far a 
religion which he thought more agree- 
e to the Holy Scripture ; — 

that he was forced to make war for 
the preſervation of his country, &c. 
Zut not being able to force the d. of 
Alva to a battle, and his army re- 
fuling to follow him into France, to 
the aſſiſtance of the Huguenats, and 
mutinying for want of pay and pro- 
viſions, he was obli A to diſband 
them in Straſbourg, © roſe only a 


joined the d. of Deuxpouts, She 


_ defence, a 
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body of 1200 horſe, and with hie 
brothers count Lodgwic and Henry 
he found ready to enter France, to 
ſuccour the Huguenats, and was Ne · 


{ent at ſeveral. battles and ſieges. Ad- 
mixal de Chatillon adviſad the pr. of 
Orange ta give opt commiſſions for 


commands. at fea. to ſeveral perſaps 
of quality, driven aut; of the Low 
Countrics, by the duke of Alva, by 
which means he ed himſelf of 
all Holland and Zealand. And being 
aſſiſted by France (the war with the. 
99 being over) Mons was ſur- 
pr „and ſame cities threw open. 

eir gates ta him, while others a. 
ſiſted bim wich money. At. Melines 
he was in great danger of his life, 
$00 Spaniſh borſs, dad choſen 
men behind them, entered his camp 
by — Peres as fas as bis tent, 

wou 


and have killed; him as he, 
wc if a little "og. who lay in his. 
bed, had nat waked him, by ſcratch- 


ing his face. However, be was 
adliged th diſband his army. Some 
tima after, many cities in Holland, 
all Z J. except Middlebourg. 
declared for che pr. of Orange, and he 
yy the abſolute. diſpaſal of all em- 
loyments. The pr. of Orange, aſter 
the ralief of Ln, was received 
into the city as. a tutelar deity. He 
preſerved and embalmed ſeven pi- 
2 in the town · houſe, in token of. 
is perpetual acknawlegement of the 

ſervice they did. him, in carrying the 
letters of the beſeged to him, and 
his anſwers back again. At that 
time he founded the naiverfity of 
Leyden, ſettled, annqal revenues upon, 
it, and endowed it with. great privi- 
leges. The year befare the pr. hav- 
ing lot his 24 wits, Anne of Saxe, 
married Charlotte de Baurbon, daugh- 
ter to the d. of Montpenſier. All the 
provinces of the Low Countries, ex- 
cept Luxemburg, which is divided 
from the reſt, united for the common 
and made the famous —_ 

Q 
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-of peace at Ghent, a. o. 1576 j which 
the k. of Spam thought proper to 
ratify and Don john of 
Auſtria  fucceeded | the are me 
de Requeſchs in the government o 

the Netherlands,” His favouring the 
Spanitirds, who were declared public 
enemies, made rupture betwren 
kim and the States, who took up 
arms againſt him, by the advice of 
the pr. of Orange. In fine, the per- 
petual edict was concluded between 
the States dh one fide, and Don John 
on the other; Dec. 17, 1557, By 
this the treaty of Ghent was ratified, 
and fome things granted; however, 
the pr. of Orange, and the States of 
Holland and Zealand, entered their 
proteſtation againſt the edift, main- 
taining, that a great many things, 
particularly thoſe which related to 
religion, had not been ſufficiently ex- 
plained ; and preparations for war 
were made. Pr. William of Orange 
being arrived at Breda, with his 3d 
wife, Charlotte de Bourbon, was in- 
vited by the States to en them 
by his preſence, and immediately de- 
clared governor of Brabant, and ſu- 
ptrintendant of the finances of the 
provinces. On Jan: 22, 1579, he laid 
the firſt foundation of the common- 
wealth of the United Provinces, by 
the ſtrict union which he made at 
Utretht, between the provinces of 
Gueiders, Zutphen, Holland, Zea- 
land, Friezland, and the Omme- 
lands, The pr. of Orange, who had 
been made governor of Flanders, 
went to Ghent, where he changed 
the magiſtrates, erected contrary to 
their privileges, by the violence of 
John Imbex, a turbulent daring fel- 
low, who had at that time the chief 
authority of the city. In 1582, at 
Middleburg, when the d. of Anjou 
was magng y reteived there, a 
Spaniard of Biſcay, whoſe name waz 
Jourigny, fired a piſtol loaded with 
ball, at the pr. of Orange, which 
ſtruck him under the right ear, and 


- 


went out thro the left cheek. 
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The aſſaſſin was killed on the ſpot 

the prince s hulberdierz. The pr. 
ge married a 4th wife, Louiſa 
de Coligay, daughter of the admiral 
de Chanilon, choſe the city 
Delft for | his —_— 
where, at the beginniy the year 

m—_ $ 


undis ; Undiſturbed in the midſt of 
the ſtormy waves.” He was unhap- 
pily aſſaſſinated at Delft, in the 51ſt 
v. of his age, by Balthazar de Ger- 
rard, a gentleman of the Franche 
Compte, a native of Villefons, in 
the county of Burgundy, as he roſe 
from table, with à piſtol ſhot, loaded 
with 3 bullets, of which he died, 
ſaying no more than, * Lord have 
* mercy on my ſoul, and theſe poor 
« people.” This accident ha 

in the preſence of his wife and fiſter. 
The murderer was bat 22 y. old, and 
repeated ſeveral times, if he had net 
done it, he would do it again, and 
when his fleſh was torn off with 
burning pincers, he did not utter the 
leaſt ery or gro 
ORANGE 


an. 
| (Philip William of 
Naſſau, pr. of) ſon of the preceding, 
was ſeized upon in the college of 
Louvain, when but 13 y. of age, 
and carried priſoner into Spain, 
where he remained feveral years ; the 
Spaniards, to juſtify this unjuſt deten- 
tion, ſaid they had carried him chi- 
ther to preſerve him from the poiſon 
of y, und he always continued a 
Rom. catholic. During his — 
Spain, the captain who guat þ 
daving fpoken diſreſpetctfully of his 
father, it ſo animated his ment, 
that he took him about the middle, 
and threw him du of à window and 
broke his neck ; Gabriel Oſſoo, 4 
young gentleman who was preſente, 
B 3 reported 
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reported it ſo much in favour of the 
Prince, that indulgence was ſhewn 
to him, and he thought himſelf fo 
much obliged to Oſſorio, that he 
ever after kept him near his perſon, 
and beſtowed on him a great many 
- favours. At length the prince was 
ſet at liberty, and he went to the 
Low Countries, where count Maurice 
bis brother reſigned to him all the 
eſtates which were then in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, as Breda and other places; and 
the counteſs of Holac, his fiſter, 
made him many rich preſents. King 
Philip came into Flanders with Al- 


. bert the archduke, who, a little while 


after ſent him back to Spain, to bring 
the infanta Iſabella (afterwards his 
wife) into the Low Countries, to 
whom her father Philip gave in mar- 
riage the ſovereignty of the 17 Pro- 
vinces. The ſtates of the United 
Provinces conceived ſuch a diſtruſt of 
him, by reaſon of this employment, 
and becauſe k. Philip had eſtabliſhed 
him in his lands, fituated in the Spa- 
niſn Low Countries, and in the 


Franche compte, which had been fiege 


confiſcated, . that they would never 
let him come to viſit their provinces, 
much leſs to continue there, though 
he had often teſtified his deſire of it. 
He married Eleanor of Bourbon, the 
ſiſter of the deceaſed pr. of Conde, by 
whom he had no children. 

ORANGE (Maurice of Naſſau, pr. 
of) ſon of William of Naſſau, was 
called to the government of affairs, 
when he was in the 17th y. of his 
age, upon the death of his father 
and he was not caſt down by that 
torrent of ſucceſs, which attended 
the d. of Parma, governor for the k. 
of Spain. The pr. took for his de- 
vice the trunk of a tree, from whence 
there a vigorous ſprout, with 
theſe — Tandem fit a th ar- 
bor, At laſt the ſhoot becomes a 
— to ſhew that he would revive 
the glories of his father; and he ve- 
aided his motto, He obliged the d. 


ORA | 
of Parma to quit his iſe on 
Bergen-op-zoom, which he be- 
fieged ; he reduced near 40 towns, 


and ſeveral fortreſſes, and, 1590, 


made himſelf maſter of Breda, by 
the ſtratagem of a boat of turfs, with- 


out any effuſion of blood. The year 


following, he took the town of Gro- 
ninguen, capital of the province. 
The reputation of pr. Maurice was 
very much increaſed by the long and 
memorable defence of Oſt-nd, where 
the Spaniards having loſt more than 
60,000 men in a fiege, which conti- 
nued above 3 years, at laſt became 
maſters of a bit of ground, which 
might ſeem to be a burying place ra- 
ther than a city. The prince de- 
feated the archduke Albert at the 
battle of Newport, and took all the 
baggage. Before the fight he cauſed 
all the veſſels which Jad brought 
them to Flanders to be ſent away, 
and told his men, that they muſt ei- 
ther fight, or drink up all the water 
in the ſea. In 1622 he obliged the 
marquis Ambroſe Spinola to raiſe the 
of Bergen-op-zoom. Aſter the 
beheading of Bamevelt, in May, 
1619, with whom, while alive, he 
had-a continual conteſt, the = lot 
the affections of the people, ſo that 
when he paſſed through the market · 
place of Gorcum, w * was — 
thronged with le, ſcarce a fingle 
man — his hat. Pr. Maurice 
died in the Spring, 1625, without 

having ever been married. 
ORANGE ( Henry - Frederic of 
Naſſau, pr. of) ſon of William of 
Naſſau, was b. Feb. 28, 1584. He 
gave very early proofs of an undaunt- 
ed courage, eſpecially at the battle 
of Newport. In 1626 he took Old- 
denſell capital of the country of 
Tuita. In 1627 he took Grolle be- 
fore the face of _ — — _ 

es, eral of a er pani 

— > 1629 he — the ſtrong 
town of Bolduc. In 1631 the States 
General, to teſtify their acknowlege- 
ment 
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ment for the ſervices. he had continu- 
ally done his country, gave the re- 
verſion of all his offices, to his ſon, 
pr. William, and the writings for jt 
were preſented to the young prince 
in a gold box. In 1632, the prince 
took Ruremond, Venlo, and Strale. 
In 1633, he beſieged and took Rhine. 
berg ; and the y. following. obliged 
the Spaniards to raiſe the ſiege of 
fort Philippin. In 1636, he retook 
the fort of Skink, after a of 6 
months. 86087 cardinal Richlieu, 
to obli pr. of Orange, gave him 
the title of back . 
made on purpoſe by Monſ. de Cha- 
maſſe, ambaſſador of France to Hol- 
land, in the name of his majeſty, at 
an aſſembly of the States General; 
which was ſoon, after printed: in 
which he was followed by the am- 
tafſadors of all other princes, though 
before he had taken no ,other ti 
but or of yy —4 
pr. Henxy, BY à hege ot 4 montns, 
Tk the town and caſtle. of Breda, 
which the marquis Amb. Spinola had 
reduced in 1 025, by a blockade of a 
whole year, with incredible expen- 
ces, although this place was defend- 
ed by France, England, and Den- 
mark ; for which reaſon the marquis 
put over one of the gates of the 
town, that he had carried it, Tribus 
regibus fruſtra renitentibus, Notwith- 
ſtanding the reſiſtance of 3 kings. In 


the y. 1641, pr. Henry-Frederic mar- 
ried his only ſon pr. William; to.the 
princeſs Mary of England, eldeſt 


daughter of Charles I, k, of Great- 
Britain, In 1645 he took the im- 
portant town of Hulſh in Flanders. 
Henry-Frederic died Mar. 14, 1647. 
He married madame de Solmes, who 
came into Holland with the q. of 
Bohemia. She was daughter of John 
Albert, count de Solmes. He left 
only one ſon, named William, who 
did not ſurvive him quite 4 . years. 
Henry- Frederic had for his device 
this motto, Patriaque, Patrique. 


upon the dea 


— 

ORANGE (William II, prince of) 
was b. in 1626. The States Gene- 
ral were his god - ſathers. In 16430, 
this young pr. was declared general 
of the cavalry of the Low Countries: 


and the y. following, the States grant- 


ed him the ſurvivorſhip of the go- 
vernment of their province. As ſoon 
as he was of age to bear arms, he 
followed his father to the army, and 
was preſent at the lege of Breda, 
giving great fs of his courage, 
though y <= I — Immediately 
of his father, Frede- 
ric-Henry, he took the oath of fide- 
lity to. the States for the government, 

which they had granted him the 
reverſion, All Europe was in a pro- 
found peace, upon the concluſion of 
the treaty of Munſter, which. was 
done the next year after pr. Frederic- 
Henry's death. The States then re- 
ſolved to reduce their expences, in 
order to which they propoſed to diſ- 
band a conſiderable part of the troops. 
Pr. William knowing how much it 
would leflen his authority, very ſtrong - 
ly oppoſed it, yy ne 1s it ſo far as 
in July, 1650, | the city 
of — — and a it, 
if the Hambourg courier, who paſſed 
through the city of Amſterdam; with- 
out being perceived, had not given 
them timely notice of it; but a trea- 
ty of accommodation was ſoon con- 
cluded. He preſented a memorial 
to the States, with a particular ac- 
count of the motives he had to form 
the fiege. The States ſent it back 
unopened, aſſuring him, there needed 
no juſtification, fince the difference 
had been ſo . 2 
the beginning ovember, he re- 
turned to — 22 and went to bed 
very w with his journey, and 
found himſelf a little indiſpoſed. He 
was let blood the next day. The 
day after the 2 appeared, and 

ved ſo violent, that the phyſicians 


ieved* him in danger. He died 
_ day, in the 24th y. of his 
4 


ages 
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age, on Nov. 16, 1650. He was 
buried at Delf, in the magnificent 
tomb of the princes of Orange, in 
gteat ſtate. He married Mary Stuart, 
eldeſt daughter of Charles I, king of 
Great Britain ; from this marriage 
was b. a Ton; who afterwards became 
k. of England, by the title of William 
III. See William III. 
ORANGE (John William Frizo, 
pr. of) whom k. William III made 
his heir, was ſon of Henry Caſimir 
the fr prince of Naſau Deitz, who 
in-the battle of Senef, fought in 
1674, ſhewed uncommon bravery, 
and of Henrietta Amelia, daughter 
of John-George, ſecond pr. of An- 
hault De ſſau, to whom the ſaid prince 
was married, 1684, and who bote 
him, Aug. 14, 1687, John-William 
Frizo. Upen k. William's declar- 
10g this pr. his univerſal heir, after 
the King's death. he took upon him 
the title of Orange ; and, 170 , mar- 
ned Mary Louita, daughter of 
Charles, landgrave of Heſſe. This 
branch of the illoſtrious honſe of 
Naſſau, js hereditary ſtadtholder of 

of Friezeland. His Father dying 
Mar. 25, 1696, at Lerwarden, he 
facceeded to his hononr and eſtate. 
The king of Pruſſia diſputing this 
prince's ſuceeſſion to the whole eſtates 
of the late k. Wilham, the affair was 
referred to the States General; who, 
upon his Pruſſian majefty's coming 
to Hounſlaerdyke, wrote to the pr. 
of Orange, who was with the army, 
hinting that his preſence might con- 
tribute to a more ſpeedy accommo- 
dation, Upon which his highneſs 
ſet out for the Hague, and on Joly 
4; 1711, arrived at Moredyke ; and 
being obliged to ferry over the Amer, 
as well through the fatigue of his 
journey, as by reafon of the rain, 
which fell in great abundance, he 
choſe to continue in his coach, to- 
gether with Monſr. Hilken, maſter 
ef the horſe to the prince, and colo. 
nel of his guards; but by that time 
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they were got within a ſmall diſtance 
of the oppoſite ſhore, a ſudden and 


tempeſtuous guſt of wind aroſe, with 
which, and the diſturbance of the 
water, occafioned by it, the horſes 


were frightened, and immediately 
overſet the veſſel, and dragged the 
coach, with thoſe in it, into the Amer. 
It is ſaid the prince was once ſeen 
above water, and that the ferry-man 
— him in his arms; but was ſoon 

ged to quit his hold, and provide 
for his own ſafery. The prince and 
colonel Hilken were both drowned. 
He tft behind him one daughter, abd 


the princeſs big with child, which 


proved a ſon 
ORANGE (John William Frizo, pr. 


of) b. Sept. 1, 1711, who having ſent 
to ak the princeſs royal in marriage, 


bis majeſty the k. of G. Britain read 


conſented, and ſoon after made it 


known to his parliament; upon which 


they voted 80,0001. to be paid for 
the martia 


dower of the princeſs. 
On July the 25th, 1733, his high- 
nefs was inveſted" a knight- companion 
of the moſt roble order of the garter, 
in his houſe in the wood. Nov. 7. 
the prince arrived in England, and 
was lodged in Somerſet-houſe. He 
was married to the princeſs royal, 
March 25, 1734, in a very pompous 
manner at St. James's. Some time 
after the breaking out of the war 
between England, Spain and France, 
in which the Dutch acted as auxilia- 
ries, the people began to be very mu- 
tinous, and inſiſted upon the pr. of 
Orange being declared ſtadtholder, 
1 and admiral of the 
7 United Provinces, which he was, 
May 2, 1747, and it was made he- 
reditary to his heirs male and female. 
He died Oct. 22, 1751, leaving be- 
hind him a fon, b. March 8, 1748, 
who was declared ſtadtholder, &c. 
and a daughter named Caroline, b. 
Feb. 28, 1743. The princeſs being 
now a widow, wholly applied her 
time and thoughts to the duty ſhe 
owed 
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. her creator, the education of 
er children, and the cares of flaze 
nll Jan. 12, 1759, when the died, 
and by her will appointed the k. her 
father, and the princeſs dowager of 
Orange, her mother, . honorary tutor 
and tutreſs to her children, and prince 
Lewis of Brunſwick ing tutor. 
The morning after the deceaſe of her 
royal highneſs, the ſtates- general, 
and the ſtates of Holland, upon 

the notification of this event bez 
made to them, they proceeded to 
confirm the regulations that had been 
made for the minority of the Stad- 
tholder, and his . highneſs prince 
Lewis of Brunſwic was invited to 
afit in the aſlembly of Holland, 
where he was received and ſeated 
with all the reſpect poſlible, and cook 
the oaths, as repreſeatiag the captain- 
NN 
Fs highneſs communicated to the 
aſſembly the act of her r. highneſs, 
by which he was appointed guardian 
af her children, and that in con- 
equence of it, he had taken care 
of their perſons, and would provide 
for every thing belonging to them, 
This ceremony being. over, prince 
is was invited to the aſſembly 
of the ſtates A. reſolution 
was prepared and taken by their 
high mightineſſes, whereby they ac- 
knowlege and agree to the reſolution 
of ond. | ua to prince Lowe 
reſentin captain gen. Every 
= pad 5 — and 


tranquility, and to the ſatisſaction of 


the people. In the evening, the dif- 
ferent colleges of the government 
made formal deputations to the prince 
of Orange and princeis Caroline, who 
were aſſiſted by prince Lewis as their 
guardian and repreſentative, and who 
anſwered in their preſence for them 
both, I might here cloſe this article 


O RA 

knew, bat that I am aſſured by 4 
lady of quality, of w bhoſe impartiality I 
am thorou „ who knew 
royal highne& lang and well, that 

am in no danger of exceeding the 
truth on this occaſon. I ſhall there- 
fore give an extract from a character 
of her r. highteſs, publiſhed in French 
at the Hague, which concludes thus7 
© Her heart was firm and magnani- 
moas, her principles were ſure and 
invariable, her opinions conſtant, 
founded upon the laws of God, and 
probity, and juſtice ; and nothing 
could aber or change them. She 
gained the maſtery over her paſſions, 
over all their illuſions und arregalar 
defires, Hee heart abhorted vice, 
and deteſted falſehood and cunning. 
Neither - fear, nor death itſelf, ever 
found. her weak or puſillanimous. Ar 
the inſtant in which ſhe loſt her dear 
and illuſtrious conſort, when the veit 


fell, and expoſed to her 3 
ful Fur he. an abyſs of grief and 
pain, ſhe laid her hand on her heart. 
ſtifled its murmurs, and impoſed 
ſilence apon her ſorrow, - I have, | 


ſaid ſhe, a ſtate to preferve ; yourig 


© innocents to educate ; I have made 
* a folemn promiſe, to him whom 
death has juſt now deprived me of, 
not to abandok myſelf to a frun- 
< leſs grief; let us exert ourſelves, 
aad the of religion and 
« reſignation.” Her heart obeyed, and 
duty turned its back on grief and 
. n ee no 
i ntment could make any im- 
was aſſured the had done every 
thing that k was her duty to do. 
For a long time paſt her body, too 
weak for io ſtrong a mind, began to 
pre an we wo but ſhe never 
r to eſcape 
r, and carefully cohcealed what 


without a panegyric on the deceaſed. could not have failed ttoubling and 


princeſs, as knowing that high per- 


ſonages have always flatterers to She 


her children and ts. 
ſuch a command over her- 


aſcribe virtues to them they never ſelf, as do preſerve to the laſt moment 


her 


— 


ORA 
her uſual eaſe und chearfulneſs, and 
inquired of thoſe ho attended her, 
if they could ohſerve any change of 
temper, and if her patience was any 
way leſſened. It is in that moment, 
when death preſents itſelf with its 
mournful retinue, when the world is 
diſappearing from before our eyes, 
when eternity is opening to us, that 
we may judge of the effects produced 
in our heart of the care we have taken 
to form it, to guard againſt the fears 
of death, and to conſider it as a na- 
tural term, where all our labours, and 
all our cares ate to end. Ready to 
quit her mortal body, and to leave 
that other half of herſelf, her children, 
ſo tenderly beloved, ſeeing herſelf 
ſurrounded by her faithful friends, of 
whoſe ſincere attachment ſhe was well 
aſſured, giving themſelves up to the 
horrors of deſpair, ſhe thus addreſſed 
them, with a firm and ſteady voice: 
« You weep, but why do ye weep ? 
Where is that profound reſignation 
which you owe to the maſter of the 
„ World? Where is that humility and 
« ſubmiſſion, that you ſhould have 
« learnt by reading and meditating on 
che word of God ? Theſe tears and 
« ſighs, are they the fruits of all you 
© have learned? Obſerve me, and do 
„as I have done. I have, as much 
©, as I was able, kept my heart clean, 
«and my lips undefiled. I fulfifled 
my taſk with chearfulneſs and re- 
«. fipnation ; and therefore death does 
not ap to me horrible, nor 
« dreadful. I do not fear its ap- 
« proach ; I feel the comfortable hope 
of going to experience, in the bo- 
« ſom of my creator, the reality of 
© thoſe 2 things, which he has 
aſſuredly promiſed to thoſe WhO 
love him in . fincerity*. She put 
every thing in order, and forgot 
nothing; and whilſt ſhrieks and 
cries were only to be heard, ſhe ſa 
the approach of death, and obſerved 
him with a firm attention, received 
him as a friend, and falling aſleep in 


on _ 

his embraces, committed to her 
creator her ſpotleſs foul, her unſhaken 
ſoul ; a ſoul worthy'of poſſeſſing the 
celeſtial manſions of the ele& ; the 
juſt recompence of her faith, her re- 
ligion,. and her hopes, Were I per- 
mitted to deſcend to particulars, what 
an example might I leave to — 
Perhaps there never lived fo great a 
foul, and perhaps none ever carrie 
the practice of virtue to a higher de- 
The powers of her mind, and 

oſe of the heart, were kept in con- 
tinual exerciſe. She little eſteemed 
what are called negative virtues ; 
fach as good deſires, having only a 
virtual exiſtence, without ever being 
produced into action, or productive 
of any real good. She approved of 
active, not mere contemplative good- 
neſs ; and thought that every oppor- 
tunity of doing good ſhould be ſought 
for, and that it ſhould be unchange- 
able in its principles; that we ſhould 
ſtudy, to render the foul invulnerable, 
and to be uſefal in the world, and 
ſuch as it would ſeek after; that lit- 
tle objects ſhould never affect the 
heart, and that nothing ſhould be 
done through vanity, or vam-gloty, 
and that conſidering this world as z 
place of probation, and a paſſage to' 
another life, we ſhould never fix our- 
ſelves. too firmly on it, as a place of 
reſidence. To conclude, ſhe was the 
glory of the ſtate, the ſupport of the 
church, the delight of ſociety, the 
ornament of her age, the honour of 
her ſex, the happineſs of her family, 
and will be the perpetual ſubje& of 
our praiſe and our regret,” AY 
ORIGEN, ſurnamed Adamantius, 
for his unwearied aſſiduity in writing 
and teaching. Was b. at Alexandria, 


in the y. of J. C. 185, at Alexandria. 
He was the ſon o 


Leonides, who 


ſuffered martyrdom under the perſe-' 
oution of Severus in 202. Origen 
ſucceeded his maſter Clemens Alex- 
andrinus in the office. of catechiſt. 
All his. father's eſtate being confiſ- 

. cated, 


ORO 

cated, he was reduced to extreme po- 
verty, but he was aſſiſted by the 
bounty of à lady of fortune. In the 
mean time he 6pened a ſchool” at 
Alexandria, Which he quitted not 
long after, to teach —_— and ex- 
a the holy ſeriptures, by permiſ- 

on of the bp. Demetrius, on ac“ 
count of his extraordinary pats,” 
though he was not then above 19 y. 
of age. In this ſtation he was of 
great uſe, as well by ſtrengthenin; 
the believers in the faith, as by con- 


verting many fotaters.” His Tch&6Þ poſlefii 


was frequented by very great perſons; 
He alſo taught many hag virgins 
and women, the' principles of chf. 
tianity. And (as ſome ſay) to avoid 
all calumny, made himſelf an eu- 


nuch. He took divers journeys to nup 
Zephyrinus, and 


Rome, to 

elſewhere. He had ſeveral con- 
ferences with Mammæa, the mother 
of Alexander Severus, about the 
chriſtian religion. Alexander bp. of 
Jeruſalem, ordained him prieſt. A. c. 
228. But it was not long after that 
Demetrius bp. of Alexandria, highly 
— — of Origen, excommuni- 
cated him, 

whereof he ſaid his books were fall, 


and more particularly his book of 


rinciples ; whereupon he was ob. 
iged to leave Alexandria, and betake 
himſelf to Tyre, where he laboured 


at his Hexapla. In 248 he aſſiſted at 
the council of Arabia. He always 


witneſſed a ſignal and inſuperable 


zeal for the faith of Chriſt, and ſuf- 


fered moſt dreadful torments, duri 
the perſecution of Decius. He di 


at Tyre in 254, aged 69. He was 


author of a vaſt number of treatiſes, 
ſeveral of which have been publiſhed. 

ORENEY (earl of) fee Hau- 
rox GzoRGE, 


ORMOND (duke of) ſee Bur- 


LER, 
ORODES, k. of the Parthians, 
ſucceeded his father 56 y. before J. C. 
He had, in concert with his brother 


uſe of ſeveral errors, 


Michridates, procured him to 
poiſoned. Mithridates reigned 
firſt, but he Way driven | 


throne, eſther” by his own ſubject 
to whom he was become odious, - 01 
by the ambition of his brother, and 
attempted, to no purpoſe, to reaſ- 
—— Join beſiege — 
and ſtrongly preſſed, 
ſurrendered Wit 0 Orodes, who, 
conſidering him is an enemy, not 4s 
4 brother, had His throat cut. B/ 
his death Orodes came into quiet 
jon of the throne ; but he had 
employment enough” from abrond. 
He had the Romans to deal With; 
who were ebmmanded by Craſfus: 
theſe he had the fortune to de- 
feat. While he was cele g the 
tials of his ſon Pacorus, they 
brought him the head and hand of 
:raflus, which Surena had ordered to 
be cut off. He was overjoyed at the 
ſight,” and it is ſaid, that he ordered 
melted gold to be poured into the 
mouth, to inſult Craſſus's inſatiable 
thirſt for that metal. Orodes, jealous 
of the glory and the reputation 
which Surena acquired by this victory. 
cauſed him to be put to death a little 
while after. In the y. 39 before J. C. 
the Romans ſufficiently revenged the 
death of Craſſus: it coſt Pacorus his 
life. Orodes was ſo ſhocked at the 
death of his ſon, that it almoſt broke 
his heart. "He went ſeveral days 
without opening his mouth, and with- 
out taking any nouriſhment. Being 
recovered from his grief, he was at 
a loſs who to chuſe for his ſacceſſor. 
He had 3o children by different 
women, and every one ſollicited in 
favour of their own. Phraates, and the 
eldeſt of them all, and at the fame ' 
time the moſt vicious, was made 
choice of. This unnatural ſon put 
to death him, to whom he was in- 
debted for his birth, and his crown. * 
The death of Orodes happened in 


the 35th'y. beſbre J. C. ö 
| ORRERY (earl of ) ſee Boris. -* 
' OSMAN 
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— AN, empetor of the Turks, 


an of Achmet, was but 12 y. old 
when he loſt his father: bis youth 
excluded him from the ſucceſſion. 
Moſtapha, brother of Achmet, was 
drawn from his retreat, to give him 
the government of the empire ; but 
3 

caring its weight, he was depri: 
of it. The Grand: Viear marched 
to nts at the head of an 
army, ſhut up Muſtapha ia priſon, and 
put young Oſman upon the throne, 
in the month of January 1618. This; 
ſame . there was a great battle be- 
tween the Turks and Perſians, in 
which there were deſtroyed gbove 
80,000 men on both ſidus. Oſman ſent 
an ambaſlador to France, to make 
ſatisfaction for the inſult offered to the 
embaſſador of that k. in the titne of 
Muſtapha. In the y. 1620, he was. 
defirous of ſignalizing his reign by a 

eat expedition againſt Poland, but 
it did not prove fortunate; he loſt in 


ſeveral fights above 106,000 men. 


Humbled by his defeats, be offered 
peace to the Polanders, Which they 
received as a great providence, be- 
cauſe they were in want of every 


thing. This croſs event made him 
conceive an averſion to the Janiſſaries, 


and to ſeek ſome method of reducing 


them. He gave out that he would 


take a journey to Mecca, under pre- 


tence of religion. They believed that 
he intended to cover a defign he had 
in view, of removing the janiſſaries 
far away from the capital, to conduct 


them into Aſia, and then give them 


up to the Spahis their enemies; to 


ſubſtitute in their room, n militia of 


Arabs, and to transfer the empire to 
Cairo. The baggage was already 
put on board the galleys; but all at 


once, the Janiſſaries from murmuring, 
aroſe to ſedition: a few began it, but 
they all followed. 'They went to the 
place of the Hi 
number of zo, dot, and mutinied in 
uch a manner, that they dethroned 


Hippodrome, to the 


O T 

Oſman in 1622. They ſet Muſtapha 
again on the throne, bo cauſed the 
young emperor to be ſtrangled the 
next day. There had pot till then 
been an example of the like kind 
among the Turks. 6 30 
- OTHMAN, the third Caliph, aſter 
Mohammed, ſucceeded Omar at the 
age of 66, Magnificent, liberal, 
punctual in obſerving the duties of 
religion, be pofleſfed all the qualities, 
which go toward (forming a great 
prince, an uncommon courage, 4 
donſommate experiente. There were 
many deſective copies of the Koran 
diſperſed about, Othman ſuppreſſed 
them, and publiſted a Koran, after 
tho original, which Abubecer had 
dapolted with Ayeſha, one of the 
widews of Mohammed. Under his 
reign the Saracens completed the 
conqueſt of Baftria, and penetrated. 
as far as the frontier of the Indies. 
Other generals made themſelves 
maſters of what remained on the 
coaſts of Africa, even as far as the 
ſtreigkts of Gibraltar. The iſland 
of Cyprus was ſtill in the poſſeſſion 
of the emperors, and it could not 
be attacked without a fleet. In a 
little time Othman — out in the 
of pt Syria, 1700 

— 4 2 not only this iſland, 
but alſo Aradus and Rhodes. He fold 
in chis aft to a Jew, the famous Coloſ- 
ſus of Rhodes, be bfoke it to pieces, 
and it weighed about 00 hundred. 
weigkt. Othman dad feigned 12 y. 
when the great men of his country 
entered into a conſpiracy againſt him. 
They beſieged him fo cloſely in his 
palace, that he was obliged to go 
out for want of water, | He preſented 
himſelf to the rebels with the Koran 
in his boſom, and declared © them, 
he defired no other judge than that 
book, and that he was ready to repair 
his fault by a public repentance, if 
he had broke the laws it contained. 
The rebels were ſo far from heark- - 
ening to him, that they flung _ 
ves 


OTH 
ſelves upon him, ſtabhed him ip ſe- 
veral places, and Ig his un- 
x oy He was then in the 434 y. 


He was employed during 


Henry. He was e | 
the ſpace of 14 Y. in a war againtt 
the dukes of Bohemia, Vinceſlaus 
and Boleſlaus; but at laſt Boleſlaus 
acknowleged Otho for his ſovereign. 
—— © ed to fubdue his brother 
enry, Who had evoked againſt his 
authority, Otha gave him the duchy 
of Bavaria, in the y. 947. He went 
to France, to alilt Lewis, ſon of 
Charles the Simple, te reduce ſame 
French noblemeg, who had taken 
upon them the charatter of fove- 
reigns. There were continual wars 
during the reigns of Otho. Italy was 
Heel by the. tyrant Berengarive, 
He had uſurped the title of emperer, 
and wanted to elyoule, by force, 
* on — af Lothario. 
0 £ uſur per, came to 
the aſnce of Adelaide, and mar- 
ried her himſelf. Some years after 
being ſent for again into Italy by 
Pope John XII, againſt Berengarius, 
paſſed the Alps, entered Rome, 
and received the Imperial crown 
from the bands of. John XII. | 
In this manner, the empire of the 
Weſt came into the hands af the 
German prigces, who have been in 
flcſhon of it ever ſince. Lombar- 
oy was the fruits of theſe conqueſta. 
Berengarius and his wife were {ent 
priſaners to Germany : but the pope 
knding that the Germans were more 
ta be feared than the pegple belong- 
to Berengarius, received his fon 

the emperor ſo that he depoſed the 
pantiff, . and got Leo VIII eleGed. 
His enemies having re-entered Rome, 
he returned thithar, beſieged it, and 
took it by famine. Benedict V. eleQ- 


ed after John XII, was taken priſo- 


ner, and: ſent ima Germany, An- 


0 

ther journey of Qtho ſubjected Adal- 
bert and the Romans to him. 2 
XIII was in quiet paſſeſſion 'of the 
holy ſee. In 967 2 domeſtic war 
ſenſibly 'Otho 31 it was de- 
clared agaioft him by one of his fons t 
however, he reduced him, and the 
father, moved to compaſſion by the 
him into faveur, and was ſatisſed of 
his fidelity. Lie cauſed Otho, his 
2d ſon to be crowned, and died, 973, 
after having reigned. 37 years. 

- OTHO IL emp. of Germany, ſur- 
vamed the Cruel, ſucceeded Otho I, 
in 973. During che life of his fa- 
ther, he had been erawned emperor, 
and had conquered in Italy, the 


Henry of Bavaria, who had cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed emperor at 
fan, as well as Harold, k. of Den- 
mark, and Boleſlaus, d. of Bohe- 
mia, who had taken part with the 
rebels. In 977, Otho gave the duchy 
of Lorraig to Charles, brother of 
Lothaire, king of France, to attach 
accaſfion of a war between Lothaire 
and Otho. Lothaire had at firſh 
ſame ſucceſs ; bat at length he ſued 
far peace, contrary to the advice of 
the French nobility. At the deſire 
of pope Benedict VIE, Othe haſten- 
ed into haly, to repulſe the Greeks, 
980. At Pavia he reconciled himſelf 
with the Adelaide his mo-- 
Poullia and Calabria, was to get 

ſeſſion of the dowry of Theophania 
his ſpouſe, danghter of Romania the 
Y a Grecian Suc- 
cefs. did not attend his arms. The 


Greeks defeated. him, he was taken 


OTH 

defeat, returned into Lombardy, and 
held an aſſembly at Verona, where 
he: cauſed his ſon Otho III, to be 
elected emperor, - He returned after- 
— to Rome, where he fell ill. 

erceiving his end approaching, he 
divided his money into 4 —8 one 
of which he gave to the churches, 
one to his ſiſter Matilda, another to 
the poor, and the laſt to his ſervants. 
He died in 983, having reigned 10 


years. LEP 
' OTHO III, ſucceeded his father, 
who died, 983, in the empire of Ger- 
many, at about x2 y. of age. The 
beginning of his reign was not free 
from commotions ; however, they 
were all ſuppreſſed very happily. 
His preceptor was the famous Ger- 
bert, a native of Auvergne, whom 
he raiſed to the archiepiſcopal ſee of 
Ravenna, and afterward pope, by 
the name of Sylveſter II. The affair 
that gave him moſt trouble, was that 
at Rome, where Creſcentius would 
fain have kept the ſovereign power 
in his own hands, and whence he 
drove pope Gregory V, the emperor's 
relation, He was prepared for a vi- 
— defence, when advice was 

ght that this prince was march- 
ing toward Rome to chaſtiſe him; 
but he made very little reſiſtance, and 
was obliged in a few days to ſurren- 
der himſelf, with the anti- pope he 
had created. The latter was ſcourg- 
ed, had his eyes put out, and was at 
laſt killed by the populace, beſore 
the emperor had time to pronounce 
ſentence of condemnation on him. 
Pope Gregory V, reſtored at the ſame 
time, died ſome months after; and 
it was then Otho raiſed Sylveſter II 
to the pontificate. The of 
Rome, emboldened by the emperor's 

ce, who was returned to Ger- 


, made a freſn commotion ; 
ant on 


they not liking to be d 
the Germans. Otho was therefore 
ebliged to attem 
ſtore the city 


Rome to tranqui- 


once again to re- 


O T H 
lip; but he took a wrong courſe x 
he flattered himſelf, that if he did 
but once appear, armed ſingly with 
his majeſty, the factions would im- 
mediately lay down their arms ; but 
the contrary happened. The inha- 
bitants of Rome took ſuch great ad- 
vantage of - Otho's appearing with 
few or-no troops, that they confined 
him to his guides z but Hugh, mar- 
quis of Tuſcany, and Henry, duke of 
Bavaria, poſted to Rome, and amuſed 
the common _ by offering ſe- 
veral -propoſals an accommoda- 
tion, till ſuch time as they had fur- 
niſhed the em with an opportu- 
nity of makin his eftaye. This was 
in 1001. Now as this prince had 
good troops in Italy, whither he was 
returned to drive the Saracens out 
of it, from whom he recovered Ca- 
pua, he was not long before he re- 
turned to Rome, with ſo powerful a 
body of troops, that he chaſtiſed the 
inhabitants at pleaſure. He ſet out 
for Germany in the _ of the 
y. 1002; but he died at Paterno, 
Jan. 28, of the ſame y. before he 
was got out of Italy, He is thought 
to have died by poiſoned gloves, 
which Creſcentius's widow, one of 
the moſt handſome women of her 
time, gave him, out of revenge for 
the forfeiting the word he had given; 
he having promiſed to marry her, 
merely to enjoy her ; and afterward, 
when he had ſatisfied his defires, 
laughed at the promiſe. He had 
been unhappy in his wives ; ſhe 
whom he had married (Mary of Ara- 
gon) was not only lewd, but likewiſe 
guilty. of another -crime, for which 
e burnt her; and ſhe whom he did 
not marry, brought him to his end. 
OTHO, the 7th Roman em L 
He was of an anc. family, originally 
of Etruria, was a man of — 
had courage, and an agreeable per - 
ſon; he had been in his youth a great 
favourite of Nero's, and by him pro- 
moted to great employments. His 
being 


OT H. OT HM 


being a favourite of Nero's, was at. extravagance and profufion, to lee 
tributed to a conformity of their vi- one year in a comfortable compe- 
ces, and to the influence of P tency, but was either rioting in luxu- 
his wife, who was Nero's milſtreſs.. rious indulgence, or ſhivering wich 
Nevertheleſs, being appointed gover- want, and expoſed to the inſolence 
nor. of * he ved there and contempt of the world. He was 
with honour for about 10 y. Aſter - ſon of Mr. Humphrey Otway, rector 
ward he attached himſelf to Galba, of Wolbeding in Suſſex, and was b. 
who was placed upon the throne after at Trottin in that county, Mar. 3, 
Nero, in the y. 68. Otho had per- 1641. He received his education at 
ſuaded himſelf that Galba would Wiekham ſchool, near Wincheſter, 
adopt him; ,provoked that Piſo had and became a commoner of Chriſt- 
been preferred before. him, he con- church in Oxford, in the beginning 
trived to deſtroy: both, When raiſed of the year 1669. He quitted the 
to the empire, the public were agree - univerſity without à degree, and re- 
ably deceived by his conduct. He tired to London, though, in the opi- 
did not idle away his time, nor give nion of ſome hiſtorians, he went af-- 
himſelf up to a delicate-way of life ; terwards to Cambridge, which ſeems 
but, he ſhewed a great attention to very. probable, from a copy of verſes 
affairs, and behaved as became an of Mr. Duke's to him, between whom: 
emperor, It is true, they did not ſubſiſted a fincere friendſhip till the 
depend on this change ; they thought death of Mr. Otway. When our poet 
that he had made a truce with his came to London, the firſt account 
pleaſures, and that he diſguiſed his we hear of him, is, that he com- 
inclinations. Perſuaded that nothing menced actor, but without ſucceſs, 
would contribute more to his honour, for he is ſaid to have failed in want 
than mildneſs and clemency, he ye- of execution, which is ſo-material to- 
called many exiles, and reſtored their a good player, that a tolerable exe- 
eſtates to them. Nevertheleſs, Otho cution, with advantage of a good 
did not enjoy tranquility in his mind. perſon, will often ſupply the place of 
Beſides. the reproaches of his conſci- judgment, in which it is not to be 
ence, which are always the conſe- ſuppoſed Otway was deficient. Tho? 
quence of crimes, he was afraid of his ſucceſs as an actor was but indif- 
Vitellius, And indeed, the legions of ferent, yet he gained upon the world 
Germany having revolted, made on by the ſprightlineſs of his converſation, 
their part an emperor. They made and the acuteneſs of his wit, which 
choice of Vitellius their general. In it ſeems, gained him the favour of 
this ſituation, Otho marched againſt Charles Fitz-Charler, earl of Ply- 
his rival at the head of a numerous mouth, one of the natural ſons of k. 
army. He was victorious in 3 bat- Charles II, who procured him a cor- 
tles; but he was defeated in the 4th. net's commiſſion, in the new-raiſed- 
He killed himſelf in deſpair, in the Engliſh forces deſigned for Flanders. 
37th y. of his age, and the 4th month All who have written of Mr. Otway,' 
after he arrived at the Imperial dig- obſerve, that he returned from Flan- 
nity. | ders in very neceſſitous circumſtances, 
OTWAY . (Thomas). - This ex- but give no account how that reverſe: 
cellent poet was not more remarkable of fortune happened: it is not na - 
for moving the tender paſſions, than tural to ſuppoſe, that it -proceeded. 
for the variety of fortune, to which from actual cowardice, or that Mr. 
he was ſubjected. , He never could Otway had drawn down any diſgrace 
ſufficiently combat his appetite of upon himſelf by miſbehaviour in 2 
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military Cation,” If this bad been the 
caſe, he wanted not enemies who 
would have im the circum-- 
tance, and recorded it againſt him, 
with a malicivus'ſatisfaRtion 4 but if 
it did not proceed from actual oo 
ardice, yet we have ſome reaſon to 
conjecture, that Mr. Otway felt a 
ſtrong diſinelination to a military life, 

rhaps from a conſciouſneſs that his 
— failed him, and a dread of mif- 
behaving, ſhould he ever be called to 
an ment ; and to avoid the 
ſhame of which he was apprehenſive 
in conſequence of ſuch behaviour, he, 
in all probability, reſigned his com- 
miſſion, which could not but dif- 
oblige the earl of Plymouth, and ex- 
poſe himſelf to neceflity, What pi 
is it, that he who could put ſuc 
maſculine ſtrong ſentiments into the 
mouth of fuch a reſolute hero as his 
own Pierre, ſhould himſelf fail in 


perſonal courage, but this quality na- 
ture with. from him, and ex- 


changed the chance of reaping laurels. 


m the field of victory, for the equal- 
ly uncertain, and more barren laurels 
of poetry, Mr. Otway tranſlated 
out of French into Engliſh, The hi- 

of the triumvivate ; The firfl part 
of Fulius Cofar, Pong and Cie, 
the ſecond part of Auguſius, Anthony and 
Lepidus, _ a faithful collection 
from the hiſtorians, and other 
authors, concerning the revolution of 
the Roman government, which hap- 
pened under their authority, London, 
1686, in 8?, Our author finding his 
neceſſities preſs, had recourſe to writ- 
ing for the ſtage, which he did with 
various ſucceſs: his comedy has been 
blamed for having too much liberti- 
_ niſm mixed with it; but in wapedy 
he made it his buſineſs, for the moſt 
part, to obſerve the decorum of the 
of the ſtage, He has certainly fol- 
lowed nature in the language of his 

edy, and therefore ſhines in the 

onate parts; more than aby of 
car Engliſh poew. Ay there is ſomes, 
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thing familiar and domeſtie ig the 
fable of his tragedy, he has Rttle 
little pomp, but great energy in his 
n 
he haz admirably ſucceeded in 
tender and melting parts of his tra- 

he fometimes falls into too 
great a famitiavity of in thofe, 
whieh, by Ariſtotle's rule, ought to 


have been raiſed and 

Abe of expreſſion. It hay 
the poet bas founded his tragedy of 
Venice proſerued, On ſo wrong a 
that the greateſt charaQters in it are 
thoſe of rebels and traitors. Hag 
the hero of this play diſcovered the 
fame good qualities in defence of his 
country, that he fhewed for its rain 
and ſubverſiom, the audience could 
not enough pity and admire him; 
bat as he 3s now repreſented, we can 
only ſay of him, what the Roman 
hiſtorian of Catiline, that his 
fall would have been glorions (Si pre 
parria, fic eoncidiſſet) had he ſo fallen 
in the ſervice of his country. Mr. 
Charles Gildon, in his Laws / por- 
try, files Mr. Otway a poet of the 
firſt magnitude, and tells ns, and 
with great juſtice, that he was per- 


feQ maſter of the paſſions, ant 
draws them every where with a de - 
heate and natural ſimplicity, and 


therefore never fails to raiſe ſtrong 
emotions in the foul. Venice 
is ſtil} a greater proof of his influ- 
ence over our paſſions, and the fa. 
eulty of — and bad cha- 
ractera, and involving their fortunes, 
ſeems to be the diſtinguiſhed excel- 
tence of this writer. Though Mr. 
Otway poſſeſſed this aſtoniſhing ta- 
lege moving” the paſſions, and 
writing to the heart, yet he was held 
in great contempt by ſome cotempo- 
rary poets, and was ſeveral times un- 
ſucceſsful in his dramatic pieces. 
The merits of an author are ſeldom 
juſtly eſtimated, till the next age aſter 
his deceaſe; while a man- fires W 
e 


r 
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in the world, he has paſſion, preju- 
dice, private and public malevolence 
to combat; his enemies are induſtri- 
ous to obſcure his fame, by * 
into light his private follies; 
perſonal malice is up in arms againſt 
every man of genius. Otway was 

ſed to powerful enemies, who 
could not bear that he ſhould acquire 
fame ; amongſt whom Dryden was the 
foremoſt. The enmity between Dry- 
den and Otway could not proceed 
from jealouſy, for what were Otway's, 
when put in the ballance with the 
amazing powers of Dryden ? like a 
drop to the ocean : and yet we find 
Dryden declared himſelf his open 
enemy ; for which, the beſt reaſon 
that can be aſſigned is, that Otway 
was a retainer to Shadwell, who was 
Dryden's averſion. - Dryden was of- 
ten heard to ſay, that Otway was a 
barren illiterate man; but, I con- 
« feſs, ſays he, he has a power which 
I have not; and when it was aſk- 
ed him, what power that was? he 
anſwered, Moving the paſſions.” 
'This truth was, no doubt, extorted 
from Dryden, for he ſeems not to be 
very ready in acknowleging the me- 
rits of his cotemporaries. After ſuf- 
fering many eclipſes of fortune, and 
being expoſed to the moſt cruel ne- 
ceſſities, poor Otway died of want, 
in a public houſe on Tower-hill, in 
the 33d y. of his age, 1685. He 
had, no doubt been driven to that 
part of the town, to avoid the per- 
ſecution of his creditors, and as he 
durſt not appear much abroad to ſol - 
licit aſſiſtance, and having no means 
of getting money in his obſcure re- 
treat, he periſhed. It has been re- 
Ported, that Mr, Otway, whom deli- 
cacy bad long deterred from borrow- 
ing ſmall ſums, driven at laſt to the 
moſt grievous neceflity, ventured out 
of his lurking place, almoſt naked 
and ſhivering, and went into a coffee - 
houſe on Tower-hill, where he ſaw 
a gentleman, of whom he had ſome 

Vor. III. | 
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knowlege, and of whom he ſollicited 
the loan of a ſhilling. The gentle - 
man was quite ſhocked, to fee the 
author of Venice preſerved begging 
bread; and compaſſionately put into 
his hand a guinea, Mr, Otway hav- 
ing thanked his benefactor, retired, 
and changed the guinea to purchaſe 
a roll; as his ſtomach was full of 
wind by exceſs of faſting, the firſt 
mouthful choaked him, and inſtan- 
taneouſly put a period to his days. 
Beſides his plays, he wrote ſeveral 


ms. 
"" OVERBURY (fir Thomas) fon of 
Nicholas Overbury, eſq; of Burton 
in Glouceſterſhire, one of the judges 
of the Marches, was b. with very 
bright parts, and gave early diſcove- 
ries of a riſing genius, In 1595, the 
14th year of his age, he became a 
gentleman commoner in Queen's- 
college in Oxford, and, 1598, as a 
ſquire's ſon, he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts; he removed from 
thence to the Middle-temple, in or- 
der to ſtudy the municipal law, but 
did not long remain there, His 
nius, which was of a ſprightly kind, 
could not bear the confinement of a 
ſtudent, or the drudgery of readin 
law ; he abandoned it therefore, 
travelled into France, where he ſo 
improved himſelf in polite accom- 
pliſhments, that when he returned, 
he was looked upon as one of the 
molt finiſhed gentlemen about court. 
Soon after his arrival in England, he 
contracted an intimacy, which after- 
wards grew into friendſhip with fir 
Robert Carr, a Scotch gentleman, a 
favourite with k. James, and after- 
wards earl of Somerſet. Such was 
the warmth of — in which 
theſe two gentlemen lived, that they 
were inſeparable. Carr could enter 
into no ſcheme, nor purſue any mea- 
ſures, without the advice and con- 
currence of Overbury, nor could 
Overbury enjoy any felicity but in 
the company of him he loved; their 

C ] friendſhip 
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Friendſhip was the ſubject of court- 
converſation, and their genius ſeem- 
ed ſo much alike, that it was reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe no breach could ever 
be produced between them; but ſuch 
it ſeems is the power of woman, ſuch 
the influence of beauty, that even 
the ſacred ties of friendſhip are broke 
aſunder, by the magic energy of theſe 
ſuperior charms: Carr, now viſcount 
Rocheſter, fell in love with lady 
Frances Howard, daughter to the 
earl of Suffolk, and lately divorced 
from the earl of Eſſex. He com- 
municated his paſſion to his friend, 
who was too penetrating not to know 
that no man could live with much 
comfort, with a woman of the coun- 
teſs's ſtamp, of whoſe morals he had 
à bad opinion; he inſinuated to Carr 
ſome lu picions, and thoſe well found - 
ed, againſt her honour; he diſſuaded 
him with all the warmth of the ſin- 
cereſt friendſhip, to deſiſt from a 
match that would involve him in mi- 
ſery, and not to ſuffer his paſſion for 
her beauty to have ſo much ſway 
over him, as to make him ſacrifice 
his peace to its indulgence. Carr, 
who was deſperately in love, forget- 
ting the ties of honour as well as 
friendſhip, communicated to the lady, 
what Overbury ſaid of her. She 
knew, that” Carr was immoderately 
attached th" bury, that he was 
directed by Hs Counſel in all things, 
and devoted to his intereſt. She h 
looſe all the rage of which ſhe was 
capable againſt him, and as ſhe 
panted for the conſummation of the 
match between! Carr and her, ſhe ſo 
influenced the viſcount, that he be- 

n to conceive à hatred likewiſe to 

erbury; and while he was thus 
ſubdued by the charms of a wicked 
woman, he ſeemed to change his na- 
ture, and from the gentle, eaſy, ac- 
ceſſible, good- natured man he ap- 
peared formerly, degenerated into 
the ſullen, vindictive, and implaca- 


ble. One thing with reſpect to the 
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counteſs onght not to be omitted. 
She was wife of the famous earl of 
Eſſex, who afterwards headed the 
army of the. parliament againſt the 
king, and to whom the imputation 
of impotence was laid. The coun- 
tels, in order to procure a divorce 
from her huſband, gave it out, that 
tho* ſhe had been for ſome time in a 
married ftate, ſhe was yet a virgin, 
and which, it ſeems, ſat very uneaſy 
upon her. To prove this, a jury of 
matrons were to examine her and 
give their opinion, whether ſhe was, 
or was not a virgin: This ſcrutiny, 
the counteſs did not care to undergo, 
and therefore entreated the favour 
that ſhe might enter maſked to ſave 
her bluſhes ; this was granted her, 
and ſhe took care to have a young 
lady provided, of much. the ſame 
ſize and exterior appearance, who 
perſonated her, and the jury aſſerted 
her to be an inviolated virgin. But 
be that as it may, the whole affair is 
unfavourable to her modeſty ; it 
ſhews her a woman of irregular paſ- 
fions, which poor fir Thomas Over- 
bury dearly experienced ; for even 
after the counteſs was happy in the 
embraces of Carr, now earl of So- 
merſet, ſhe could not forbear the per- 
ſecution of him ; ſhe procured that 
ſir Thomas ſhould be nominated by 
the king to go ambaſſador to Ruſſia, 
a deſtination ſne knew would diſpleaſe 
him, it being no better than a kind 
of honourable grave; ſhe likewiſe 
excited lord Somerſet to ſeem again 
his friend, and to adviſe him ſtrongly 
to refuſe the embaſſy, and at the 
ſame time inſinuate, that if he ſhould, 
it would only be lying a few weeks 
in the Tower, which to a man well 
provided with all the neceſſaries, as 
well as comforts of life, had no great 
terror in it. This expedient fir Tho- 
mas embraced, and abſolutely refuſed 
to go abroad ; upon which, on April. 
21, 1613, he was ſent priſoner to the 
Tower, and put under the care of fir 


Gervis 
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Gervis Velvis, then lord lieutenant. 
The counteſs being ſo far ſucceſsful, 
began now to conceive great hopes 
of completing her ſcheme of affaſ- 
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ouſly propagated by Somerſet, of his 
having died of the French diſeaſe. 
At laſt they produced his death, by 
the application of a poiſoned clyſter, 


-fination, and drew over the earl of by which be next day in painful aga- 


Somerſet, her huſband, to her party:; 
and-he, who a-few years before, had 
obtained the honour of knighthood 
for Overbury, was now ſo enraged 
againft him, that he coincided in 
taking meaſures to murder his friend. 
Sir Gervis Yelvis, who obtained the 


nies expired. This barbarous aſfaſ- 
ſination was ſoon revealed; for not- 
withſtanding what the conſpirators 
had given out, ſuſpicions ran high 
that fir Thomas was poiſoned ; upon 
which Weſton was ſtrictly examined 


* by lord Cook, who, before his lord- 


ip, perſiſted in denying the ſame; 


lieutenancy by Somerſet's intereſt, ſhip, per 


was a creature devoted to his plea- 
ſure. He was a needy man, totally 
deſtitute of any principles of honour, 
and was eaſily prevailed upon to for- 
ward a ſcheme for deſtroying poor 
Overbury by poiſon. Accordingly 
they conſulted one Mrs. Turner, the 
firſt inventer (ſays Winſtanly, of that 
horrid garb of yellow ruffs and cuffs, 
and in which garb ſhe was afterwards 
hanged) who having acquaintance 
with one James Franklin, a man who 
it ſeems was admirably fitted to be a 
cut-throat, agreed with him to pro- 
vide that which would not kill pre- 
ſently, but cauſe him to languiſh 
away by degrees. 'The lieutenant 
being engaged in the conſpiracy, ad- 
mits one Weſton, Mrs. Turner's man, 
who, under pretence of waiting on 
fir Thomas, was. to do the horrid 
deed. The plot being thus formed, 
and ſucceſs promiſing ſo fair, Frank- 
lin buys various poiſons, white arfe- 
nic, mercury-ſublimate, cantharides, 
red-mercury, with 3 or 4 other dead- 
ly ingredients, which he delivered to 
Weſton, with inſtructions how to uſe 
them ; who put. them into his broth 
and meat, increaſing and diminiſhing 
their ſtrength, according as he ſaw 
him affected; beſides theſe, the coun- 
teſs ſent him by way of preſent, poi- 
ſoned tarts and jellies ; but Overbury 
being of a ſtrong conſtitution, held 
long out againſt their influence : his 
body broke out in blotches and blains, 
which occaſioned- the report induſtri- 


but the biſhop of London afterwards 
converſing with him, preſſing the 
thing: home to his conſcience, and 
opening all the terrors of his mind, 
he was moved to confeſs the whole. 
He related how Mrs. Turner and 
the counteſs became acquainted, and 
diſcovered all thoſe who were any 
ways concerned in it ; upon which, 
they were all apprehended, and 
ſome ſent to Newgate, and others to 
the Tower. Weſton having confeſſed, 
and being convicted according to due 
courſe of law, he was hanged at 
Tyburn, after him Mrs. Turner, af- 
ter her Franklin, then fir Gervis Yel- 
vis, being found guilty on their ſe- 
veral arraignments, were executed ; 
ſome of them died penitent. The 
earl and the counteſs were both con- 
demned, but notwithſtanding their 
guilt being greater than any of the 
other criminals, the king, to the aſton. 
iſhment of all his ſubje&s, forgave 
them, but they were both forbid to 
appear at court, Some have ſaid, 
that the body of fir Thomas Over- 
bury was thrown into an obſcure pit; 
but Wood ſays, it appears from the 
Tower regiſters, that it was interred 
in the chapel ; which ſeems more 
probable. The works of Overbury, 
beſides his Wife, which is reckoned 
the wittieſt, and moſt finiſhed of all, 
are, Firſt characters, or witty deſcrip- 
tions of the prophefies of ſundry perſons. 
This piece has relation to ſome cha- 
racters of his own time, which can 

2 — afford 
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afford little ſatisfaction to a modern 
reader; 2d, The remedy of love in 2 
parts, a poem, 1620, 8* ; 3d, Ober- 
. vations in his travels, on the flate 
of the 17 provinces, as they flood, anno 
1609 4th, Obſervations on the pro- 
vinces united, and the flate of France, 
printed Lond. 1651, Sir Thomas 
was about 32 years old when he was 
murthered ; and is ſaid to have poſ- 


ſeſſed an acuteneſs, and ſtrength f 


parts that were aſtoniſhing. There is 
a tragedy of fir Thomas Overbury 
wrote by the late Richard Savage, 
ſon of earl Rivers, which was acted, 


1723, (by what was then uſually 


called, The ſummer company) with ſuc- 
ceſs. 

OVID (Publius Ovidius Naſo) a 
Roman knight, and one of the cele- 
brated poets of the Auguſtan age, 
was born at Sulmo, a town in the 
country of the Peligni, about go 
miles from Rome : his birth fell out 
about the middle of March, in the 
remarkable year, when the conſuls 
Hirtius and Panſa were ſlain in the 
battle of Mutina againſt Antony. 
'This battle was fought about 43 y. 
before the Chriſtian æra, in the year 
of Rome, 710. He was deſcended 
from an anc. family of great honour, 
and of the Equeſtrian order; and 
being born to a handſome fortune, 
he had the advantage of a good edu- 
cation, by which he was accompliſh- 
ed, and became one of the beſt-bred 

entlemen of the age. Nature in- 
Fired him with ſo ſtrong a diſpoſition 
to poetry, that out of love to the mu- 
ſes, he renounced all that applica- 
tion which is neceſſary to thoſe who 
would arrive at dignities, His fa- 
ther defigned him for the bar, and 
prevailed with him to quit his poe- 
tical ſtudies, as a hun and ſtarv- 
ing poſſeſſion: he applied himſelf for 
ſome time to the ſtudy of eloquence ; 
his maſters in oratory were Aurellius 
Fuſcus, and Porcius Latro, under 


whoſe inſtructions he became a good 


advocate; he ſays of himſelf, that he 
pleaded in cauſes at the tribunal 
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of the Centumviri, and that being 
choſe arbitrator in ſome law-ſuits, 
he decided them like a man of ho- 
nour. 


Nec male commiſſa eſt, &c. Triſt. 
lib. 2. v. 93. 


Before mp decemvirs I have ap- 

| ar'd, 

And for the guilty with ſucceſs 
been heard : 

In private matters Pve explain'd 
the laws, 

Nor could he blame his judge who 
loſt his cauſe. 


But his inclination to verſifying ſoon 
returned, and coming into an ample 
fortune upon the death of his elder 


brother, he gave up all public affairs, 


and devoted himſelf wholly to the 
delights of poetry. His fine parts 
were ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the Roman 
wits, and introduced him into the 
company of Tibullus, Severus, Sa- 
binus, Grzcinus Flaccus, all men of 
quality, and of the firſt note in learn- 
ing. He ſoon diſcovered a genius to 
all kinds of poetry, in each of which 
he might have excelled, had he uſed 
more application in his youth, and 
the latter part of his life been leſs 
unfortunate. The natural indolence 
of his temper, joined to the affluence 
of his fortune, and his wit and good- 
humour in- converſation, engaged 
him too much in company with thoſe 
of his own and the fair ſex, to leave 
him time enough to be ſo correct 
and exact in his compoſitions, as it is 


to be wiſhed he had been. Soon af. 
ter he had put on the Toga Virilis, 


which was done at 17 y. of age, Au- 
guſtus honoured him with the Latus 
Clavus, an ornament only worn by 
perſons of quality. He had 3 wives, 
2 of whom he divorced ſoon after 
marriage. His laſt wife Perilla, he 
tenderly loved ; ſhe had a taſte for 


poetry, 
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poetry, and not only proved the beſt 
of wives, while they —— to- 
gether, but after his baniſhment, not- 
withſtanding ſome ungenerous ſoli- 
Citations to the contrary, ſhe remain- 
ed inviolably faithful to him. He 


was very amorous in his youth, and 
indulging the faſhionable vice of the 
age, Rack ſeveral miſtreſſes, one of 


whom he much celebrated under the 
name of Corinna. This poet's writ- 
ings upon love are the obſceneſt pieces 
we have remaining of antiquity ; not 
that we find in them the groſs expreſ- 
ſions of Catullus, Horace, and Mar- 
tial ; but the delicacy, the choice of 
terms which Ovid has excelled in, 
render his works the more dangerous. 
In his Apology indeed, which he com- 

ed in the place of his exile, he 
proteſts he had not committed the 
actions he deſcribed, and that his 
head had a greater ſhare in thoſe de- 
ſcriptions than his heart. Notwith- 
ſtanding his gallantry, he found time 
to finiſh his Hereie epiſtles and his Fafli. 
Several little s are extant under 
his name, which by the beſt critics 
are pronounced ſpurious, He com- 
poſed a tragedy, called, Medea, much 
commended by Quintilian, for the 
beauty of the expreſſion, and the 
dignity of its ſentiments, and gene- 
rally admired by the ancients for an 
excellent piece, The laſt poem he 
writ before his baniſhment, was the 
Metamorphoſes ; but the misfortunes 
he fell into prevented his putting his 
laſt hand to it ; for the 3 firſt books 
are ſcarce correctly finiſhed. By this 
piece he foretold immortality to him- 
ſelf, and that the work would be 
proof againſt the injuries of ſword, 
fire, thunder and time. When he 
found himſelf condemned to baniſh- 
ment, he threw his Metamorphoſis in- 
to the fire, either out of ſpite, or be- 
cauſe he had not put his finiſhing 
hand to them. He himſelf informs 


ys of this particular. Some copies, 
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which had before been taken of this 
beautiful work, were the cauſe of its 
not being loſt. By ſome indiſcretion 
in his conduR, or by an accidental 
diſcovery of ſome paſſages at court, 
which were not fit to be known, he 
fell into a fatal diſgrace, and incur- 
red the diſpleaſure of Auguſtus, when 
he was about 50 y. of age, who ba- 
niſhed him to Tomi, an E 

city, upon the Euxine ſea, near the 
mouths of the Danube, in the neigh- 
bourhood too of a ſavage and bar- 
barous people, who were continually 
making irruptions, where he was ex- 
poſed to the extreme rigours of froſt 
and cold, which was inſufferable to 
an Italian of a delicate and ſoft con- 
ſtitution, who had led his whole life 
in the pleaſures of effeminacy and 
repoſe. Indeed Cæſar was pleaſed 
to leave this diſtreſſed poet the enjoy- 
ment of his fortune, and did not pro- 
cure his condemnation by a decree of 
the ſenate, and made uſe of the term 
relegation inſtead of baniſhment ; 
yet it is certain, he inflicted _ him 
a very ſevere puniſhment ; he ſent him 
among the ſavages, and there left him 
amidſt complaints and groans, under 
the deepeſt deſpair of ever being de- 
livered from them. It has been a 
matter of inquiry for many ages, 
what could be the cauſe of the em- 
peror's reſentment, to puniſh a poet, 
who had ſo often contributed to his 
pleaſures, in fo exemplary a manner. 
Ovid confeſſes in many places of his 
works, that the two cauſes of his 
miſery were, that he had compoſ- 
ed ſome books on The art of love; 
and that he had feen ſomething. 
He does not tell us what it was that 
he ſaw ; but gives us to underſtand, 
that his book contributed leſs to his 
diſgrace than that did. He repeats 
in ſeveral places the ſame complaint 
of having ſeen without defign the 
crime of another, and declares, that 
it is not lawful for him to reveal this 


C 3 myſtery. 
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Myſtery: Attempts have been made 
to conjecture what it was, and the 


more ſilent he is, the greater has been 


the curioſity, to penetrate into this 
Jecret. Some would believe, that the 
poet ſurpriſed Auguſtus in a flagrant 
crime with Juliat his daughter, and 
confirm this by a paſlage of Sueto- 
nius, from which they pretend to ga- 
ther, that Caligula deſpiſed his mo- 


ther, becauſe he believed her to be 


the offspring of the inceſtuous com- 
merce of Auguſtus with Julia. The 
Abbot de Marolles, in his life of Ovid, 
tells us, that he was baniſhed for hay- 
ing read to Julia the laſt verſes of his 
book De arte amandi, and for having 
ſurpriſed Auguſtus uſing that young 

rinceſs with too mach familiarity. 
The latter could not be the reaſon, 
for Ovid was diſgraced ſeveral years 
after Julia was gone from Rome, and 
become the obje of her father's in- 
dignation, I take it to be a truer 
cauſe, ſays Ciofanius, in his life of this 
poet, of baniſhing him, or rather of 
relegating him, that he had accident- 
ally diſcovered Auguſtus in ſome in- 
decent and obſcene action; for Ari- 
ſtotle obſerves in his 2d book of rhe- 
toric, that no hatred is ſo great as 
that which ariſes from being ſurpriſed 
in an indecent fact; but that the ac- 
tion was that of inceſt, is neceſlarily 
falſe. Though Ovid was ſo unfor- 
tunate as not to procure himſelf to 
be recalled, or ſo much as removed 


to another place of confinement, yet 


he never was wanting in reſpe& to the 
emperor; but, on the contrary, con- 
tinued inviolably to praiſe him with 
ſuch extravagance as bordered upon 
idolatry, and he made an idol literal- 
ly of him as ſoon as he heard of his 
death, He-not only wrote his elegy 
in a poem in the Getic tongue, but 
alſo invocated him, and conſecrated 
a Chapel to him, where he went eve- 
Ty morning to offer him incenſe and 
adoration. The ſucceſſor and family 
of this prince had their ſhare in all 


OVA 
this worſhip, and were in all proba- 
bility the real motive of it. How- 


ever, the yn ppy poet could find 
no remedy for hi — 2 the 
court continued as inexorable under 
Tiberius as before, and he died in 
his exile, in the 4th y. of this empe - 
ror, in the year of Rome, 771, about 
60 y. of age. He deſired that if he 
died in the country of the Getæ, his 
aſhes might be carried to Rome, and 
that the epitaph he compoſed for him- 
ſelf, might be inſcribed upon his 
tomb. He not only met with huma- 
nity among theſe Barbarians, but alfo 
a great deal of civility. They loved 
and honoured him in a ſingular man- 
ner, and teſtified their eſteem for him 
by a public decree; they made a 
general mourning for him, and buri- 
ed him in a ſtately monument before 
the gates of the city. He boaſts of 
one thing, which will prove that he 
renounced gallantry in his exile; for 
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he pretends, that no perſon of what- 
ever age or fex, could complain of 
him. He wrote an infinite number 
of verſes during his exile. Mr. Cow- 
ley very juſtly remarks, that one may 
ſee through the ſtyle of Ovid de Tri- 
flibus, the humble and dejected con- 
dition of ſpirit wich which he wrote. 
He had, among other good qualities, 
that of not being ſatirical, and yet 
he was very capable of compoſing 
ſatirical verſes, as he has ſhewn in his 
poem againſt Ibis; for no piece ever 
diſcovered more gall -than this, nor 
more ſevere maledictions. He wrote 
it a little after his baniſhment. Ovid 
was of a pale complexion, his per- 
ſon of a middle ſtature, and a 
der, but graceful, his body ftrong 
and nervous, tho' not large limbed. 
According to Apuleius, he died upon 
the ſame day with Livy the hiſtorian. 
The works of Ovid are well known 
his poetical abilities advanced him 
with great juſtice in the higheſt rank 
among the Roman poets. It is ob- 
ſerved, that he was the beſt bred gen- 

tleman 
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tloman of all the celebrated genius's 


of the age in which he lived, and- 


perhaps the copiouſneſs of his ex- 
preflions was owing in ſome mea- 
ſure to the civility of his breeding, 
as well as to the luxuriance of his 
fancy; and though Virgil and Ho- 
race were courtiers too, yet they fell 
ſhort of him in courtlineſs of expreſ- 
fion ; however they exceeded him in 
majeſty of thought, in cloſeneſs and 
exactneſs of ſtyle. The reaſon was, 
Ovid was a gentleman, and the others 
not ; his good breeding was natural 
tohim from his infancy, theirs was ac- 
quired in their riper years, and would 
never fit ſo handſomely upon them. 
The moſt celebrated of the elegiac 
Writers were Tibullus, Propertius and 
Ovid, Tibullus is elegant and 

lite; Propertius noble and high ; 

Ovid is to be preferred to both, be- 
cauſe he is more natural, more mov- 
ing, and more paſſionate. The fix 
books of his Faffi, which he fent to 
Germanicus the fon of Druſas, con- 
tain variety of choice learning ; the 
other fix which he oſed, were 
never finiſhed, his ſudden death, or 
his unfortunate exile, prevented his 
deſign. The ſtyle of this poem is 
eaſy, ſoft, and natural, the ſubject is 
not always equally tractable, nor ca- 
pable of being adorned, nor has he 
often ſcope enough for his wit; yet, 
ſays Scaliger, in many places he goes 
beyond himſelf in purity and polite- 
neſs. Selden call this poet a great 
Canon Lawyer, upon the account of 
his Faſti, which give us the beſt ac- 
count of the religion and feſtivals of 
the old Romans. The epiſtles are 
ſaid to be the moſt polite part of all 
Ovid's works ; the thoughts, ſays 
Scaliger, are admirable, his elegancy 
natural and eaſy, they have a true 
poetical air ; Rapin calls them the 
Flower of the Roman Wit, yet he 
owns they fall much ſhort of that 
maturity of judgment, which is the 
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chief perfection of Virgil. His 4t 
of love, and his amozous compolitions- 
are criminal and of pernicious exam 
ple ; yet they have had their unchaſte 
votaries in all ages, The writers of 
the Auguſt hiſtory relate, that the em- 
peror ÆElius Verus was fo deli ; 
with that little piece of Ovid, De arte 
amandi, that he would often read him 
in his bed, and when he went to 
ſleep, he uſed to put him under his 
pillow. The Metamorphoſis of Ovid, 
is ſaid to be copied after one Parthe- 
nius of Chios, who had written an 
excellent poem upon the ſame ſub» 
jet ; this work of Ovid's was ſo 
highly eſteemed by the Grecian 
Wits, that they tranſlated it into 
their own language. He has ſhew-' 
ed wit and art in this piece, but his 
youthfulneſs would ſcarce be par- 
doned, but for the veracity of his 
wit, and a peculiar happineſs of fan- 
cy. His ſtyle, fays Borrichivs, in 
this poem is not fo lofty as in ſome 
of his other compoſitions ; but yet 
there is beauty and exactneſs in it. 
This work is in this reſpect highly to 
be admired, in that it does, in that 
wonderful order, and as it were with 
a certain chain and concatenation, 
preſent to us almoſt all the fables of 
the ancients, from the beginning of 
the world to that very time. Al- 
phonſo, k. of Naples, being with 
his army in the neighbourhood of 
Salmo, aſked, if it was certain, that 
Ovid was born there ? and the people' 
affuring him that he was, he ſalated 
the town, and paid his acknowlege- 
ments to the genius of the country, 
that had produced fo great a poet. 
It is ſaid that the pen of Ovid was 
found about 2 centuries ago at Tau- 
runum, a town of the lower Hun- 

ary, with this inſcription, Ouidii 

aſonis Calamus. It was diſcovered. 
under ſome anc. ruins, and preſented 
to Ifabella, q. of Hungary, who ſet 
a great value upon it, and preſerved 
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it as a moſt venerable relic. Cvid L. Bat. 1714, 4. Cum notis va- 


was printed, ad uſum Delph. 4 vol. 
Lugd. 1688, 4%, By Burman 4 vol. 
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ACK (major Richardſon). This 
gentleman was the ſon of John 
Pack, of Stocke-Aſh in Suffolk, eſq. 
who, in the y. 1697, was high ſhe- 


riff of that county. He had his ear- 


ly education at a private country 
ſchool, and was removed from thence 
to Merchant Taylors, where he re- 
received his firſt taſte of letters; for 
he always reckoned that time which 
he ſpent at the former ſchool as loſt, 
ſince he had only contracted bad ha- 
bits, and was obliged to unlearn what 
had been taught him there. At the 
age of ſixteen he was removed to St. 
John's college in Oxford. About 18 
his father entered him of the Middle 
Temple, defigning him for the pro- 
feſſion of the law; and by the pecu- 
liar indulgence of the treaſurer, and 
benchers af that honourable ſociety, 
he was at 8 terms ſtanding admitted 
barriſter, when he had not much ex- 
ceeded the age of 20. But a ſeden- 
tary, ſtudious life agreeing as ill with 
his health, as a formal one with his 
inclinations, he did not long purſue 
thoſe ſtudies. Aſter ſome wavering 
in his thoughts, he at laſt determin- 
ed his views to the army, as being 
better ſuited to the gaiety of his 
temper, and the ſprightlineſs of his 
genius, and where he hoped to meet 
with more freedom, as well as more 
action. His firſt command was that 
of a company of foot in March, 
1705. In November, 1710, the re- 
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giment in which he ſerved, was one 
of thoſe 2 of Engliſh foot, that were 
with the marſhal Staremberg at the 
battle of Villa Vicioſa, the day after 
general Stanhope, and the troops un- 
der his command were taken at Brig- 
huega, where the major being killed, 
and our author's behaviour being 
equal to the occaſion on which he 
ated, his grace the duke of Argyle 
confirmed his pretenſions to that va- 
cancy, by giving him the commiſſion 
of the deceaſed major, immediately 
on his arrival in Spain. It was this 
accident which firſt introduced our 
gallant ſoldier to the acquaintance of 
that truly noble and excellent perſon, 
with whoſe protection and patronage 
he was honoured during the remain- 
ing part of his life. 'The ambition 
he had to celebrate his grace's heroic 
virtues (at a time when there ſubſiſt- 
ed a jealouſy between him and the 
d. of Marlborough, and it was fa- 
ſhionable by a certain party to tra- 
duce him) gave birth to ſome of the 
beſt of his performances, What 
other pieces the major has written in 
verſe, are, for the moſt part, the 
unlaboured reſult of friendſhip, or 
love; and the amuſement of thoſe 
few ſolitary intervals in a life that 
ſeldom wanted either ſerious buſineſs, 
or ſocial pleaſures, of one kind or 
other, entirely to fill up the circle, 
They are all publiſhed in one volume, 
together with a tranſlation of The 
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Fife of Miltiades and Cymon, from Cor- 
nelius Nepos; the firſt edition was, 
1725. Major Pack obliged the world 
with ſome Memoirs of the life of Mr. 
Mycberley, which are prefixed to Theo- 


bald's edition of that author. Mr. 
acob mentions a piece of his which 
e ſaw in MS. entitled, Religion 
and Philoſophy, which, ſays he, with 
his other works, demonſtrate the au- 
thor to be a polite writer, and a man 
of wit and gallantry. This amiable 
ntleman died at Aberdeen in Scot- 
d, in the month of September, 
1728, colonel Montague's regiment, 
in which he was then a major, being 
uartered there. 5 
PADILLA (Mary de) miſtreſs to 
Peter the Cruel, k. of Caſtile, was 
educated in the family of Alphonſus 
of Albuquercus, where ſhe reſided 
when the k. of Caftile fell in love 
with her, during his expedition of 
Aſturias, One of the king's brothers, 
having taken up arms againſt him in 
that country, and the rebellion being 
ſupported by another brother in Ar- 
ragon, might have been attended 
with dangerous conſequences, there- 
fore the court judged it proper to put 
an immediate ſtop to it. The king 
marched in perſon with an army to- 
ward Aſturias. Don Alphonſus, of Al- 
buquercus and his wife, went the ſame 
journey. Mary de Padilla, one of the 
maidens, who waited upon her, made 
a deep impreſſion on that monarch's 
ſavage heart. She ſoon complied, 
for A bedded together during that 
journey. This was in the y. 1352. 
This prince was already betrothed to 
Blanche of Bourbon, daughter of 
Peter I, of that name, duke of Bour- 
bon. Though his bride was as beau- 
tiful as his miſtreſs, and of a vaſtly 
more illuſtrious family, he ſhewed 
no impatience to conſummate his 
marriage, and took it ill that Al- 
phonſus ſhould preſs him upon that 
article. At laſt the nuptials were 
celebrated in June 135 3, without any 
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pany: His miſtreſs had been de- 
ivered of a daughter ſome time be- 
fore. The k. ſoon conceived a great 
diſguſt for his conſort ; and the third 
day after his marriage, he went after 
his miſtreſs, whom he had left in a 
citade] on the banks of the Tagus. 
The q. and princeſs Eleanor his aunt, 
entreated him earneſtly not to behave 
in ſuch a manner ; but their intrea- 
ties were ineffectual. Several cour- 
tiers followed him, and ſome of 
them perſuaded him to return to his 
wife : but as ſoon as he had paſſed 
two days with her, he went back 
again to his concubine. He behaved 
fill worſe and worſe to his wife, and 
at laſt had her poiſoned in 1361. 
The miſtreſs died ſoon after at Seville, 
and was buried in a monaſtery which 
ſhe had built. Her obſequies were' 
celebrated throughout the whole king- 
dom, as though ſhe had been a law- 
ful q. and her children were educated 
as heirs apparent to the crown. She 
had enjoyed a full power during her 
being in favour. Her brother Diego 
de Padilla had been promoted to the 
polt of lord Chamberlain, in 1353, 
and the next y. to the dignity of 
grand maſter of the order of San 
Jago, in the y. 1354, in the room 
of Don Frederic the king's brother. 
His marriage did not prevent his 
being promoted to that maſterſhip, 
though it had never before been be- 
ſtowed upon a married man. How- 
ever Padilla had a rival in the king's 
favour. In 1357, he conceived ſuch 
a paſſion for Alfonſa Coronella, that 
he quite forgot our Mary de Padilla, 
for the beautiful widow of Don Diego 
de Haro, and finding he had no hopes 
of gratifying his paſſion, but under 
the title of a huſband, he pretended 
his former marriage was void, and 
married her. He was ſoon weary of 
his new wife. Though Mariana 
ſpeaking of Padilla, ſays, Fæminæ 
« prxter injuriam pellicatus magnis 
* animi et corporis dotibus, dignzque 
© Im- 
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e imperio ;? i. e. A woman, who 
« excepting the diſgrace of her proſti- 
< tution, was adorned with all the 

« good 1 of body and mind. 
ALLAVICINO (Ferrante) fon 
of Marquis Pallavicino a nobleman 
of confiderable diſtinction in Piacenza 
in Italy. He gave, from his infancy 
ſtrong indications of a great genius. 
Having made a great progreſs in the 
elements of learning, he was ſent by 
his parents, to a monaſtery, where 
he improved very much in learning 
and piety, and raiſed the higheſt ex- 
pectations of himſelf, But afterward 
engaging by his own inclination, and 
e ſolicitation of others, in compo- 
fitions of a da s kind, that were 
unworthy of his family and profeſſion, 
he paved the way to vice. The firſt 
cauſe of his diſgrace was this. He 
had obtained leave from his general 
to go into France, and pretended to 
ſet out for that country ; but ſo far 
from it, he did not once leave Ve- 
nice (inchanted by the love of a 
young woman) but lived privately 
there; and impoſed upon his friends, 
to whom he often wrote feigned re- 
lations of his travels through France, 
About this time he com ſeveral 
works, and among others, his Cor- 
riero Swaligiato, or The courier robbed 
of his mail : a ſatirical work. He 
travelled into Germany with d. 
Amalfi, under the character of his 
Chaplain. He lived near 16 months 
with this duke. He returned to 
Venice, {from Germany) very much 
diſguiſed in his face by the evil, con- 
tracted either by the ſtoves in that 
country, or his intrigues with the 
women ; and reſolved to new-model 
his Corriero Swaligiato, and enlarged 
it with many new letters and diſ- 
courſes. But giving the manuſcript to 
a bookſeller, he was betrayed, and 
ſoon thrown into priſon, where he 
lay 6 months; and being releaſed 
from it, threw off the religious habit, 
and ſkulked up and own privately. 
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by revenge, or at the inſtigation of 
his ſuperiors, got Pallavicinoto leave 
Italy, with one Morfu, who ſet out 


firſt for Geneva, where Pallavicino 


intended to get ſome of his works 
inted : but inſtead af conducting 
to Paris, he went toward Avig- 
non, where crofling a little river, 
they were ſeized by a company of 
Sbirri, upon pretence of their carry- 
ing contraband and confined : 
the traitor was ſoon diſcharged, and 
liberally rewarded. As for Pallavi- 
cino, he was thrown into priſon, and 
his condemnation was already come 
from Rome; ſo that he was to be 
hrought to a'tryal only for form-ſake. 
— — — in a dark dungeon, 

t ſo far into the graces 
of the — that he allowed him 
wax- candles, that he might amuſe 
himſelf in reading. But getting to- 
gether a good number of thoſe tapers, 
he one night ſet fire. to the priſon 
door, but not ſucceeding in his at- 
tempt to eſcape, he was treated with 
great inhumanity. He was beheaded 
in the flower of his age. 

PAPINIAN (ÆEmilius) a famous 
lawyer, eſteemed the oracle of the 
law. The emperor Severus made him 
a judge. This prince when he was 
dying, recommended his 2 ſons Ca- 
racalla and Geta to him, of whom the 
firſt, after having inhamanly maſſa- 
cred his brother, in the very arms of 
their mother, deſtroyed all thoſe who 
had any connexion with him. Pa- 
pinian could not eſcape his cruelty, 
this barbarous wretch wanting to force 
him to compoſe a diſcourſe to excuſe 
the death of Geta, to the ſenate and 
the people, the lawyer frankly made 
him this anſwer : It is not fo eaſy to 
* excuſe a parricide, as to commit it, 
and it is being guilty of another 
« parricide to accuſe an innocent per- 
« ſon, after having taken away his 
« life.” This brave anſwer coft him 
his life, and his fon, who was then 

quæſtor 
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gueſtor, was alſo put to death. This, 


ha pened in 212. 


the y. of Rome 461, rendered . 
ſelf formidable to the Sabines, whom 
he defeated ſeveral times, 
which he triumphed. He made his 
firſt campaigns under Papyrius Craſ- 
ſus his father, and was famous for 
his valour, when he was nominated 
dictator, by Furius Camillus, whom 
illneſs obliged to quit the army near 
Samnium. Papyrius, in compliance 
with cuſtom, and the religion of his 
country, went to renew the auſpices at 
Rome, and forbid his lieutenant to 
fight upon any account, whatever ad- 


vantageous opportunity mi * offer ; 
but Fabius hav found a favourable 
moment, attack ked — and de- 


feated them entirely. Papyrius, upon 
his return, would have puniſhed the 
conqueror for his diſobedience ; but 
the army oppoſed the condemnation of 
Fabius, — dictator obliged to 
yield to force, complained in vain to 
the ſenate, and to the tribunes of the 
people, who blamed him for an ex- 
ceſs of ſeverity ; it alſo loſt him the 
affectign of the ſoldiers, which oc- 
caſioned him to loſe a battle, he 
fought ſoon after. The danger in 
which he ſaw himſelf at this time, 
obliged him to relax.of his rigour, 
and he regained the friendſhip of his 
troops, which procured him new tri- 
umphs over the Samnites : he made 
100000 of them paſs under the yoke, 
and retook from them all they had 
taken from the Romans. 

PARKER (Matthew) ſon of Wil- 
liam Parker, citizen, of Norwich, a 
calender of ſtuffs, and who lived in 
good reputation, and was grandſon 
of Nicholas Parker, principal re- 
giſtrary of the archbp. of Canterbury. 
Matthew was b. Aug. 6, 1504, in 
Norwich. His father dying when 
he was 12 y. old, his mother took a 
particular care of his education, 
was admitted at Cambridge 1320, 


APYRIUS Curſor, conlul, in degrees, and 


for. preached frequently. a 


He 
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he was made fellow 
He became adele 


where he 
and after 
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Paul's crols, and at 
was made chaplain to g. 
lem, who highly red his on 
xcoune of hi groge val fr re · 
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ch m to care 

that her daughter Elizabeth 
not want his pious and wiſe coun 
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. 0-51, to the pro- 
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bend af Cori 3 in CA 
of Lincoln, and a few days after to 
the deanery of the ſame church ; he 


lived in reputation and_ ar 
K 


. VI, : — 


| » on 
pretence of his being married; and 
having heartily the refor- 
mation, he was obliged to abſcond, 
and to live privately in Norfolk-with 
his family, and was, obliged often to 
— 7 to avoid being 
taken n being obliged to a 
haſty fight, he 92 Eu from his horſe, 


and g& a hurt, of which he never 
recovered. | 


2 , am 
recovered, During this retirement, 
he turned the book of pſalms into 
Engliſh verſe, and wrote in defence 
of the marriage of prieſts. His cir- 
- cumſtances were happily changed on 
the acceſſion of q. Elizabeth, in 
whoſe reign he was raiſed to the ſee 
of Canterbury, 1559, being the ſe- 
cond archbp. of that ſee ; he was ſo 
far from deſiring this dignity, that he 
endeavoured to avoid it. He private- 
ly diſſuaded the q. from exchang- 
ing the temporal revenues of biſhop- 
rics for impropriations, and adviſed 
her to remove crucifixes and lighted 


tapers out of churches, particularly y 


out of her own chapel. The Ro- 
maniſts invented afterwards a tale, 
that he had been conſecrated at the 
Nag's-head inn or tavern, in Cheap- 
fide. The original inventor or re- 


, 


orter of this ſtory, was Thomas 
Neale, ſometime chaplain to bp. Bon- 
ner, retailed afterwards by Champrey, 
Thomas Hardyng, Henry Fitz-Si- 
mons ; the author of The legacy to the 


proteſtants, and others, But this noto- 
rious, and improbable falſehood, hath 
been fully confuted by archdeacon 
Maſon, in his Vindication of the church 
of England, concerning the conſecration 
and ordination of the LiBeps, publiſhed 
afterwards in Latin, by fir Nath. 
Brent ; by archbp. Bramhall, in his 
Confecration of proteſtant biſhops vindi- 
cated : to which is ſubjoined, The 
record of our archbp's: conſecration ; and 
of late by the moſt candid father P.F. 
le Courayer, in his Defence of the En- 
gliſb ordinations, tranſlated into En- 
gliſh, in 3 vols, 8. and publiſhed in 
1725, and 1728. Parker took care 
to have the ſees filled with learned 
and worthy men, and well affected 
to the reformation, In 1564, he 
completed the reparation and build- 
ing of his palace of Caterbury, which 
coſt him 14001. and founded a free- 
ſchool at Rachdale in Lancaſhire. In 
1568, he chiefly procured the publi- 


n 
cation of the great Engliſh bible, 
called the Bi/bop's bible, Aſter a life 
ſpent in many noble and pious works, 
he died May 17, 1575, aged 72. He 
had married in the 43d y. of his age, 
one Mrs, Margaret Harleftone, = a6 
was then 28. She and he had enter- 
tained a great liking for one another, 
about the ſpace of 7 y. but were 
hindered from marrying by the bloody 
ſtatute of k. Henry Vil, which made 
the marriage of the clergy felony. 
That obſtacle being removed, by the 
acceſſion of Edward VI, they married, 
and lived very happily together 23 
He had by her 4 ſons. The 
archbp. beſides the great gifts which 
he made in his life · time, — 
many valuable legacies at his death, 
to ſeveral perſons and places. He 
was buried with great ſolemnity, his 
bowels being put into an urn, were 
laid in Howard's chapel in Lambeth 
church; his body was interred in 
the chapel in the palace at Lambeth, 
under an altar- tomb erected by him- 
ſelf. There it reſted quietly till 1648, 
when one of the regicides, col. Scot, 
having got poſſeſſion of part of that 
palace, and wanting to turn the 
chapel into a hall, or drawing- room, 
he cauſed the tomb to be demoliſhed, 
as ſtanding in the way. The corpſe 
being dug up, was found encloſed in 
a ſear-cloth in many doubles, in a 
leaden coffin. Scot opened the ſear- 
cloth to the fleſh, and found the body 
as freſh as if lately dead, and then 
privately tumbled it into a hole near 
an outhouſe, where poultry was kept, 
and fold the coffin to a plummer. 
After the reformation, fir William 
Dugdale, having private notice given 
him of this inhuman proceeding, ac- 
quainted archbp. Juxon with it, 1661, 
who procured an order from the houſe 
of lords, to examine one Hardy, con- 
cerned in the fact; and he diſcovering, 
after ſome time, where he had laid 
the body, it was brought into the 
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chapel 
litany deſk, near the ſteps aſcending 
to the altar, on the ſouth- ſide of 
which it formerly lay. The old mo- 
nument was again reſtored, a ſhort 
inſcription put over his grave, and 
another on a braſs plate affixed tothe 
monument, ſaid to have been com- 
poſed by archbp. Sancroft. I ſhould 
have obſerved, that archbp. Parker 
1 ſufficient proofs of his learning 

y the books he publiſhed, and was 
a great lover and preſerver of MSS, 
and other antiquities. 

PARKER (Samuel) bp. of Oxford, 
ſon of John Parker, one of the barons 
of the Exchequer in 1659, was b. in 
September 1640, at Northampton, 
and was admitted into Wadham- 
college in Oxford in 1656. But was 
much diſcountenanced by the warden 


doctor Blandford, on account of his 


being a zealous preſbyterian or inde- 
ponent, wherefore he removed to 

rinity-college. Upon the reſtora- 
tion, he was for a while at a ſtand, 
and caballed among the oppoſers of 
epiſcopal government ; till he was 
_ upon by doctor Ralph 

athurſt, and became a warm member 
of the church of England. In 1665 
he was elected fellow of the Royal- 
Society: and publiſhed ſome Phyfco- 
theological eſſays, which he dedicated 


to doctor Sheldon, archbp. of Can- fe 


terbury; and in 1667, the archbp. 
appointed him one of his own chap- 
lains. In 1672 he was inſtalled pre- 
bend of Canterbury, and had alſo a 
living in Kent given him. K. James 
II nominated him to the biſhopric 
of Oxford, and he was conſecrated 
at Lambeth, Oct. 17, 1686. He 
had ſhewed himſelf all along very 
obſequious to the court, but this ad- 
vancement won his heart, and made 
him ready even to ſacrifice his reli- 
gion to his ambition. He was made 
a privy-counſellor, and by a royal 
mandamus conſtituted preſident of 
St. Mary Magdalen's college in Ox- 


PAR 
, and buried juſt above the ford. In 1688, there was publiſhed; 


a pamphlet, entitled, An impartial re. 
lation of the whole proceedings againſt 
St. Mary Magdalen-college in Oxon, in 
1687, containing only matters of fat as 
they occurred. Notwithſtanding his 
dignities, he became ſo contemptible, 
and his authority in his dioceſe was 
ſo very inſignificant, that when he 
aſſembled his clergy, and deſired 
them to ſubſcribe an addreſs of thanks 
to the k. for his declaration for liberty 
of conſcience, they all unanimouſly 
refuſed. He endeavoured to do the 
court a piece of ſervice, by publiſh- 
ing Reaſons for abrogating the Teft, 
Finding his projects unſucceſsful, and 
being undoubtedly, ſelf- condemned, 
for Fis apoſtacy, he died with a 
broken heart, in Magdalen-college, 
March 20, 1687-8. , 
PARSONS, (Robert) b. at Ne- 
ther-Stowey in Somerſetſhire, in 1546. 
In 1563, he was ſent to Baliol-col- 
lege in Oxford, where he diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf as an acute diſputant, In 
June 1574, he left England, and 
went to Louvain, and there met with 
father William Good, his country- 
man, with whom he ſpent ſome days. 
He afterwards went to the Engliſh 
college at Rome, and was there ad- 
mitted into the ſociety of Jeſuits, 
July 4, 1575, and went through the 
veral claſſes of divinity, In 1580, 
he returned to England, with father 
Edmund Campian and others, in 
order to advance the intereſt of the 
Roman catholic religion. While he 
ſtayed here, which was in the quality 
of a ſuperior, he travelled about the 
country to gentlemen's houſes, diſ- 

iſed in the habit, ſometimes of a 
older, ſometimes of a gentleman, 
and at other times like an apparitor 
or miniſter, and excited the Roman 
catholics to endeavour to depoſe q. 
Elizabeth. Father Campian, being 
ſeized and committed to priſon, Par- 
ſons made the beſt of his way out of 
England, and went to Rome, where 
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bb conflitured rector of the En. 
college in 2587. ths afterward 
a V "ho" T - where he 
procured for ſup- 


plying Englandwith Bel. He be. 


eame known by his writings, c. for 
lic cauſe, to the k. 


to keep up an irreconcileable difievence 


between the ki ms of Spain and 
d, and tv incite the to 


invade Bngland and Ireland. He re- 
turned to Rome, where his died, April 
1610, and was interred in the 
Fr Ne I, belonging to the Engliſh col- 
how thers, and a monument erected 
to his me 
4 PAS (Manaſſes de) Marquis of 
z-W at Saumur in 1590, 
carried arms at the age of 13, and 
going through all the military gra- 
ons, he arrived ſucceſſively to the 
employments, of aid-de-camp, meſtre 
de camp, merechal-de-camp, lieute- 
nant-general, lieutenant de armee en 
chef, and ſignalized his courage in 
all theſe poſts, He was taken pri- 
— of Rochelle, — 
to — place, and th 2 - 
Lewis XIII, made offers for —. ran- 
fom, the Rochellers would: not con- 
Smt to it, perſuaded that a priſoner 
of that importance might be the 
means of ſaving a great number of 
theirs: After the death of Guſtavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, he was 
ent ambaſſador- extraordinary, into 
Germany, and by his addreſs, he 
ht about a union of the Swedes, 
and many ftates of the empire with 
the k. which in its conſequences was 
very advantageous to France, At — 
return, he was made lieutenant-gen 
of Metz and Toul, andthe war — 
recommenced in 163 5, with — 
of Auſtria, he commande@ths kn 
army, in conjunction — 
of Saxe-Weymar. The fatigue 


underwent in bee ee. 


him into a dangerous 


Der wards from him, and was advanced 
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ever he was ſtill of ſervice to the ld; 
— ſent to his bedſide to conſult hit. 
1639, being obliged to beſi 
Taten withea — = he - - 
led. by Piecolomini, and after 
moſt vigorous defence, he was 
not overcome till the blood, which 
he had loſt by his wounds cauſed 
him to- faint away in the hands of 
his enemies. The k. treated ſeveral 
times about 9m pak — at laſt 


he was exchanged againſt general 
Ekenfort, 12 = va — 18000 
crowns, But the uis did not 


enjoy his liberty long, for he died of 
his wounds at Thionville, in 1640. 
Iſaac de Pas, his eldeſt ſon; was not 
leſs remarkable for his courage and 
capacity than his father, He was 
viceroy of America in 1660, and 
died ambaſſador extraordinary in 
Spain 1688, Anthony, eldeſt ſon of 
this laſt, was, as well as his 
father, a great general. rd Bppalings 
himſelf in — and in Italy, at 
the battle of Staffarde, at the taking 
of Sura, &c. and having been made 
lieutenant-general in 1693, he ſerved 
in that quality —— and died 
in 1711, at the age of 63. His me- 
moirs have been publiſhed, in which 
he ſpeaks with a great deal of freedom, 
of the faults, which moſt of the French 
generals committed in the war, from 
1667, to the end of 1701. 
PATERCULUS (Velleius) was of 
an illuſtrious extraction, as a 
by thoſe of his family, who had ſig- 
nalized themſelves in the exerciſe of 
many of the greateſt employments of 
the Roman empire; was a milita 
tribune when Caius Czfar, a grat 
fon of Auguſtus, had -an interview 
with the k. of the Parthians, in an 
iſle of the Euphrates. He command- 
ed the cavalry in Germany under Ti- 
berius, and accompanied that prince 
9 y. ſucceſſively; in all his expedi- 
tions; he received honourable re- 


to the prætorſhip. Having * 
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fucceeded in the military profeſſion ; 
heſays himſelf, that the remembrance 
of the countries he had ſeen during 
the time he commanded in the armies, 
and in his voyages through the pro- 
vinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Achaia, 
Afia the leſs, and other more eaſterly 
regions, efpecially thoſe upon the 
ſhores of the Euxine ſea, furniſhed 
his mind with moſt agreeable diver- 
ons. Whereby one may judge, that 
if he had writ this hiſtory as entire 
and large as he ſometimes promiſed, 
we ſhould have found many things 
very conſiderable in it, as reported 
by a man who was fo eminent an eye- 
witneſs, and had a ſhare in the ex- 
ecution of the nobleſt part of them. 
In that little which is left, wherein 
he repreſents all compendiouſly, divers 
particulars are related, that are no 
where elſe to be found ; which hap- 

ns either by the filence of other 

iſtorians in theſe matters, or the or- 
dinary loſs of part of their labours. 
Beſides the two books of the abridged 
hiſtory of Velleius Patercwus, a frag- 
ment has been produced, which is 
aſcribed to him, touching the defeat 
of ſome Roman legions in the country 
of the Griſons, It mentions a city 
called Cicera, and takes notice, that 
of à legion there engaged, Verres 
alone eſcaped, whom Cicero cauſed 
afterwards to be condemned with in- 
famy, for having, during his procon- 
fulſhip in Sicily, uſed ſuch extortions 
that almoſt ruined that important 
province. But moſt learned men, 
and Velſerus with Voſſius among the 
reſt, declaim _—_ this piece, which 
they affirm to be counterfeit, as well 
by the ſtyle, which ſeems to be of 
an age much inferior to that of Pater- 
eulus, as by the matter whereof it 
treats, wherein they find great ab- 
ſardities. But laying aſide the doubt- 
fal judgment of eritics, as it is 
evident in reſpe& of the true phraſe 
of this author, that excepting the 
faults, which proceed rather from his 
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tranſcribers than himſelf, and the 00 


ies ä — we have nothi 

— pure in all the Latin — 
than his writings, nor more worthy 
of the times of Auguſtus and Tibe- 
rius. This write? is allowed to be a 
clear and efficacious iner of an- 
cient hiſtory, He is honeſt and true, 
ſays Aldus Manutiue, till you come to 
the Cæſars, where he is not every 
where faithful; for through flattery 
he conceals and covers many things, 
and plainly relates them otherwiſe 
than they were, yet he where 
expreſſes himſelf with a full and flow- 
ing eloquence, Nothing, ſays Lip- 
ſius, can flow with greater purity and 
ſweetneſs than this ſtyle, he compre- 
hends the antiquities of the Romans 
with ſo much brevity and perſpicuity, 
that (if he wereextant entire) he would 
be without an equal ; he commends 
the illuſtrious perſons he names with 
a certain exalted oratory, and be- 
coming ſo great a man. His ſtyle is 
pure, clear, elegant, and worthy of 
the beft age of Roman literature, The 
firſt edition of this author, was pub- 
liſhed by Rhenanus at Bafil, from the 
manuſcript of Morbac, in the y. 15 20. 
It is obſerved that no ancient writer 
but Priſcian makes mention of Pater- 
culus; but the moderns have done 
him infinitely more juſtice, by pub- 
liſhing him frequently with notes 
and commentaries. The Annales 
Felleiani of Mr. Dodwell, prefixed 
to the Oxford edition, are a piece of 
learning which diſcovers a very great 
knowledge of antiquity. V. Pater- 
culus, ad uſum Delph. 47. Cum notis va- 
rior, & Burman's, are the beſt editions. 
PATRICK (Simon) bp. of Ely, 
ſon of a mercer at Gainſborough, 
Nottinghamſhire, was b. Sept. 8, 
1626. He was admitted into Queen's- 
college, Cambridge, in 1644. He 
was preſented by the earl of Bedford 
to the rectory of St. Paul's, Covent- 
garden, in London, and continued 
among his pariſhioners all the * 
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the plague in 1665, comforting them. 
In 1678, he was made dean of 
Peterborough. In 1680, he was of- 
fered by the lord chancellor the living 


of St. Martin in the Fields, but re- 


fuſed it, being not willing to leave 
his pariſhioners of Covent-Garden, 
and fearing he ſhould not be able to 
diſcharge the duty of ſo extenſive a 
cure. In 1682, doctor Lewis du 
Moulin, who had been a hiſtory- 
profeſſor at Oxford, and had been 
author of many bitter books againſt 
the church of England, ſent for Dr. 
Patrick, when he lay fick, and made 
a ſolemn declaration of his concern 
and regret on that account, and it 
was publiſhed after his death. In 
1686, Dr. Patrick and Dr. Jane, the 
king's profeſſors of divinity at Oxford, 
held a conference with ſome popiſh 
prieſts, at the deſire of the earl of 
Rocheſter, then lord treaſurer, in the 
preſence of k. James II. The earl 
was convinced that the religion of the 
proteſtants was the ſafe way of ſal- 
vation. During that king's reign, he 
continually preached or wrote againſt 
the errors of the church of Rome. 
On this account the k. ſent for him, 
and with a ſevere check he refuſed to 
be introduced to his majeſty by Dr. 
Crew, bp. of Durham, but was in- 
troduced by bp. Sprat. The k. treat- 
ed him with great civility, but de- 
fired him to remit of his zeal againſt 
popery, and quietly enjoy his own 
religion. The dean anſwered with 
great courage, that he could not give 
up a religion, which ſtood upon fo 
good a foundation as that of the pro- 
teſtants. In 1687, he publiſhed a 
prayer, compoſed for that time, when 
perſecution was to be em- 
ployed againſt all who ſtood firm to 
their religion; and the ſame y. he 
and Dr. Teniſon received a large ſum 
of money from lady Ceventry, which 
enabled them to ſet up a ſchool at 
St. Martin's, to confront the popiſh 
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one, opened at the Savoy, for ſedue? 
ing youth into popery ; which money. 
was afterwards employed to the ul> 
of the poor vicars in the dioceſe of 


Canterbury and Ely, and ſince ſettled 
by a& of parliament. He was very 
ſtrenuous in oppoſing the reading of 
k. James's declaration. He was very 
active at the revolution, in ſettling the 
affairs of the church. He was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners fe 
reviewing the liturgy. In 1689, he 
was promoted to the ſee of Chicheſter, 
where he very aſſiduouſly diſcharged 
the duties of his function. He was 
employed with others of the ne- 
biſhops, to ſettle the affairs of the 
church of Ireland, In 1691 he was 
tranſlated to the ſee of Ely, in the 
room of bp. Turner, who had re- 
fuſed to take the oaths to the govern- 
ment. As ſoon as he was ſettled in 
that ſee, he maintained 2 lectures in 
2 churches, at each end of the town 
of Cambridge. He finiſhed the affair 
which had been long depending, be- 
tween the biſhops of Ely and lord 
Hatton, in relation to Hatton-Garden 
in London, and procured a rent- 
charge of 100 l. a y. to be ſettled on 
that biſhopric for ever. He very 
much improved his palace at Ely, 
making commodious gardens ; where 
he died, May 31, 1707, in the 8 iſt 
y. of his age, and was interred in 
the cathedral, He was author of a 
Commentary upon ſeveral books of the 
old Teflament, and other religious 
works, 
PAUL (father) ſon of Franciſco 
i, a merchant, and Iſabella Mo- 
relli, a native of Venice, was b. there, 
Aug. 14, 1552. His uncle Ambroſio, 
a prieſt, upon the death of his father, 
took upon him the care of his educa- 
tion; he made a great N N in 
learning, and was —_ e for a 
ſtrong memory, and clear judgment. 
He took upon him the habit of the 
Servites in 1566, two y. after _ 


— . -. 
upon occaſion of the diſpute between 
the republic of Venice Ka the court 
| to eccleſiaſtical ' 
name of Franciſco Sarpi for that of immunities, father Paul was appointed 
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kis tacit profeſſion, which he ſolemnly 
renewed, May 10, 1572. Upon en- 
tering into this order, he chan d his of Rome, relatin 


Paul. At 22 y. of age he was or- one of the divines and conſultors of 
dained prieſt, and went to Milan, the republic, and took up his pen in 
when cardinal Borromeo was reform- defence of it, and wrote a piece upon , 
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ing his church, who had ſhewed great 
reſpett to him. Before he left Man- 
tua, one Claudio, who was jealous 
of his ſuperior talents, accuſed him 
to the inquiſition of hereſy. But 
father Paul appealing to Rome, was 
honourably acquitted. When he was 
but 26 y. of age, he was choſen 
provincial of this order for the pro- 
vince of Venice, In 1579, in a 
general chapter held at Parma, he 
was appointed, with two others, to 
draw up new regulations and ſtatutes 
for his order. This employment made 
it neceſſary for him to reſide at Rome. 


When his office of provincial was 


ended, he retired for 3 y. to the 
ſtady of natural and experimental 
philoſophy, and anatomy, and was 
then choſen procurator-general of his 
order, and during his 3 y. reſidence 
at Rome he aſſiſted, by the Pope's 
command, at ſeveral congregations, 
where matters of the higheſt import- 
ance were debated. Pope Sixtus V 


had a great eſteem for him, and he 


contracted an intimate friendſhip with 
cardinal Bellarmin, and other eminent 
perſons. From Rome he went to 
Naples, inveſted with the character 
of vicar-general of the chapters, and 
viſitor of the convents. Upon his 
return to Venice, he reſumed his 
ſtudies : but now he was expoſed to 
a ſeries of troubles. Gabriel Col- 
liſſoni, aſpiring to be general of the 
order, was oppoſed by father Paul, 
whereupon he, in order to revenge 
himſelf upon Paul, accuſed him to 
the inquilition at Rome. This created 
him great vexations for ſeveral years, 
all which he ſupported with magna- 
mmity, proſecuting his ſtudies. In 
the beginning of the 17th century, 
Vor, III. 


excommunication ; the pope having 
excommunicated the duke, the ſenate, 
and all their dominions, and ordered 
the clergy to forbear all ſacred offices 
to the Venetians. The title of his 
treatiſe was, Conſolations of mind, 10 
quiet the conſciences of thoſe who live 
well, againſt the terrors of the inter- 
dick, publiſbed by Paul V. He revived 
another tract, formerly compoſed upon 
the ſame ſubje&, by John Gerſon, and 
prefixed an anonymous letter, in 
which he exhorted the prieſts to 
perform their ordinary functions, with- 
out any apprehenſions that this was 
contrary to their duty. This piece 
was condemned by the inquiſition, 
and attacked by Bellarmin; and 
Paul defended it. He compoſed like- 
wiſe a work on the inquiſition of Ve- 
nice, and had a conſiderable ſhare in 
the treatiſe concerning the interdict, 
publiſhed in the name of the 7 di- 
vines of the republic, wherein it is 
proved, that the eccleſiaſtics were ſo 
far from being obliged to obey it, 
that they could not ſubmit to it with 
innocence. He managed the contro- 
verſy with great temper, © Neverthe- 
leſs the court of Rome was ſo exaſ- 
perated againſt him, as to cite him 
by a decree of Oct. 30, 1606, under 
pain of being excommunicated, to 
appear perſonally at Rome, to anſwer 
the charges of hereſies urged againſt 
him. But inſtead of "appearing, he 
pabliſhed a manifeſto, ſhewing the 
invalidity of the ſummons, and af- 
terward drew up a piece, which was 
preſented to the pope, repreſentir'g 
ſeveral manifeſt' hereſies and tyran- 
nical doctrines, contained in the writ- 
ings of thoſe, who pretended to de- 
fend the paepe's cauſe in this contro- 
D verſy. 
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. He offered likewiſe to diſpute 
any of the 's advocates in a 
place of ſafety, on the articles laid 


might be found. In April 1607, the 
0 acrorerſy herwen the republic and 
the court of Rome was ended, by 
the interpoſition of the k. of France, 
and father Paul, though extremely 
odious to the pope's party, was com- 
rehended in the accommodation. 
However, on October 5 following, 
he was attacked, in his return to his 
convent, by $ aſſaſſins, who gave 
him 15 wounds, and left him for 
dead, and then retired to the palace 
of the pope's nuncio in Venice, from 
whence they eſcaped that evenin 
either to Ravenna or Ferrara. Theſe 
circumſtances diſcovered who were at 
the bottom of this attempt; and 
her Paul ſaid pleaſantly, that the 
wounds were made ſtylo Romanz 
curiæ. This was not the only at- 
tempt made upon his life, and even 
monks, and thoſe of his own order, 
were employed in thoſe deſigns. The 
ſenate took all poſſible precautions 
for his ſafety, and he himſelf lived 
in a more private manner than before. 
= applied himſelf to the writing his 
wncil of Trent, for which he had 
begun to colle& materials long be- 
fore, Since the interdict, his name 
was become very famous over all 
„ fo that many great per- 
ſonages went to Italy to converſe 
with him; and ſeveral princes ho- 
noured him with their letters, and he 
had very advantageous offers from 2 
kings to reſide in their dominions. 
He ſaw death approaching him with 
a firmneſs and tranquility, which * 
teſtimony to the integrity of his life, 
and the purity of his intentions, and 
died with ſtrong ſentiments of piety, 
January 14, 1623, aged 71. His 
funeral was very magnificent, attend- 
ed by a great concourſe of the nobi- 
ty, . perſons of all ranks; and 


0 bis charge ; promiſing to retract bee 
kee! any errors in which he 


F E L 

the ſcnate erected a monument to him. 
His council of Trent, Treatiſe of ec- 
cle/iaftical matters and Letters, have 
n, publiſhed in Engliſh. 
PELOPIDAS, . Theban 
general, illuſtrious by his birth, his 
riches, and ſtill more by his virtues. 
e was an intimate friend of Epami- 
nondas, and they were jointly em- 
ployed in the management of public 
affairs, both in war and peace, with- 

out their connexion being any 
weakened. Pelopidas being baniſhed 
from Thebes, by a public decree, 
which the Lacedzmonians made, re- 
tired to Athens, where he immediate. 
ly ſet to work, to contrive ſome means 
to free his country from the tyranny 
of its enemies. Having aſſociated: 
himſelf with ſeveral other exiles, they 
appointed a day to put their ſcheme: 
in execution, in concert with ſome- 
worthy citizens, who were within the- 
city, and Pelopidas, at the head of 
the moſt reſolute, entered Thebes,. 
killed the tyrants, and reſtored liberty 
to his country. Pelopidas was then. 
put at the head of affairs ; he van- 
quiſked the Lacedzmonians, diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf at the battle of Leuc- 
tra, ravaged Laconia, and advanced. 
to the very gates of Sparta. Some 
time after the Thebans ſent him envoy 
to the k. of Perſia, who beſtowed on 
him great marks of his eſteem, and. 
nted him all his demands. The 
ucceſs of this negotiation, which 
procured the freedom of the Greeks, 
did Pelopidas a great deal of honour, 
and he was highly extolled on his 
return, He then engaged the The- 
bans in a war againſt Alexander, 4 
rant of Pherza, who ravaged Theſſa- 
ly, and he marched againſt this prince, 
who oppoſed him with an army much. 
ſtronger than his own. Somebody 
mentioning this to Pelopidas,* So much. 
the better, replied he, then we ſhall 
« vanquiſh a greater number.” They 
fought, and Pelopidas got the day,. 
but, tranſported by an exceſs of cou- 
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PEN 
w9ge, and his reſtatment 2gau the 
| tant, he plu bimſ⸗ into the 
dleſt of the battalions, and was 
e killed fighting valiantly. There 
were great honours paid to his corple 
at Thebes, and they were not ſlow in 
revenging his death upon the tyrant 
of Pheraa., This was about 364 y. 


before J. C. | 

PENN William) fon of fir Wil- 
liam Penn, knt. admiral of England, 
and one of the commanders: at the 
taking of Jamaica, He was b. Oct. 


14, 1644, in the pariſh of St. Cathe- i 


tines, London. In 1660, he was 
entered a gei commoner of 
Chriſt- church; and matriculated in 
—_— that y. as a knight's ſon. 
ere We are told, he continued 2 y. 
and mean while, being influenced by 
the preaching of one Thomas Low, 
or Loe, a quaker, he, and ſome other 
ſtudents, withdrew from the national 
form of worſhip; and held private 
meetings for the exerciſe of religion, 
where they and prayed 
among themſelves. This offending 
the governors of the univerſity, Mr. 
Penn was fined for nou-conformity, 
and contitiving fill zealous in his 
religious exerciſes, was at length ex- 
pelled his collegs. Upon his retura 
home, his father treated him ſeverely 
upon the ſame account; and at laſt 
turned him out of doors ; but being 
to travel in France, in company with 
2 perſons of quality, and where 
continned 2 y. and returned well 
killed: in the French langua ; and 
accompliſhed with a polite viour. 
He was then entered into Lincoln's- 
Inn, io te ps where he re- 
in London, i 666, he went — 
to reſide in Ireland, to take care of 
an eſtate which his father had com- 
mitted to his management. He here 
took to a ſcrious and retired way 


of 
bving, and the ing of 
Thomas LA — at 


that when he was impriſoned for 
— at the quakers meetings, he 
would privately his diſcharge. 
About the y. 1688, he became 2 
public preacher among the quakers, 
—_— his feſt lore, entitled 
Truth exalted ; and ſoon after, The 
guide miſfaten, and the ſandy foundation 
ſhaken. Being the ſame y. committed 
to the Tower of London for his opi- 
nions, he wrote there ſeveral 


particulathy his Ns cro/s no 
After being confined 7 months, he 
was releaſed, and went in Sept. 1680, 
to Ireland, where he preached amon 
the quakers. Returning to Engla 
and the conventicle prohibiting 
the meeting of diſſenters, under ſe- 
vere penalties, he was committed to 
Newgatein Auguſt 1670, for preach- 
ing in Grace-chureh-ſtreet. be · 
ing tried for that offence, with Wil- 
_ Mead, at the ſeſſions at the 
- Bailey, were itted by 
—_— Mong Dat Arp 25a 
and left him an eſtate of 15001, per 
ann. in and Ireland. In 
Feb. 1670-71, Mr. Penn was com- 
mitted again to Newgate, for preach- 
ing at a meeting in Wheeler-ſtreet, 
D 2 London, 
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London, and continued a priſoner 6 
months, In 1672, he married the 
daughter of fir William Springett. In 


1677, he travelled into Holland and 


Germany, in order to propagate 
quakeriſm ; and had frequent conver- 
ſations with the princeſs Elizabeth, 
daughter of the q. of Bohemia. Upon 
his petition to k. Charles II, and in 
regard to the memory and merits of 
his father, in divers ſervices, he ob- 
tained a patent, dated March 4, 
1680-81, whereby was granted to 
him a large tract of land in America, 
to be erected into a province and ſeig- 
nory, and called Penſylvania: the 
deſign of it to be, to reduce the ſavage 
nations by gentle and juſt manners, 
to the love of civil ſociety and the 
chriſtian religion; and to tranſport 
thither an ample colony, towards en- 
larging the Engliſh empire and its 
trade. The 3oth of Auguſt 1682, 
Mr. Penn embarked at Deal for Pen- 
ſylvania, accompanied by many per- 
ſons, eſpecially quakers; and applied 
himſelf to make his colony thrive 
and flouriſh, In 1684, he returned 
to England. King James II, who 


was his friend, coming to the crown 


ſoon after, he was admitted into a 
very great degree of favour with his 
majeſty, but it brought upon him the 
imputation of being a papiſt, and 
of promoting the bad deſigns of the 
court, by his frequent attendance 
there. Upon that account, being at 
the revolution ſuſpected of — a 
papiſt, or a jeſuit in the diſguiſe of a 
quaker, he was examined before the 
privy- council, Dec. 10, 1688, and 
obliged to give ſecurity for his ap- 
pearance the iſt day of the next 
term, and was diſcharged on the laſt 
day of Eaſter term following. In 
1690, when the French fleet threatned 
a deſcent an England, he was again 
examined before the council, upon 
an accuſation of holding correſpon- 
dence with the late k. James II. and 


PER 

impriſoned or held upon bail,” fof 
ſome time, but releaſed in Trinity- 
term. He had prepared for going 
over to Penſylvania, when he was 
prevented by a freſh accuſation agai 
him, on the oath of one William 
Fuller a notorious villain, who was 
pilloried for being an impoſtor. A 
warrant was granted for Mr, Penn's 
—_— which he narrowly 
eſcaped at his return from George 
Fox's burial, Jan. 16, 1690; upon 
which he concealed himſelf for 2 or 
3 years. In the latter end of the y. 
1693, he was admitted to appear 
before the k. and council, where he 
cleared his innocence ſo effeQually, 
that he was acquitted. © His wife 
Gulielma Maria, dying in Feb 
1693-4, he married in March 169 <6, 
the grand-daughter of Holliſter of 
Briſtol, by whom he had 4 ſons and 
one daughter. In 1699, himſelf, 
with his wife and family embarked 
for Penſylvania. Upon the acceſſion 
of q. Anne to the crown, he was in 
great favour with her, and often at 
court. In 1707 he had the misfortune 
of being involved in a law-ſuit with 
the executors of a perſon, who had 
formerly been his ſteward. And not 
being able to get relief in the court 
of Chancery, he was obliged to live 
within the rules of the Fleet. It was 
then, perhaps, that he mortgaged the 
province of Penſylvania, for 66001. 
to Mr. Gee and others. In 1713, he 
agreed to make over all his rights in 
Penſylvania to the crown, in conſide- 
ration of 1200 l. but his infirmities 
hindered him from executing the in- 
ſtrument of ſurrender. He died July 
30, 1718, in the 74th y. of his age, 
and was interred at Jordans in Bucks 
inghamſhire. | . 

PERCY (Algernon), earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and lord high-admiral of 
England in the reign of k. Charles I. 
was deſcended from a very ancient and 
noble family, and was ſon of Hou 

; : ca 
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earl of Northumberland, by Dorothy 
hter of Walter Devereux, earl of 


da 
Ei In his father's life-time he was 
created kt. of the Bath, and upon his 
death, on the th of November 1632, 
ſucceeded to his titles and eſtate. 
13th 2635, he was inſtalled kt. of the 
; and ſoon after ſworn of the 
privy council. In March 1635-6, he 
was appointed admiral of a fleet which 
was much than the crown had 
to ſea fince the death of q. Eliza» 
th, and by which the k. intended, 
that his neighbour princes ſhould diſ- 
cern his rfl = —_—_ his 
{overeignty at ſea. | The y. follo 
the earl * advanced to the poſt of 
lord high-admiral of England ; and in 
1640 was made general of the army 
levied againſt the Scots ; but falling 
fick ſoon after, the command of it was 
given to the earl of Strafford, as lieu- 
tenant- general under him. Upon the 
meeting of the long parliament in No- 
vember 1640, he joined the party op- 
te to the court; upon which the k. 
in 1642, revoked his commiſſion as ad- 
miral. In jan. 1642-3, he was appointed 
one of the commiſſioners of the parlia- 
ment in the treaty at Oxford, where 
he behaved with much courage, civili- 
ty, and wiſdom; but the fame y. he, 
together with the earls of Pembroke 
and Saliſbury, and divers members of 
the houſe of commons, was indicted of 
high - treaſon at Saliſbury, for aſliſting 
the parliament, before judge Heath, 
Bankes, Forreſter, and Glanville ; 
though the jury could not be induced 
to find the bill. The y. following an 
aſſociation being paſt for Wilts, Dorſet, 
Devon, and Cornwal, the earl, with 
ſeveral other lords and commiſſioners, 
had power to appoint colonels and other 
officers, to raiſe monies, &c. The ſame 
y. he went to Petworth, with a pur- 
poſe of going over to the k. at Oxford, 
if by the lord Conway's negotiation, 
and the earl of Holland's reception 
there, he had found encour2gement ; 
but being deterred by the uſage which 
that earl met with, he returned to the 


moſt efforts, that his maj 
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great every i 
that he never intended — whet by 
had actually not done. In January 
1644-5, he was one of the commiſſio- 


inſt any compliance 
ogh, ſays lord Cla- 
Tendon, he, who was the proudeſt man 
alive, could not look upon the deſtrue- 
tion of monarchy, the contempt 
which the nobility was already reduced 
to; and which muſt then be increaſed, 
with any pleaſure ; yet the repulſe he 


had formerly received at Oxford upon 


his addreſſes thither, and the fair eſcape 


he had afterwards from the jealouſies 


of the parliament, had wrought fo far 


upon him, that he reſolved no more to 
— upon the one, or to provoke the 
er 


; and was willing to ſee the king's 
power and authority ſo much reſtrain- 
ed, that he might not be able to do 
him any harm. In April 1645, he was 
appointed by the parliament one of the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty ; and 
in May following had the care of the 
king's children committed to him by the 
houie of lords; and in December the 


ſame y. among other propoſitions for 


peace, it was voted in parliament, that 
he, together with the earls of Eſſex, 
Warwick, and Pembroke, ſhould be 
made dukes, In September 1648, he 


was one of the commiſſioners for the 


treaty with the k. in the iſle of Wight. 
After his majeſty's death, he lived a 


private life, till juſt before the reſtora- 


tion, when General Monck had a con- 
ference for that at the earYs 


- houſe with ſeveral lords and commo- 


ners, who were eſteemed the heads of 
the — preſbyterian party, and 
were willing, a r proviſion 
for their — 3 ut- 
might be 
reſtored to his full rights, the 
church to its poſſeſſions. His lord- 
ſhip ſurvived the reſtoration ſeveral y. 
and dying October 1 3th 1668, was in- 
terred at Petworth in Suſſex. By his 
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royement of navi 


choice for marine N 
ſuch as could ſhew the fai 
and ancienteſt houſe, but 


the quality of the perſon ; by which 
election, as his lordſhip had — ho- 
nour and reputation to the ſeamen, ſo 
alſo a love and admiration not only ſrom 


them, but from all ſuch as pretended y. 
to virtue and worth. He was remark- 
able even in his youth for the ſobriety 


and regularity of his behaviour, as 
well as the neſs of his perſon. 
And he was undoubtedly a 
in his whole deportment ; what looked 
like formality in him, being only a 


punctuality in keeping up his dignity 


from the invaſion and intruſion of bold 
men, from which no man of that age 
ſo well preſerved himſelf. a= notions 
indeed were not large nor ; yet his 
temper and — in 1 
gained bim the reputation of an able 


and a wiſe man ; which he made evi- 


dent in the excellent government of his 


family, where none was more abſo- 


lutely obeyed, and none had ever 


— — lenge I 
tes — ys ex- 
preſſed himſelf very tly. And 


if, continues lord C „ he had 
t the k. as much above him, as 
he thought himſelf above other confide- 
rable men, he would have been a good 


ſubje&t : but the extreme undervaluing à day in ſtudy, for near 2 y. without 
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law. This diſguſted his whcle, 
Cyprian Perrot, counſellor of the great 


ouncing che proteſtant religion, at 
. of age ; but refuſed to take or- 


y eraned -” — — That 

might not do any thi „le 
Rudied phi y,and then biste) ad 
for that purpoſe, ehoſe for his maſter Mr. 
Stuart a Scotchman, a Lutheran, anda 
learned man. He ſpent 12 or 15 hours 
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Aiſcloßng his intention to any perſon. 


He afterwards, r gne, made 
à ſecond abjuration in roteſtant 


church of Helme, near Vitry, and 
went to Holland, till the noife of his 
change was over. He ſtayed a y. at 
Leyden, where he learned Hebrew, 
and contracted a friendſhip with Sal- 
maſius. From Holland he went to 
England, and afterwards returned to 
Paris, where he ſpent his time agree- 
ably, between his books, and the ſo- 
ciety of learned ladies and lemen, 
till his private affairs called him to 
his ſmatl eſtate, called Ablancourt, 
where be continued, excepting occa- 
fonally viſiting of Paris, till he died. 
He was viſited during his laſt iUneſs, 
by Mr. du Boſc, a famous proteſtant 
miniſter of Caen, then baniſhed to 
Chalons. His death happened Nov. 
17, 1664, aged 58. Moreri has given 
a catalogue of his works, which con- 
fiſt moſtly of tranflations, for he uſed 
to ſay, * to ſerve one's country, a 
man ought rather to tranſlate va- 
< Juable authors, than to write new 
* books, which ſeldom publiſh any 
thing new.“ He ſlept, eat, and 
wrote indifferently at all hours either 
of the day or night. Tho' his father 
had compoſed 100,000 verſes, yet he 
could never write two together. He 
was delighful in converſation, and 
ſerved his -gaiety of temper till 
is death. Patru, whe wrote his 
elogium, ſays, he was poſſefled of the 
moſt excellent moral qualities. The 
bible was his particular ſtady, He 
was well ſkilled in philoſophy and 
languages. 

PHILIP, duke of Orleans, ſon of 
Philip the brother of Lewis XIV. b. 
in 1674. He bore the title of duke 
de Chartres during the life of his 
father, and married Frances Mary de 
Bourbon, the king's natural daughter. 
This marriage was not approved of 
dy Elizabeth-Charlotte of Bavaria, 
his mother ; who looked this 
alliance as a diſgrace to her. 2 . 


PHI 

the young duke made his firſt eum 

ign under marſhal Luxemburgh, 

charged, in the battle of Steen- 
kirk, at the head of the 
troops, where he was wounded in the 
ſhoulder. After the peace, the Juke 
devoted himſelf to ſtudy of the 
= 
a preſs. In 1706, in 
dent ick to command the army in 
Lombardy. The prince went and 
put himſelf at the head of the troops, 
which were in great diſorder, and 
joined the duke de la Feullade, at 
= Ao * He = 
ſent owed ince ne, 
—. of the Imperialite, —7 ad- 
vanced to raiſe the ſiege. A council 
of war immediately aſſembled. The 
duke of Orleans was of opinion to 
rom of the lines and face the enemy, 

t was over- ruled by marſhal Marſin, 
who had his orders from court. The 
duke was wounded in the firſt onſet. 
He had ſcarcely got into the far- 
geon's hands, but he heard his army 
was entirely routed, and the enemy 
maſters of the camp. He then re- 
treated and ed the mountains. 
The following y. the duke of Orleans 


went to the aſſiſtance of the k. ef 


Spain, and after the battle of Al- 
manza, at which he was not prelent, 
ſubdued the kingdom of Valencia 
and Arragon, and re-eſtabliſhed a 
little the declining fortune of the &. 
of Spain ; but the court of France 
ſuſpecting that he had a deſign him- 
ſelf upon that throne, which Philip 
ſeemed likely to quit, recalled him. 
Upon the death of Lewis XIV, the 
parliament declared him regent. After 
the death of cardinal-du-Bois his fa- 


vourite, on whom he threw the load 


of the moſt burthenſome and mecha - 
nical part of government, he took 
the weight of affairs upon himſelf. 
But through exceſſive fatigue, and a 
voluptuous way of living, his health 
viſibly declined. He neglected the 
advice of his friends and the phyk- 

D 4 cians, 
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PH 
many- ſervices having raiſed him to 
the degree of captain- general, he de- 
feated near Mantinza, Machamdas 
tyrant of Sparta, whom he killed 
with his own hand, for which great 
victory they erected a brazen ſtatue of 
him, and placed it at Delphos, in the 
temple of Apollo. The y. after this 
famous fight, Philopemen was elected 
in the aſſembly of the Nemæan games, 
for the ſecond time, captain- general 
of the Achæans, and was loaded, in 
the preſence of the Greeks, with all 
the honours his exploits merited. His 


PHI 

eians, and continuing in an alternate 
courſe of pleaſure and buſineſs : he 
was ſeized, one day, with a violent 
dixzineſs in his head, which ſnatched 
him away in the midſt of a conver- 
ſation, without giving him a mo- 
- ment's time to reflect. He died in 

1723, in the goth y. of his age. 
PHILOPEMEN, a famous Gre- 
cian general, b. at Megalopolis in 
Arcadia, had an excellent education, 
. and applied himſelf in his infancy to 
military exerciſes. As ſoon as he was 
-out of his tutor's hands, he entered 
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himſelf among the troops which the 
city of Megalopolis ſent to make in- 
curſions into Laconia, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in ſeveral expeditions. 
When the troops were not in the field, 
he employed himſelf in hunting, agri- 
culture, public buſineſs, and ſtudy, 
and particularly, read treatiſes of phi- 
loſophy, to aſſiſt him in making a 
progreſs in virtue, or books which 
treated of the military art, to which 
he had a ſettled inclination. He was 
but 7 y. of age, when Cleomenes 
k. of Lacedzmonia attacked Mega- 
lopolis. Philopemen defended his 
country with as much courage as 
- ſucceſs, and ſome months after, equal- 
ly fignalized his courage in the battle 


of Selaſia, where the ſame Cleomenes 


was overcome by Antigonus. This 
prince, charmed with his valour, did 
what he could to attach him to his 
ſervice ; but Philopemen choſe rather 
to go into Crete, where he completed 
himfelf in the art. of war. He re- 
turned ſome time after to the Ach ans, 
where his reputation cauſcd them to 
elect him general of the cavalry. In 
this poſt, he ſoon anſwered the opi- 
nion his fellow-countrymen had con- 
ceived of him; and the glory he ac- 
quired at the fight of Elis, fixed his 
reputation. He made an advanta- 


geous reformation in the troops of g 


the Acha ans. He revived their ſink - 
ing courage, and made them ſhake 


off the yoke of foreign powers. So 


4 


glory received a check, in a naval 
fight, with the tyrant Nabis, ſucceſſor 
of Machamdas. Philopemen, who 
did not underſtand the conducting a 
fleet, flattered himſelf he ſhould ſuc- 
ceed at ſea, as well as in other places ; 
but he learned at his coſt, the value 
of experience, and after having been 
beat, he narrowly miſled falling into 
the hands of the conquerors. This 
diſgrace rendered him more circum- 
ſpe&, and he ſought a long time an 
opportunity to revenge himſelf. He 
ſurprized Nabis near Sparta, fought 
him, and gained a complete victory. 
After the death of. this tyrant, he 
made himſelf maſter of Sparta, and 
obliged this city to enter into a league 
with the Achzans. Here he tarniſhed 
his glory, in-rendering himſelf the 
executor of the injuſtice of the 
Achzans againſt the Spartans. At 
laſt this celebrated captain, at the age 
of 66, and general of the Achæans 
for the 8th time, going, though ill, 
with a handful of troops againſt the 
Meſſenians, was defeated ; and after 
having performed prodigies of valour, 
he- fell into the hands of his enemies, 
who carried him to Meflina, and 
poiſoned him. The Achæans re- 
venged this horrible outrage, per- 
formed magnificent obſequies to their 
eneral, and erected ſeveral ſtatues, 
with magnificent inſcriptions, This 
was about 184 y. before J. C. a 


PHO 
- * PHOCION, one of the greateſt 


men in Greece, was brought up in 
the ſchool of Plato, and Xenocrates, 
whoſe leſſons he put in practice. 
Being perſuaded that eloquence is a 
neceſſary inſtrament to a ſtateſman, 
more eſpecially in a republican go- 
vernment, he carefully applied him- 
ſelf to ſpeak after a ſolid, conciſe, 
and forcible manner, His manly 
and majeſtic eloquence created a jea- 
louſy in Demoſthenes himſelf, who 
dreading the aſcendancy of Phocion, 
and ſeeing him come one day into the 
aſſembly of the people, cried out ; 
© there is the hatchet of my diſcour- 
© ſes.” When he entered into the 
management of public affairs, he 
acted with integrity and diſintereſted- 
neſs, being inſenſible to every other 
intereſt, but that of the public. So 
that, although he had been choſe 45 
times general by the people, without 
ever having aſked or ſolicited for it, 
he lived and died poor. He would 
have thought himſelf defamed, if he 
returned from his campaigns, with 
any thing but the glory of his noble 
actions, and the benedictions which 
the people of the countries he had 
ſpared, loaded him with. Neither 
Philip, nor Alexander, who eſteemed 
his probity, as much as they feared 
his courage, could attach him to them 
by favour, nor abate his zeal toward 
his country. Phocion diverted the 
laſt from making war againſt Greece, 
and prevailed on him, rather to 
make uſe of his arms againk the ene- 
mies of the Grecians.. Succeſs hav- 
ing attended this ſcheme, Alexander, 
as an acknowlegement to him, who 
had given him this ſalutary counſel, 
ſent him an hundred talents, as to 
the only honeſt man there was in 
Athens. If Alexander allows me to 
be ſuch in this mediocrity of for- 
tune, anſwers Phocion, to the de- 
« puties, let him leave me in this 
« mediocrity.” And while he was 
ſpeaking, he continued drawing wa- 
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ter, himſelf, from a well, while he 
wife made ſome bread. In vain did 
the deputies, ſurpriſed at his poverty, 
and the contempt which he ſhewed of 
ſo conſiderable a preſent, preſs him 
to accept it; he was immoveable by 
all the reiterated offers of Alexander. 
He alſo rejected thoſe which were 
made him by Antipater, one of this 
prince's ſucceſſors. A perſon, ſent 
by him, preſented to him great ſums 
of money, and preſſed him to accept 
of them, at leaſt for his children; 
If my children, anſwers Phocion, 
* reſemble me, they will as well as 
© me, have enough: and if they will 
be debauched, Iwill not leave them 
© wherewithall to maintain their Jus 
© xury, and their debauches. At 
laſt this virtuous citizen, after having 
faithfully ſerved his country in peace 
and war, after having merited by hig 

uncommon virtues, the title of 

Good Man, incurred the hatred 
his fellow-citizens, who accuſed him 
of treachery, and in a tumultuous 
and irregular aſſembly, had the baſe- 
neſs to condemn him to death. Pho- 
cion, then above 80 y. of age, went 
to the place of execution, with the 
ſame countenance as when he was 
elected general; the Athenians ac- 
companied him in crowds, out of re- 
ſpect, with commendations and ac- 
clamations. One of his friends, 
having aſked him, If he had any 
thing to ſay to his ſon? Ves, 
* ſays he, it is that he ſhould: not 
remember the injuſtice of the Athe- 
© nians.” After theſe words, he took 
the hemlock and died, 318 year be- 
fore J. C. The raſh Athenians, feel- 
ing ſometime after all the horror of 
their crime, erected to this great man 
a ſtatue of braſs, and interred his 
bones, honourably, at the.expence of 
the public. l 
PINDAR, pr. of the Lyric poets, 
was a native of Thebes in Bcaotia'; 
he was cotemporary with ZEſchylus, 
and began to flouriſh about the 76th 
Olympiad. 
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Olympiad. His family was of the 
loweſt deſcerit, his father being 
one Scopelinus, na piper, tho fome 
call him Diaphantus : his mother's 
name Myrtis or Myrto, thou 
it is more likely this was a Greek 
lady, who inſtructed him in the art 
of poetry, and was miſtreſs to Corin- 
na, who obtained from Pindar the 
prise in a conterſtion of verſe before 
che magi of Thebes. Tt hap- 
TIS o- 
emnity of the Pythian Games, which 
ſeemed to predift the honours they 
were afterwards to receive by his 
compoſitions ; for it ſeems the con- 
uerors in the Grecian games, the 
mpic, the Thmic, the Pythian, 
end Nemæan, ſcarce valued their ho- 
nours and wreaths of victory, if they 
were not crowned with his never- 
fading laurels, and immortalized 
his ccleſtial ſong. Theſe odes of 
victory were compoſed to be ſung by 
a chorus of men at public feſtivals 
and meetings, aſſiſted with the ad- 
vantage of inſtrumental muſic. Many 
firange events are ſaid to have hap- 
at the time of his birth ; the 
hs it feems danced, and the god 
Pan friſked about when he was born ; 
but when Pindar was grown up, and 
applied himſelf to write, that rural 
deity left his antic gambols, and made 
it his buſineſs to learn and eo fing the 
new poems. We are told as an omen 
of his future greatneſs, that as be ſlept 
ene day in the fields, when he was 
2 little boy, a ſwarm of bees found 
him, and fed him with their honey ; 
_ — — determined 
im to the 3 
ſuppoſed that the monte of his fa- 
ther's fortune deprived him of the 
advantages arifing from a learned 
education ; ſo that his accompliſh- 
ments were chiefly owing to the boun- 
ty of nature, tho? one Laſus Her- 
miones is mentioned as his tutor in 
the art of yore: Voſſius therefore 
vemarks, that 


Pindar uſed to boaſt, 


to which he had no re 
gh account he uſed to compare himſelf 
my 


PIN 
That nature was che only guide he 
« followed in poetry; Whereas his 
ing rivals were obliged to art, 
guard. On this 


to the ſoaring eagle, e creep- 
ing tribe of. pon to baſe 'croak 
ravens. The ſtates of Greece ado 
him almoſt with divine honoun, they 
admitted him a ſhare with the gods 
in their pifts and oblations : the ora- 
cle at Delphos commanded the peo- 
ple to preſent to Pindar, a ion 
of their firſt fruits. He to fit 
in that temple on an iron ſtool, to 
recite his verſes to the honowr of 
Apollo: this ſtool was to be ſeen 
there a long time after his death. He 
chanced to diſoblige his countrymen 
the Thebans, who laid a ſevere ſine 
upon him for favouring and applaud. 


by ing the Athenians, who were ene- 


mies to the Theban Mate ; but the 
city of Athens made him a prefemt 
of double the value of his fine, and 
erected a ſtatue to his honour. Te 
tify their revenge, and to mortify 

im with contempt, the magiſtrates 
of Thebes allotted the prize of poe- 
try to Corinna before him, though 
the lady's charms, it is ſuppoſed, had 
ſome influence upon the judges to his 
differvice, for is re nted as 
the greateſt beauty of her time. This 
indignity did not diſcourage Hiero, 
the famous king of Syracuſe, from 
employing Pindar's muſe in cele- 
brating his victories in the Gre- 
cian es. This prince won the 
prize in the horſe · race in the Olym- 
= games; he did the ſame in the 
ythic, and was alſo victor in the 
chariot courſe. Theſe ſucceſſes were 
magnificently ſang ” the poet, who, 
though digreſſions take up more than 
three fourths of his odes, yet beſtow- 
cd the higheſt praiſes upon his patron, 
to whom he aſcribes the virtues 
of a wiſe and excellent prince, He 
prayed to the gods, that they would 
beſtow upon him all the happineſs that 
man 
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Pindar dying 10 days after, appe 
to an old woman with a copy of 
verſes, in honour of* that 


poſe there is a ſtory, that when Py- 
theus had conquered in the Nemzan 
games, his friends applied themſelves 
to Pindar for a triumphal poem ; but 
he inſiſting upon too high a price, 
they reſented it, and told -him they 


could buy a ſtatue in copper for the and words, his 
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In his numbers we are 
ſometimes above the clouds, fome- 
times deſcendin ; ſometimes ſwimm- 


ick as lightenin ſuch rapidity 
7 — as 2 the Br gy 
make the paſſions keep time with the 
numbers. Pindar and 1 
ſays Longinus, like a rapid fire, car- 
2 every thing before them, though 
ometimes the heat is unhappily ex- 
tinguiſhed :* the ificence of his 

enthuſiaſm, his ſentiments and fi 
his moſt happy copiouſneſs of things 
liar torrent of 


ſame money. However, upon ſecond eloquence, made Quintilian _ 


him WY MR of 
him the ince, and ti , 
all the Lyric poets. - This, ſays he, 


was the teaſon Horace juſtly thought the 


he was never to be imitated. 
ſides his beauty of the numbers, this 


= - 


poet is no leſs eminent for his moral ſtock 


and divine maxims. The uſefulneſs 
of the poetry recommends him to 
the yotaries of religion and learning, 
His hymns are continued leſſons of 


morality, recommending to us one 


virtue or another, as juſtice, hoſpi- 
tality, peace and piety, prudence and 
contentedneſs, fortitude, veracity, in- 
nocence, affability, emulations after 
oodneſs, and ſuch like. His eru- 
Fiton of poetry, made them give 
him the title of the wiſeſt, the divine, 
the great, and the moſt ſublime. 
Plato calls him the Wiſeſt and the 
Divine, Æſchylus terms him the Great, 
and Athenzus the moſt Sublime, The 
Lord Bacon takes notice, that it is 
peculiar to Pindar to ſtrike the minds 
of men, as it were, with a divine 
ſcepter. Le Fevre tells us, that the 
figures which Pindar uſes are noble 
and great, but they have ſometimes 
the air of the Dithyrambic ; that is, 
they are bold and raſh, which is by 
no means agreeable to ſuch as love a 
correct ſtyle. Pindar was elegantly 
K N at Oxon, 1697, Gr. Lat. 
ol. In 4, Gr. Lat. with Schmidi- 
us's comment, 1616. By Benedictus, 
Gr. Lat. 4, 1620, Ke. 
PLAUTUS (Marcus Accius) was 
b. at Sarſina, a ſmall town in Um- 
bria, a province of Italy, now called 
Emilia. He was named Plautus, as 
Feſtus informs us, from his flat. feet. 
His parentage was mean, and it is 
ſaid, he was the ſon of a ſlave. He 
appeared early upon the Roman ſtage 
s an actor, and ruined himſelf, as 
— ſay, by the extravagant ex- 
nce he laid out upon his player's 
dreſs. At the ſame time he was a 
writer of comedies, and Aouriſhed 
when Cato the Cenſor was diſtin- 


PLA 
mes at Rome far his eloquence, 
is plays were ſo well received by 


Romans, that the gs, 
for them, as 


been handſomely paid 


Varro ſays, thought of doubling his 


by trading, in which he was 
ſo unfortunate, that he loſt all he had 
got by the muſes, and for his ſubſiſt- 
ence, was reduced, in the time of a 
general famine, to ſerve a baker, and 
rind at the mill. How long he con- 
tinued in this diſtreſs, is no where 
ſaid ; but Varro adds, that the poet's 
wit was his beſt ſupport, and that he 
compoſed 3 plays during this daily 
drudgery, the profits of which one 
would think might be enough to ex- 
tricate him from this hard ſervice: 
Welearn from Agellius, that 130 co- 
medies went under his name ; butthg 
moſt learned Ælius Stilo was of opi - 
nion, that he was the author of na 
more than 25 ; Varro, of 21. The 
mmarians have determined 20 ta 
genuine, what we now have, but 
they are not all entire. None of 
them were compoſed at the mill, but 
before he was reduced. The occa- 
ſion of this difference in the num- 
ber of his plays, is thought to 
from the mixing the works of other 
comic poets with thoſe of this au- 
thor, and particularly the comedies 
of one Plautius, whoſe name being 
ſo very like that of Plautus, might 
very well be the cauſe of ſuch a mi. 
ſtake. We know nothing more of 
the life of Plautus ; when he died is 
likewiſe uncertain. Agellius has re- 
corded an epitaph which the poet 
made of himſelf. The lines are ex- 
ceeding vain, if they are genuine: 


Poſt quam eſt mortem aptus Plautus, 
Comcedia luget, 

Scena eſt deſerta; hinc riſus, lu- 
duſque jocuſque 

Et numeri innumeri ſimul omnes 
collachry marunt. 


Wit, 
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Wit, laughter, jeſt, and all the tram 
that uſe 7 
T'adorn the ſcene, and grace the 
comic muſe, * 
Forſook the ſtage at Plautus death 
to mourn, | | 
And harmony undone ſat mourning 
o'er his urn. a 


Comedy, which made but a very in - 
different figure under Andronicus and 
Nævius, began in the writings of 
Plautus, to receive thoſe ornaments 
of language and art, which were al- 
together eſſential to dramatic poetry. 
Among the comic poets, ſays Lip- 
ſius, Plautus muſt be allowed the pre- 
ference ; for in him we not only meet 
with a purity of ſtyle, and excellent 
language, but he alſo affords us a 
great deal of wit, raillery, and pretty 
conceits, beſides that Attic elegancy, 
which one may look for long enough 
in the reſt of the Roman authors, 
but never find. The propriety of his 
expreſſion is made the ſtandard of 
the pureſt Latin, If the Muſes were 
to ſpeak Latin, ſays Varro, they 
would certainly uſe his very ſtyle : he 
is called the Tenth Muſe, the exact 
rule of the Roman language, and 
the father of true eloquence. Never, 
ſays Crucius, in the 3d book of his 
Epiſiles, was any thing more pure, 
more elegant, and better ſkilled in 
the Lat. tongue than Plautus, all the 
flower and elegancy of the Roman 
language being comprehended in bim. 
It is the general character of this co- 
mic writer, that he was ingenious in 
his deſigns, happy in his imagina- 
tions, fruitful in his invention, but 
his raillery is flat; his wit, which 
makes the vulgar laugh, makes the 
better ſort of his audience to pitty 
him. There are many inſipid jeſts 
have eſcaped this writer, for which 
Horace condemns him, and ridicules 
the folly of thoſe who admired him, 
Yet Horace allows him to be a lively 
and entertaining writer, and haſten- 


Put his ſpeRators into a loud laugh- 


- PTA © I 
| with bis charaQers to the wind 
— ap of the play. If we conſider 
the fables aud characters of the two. 
Nomän comedians, Plautus and Te- 
rence it wi appete. Plautus exceeds - 
Terence, in variety of his cha.” 
raters and vivacity of action. Plau- 
tus is 'vehement and fierce, Terence 
ſedate and 'cool.” Terence does not 
let his drama riſe to the loftineſs 
of tragedy, nor fink into low ridi- 
cule ; Plautus is often ſcurrilous in his 
jeſts, and unequal in his ſtyle. Voſ-- 
ſius obſerves, Plautus always ſeems 
to be new; and” unlike himſelf as 
well in the matter as. dition ; but 
Terence's fables are fimilar, and his 
diction, when he treats u the 
ſame ſubject, little varied. The rea- 
ſon why Terence did not affect that 
kind of wit Plautus abounds with, 
was becauſe he made it his aim to 
pleaſe the nobility of Rome, and not 
the populace. Plautus had a differ- 
ent view; for, ſays Scaliger, the po- 
pulace flowed together, not to learn 
a purity of language, but to relax 
their minds with laughter and jeſts, 
— this is the reaſon Terence s 
ne language was poſtponed to 
the en Wh of — 4 others. 
Terence, ſays Scaliger, is more lan- 
guid than Plautus, and the reaſon, 
ys he, why we prefer him to Plau-- 
tus, is becauſe the moderns only make 
it their aim to expreſs themſelves well, 
The ſtyle of Plautus was more rich 
and glaring, of Terence more. cloſe 
and even. Plautus had the moſt 
dazzling outſide, and the moſt lively 
colours, but Terence drew the fineſt 
figures and poſtures, and had the beſt 
deſign. The former would uſually 


ter, but the latter ſteal them into a 
ſweet” ſmile, that ſhould continue from 
the beginning to the end of the re- 
preſentation- Their plots are both 
artful, but Terence's is more apt to 
languiſh, Whilſt Plautus's ſpirit main- 
tains the action with vigor, Plautas 

apprars 


4+ 
LLIO. See As inius PoLLio. 
PLINIUS Junior. Caius Plinius 
Cæcilius Secundus was born, about 
62 . after the nativity, at Novo-Co- 
mum, a town of Italy, eminent for 
ing ſo much as of being the 
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— birth of ſo a man z 
— by his — . 
it was ſoon made more populous, and 
remarkable by the encouragement 
he there 
erecting of a public ſchool, liberally 
endowed, with a library adjoining ſo 
competently furniſhed, 2 
it invited a choice reſort. He was 
the ſon of L. Czcilius, by a fifter of 
Pliny, the natural hiſtorian. He loſt 
his father while young, who for aught 
we know, left him no other legacy, 
but that of a good example. His 
widowed mother, deſtitute of the 
helps of education, delivers him up 
to his learned and wealthy uncle, 
who yet reſolved, if degenerate in 
virtue, not to own him allied in 
blood, This trial was ſoon made, 
and our eaglet 
= vigilant obſervance of his inclina- 
tions and deportment, the old gentle- 
man was ſo well ſatisfied, that by the 
cuſtom of their laws he adopted him 
into a nearer relation, and at his 
death (occaſioned by the eruptions of 
Veſuvius) left him heir of his name 
and fortunes. But before this ca- 
ſualty he had been very provident for 
the breeding of his nephew. He aſ- 


; hitherto ſo ih 


ſies mi 


ve to the inhabitants in 


ſtood the teſt. For by 


F 
oquence, whe: 
to him all t 
the world 


induſtry, or amend. his 


Fl Sehenkon ; he had in him the 104. 


= r of a docile learner, and 

* dang ger Was, leſt his jealou- 
ght have curbed that forward · 
neſs he was ſurpriſed at, and made 
him inclinable to ſoſpeft that from 
his ſcholar he would ſoon commence 
his rival. But he preferred his duty: 
before any envious regards, and it is 
certain did not only initiate him in 
the elements of that art he |; 
but laid him in directions for the me- 


As 
appears particularly from his ſo often 
running through the decads of Livy, 
which was a taſk, no queſtian, adviſed 
him by his great inſtructor, who al- 
ways betrayed a ſingular affection 
for this author, and in his moſt ex- 
cellent inſtitutions recommends him 
as moſt worthy of - a repeated pe+ 
ruſal, When thus lectured in 115 
toric he was ripe for a courſe in phi- 
loſophy, and to enter upon this under 
as expert a guide as he had attained 
the former, he was given up to the 
tuition of Nicetes, a learned prieſt. 
Under his government he made fo 
good a proficience, that his unde 
with joy perceived he was fitted both 
for years and learning to reap the ad- 
vantages, and conquer the inconveni- 
encies of a foreign travel, which he 
knew well was a completing piece 
of education, With theſe hopes he 
diſpatched him to Syria, which was 
then as much the common mart of 
literature, as Egypt had been w__ 
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Yet the wary old uncle 
val him with a Gg his own 
time; but leſt too 2. leiſure 


ight expoſe him to ſuch. tempta- 
dos which he ſhould not ſtrive. to 
reſiſt, be provides him an employ, 
and liſts him a yourg, volunteer, 
where he ſerved as x arms were to 


be his diverſion, not his trade; and the 


therefore, he. was oft allowed leave 
to retire from the camp to his ſtudies, 


in which he had the moſt eminent di- 


rector thoſe countries could afford, 
the famed Euphrates, whoſe lectures 
he devoutly heard, and was poſſibly 
the greateſt encourager, if not the 
fole motive, of his after remove to 
Rome. When by a viſit of the moſt 
remarkable places, an abſervance of 
their policy, and a maſtery of the 
language, he had completely anſwer- 
ed the deſign of his going abroad, 
he pre ta depart, and laded 
with theſe accompliſbments, which 


are the richeſt of a traveller, 
ke returns to his ing friends ; 


but ere a Io 

ther and — he loſes the latter, 
and thereby at 18 . of age ſucceeds 
to a plentiful eſtate, Among oth 

legacies, that which he molt prized 
was 160 volumes of his uncle's works, 
filled up in the margin, and wrote on 
the covers, all by his own hand; for 
which, when their number was ſome- 
what leſs, he had in Spain been affer- 
ed 400,000 ſeſterces. ih 
ing of theſe argued him an indefati- 
gable ſtudent, and being ſo ſevere an 
accounter for his own time, he might 
leſs invidiouſly urge others to an im- 
provement of theirs, which his ne- 
phew aſſures us, was his conſtant hu- 
mour z he was always a lecturing 
him into induſtry, and was ſo im- 
E of his leaſt remiſſions from. 
ſtudy, that ſeeing him one day walk- 
ing, (and poſſibly intent on a recol- 
lection of what he had lately read) 
he chid him for ſo idle a diverſion, 
and ſharply told him, he might be 


| better d. Se that this, 
you RY ade 


probably firſt have been. taken 
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uncle at Mycenæ in a 
inflamm 9 * 

aut to 2. nearer | 
the danger, he cames and. aſks 


bew to y bim in thay, 
which proved his KA ae but he 
bluntiy waves the invitation, and 
fairly tells him, he had rather conti - 
nue at his books: though he dur 
not without doubt have been ſo 


— 


8. 


F 


was ſo much his intereſt to retain, if 

E 
m as a 

or affront, thas it * . 2 

taking compliment he could poſhbly 

return. He had not been long en- 

tered upon his new inheritance be- 


er fore his reſolves of ſettlement were 


directed to Rome, where he fixed his 
reſidence, not becauſe the town. and 
the court might he moſt opportung 
for a ſtage of pleaſure and diverſion, 
but that he ht here the moſt 
advantageous p 


il- his future fortunes. And he 


not be fluſhed into 11 | 
but ſenſible that the beſt pe 
of his revenues would be. he gy 


felf ſo wellin company, that he ſoon 
* the repute of a ſmart and ſo- 


wherein he ſo hap» 


at 14 y. of 

pily — himſelf in the 
genius of ſublime, in the true air 
che buſkin, that he i 
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ars, and in his nonage wrote man 

by the beſt periphraſis. A ſucceſs in 
this ſoon heated him on to freſh at- 
tempts, and in his voyage from Sy- 
ria about 17, he falls upon Latin 
elegiacs in the Icarian ſea, which we 
need not doubt were ſoft and ſmooth. 
But he knew theſe were juvenile 
ſports, which it would be fatal to be 
ited to, and therefore when he 
had enough for bare accompliſhment, 
reſolved to make no employ of what 
3 and affectation had entailed 
a curſe; he was not ſo fond of 
the beggar or the fop, but that he 
ſteered bis endeavours to a more ho- 
nourable port, and applied himſelf to 
a ſtudy of the civil law; in this he 
ſoon commenced ſo hopeful a pro- 
ficient, that upon a ſhort preparation 
he was ripe for the bar, and before 
20 appeared for his client in the 
Roman Forum, where his pleadings 
were ſo connect, and his delivery ſo 
becoming, that there was ſcarce af- 
terwards any cauſe of moment where- 
in he was not by one of the parties 
retained. From the forum he ad- 
vanced to the ſenate, and could argue 
before that auguſt aſſembly with as 
much courage as he had done in the 
more inferior courts. 
was engaged in ſeveral of the moſt 
important concerns, as the manage- 
ment of the Spaniards charge againſt 
Bebius Maſſa, the proſecuting of their 
informations againſt Cæcilius Claſſi- 
cus, the defence and acquitment of 
Julius Baſſus and Varenus ; and what 
was moſt eminent, he opened the im- 
peachment of Marius Priſcus pro- 
conſul of Africa, charged by his 
province with bribery and extortion ; 
in the urging of this he was ſo briſk 
and reſolute, nay, ſo eager and in- 
tent, that the kind emperor more 
than once ordered 'the freeman to 
whiſper and adviſe his maſter that he 
ſhould not injure his lungs, nor Crain 
his ſpirits, nor over-charge his con- 
ſtitution; however, with humble 


And here he 
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thanks for the caution, he zealou 
proceeds, and ſo expoſes the caſe, that 
the ſenate confeſſed themſelves infi- 
nitely fatisfied, and the criminal was 
ſentenced to baniſhment. 
He was too eminent to be thought 
2 and 4 his coun 
oor ſed to experience his abi- 
lities 2 mind poblic ſtation. 
Hence he was honoured with a com- 
miſſion to ſuperviſe the repairs of the 
Emilian way. He was a ſplendid 
prætor for the city, a zealous tribune 
for the people, a faithful quzſtor for 
the emperor, a præfect of the treaſury 
for the ſtate, and an augur for the 
gods, But his moſt active prefer- 
ments were his proconſular dignity in 
Pontus and Bithynia, and his con- 
ſulſhip at Rome ; in the former (which 
was laſt executed) he held a conſtant 
correſpondence with his imperial 
maſter Trajan, and took all his mea- 
ſures from his advice, which he con- 
formed to with ſo much of reſolution 
and diſpatch, that he won on the 
affections of his province, counter- 
mined the malice of his enemies, and 
for ever ſecured the favour of his pr, 
It was from hence he dated that ge- 
nerous teſtimony and character he 
gave the Chriſtians ; for it being the 
miſtake of Trajan that this growin 
ſe& would interrupt and diſturb the 
peace of his empire, he had given in- 
ſtructions to all his miniſters to ſup- 
preſs them by a ſmart perſecution, 
Our proconſul knew theſe orders muſt 
be obeyed through the extent of his 
juriſdiction; yet he thought it not 
impertinent to give his honoured lord 
ſome account of the humours and be- 
haviour of the men, before he went 
on to the extremeſt rigour : in this 
deſcription we may be ſure he ſpoke 
as a candid relater, not as a bĩaſſed 
friend, and indeed the danger of 
being partial was on the other hand; 
for he abhorred the ſcandal of leaning 
to that new ſuperſtition, and he wrote 


to one whom it was manners to ſooth, 
which 
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they never 
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which yet he could not better do than 
by confirmitig that prejudice he had 
ſo devoutly entertained. But mangre 
theſe inducements, it was his honour 
to ſpeak the truth, and it was his 
maſter' s virtue to hear it. He there 


fore declares, That their only crime 


or rather miſtake was, that th 
« aſſembled before day, to ſing a 


form of devotions to Chriſt their 


© God; where they bound themſelves 
by ſacrament, not to violate the 
Roman laws, not to perpetrate any 


villanies, but to avoid theft, rob- 


«- bery, - adulteries, and breach of 
faith. When they had done this, 
t their thoughts to 
conſpire cabal, but marched 
« quietly off to their reſpective homes.” 


And this ſo much calmed the exaſ- 


perated Trajan, that he remitted his 
paſſion, and returned anſwer, that 


they ſhovld not be held in nor in- 
'« quired after, but by others proſe- 


cuted, ſhould have juſtice and a fair 
* trial.” Yet was this a conceſſion he 
would never have made, had he not 
been fully convinced that they were 


neither ſeditious nor diſloyal, as he 


at firſt ſurmiſed, For indeed, there 
was no one emperor more provident 
in cruſhing-the growth of faction, as 


will appear by this fingle inſtance. 


Pliny had petitioned him that there 
might be a corporation of mechanics 
founded by charter at Nicomedia ; 


but the prudent pr. though it ſeemed 
but a trivial requeſt, and aſked by ſuch 
'a favourite whom he was not wont to 
deny, yet. he gives him this one re- 
pulſe, and aſſigned no other reaſon, 


than that ſuch ſocieties were always 
prone to faction, and were the com- 
mon nurſeries of riotous and diſcon- 
tented ſpirits. When he had diſcharged 
his government with no unhappineſs, 
but that of envy, he comes back to 
Rome, and is comforted with an hum- 
ble addreſs from his dependants, an 
hearty welcome from his friends, and 
a gracious reception from his prince. 


Fob, III. 
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But precedent to this honourable em- 

y abroad, had been his conſulſhip 
at home, an office which his exact art 
of conduct had proclaimed him Wor- 
thy of; ſo — with no pauſe from 
his pre fectſhip of the treaſury, to this 
the emperor ————— 
people in duty accept him. And to 
ſwerten the enjoyments of it, he Was 
bleſt, with a collegue, who was part 


ner of his thoughts, as well as big 
dignity, the good Tertullus. It was 


in theſe cireumſtances, that he de- 
livered his Panegyric in a full ſenate, 
with a reverend aſpect, and deliberate 
voice; it coſting him 3 days to re- 
hearſe, It was not from this ĩnſtance 
only, but from a long ſeries of loyalty, 
that he was ſo in favour with his pr. 
as upon an humble motion to procure 
any reaſonable act of grace; yet he 
made uſe of this power not to as. 
vantage himſelf, to prefer h 

friend. And the emperor, as" ſound 
a politician as any that flouriſhing ſtate 
was ever \crowned with, thought it 
no reflexion on his conduct, to have 
a potent favourite, and therefore let 
him command © what courteſies he 
pleaſed to intreat. His opportunities 
to ſerve his dependants were by? this 
means frequent, and the grants confi. 
derable. He got for his phyſician Har- 
pocrates, for Cryſippus, and for other 
aliens, a freedom of Rome: be ob- 
tained for the children of Antonia, 

and other hopeful perſons, the name 
and privilege of gentlemen. He ad- 
vanced Sura to the prætorſhip, and 
his chamber fellow, Voconius, to ſe- 
veral ſucceſſive dignities. Nor was 
it only at «the emperor's coſt that he 
maintained his friends, but where 
they were indigent and ready to ac- 
cept, he would as freely ſpend from 
his own ſtock, Wherein his bounty 
was always unconditionate; he never 
(ſays Dr. Kennet, from whom this 
life is chiefly taken) hooked by ci- 
vilities, nor tampered with his favours, 
yet 3 his largoſſes precious and 
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ment to ſelect the beſt. 
wife we have but an obſcure mention; 
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mupificent. He (ettled on — 
wnſman Caninius Rufus, a hand- 


ſalary for encouragement and 
ſupport in a ſtudious life. He allow- 


— axtial a comfortable penſion to 


board 8. in a country retirement. 
Metilius * Gatto to a good mi- 
litary em 1 abroad, and gave him 
a tound ſum at — to bear his 
charges. To Voconius Romanus he 
gave 3000 ſefterces to make him up 
à gentleman's eſtate, and to his maſter 
Quintilian, at the marriage of his 
daughter, he ſent 50000 ſeſterces. as 
a poxtion for the decent bride. And 
thoſe he exmbraced for friends were 
not his neighb aurs and relations only, 
hut all the moſt eminent of each fa- 
culty and ſcience. Of poets he had 
Martial and Silius Italicus, the firſt a 
Prince in epigram, the ſecond a peer 
in heroig. hiſtarians he had both 
Tacitus and Suetonius ; he took the 
former for a confident, and admitted 
the: latter for a ion. Of Ci. 
vilians he N out Pomponius Sa- 
turginus, Arrianus, and what others 
were the moſt celebrated oracles of 
the law. To theſe he opened his 
ſoul, and was as priyy to all their 
concerns. He loyed their perſons, 
courted. their fociety, and eſpouſed 
their intereſt, without any dirty re- 
ſerves of laß or deſign. His eſtate 
was ſo conſpicuous, and his condi- 
_ tions Iry endearing, that he was ſure 
0 be cgyrteg from the ſelfiſhneſs of a 
ſingle life, an alteration of which was 

ibly more A compliance with the 
Ene of others, than any hurry 


of his own inclinations ; however, 


he had choice of proffers, and judg- 
Of his 1 
his ſecond was Calphurnia, whom 
dowry and parentage rendered an 
equal match : her be admitted to his 
heart as well as bed, and for an in- 
ſtance of his fondneſs, has left us a 
* of uxorious, yet chaſte, epiſtles. 
t was the only misfortune he ever 
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complained of, that he could 
no iſſue by either of them, 
2 he contrived by the moſt 
availing method to repair ; for indoed 
(as far as this ſide of vanity would al- 
low) he ſeemed in nothing to betray 
A ſtronger impetus of deſire, than to 
haye his name and memory outlive 
his funeral; and therefore he got not 
only a grateful celebration from Mar- 
— and by a hint of his own, an 
nourable mention from Tacitus, but 
tempted eternity with many of his 
own works, which deſerved a longer 
duration than moſt of them have met 
with. Beſides his Greek iy and 
elegies, in his voyage from Syria, he 
wrote @ tra? of Hendeca/yllables 3 
another of Demon/trative orations ; 
Some reſlectious on the jelf-murder of Hel- 
wvidigs ; A coll ion of epiſtles, and 4 
paneg yric upon the emperar, of which 
the two latt only are reſcued from 
that eating oblivion, which has ſwal- 
lowed the other. When he was cloy- 
ed with the flatteries 'of the town, he 
would oft retire to his c ſeats, 
of which he had two moſt delicately 
ſituate, the one has Laurentine, the 
other his Tuſcan, farm ; where, in 
imitation of the primitive conſuls and 
dictators, he read nature in the cul- 
tivations of huſbandry, and thou — 4 
his gentility ſo little ſoiled the 
that he gave a waggon for his — 
of arms. We have better proof how 
he lived n 
have a moral certainty for the 
but muſt be content with conjechars 
for the other, His laſt epiſtles ſeem 
to be thoſe from Pontus to the em- 
— and after his giving up this 
onourable truſt, we hear n 
conſiderable of his actions from him- 
ſelf, or any other hiſtorian. Yetſome 
date his death i in the 1 2th of Trajan's 
reign : it is ſure, that Euſehius then 
mentions the deceaſe of a Pliny, byt 
implies it of a ſenior. Mr. Toland 
thus delivers the character of Pliny : 
That for what we call a happy turn, 
. deligacy 
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gelicaty of exprefiion, and ſpeaking 
rome Acre. in hand, no modern 


cπ¹]ꝗ near td him; no more than in 


the variety of his ſobjeRts, inch as 
intrigues of ſtate, points of literature, 


and fiery, queſtions in natural phi- 
, rural pleaſares, the concerns 


of his friends, and ſome trifles which 
he renders 4 The 

of this claſpe is touched with greater 
delicacy and exactneſi by Mr. Black- 
well. Pliny the younger is one of the 


fmeſt wits that Italy has produced; 


he is corrett and elegant, has a florid 
and gay fancy, rempered with matu- 
rity and ſoundneſs of judgment. Eve 
thing in bim is exquiſitely ſtudied, 
amd yet in general king every 
tking is natural and eaſy. In his in- 
comparable oratiom in honour of 
Trajan, be has frequent and farpri- 
zing turns of trac wit, without play - 
ing and tinkling upon ſounds. He 
has exhavſted ſabje&t of pane- 
ric, uſing every topic and every de- 
acy of praiſe. Plim's cpiſiæs have 
been publiſhed cum notis varior. 8“. 
1669, and in 46, by Cortius 1734. 
His panegyric, cum notis varior. 8*, 
1684, 8* and in qto, by Arntzenius. 
PLUTARCH flouriſhed in the 
time of Trajan, and was b. at Chæ- 
ronea, a ſmall city of Bœotia in 
Greece, between Attica and Phocis, 
in the latter eud of the reign of Clau- 
dius. Xylander has obſerved, that 
Plutarch himſelf in the life of Peri- 
cles and that of Anthony, has men- 
tioned both Nero and Domitian as 
his contemporaries. His family was 
ancient in Charonea, and had for 
many deſcents borne the moſt con- 
fiderable offices in that com- 
monweath ; the chiefeſt of which was 
known by the name of Archon a 
the Grecians. His great-grandfather 
was Niarchns, who among other ſons 
had Lamprias, a man eminent for his 
learning and philoſophy. He makes 
mention of his father in his Sym- 


Pfraquer, or Table comver ations,” and 
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repreſents him as arguing ſeveral 
points of philoſophy ; but bis name 
is no where to be found in any part 
of the works remaining to us. But- 
yet he ſpeaks of him as a man not ig- 
norant in learning and poetry. The 
father of Plutarch had many children 
beides him; Timon and Lamprias- 
his brothers were bred up with him, 
all three inſtructed in the liberal fei- 
ences, and in all of philoſophy. 
= — hols caches that 
ived together in great friend- 
lineſs, and i= high reparation to their 
ather and ' father. The whole 

ily being addicted to philoſophy, 

it was vo wonder if he was initiated 
betimes to ſtudy, to which he was 
naturally inclined. In purſuit of 
which he was fo happy as to fall into 
good hands at firſt, being recom- 
mended to the care of Ammonius, an 
Egyptian, who having taught philo- 
ſophy with 4 tation at Alex 
andria, and from travelling 
into Greece, ſettled himſelf at laſt in 
Athens, where he was well received, 


and generally At the end 
of Themiſtocles bis life, Plutarch re- 
lates, that being young, he was a 
penſioner in the houſe of this Ammo- 


mus, and in his Sympeftagues he brin 
him in diſputing with his — 
and giving them inſtruction. Ha- 
ving the aſſiſtance of ſuch a maſter, 
he advanced to admiration in know- 
ledge, and that without firſt travelling 
mto foreign parts, or acquiring any 
foreign tongue, tho' the Roman lan- 
age at that time was not only vulgar 
in Rome itſelf, but generally through 
the extent of that vaſt empire, and in 
Greece, which was a member of it ; 
for like a true philoſopher, who regard- 
ed things, not words, he ſtrove not 
even to cultivate his mother tongue 
with any great exactneſs. And him- 
ſelf confeſſes in the beginning of De- 
moſthenes his life, that during his 
abode m Italy and at Rome, he had 
neither the leiſure to ſtudy, nor ſo 
E 2 much 
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much as to Exerciſe the Roman lan- 
guage, inſomuch that he became not 
cↄnverſant in Latin books till the de- 
clination of bis age. As it was his 
good fortune to be moulded firſt by 
maſters the moſt excellent in their 
kind, ſo it was his own virtue to ſuck 
in with an incredible defire, and ear- 
neſt application of mind, their wiſe 
inſtructions; and it was alſo his pru- 
cence ſo to manage his health by mo- 
deration of diet, and bodily exerciſe, 
as to preſerve; his parts without decay 
to a great old age. Thus principled 
and grounded. he conſidered that a 
larger communication with learned 
men vas neceſſary for his accompliſh- 
ment; and therefore having a ſoul in- 
ſatiable of knowledge, he took up a 
reſolution to travel. Egypt was at 
that time, as formerly it had been, 
famous for learning. From Egypt 
returning into Greece, he viſited in 
his way all the academies or ſchools 
of the philoſophers, and gathered 
from them many of thoſe obſervations 
with which be has enriched poſterity. 
Beſides this, he applied himſelf with 
extreme diligence to collect not only 
all books which were excellent in 
their kind, and already publiſhed, but 
alſo all ſayings and diſcourſes of wiſe 
men which he had heard in conver- 
ſation, or which he had received from 
others by tradition; as likewiſe the 
records and public inſtraments pre- 
ſerved in cities which he had viſted 
in his travels, and which he after- 
wards ſcattered through his works. 
To which purpoſe he took a parti- 
cular journey to Sparta, to ſearch the 
archives of that famous common- 
wealth, to underſtand thoroughly the 
model of their ancient- government, 
their legiſlators, their kings, and their 
ephori; digeſting all their memorable 
deeds and ſayings with ſo much care, 
that he has not omitted even thoſe of 
their women, or their private ſoldiers, 
together with their cuſtoms, their de- 
crees, their ceremonies, and the man- 
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ner of their public and their private 
living, both in peace and war. The 
ſame method he alſo took in divers 
other .commonwealths, as his Lives, 


and his Greek and Roman 'queſlions ſuf- 


ficiently teſtify, From this rich ca»: 
binet he has taken thoſe excellent 
pieces which he has . diſtributed. to 
poſterity, and which give us occaſion. 
to deplore the - loſs of the reſidue; 
which either the injury of time, or 
the negligence of copiers have denied 
to us. With regard to his opinions 
of — oy and philoſophy, he in 

enera] followed the platonic ſect, 
or he had that reverence for the me- 
mory of Plato and Socrates, that he 
annually celebrated their birth-days: 
with a particular veneration. There 
can be no exactneſs obſerved in writ- 
ing the life of Plutarch. His wife's 
name, her parentage and dowry are 
no where mentioned by him or any 
other, nor in what part of his age he 
married, tho' 'tis ; probable in the 
flower of it. There is reaſon to be- 
lieve that his wife's, name was Ti- 
moxena, whoſe conjugal virtues, her 
abhorrency of the vanities of her; 
ſex, and of ſuperſtition, her gra- 
vity in behaviour, and her conftancy 
in ſupporting the loſs of children, 
he takes occafion. to ſpeak of and 
applaud. The number of his children 
were at leaſt 5, a daughter called 
Timoxena, 4 ſons. Two of the 
ſons, Autobulus and Charon, and the 
daughter, died young, the two re- 
maining are ſuppoſed to have ſur- 
vived him. The name of one was 
Plutarch after his own, and that of 
the other Lamprias, ſo called in me- 
mory. of his grandfather. This was 
he of all his children who ſeems to 
have inherited his father's philoſophy, 
and to him we owe the table or ca- 
talogue of Plutarch's writings,” and 
perhaps all the apothegms. His ne- 
phew, but whether by his brother or 
filter, remains uncertain, was Sextus 
Chæroneus, who was much honoured 
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by that learned emperor Marcus Au- 
relius, and who taught him the 
Greek tongue, and the principles of 
philoſophy. That Plutarch was mar. 
ried in his own country, and that 
before he came to Rome, is probable; 
that the fame of him was come before 
him, by reaſon of ſome part of his 
works already publiſhed, is alſo cre: 
dible, becauſe he had ſo great reſort 
of the Roman nobility, to hear him 
read immediately as we believe, upon 
his coming; that he was invited 
thither by the correſpondence he had 
with Soſſius Senecio, might be one 
reaſon of his undertaking that journey 
is almoſt undeniable. It likewiſe ap- 
he was divers times at Rome. 

e had the opportunity while he was 
at Rome, by Us favour of many great 
and learned men then living, to ſearch 
the records of the capitol, and the 
libraries, which might furniſh him 
with proper inſtruments and mate- 
rials for ſo noble an undertaking as 
that of the Roman lives; a deſign 
which he had formed early, and on 
which he had reſolved to build his 
fame. Not but that he was intruſted 
alſo with the management of the pub- 
lick affairs in the empire, during his 
reſidence in the metropolis, which 
may be made out by what Suidas re- 
lates of him. Plutareh, ſays he, lived 
in the time of Trajan, and alſo before 
his reign, that emperor beſtowed upon 
him the dignity of conſul ; an edict 
was alſo made in favour of him, that 
the magiſtrates or officers of Illyria 
ſhould do nothing in that province 
without the knowledge and appro- 
bation of Plutarch. The time of his 
abode in the imperial city, is generally 
thought to be near 40 y. The deſire 
of viſiting his own country, ſo na- 
tural to all men, and the approaches 
of old age, prevailed with him at 
laſt to leave Italy. After his return, 
he was by the unanimous conſent of 
his citizens, choſen archon, or chief 
magiſtrate of Chzronea, and not long 
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after admitted himſelf into the numbet 
of Apollo's prieſts, in both which ems 
ployments he ſeems to have continued 
till his death; of which we have no 
particular account, either as to the 
manner of it, or the year, only tis 
evident that he lived and continued 
his ſtudies to a great old age. Plu- 
tarch has been' juſtly praiſed for his 
copiouſneſs of learning, his integrity, 
| naps | and more than all this, 

r a certain air of goodneſs which 
ap through all his writings. 

1s buſineſs was not to pleaſe the 
ear, but to charm, and to inſtruct the 
mind; and therefore we may eaſily 
forgive 'the cadences of his words, 
and the roughneſs of his expreſſion ; 
yet for manlineſs of eloquence, if it 
abounded not in this writer, it was 
not wanting in him. He neither 
ſtudied the ſbliwe ſtyle, nor affected 
the flowery. The choice of words, 
the 5 4 of periods, the turns of 
ſentences, and thoſe other ornaments 
of ſpeech, he neither ſought nor 
ſhunned. But the of ſenſe, the 
accuracy of judgment, the diſpoſition 
of the parts, and contexture of the 
whole, in ſo admirable and vaſt a 
ſield of matter, and laſtly, the co- 
piouſneſs and variety of words, ap- 
pear ſhining through his whole works. 
H Steph. printed Plutarch in 13 vols, 
89. Par. 1572. Nylander at Franc- 
fort 1620, fol. Rualdus at Par. 2 vol. 
fol. And Bryan, The live, at Lond. 
1724, 4*, '5 vol. Gr. Lat. | 

POLYBIUS was of Megalopolis, 
a city in Arcadia, he began to flouriſh 
in the times of Ptolemy Philometer, 
and was b. about the 4th y. of the 
143d Olympiad, He was the ſon of 
Lycortus, general of the Achaians, 
which was the moſt renowned repub- 
lick then in Greece, This great 
ſtate ſent them, both father and ſon, 
in the quality of embaffadors to the 
Egyptian k. and the ſon had after- 
wards the ſame honour, when he was 
deputed to go ta the Rom. conſul, who 
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made war upon k. Perſeus in Theſſaly. 
He was born noble, and as he received 
at his birth gifts from nature, 
which favoured his defign of writing 
hiſtory, ſo. that chance of fortune 
which brought him to Rome was of 
no. ſmall advantage to him ; fince he 
was indebted to it not only for the 
beſt. part of his learning, but for the 
important friendſhip he. contrafted 
with Scipio and Lelius, which con- 
tributed much to the celebration. of 
his hiſtory to poſterity. He reſolved 
to be well acquainted with many 
places, as well of Europe, as Aſia 
and Africa, whither he went pur- 
poſely to be aſſured. of what. he ſhould 
write of them. And he uſed Scipio's 
authority to procure. veſſels. fit to ſail 
upon the Atlantic ocean, judging 
that what he ſhould there oblerve 
would prove uſeful. to his deſign. It 
is certain that he paſſed the Alps, and 
one part of Gaul, to repreſent truly 
Hannibal's paſſage into Italy; and 
fearing to omit the leaſticircumſtance 


of the ſame Scipio's actions, he tra- 


velled all over Spain, and ſtopt par- 
ticularly at New Carthage, that he 
might carefully ſtady the ſituation of 
it. Polybius, though he principally 
intended the hiſtory of the Romans, 
and the eſtabliſhment of their empire 
over the greateſt part of the world, 
which was then known, yet he had 
in his eye the general hiſtory of the 
times, in which he lived, not for- 
getting either the wars of his own 
country with their neighbours of 
Ztolia, or the concurrent affairs. of 
Macedonia, and the provinces. of 
Greece, (which is properly ſo called) 
nor the monarchies of Aſia and Egypt, 
nor the republic of the Carthagians, 
with the ſeveral traverſes of their 
fortunes, either in relation to the Ro- 
mans, or independant to the wars 
which they waged with them, beſides 
what happened in Spain and Sicily, 
and other European countries. The 
time which is taken up in this hiſtory 


accompliſhments: belonging to à per. 
ſect hiſtorian, he was _ leaſt equa] 
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in the deſcription 


e engaged in.; for tho bed 
be might yield. to one or two of the 
Greek hiſtorians in the praiſe of elo- 
quence, yet in wiſdom. and. all other 


to any other writer Greek. or Roman; 
and perhaps excelled them all. He 
comes: recommended. by the nobility 
of his birth, by his inſtitution. in arts 
and ſciences,, by. his knowledge in 
natural and moral philoſophy, and 
— the politics; by being 
6 ſant both in the arts of peace 
and war; by his education under his 
father Lycortus, who voluntarily de- 
E himſelf from his ſovereignty of 
egalopolis to become a principal 
member of the Achaian common- 
wealth, which then flouriſned under 
the management of Aratus.; by his 
friendſhip with Scipio Africanus, who 
ſubdued Carthage, to whom he waz 
both a companion and a counſellor ; 
and by the good-will, eſteem and-in- 
timacy which he had with ſeveral 
princes of Afia, Greece and Egypt, 
during his life; and after his deceaſe; 
by deſerving the applauſe and ap- 
probation. of all ſucceeding ages. We 
may form a judgment of the worth 
and greatneſs. of this writer, by the 
number of ſtatues erected to his ho- 
nour, by the Greeks at. Palantium; 
Mantinza, Tegza, Megalopolis, and 

other cities of Arcadia; the inſeri 
tion of one of which teſtifies, ſays 
Pauſanias, that he travelled: over all 
ſeas and lands, was a friend and ally 
to the Romans, and reconciled them, 
being then incenſed againſt the Gre- 
cians ; and another inſcription is thus; 
* If Greece had at firſt purſued the 
* counſel of Polybius, it had not ofs 
* fended; but being now. miſerably 
* afflicted, 
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« ifflited, he is her only comfort 
and ſupport.” He is mentioned 
with great honour by Cicero, Strabo, 
Joſephus and Plutarch; and in what 
rank of writers they are placed, none 
of the learned need to be informed. 
He is copied in whole books 

by Livy, commonly eſtee the 
prince of the Roman hiſtory,” and 
tranſlated word for word; tho' the 
Latin hiſtorian is not to be excuſed 
for giving him only the dry commen- 
dation of a writer not to be deſpiſed, 
without confeſſing to whom he had 
been fo much obliged. Marcus Brutus, 
who preferred the freedom of his 
country to the obligations which he 
had to Julius Cæſar, fo prized Poly- 
bius, that he made a compendium of 
his works, and read him not only 
for his inſtruction, but ſor the diver- 
ſion of his grief, when his noble en- 
terpriſe for the reſtoration of the 
eommonwealth had not found the 
ſucceſs which it deſerved. And this 
is not the leaſt commendation of this 
hiſtorian, that he who was not wholly 
ſatisfied with the eloquence of Tully, 
ſhould epitomize Polybius with his 
own hand. It was on the conſidera- 
tion of Brutus, and the veneration 
which he paid him, that Conſtantine 
the Great took ſo great a pleaſure in 
reading him, and collecting the ſe- 
veral treaties of his embaſſies; of 
which, tho' many are now loſt, yet 
thoſe which remain are a ſufficient 
teſtimony of his great abilities. He 
learned the Roman tongue, and at- 
tained to that knowledge of their 
laws, their rights, their cuſtoms and 
antiquities, that few of their own 
citizens underſtood them better ; 
having' gained permiſſion from the 
ſenate to'ſearch the capitol, he made 
himſelf familiar with their records, 
and afterwards tranſlated them into 
his mother- tongue: ſo that he taught 
the noblemen of Rome their own 
municipal laws, and was accounted 
more ſkilfyl in them than Fabius 
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Pictor, a man of the ſenatorĩan order, 
who wrote The trin/aftions of the 
Punic wars. Polybius was without 
all queſtion a very great man; he was 
noble, and of the firſt rank of his 
country, a foldier, a ſtateſman, and 
a philoſopher ; and withal of an ex- 
lent underſtanding. ; poliſhed and 
cultivated by buſineſs and eminent 
truſts, and tempered and ballafted by 
his own” and his country's afflictions. 
So that it may be ſaid, no man ever 
engaged in a work of this ſort bettet 
furni with requiſites; and he 
ſeems to fill the chair, when he treats 
diſtinctly on any of the above named 
ſubjects ; but when he talks of war, 
which is the favourite ſubje& and 
darling of hiſtory, how like a general 
and perfect maſter in that does 
he _ himſelf? How exact and 
— is he in his deſcriptions of 
attles' by land and ſea, deſcendin 
to every particular that may affo 
light to his reader? How finely, 
fruitfully, juſtly, and morally, does 
he inſtruct and reaſon on events of 
councils, battles, and all kind of 
tranſactions? How does Hannibal 
craft and © wiſdom, and Flaminius's 
raſhneſs and folly, appear in his ac- 
count of the battle of 'Fhiraſymene ; 
inſomuch, that from readers we be- 
come ſpectators of all thoſe exploits ? 
How faithful is he to the character of 
the Carthaginians, in their naval 
knowledge and ſtrength ? And with 
what frankneſs, affurance and im- 
partiality, does he ſhew the Romans 
ignorance, and reptove their raſh. 
neſs, when he compares thoſe two 
people on the ſubje of their martial 
affairs and adventures? All which 
we read with pleaſure, and approve 
with eaſe. So that, in a word, he 
will be found throughout to preſerve 
his character of a brave, able and 
impartial writer. The ſubject of his 
hiſtory were all the moſt conſiderable 
actions in the world, from the be- 
ginning of the 2d Punic war, to the 
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end of that which terminated the 
differences of the Romans. with the 
Macedonian kings, by tbe utter ruin 
of their monarchy. La Mothe takes 
occaſion to ſpeak of one Sebaſtian 
Maccius. who treating of hiſtory, 
and declaiming againit digreſſions, 
condemns — of Salluſt and Poly- 
bius ; indecently calling them bale- 
conditioned fellows, and men ſprung 
out of the d of the people ; and 
the more to defame the latter, he par- 
ticularly adds, that he was a meer 
pedant given to Scipio, to ſerve him 
in the quality of a præceptor; but 
this imputation is unlearned and ri - 
diculous, for it is utterly improbable 
that a perſon ſo exerciſed in affairs of 
ſtate, and accuſtomed to great em- 
3 as Poly bius was, ſhould 

known to Scipio, and accompany 
him in all his military expeditions, 
for no other purpoſe than to inſtruct 
him in the parts of ſpeech, and teach 
him the rudiments of grammar. There 
might be more reaſon perhaps to 
charge him, as ſome have done, with 
impiety and want of religion in his 
devotion to the deity ; for though he 
ſpeaks in many places very advanta- 
geouſly of the worſhip of the gods, 
as when he attributes all the glory 
of Arcadia, his country, to their 
great care in ſerving the altars, and 
elſewhere profeſſes that he abhors the 
licentiouſneſs of war that cauſes the 
deſtruction of temples, which he 
makes to be a moſt capital crime ; 
yet he declares ſo formally in another 
place againſt the divinity, and all 
thoſe who in his time held the opinion 
of the pains of hell, that it appears 
evidently he believed nothing of the 
matter. And about the end of the 
6th book he obſcrves that ſuperſtition, 
which was accounted a vice by all 
other nations, paſſed for a virtue 
among the Romans. If one could, 
ſays he, compoſe a republic only of 
wiſe and virtuous men, all thoſe fa- 


bulous opinions of gods and hell 
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would be altogether ſuperfluous. But 
ſince there is no ſtate where the peo- 
ple are not (as we ſee them) ſubject 
to 1rregularities and evil actions; one 
muſt, to bridle them, make uſe of 
thoſe imaginary fears, and the panic 
terrors of the other world that our 
religion imprints, and which the an- 
cients have ſo prudently introduced 
to this end, that they cannot be con- 
tradifted now by any but raſh per- 
ſons, or thoſe who are not-well in 
their wits, Let ſuch as defend Poly- 
bius in every thing (as Caſaubon has 
done) ſay what they pleaſe: in his 
fayour, they can never, after ſo for- 
mal a declaration, make him paſs for 
a b very zealous in the religion 
of his time. Beſides the 40 books 
of his. Lnicerſal hiſtory, it is credible, 
by one- of the letters which Cicero 
writ to Lucceius, that he made a 
particular treatiſe of the war of Nu- 
mantia; His great age furniſhed him 
with convenience to write much 
ſince we underſtand from Lucian, 
that he paſſed the great climacterical 
year, and died not till he was 82 y. 
old. He confeſſes himſelf, that the 
advice of Lelius, which he often re- 
quired in their ordinary conferences, 
and the memorials which that great 
perſon furniſhed him withal, were 
very advantageous to him, But as 
to his manner of writing, the learned 
have not agreed to beſtow upon him 
the praiſe of eloquence. Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus, the moſt ſtrict and 
auſtere critic among them, calls him 
impolite, and reproaches him with 
negligence both in the choice of 
words, and the ſtructure or compo- 
fition of his periods. His excellency 
nevertheleſs is ſuch in all other things, 
that one would ſuppoſe he neglected 
the nicety of words as of little im- 
portance, to confine himſelf entirely 
to things more ſerious and ſignificant, 
He certainly deſerved the great elo- 
gies given him by learned men. 
Polybius, ſays Bodin, is not only 
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every where equal and like bimſelf, 
but alſo wiſe and grave, {paring in 
his commendations, ſharp.and ſevere 
in his reprehenſions, and like a pru- 
dent lawgiver and a good commander, 
he. diſputes many things — 
the military and civil diſcipline, an 
the duty of an hiſtorian. Lipſius is 
more large in his commendation. 
Polybius, in judgment and prudence, 
is not unlike Thucydides; but in his 
care and ſtyle more looſe and free; 
he flies out, breaks off, and dilates 
his diſcourſe; and in many places 
does not ſo much relate as profeſſedly 
teach; but then his advices are every 
where right and ſalutary, and one ſhould 
therefore the rather commend him to 
princes, becauſe there is no need of 
an anxious inquiry into his thoughts, 
but he himſelf opens and reveals his 
ſenſe. Polybius, ſays Rapin, is more 

rave than Thucydides ; he does not 
o often introduce Scipio ſpeaking, 
although he had a right to do it; 
having all along waited upon him in 
his wars. He has frequent digreſſions 
upon politics, the art of war, and 
the laws of hiſtory, which do not 
ſeem neceſſary. He is a greater li- 
bertine than Xenophon, and treats 
the opinions the people of thoſe days 
had of their gods and hell as fables. 
But the moſt learned Caſaubon, in his 
preface to Polybius, has moſt clearly 
and at large demonſtrated the excel- 
lence of this Greek writer, and where- 
in he is to be preferred before the 


| Other hiſtorians, The taking of Con- 


ſtantinople by Mahomet the Great, 
fell in the latter times of pope Nicho- 
las V, a pope not only ſtudious of 
good letters, and particularly of hiſ- 
tory, but alſo a great encourager of 
it in others. From the dreadful over- 
throw of that city, and final ſubver- 
ſion of the Greek empire, many 
learned men eſcaped, and brought 
over with them, into Italy, the trea- 
ſure of ancient authors, which, by 
their unhappineſs we now poſſeſs; 
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and among the reſt ſome of the re- 
maining fragments of Polybius. The 
body of his hi „ as he left it 
finiſhed, conſiſted of 40 books, of 
which the 8th part is only remaining 
to us entire. As for his negociations 
when he was ſent embaſſador, either 
from his own countrymen. the com- 
monwealth of the Achaians, or after- 
wards was employed by the Romans 
on their buſineſs with other nations, 
we are obliged to Conſtantine the 
Great for their preſervation, ; for that 
emperor was ſo much in love with the 
dextrous management and wiſdom of 
this Grecian, that he cauſed them all 
to be faithfully tranſcribed, and made 
frequent uſe of them in his own. dif- 
patches and affairs with foreign prin- 
ces, as his beſt guides in his concern- 
ments with them. Polybius was pub- 
liſhed by J. Caſaubon, in Greek and 
Latin, Paris 1609, fol. and with notes 
varior. by Gronovius and others, 3 

vols. 8*. Amit. 1670. 
PROPERTIUS (Sextus Aurelius) 
an elegiac poet, deſcended from an 
equeſtrian family, was b. at Mevania, 
a town in Umbria, His father was a 
man of ſome intereſt in his country, 
and taking the part of Lucius An- 
tonius, was put to death by the 
command of Auguſtus, who ſeized 
upon his eſtate, and reduced his 
children to great diſtreſs. He came 
to Rome very young, and giving up 
his time and ſtudies to poetry, to 
which his genius naturally inclined 
him, he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed, and 
introduced into the favour of the chief 
of the Roman wits, of Mecznas, of 
Gallus, Ovid, and Tibullus. Mecznas 
attending upon Auguſtus into Greece, 
entertained Propertius in his company. 
He had a houſe upon the Eſquiline 
Mount. He expreſſed the greateſt 
tenderneſs for Hoſtia his miſtreſs, 
whom he celebrated under the name 
of Delia. He is ſuppoſed to have 
been 8 y. older than Ovid, and to 
have died about the 4cth of his age, 
- whaca 
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whieh is all to be met wich concerh- 
ing him. ay babe 
es; and propoſed chiefly to 
— Callimachus in that kind of 
writing. The 3 maſters of el 
were Propertits, Tibullus and Ovid; 
Fibullus has a flowing ſweetneſs in 
his Rerameters, which exceeds that 
of all the elegiac writers; Ovid was 
foo negligent in his verſificarion, and 
Propertius tod Riff and harſhiin his, 
eſpecially' in making his pentameters 
nerally ends with a word of many 
F/llables. The critics pronounce with 
candour upon the writings of Pro- 
pertius; Maweſius prefers him to all 
who have witten elepy among the 
Latins; for, ſuys he, though Tibullus 
be wonderfully pleaſant and elegant, 
and much more correct in the Latin 
tongue than he, (who often imitates 
the Greek poets) and is alſo more 
curious and exact in his verſe, yet 
Propertius ſeems to ſurpaſs him in 
learning, and alſo in ſweetneſs - of 


temper, ſo very obliging and good- 
natured is he; but though Propertius 


was of ſuch a ſweet calm temper, 
yet he ſometimes expreſſes his paſſion 
with as much heat and vehemency as 
the hotteſt lover of them all. Bar- 
thivs calls him a moſt ingenious, a 
moſt accurate, and a moſt learned 
writer, and incomparably well ſkilled 
in the Greek elegancies. Propertius 
has been publiſhed ſeparate from Ca- 
tullus and Tibullus, by Broukhuſius, 
Amit. 1702, and 1714, 4to. 

PHILIP II. k. of Spain, b. 1525, 
gth ſon of the emperor Charles V, 
and Iſabella of Portugal. Whilſt pr. 
of Spii* he matried Mary the daugh- 
ter of John III. k. of Portugal, and 
had by her Don Carlos. On her 
deceaſe he was married to Mary, the 
daughter of our Henry VIII, who 
was afterwards q. of England. The 
treaty of marriage between them was 
ſigned Jan. 12, 1554, which being 
approved of by the parliament, April 


2, Pnilip came to England, and land- 


PHI 

ed at Southampton; rg9/ The 
q. met him at — os they 
were married by bp. Gardiner on the 
y. old, but 
they were 
— k. and q. of England, 
rance, Naples, Jeruſalem, with many 
other titles. To theſe wav aſterwards 
added, that of k. and q. of Spain; 
upon the emperor Charles V. reſign- 
ing thoſe dominions to his ſon Philip, 
as he ſoon after reſigned the empire 
to his brother Ferdinand. Philip at 
laſt deſpairing of iſſue by the . 
whereby he hoped to have united the 
crowns of Spain and England, and 
growing weary of her, as ſhe was 
neither young nor handſome, left 
England, * 4, 1555. Philip made 
a league with England; but tho? in 
this war the Spaniards and Enpliſh 
gained a great victory over the French 
in the battle of St. Quintin; Aug. 10, 
1557, yet it ended, to the eternal dif- 
grace and misfortune of England, in 
the loſs of Calais, which England 
had been poſſeſſed of ever ſince the 
reign of Edward III, and which thro? 
inexcuſable neglect of the Engliſii 
miniſtry, the d. of Guiſe had made 
himſelf maſter of, in the beginning 
of the y. 1558, as alſo of Guiſnes, 
and the caſtle of Hames, which were 
the only remains of the Engliſn con- 
queſts in France. The next y. a peace 
was concluded. Philip, in 1580, 
made himſelf maſter of the kingdom 
of Portugal, and his troops contri- 
buted very much to the defeat of the 
Turks at the battle of Lepanto. He 
alſo reduced the Moors, 1561. who 
revolted againſt him. He ſubdued 
Pignon or Peunon de Velez in Africa, 
and the iſles; which after him are 
called the Philippine iſlands. He af- 
terwards fitted out a fleet of above 
80 ſhips, called the invincible Ar- 
made, againſt England. The news 
of the defeat of which he is ſaid to 
have received with an amazing com- 
poſure, He died at the Efcurial, 
Sept. 


PAR 
— 5 was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Philip II, whom he had by his 
laſt wife, Anne dayghtey of Maxi- 
milian III. | 
PARR q. Katherine, was b. about 
the beginaing of the reign of k. Nen. 


VIII. She was the eldeſt of the dW] 


daughters of ſir Thomas Parr of 
Kendall, by dame Maud, his wife ; 
who following the example of fir 
Thomas More, and other great men, 
beſtowed on her a learned education, 


as the moſt valuable addition he 
could. malte to her other charms +, 1 


rature, as fully anſwered his expecta - 
tions 3 inſomuch, that ſhe ſoon be- 
came celebrated for her learning and 
good ſenſe ; and very juſtly, as will 
appear from the good uſes ſhe made 
of it, in employing it to — — 

urpoſes 5 through every life. 
Sha was firit married to Th Nevil, 
lord Latimen: and, after his deceaſe, 
notwithanding her widowhood, ſuch- 
were her perfections both of body 
and mind, as attracted the affections 
of k. Henry ſo powerfully, that ſhe 
was married to him at Hampton 
Court, July 12, 1543. She always 
took great delight in converſing with 
the ſacred writings, and ſearching 
after divine truths; which conſequent-- 
ly ſoon diſſipated the clouds of ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition, and ſet be - 
fore her in a clear light the true ſpirit 
of the goſpel. She ſeems, indeed, 
to have been of a very pious diſpo- 
ſition- from her infancy,. as appears 
from a book of her own compoh-- 
tion; but then the religious duties 
which ſhe ſo carefully practiſed in 
her youth, were according to the 
blind devotion of that age; and thoſe 
errors ſhe not only retracted after-- 
wards, but made abundant compen- 
ſation for them, by forwarding the 
reformation, and, advancing and en- 
couraging the proteſtant cauſe. She 
parſued theſe good defigns as far as 
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was happily found by one who con- 
veyed it to her majeſty. The ſighe 
of it, and the hard fate of other 
queens, threw her into a violent diſ- 
order, which confined her to her bed. 
The kingfhearing of her illneſs, made 
her a very kind and feaſonable viſit ; 
ſpoke all the comfortable things ima- 
ginable to her; and ſent her one of 
his phyſicians,, Dv. Wendy, as is be- 
lieved, to take care of her health. 
The doctor, it ſeems, was privy to 
the deſign ; and gueſſed from out- 
ward ſymtoms, the cauſe of the 
queen's indipoſition ; ſo that well 
knowing her ſingular prudence, rely. 
ing upon her fidelity, he ventured to 
open the ſecret. to her. The k. be- 
ing at that time a little indiſpoſed. 
the doctor adviſed the queen by all 
means to clear up and recruit her 
drooping ſpirits; and to make his 
majeſty a viſit, not doubting, but by 
her good ſenſe and prudent manage- 
ment, ſhe might avert the impending 
danger. The q. was guided by the 
doctor's advice, and ſoon after made 
his majeſty a viſit, attended only by 
her ſiſter, the lady Herbert. and the 
lady Lane. She found him fitting, 
and talking with certain gemtlemerr 
of his chamber. The king ſeemed 


pleaſed with her viſit, and addreſſed 
her 


PAR 
her in à very obliging manner; and 
breaking off his diſcourſe with his 
attendants, he on his own ac- 
cord, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, to 
confer with her about matters of re- 
ligion; ſeeming as it were, deſirous 
to be reſolved by the queen, of cer- 
tain doubts, which he then offered to 
her. The q. inſtantly perceiving the 
tendency of his diſconrſe, anſwered 
with great humility and ſubmiſſion: 
Vour majeſty doth know right well, 
neither I myſelf am ignorant what 
great imperfection and weakneſs by 
* our firſt creation, is allotted to us 
* women, to be ordained and ap- 
pointed as inferior, and ſubject to 
men as our head; from which head 
© all our directions ought to proceed: 
« and that, as made man, 
© to his own ſhape and likeneſs, 
« whereby, he being indued with more 
« ſpecial gifts of perfection, might 
rather be ſtirred to the contempla- 
tion of heavenly things, and to the 
« earneſt endeavour to obey his com- 
« mandments ; even alſo made he 
* woman of man, of whom, and by 
whom ſhe is to be governed, com- 
* manded, and directed. Whoſe wo- 
* manly weakneſs, and natural im- 
perfection ought to be tolerated, 
* aided, and borne withall ; ſo that 
by his wiſdom, ſuch things as be 
„wanting in her, _ to be ſup- 
« plied. Since therefore, that God 
* hath appointed ſuch a natural dif- 
« ference between man and woman, 
and your majeſty being fo excellent 
© in gifts and ornaments of wiſdom, 
« I a ſimple poor woman, ſo much 
inferior in all reſpects of nature un- 
to you: how then cometh it now 
to paſs, that your majeſty in ſuch 
« diffuſe cauſes of religion, will ſeem 
* to require my judgment ? which, 
* whenl1 have uttered, and ſaid what 
I can, yet muftI, and will I, refer 
my judgment in this, and all other 
© caſes to your majeſty's wiſdom, as 
my only anchor, ſupreme head, 


come a doctor, 
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and governor here in earth under 
God, to lean unto.“ Not ſo, by St. 
Mary, ſaid the king, you are be- 
to ĩnſtruct us 
(as we take it) and not to be in- 


«© trated or directed by us“ © If your 


© majeſty take it ſo (ſays the queen) 
then hath your majeſty very much 
« miſtaken me, who have ever been 
of the opinion, to think it very un- 
* ſeemingly and prepoſterous, for the 
© woman to take upon her the office 
of an inſtruQtor, or teacher to her 
© lord and huſband ; but rather to 


learn of her huſband, and be taught 


by him. And where I have, with 
vyour majeſty's leave preſumed here- 
© tofore, to diſcourſe with your ma- 
« jeſty, in which I have ſometimes 
« ſeemed to diſſent from you, I did 
« jt not ſo much to maintain my opi- 
nion, as to miniſter diſcourſe, not 
only to the end, that your majeſty 
might with leſs grief paſs over this 
painful time of your infirmity, by 
this kind of engagement; which I 
« fancied might afford you ſome re- 
lief; but alſo, that I, hearing your 
« majeſty's learned arguments, might 
* from thence gain to myſelf great 
© advantage. And I affure your ma- 
« jefty I have not miſled any part of 
* my defired end, in that behalf; 
© always referring myſelf in all ſuch 
* matters unto your majeſty, as by 
* ordinance of nature, it is conveni- 
© ent for me to do.” And is it even 
© ſo, ſweet-heart (ſaid the king), and 
* tended your arguments to no worſe' 
an end? Then are we now perſect 
friends again, as ever we were be- 
« fore.” And, as he fat in his chair, 
embracing her in his arms, and ſa- 
luting her, he ſaid, that it did him 
* more good at that time, to hear 
© thoſe words from her own mouth, 
than if he had heard preſent news 
© of 100,0001. in money fallen to 
him.“ And having entertained the. 
queen and attendants with ſome di- 
verting converſation, it being. 1 

ate 
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pointed, 

veen; was to be conveyed to the 
Tore the king went into his gar- 
den, with only wo, gentlemen of che 
bedchamber, and ſent for the queen; 
who inſtantly came to wait upon his 
majeſty, attended by lady Herbert, 
lady Lane, and lady Tyrwhyt; who 
were all to have been apprehended: 
with the queen. The, k. ſeemed in 
high ſpirits, and entertained them 
with all the gaiety imaginable. But 
in the midſt vain —— 
chancellor approaches his majeſty's' 
preſence, with 40 of the king's guards 
at his heels. . The k. looked upon 
him with a. very ſtera countenance, 
and walking a ſmall diſtance from the. 
queen, called the-chancellor to him ; 
who, upon his knees. ſpoke ſoftly to 
called him knaye, - errant knave, 
beaſt, and fool, and commanded him 
to depart, out of, his preſence inſtant- 
ly. After his departure, the k. im- 
mediately returned to the q. Who, 
perceiving him to be much chagrin- 
ed, uſed all the charms of her elo- 
quence to ſoften his diſpleaſure ; 
humbly intreating his majeſty, if his 
fault were not too /heinous, to par- 
don him for her ſake. Ah, poor 
« ſoul, (ſays the king), thou little 
knoweſt how evil he deſerveth this 
« grace, at thy hands; of my word, 
ſweet- heart, he hath been toward 
« thee, an errant. knave, and ſo let 
« him go.“ To which the q. anſwer- 
ed very charitably. Thus remark- 
ably did divine providence protect 
and defend her at that time, againſt 
the ſnares and malice of her enemies; 
and delivered her from this imminent 
danger: which being happily pre- 
vented, ſhe paſſed ſately through the 
remaining part of this tempeſtuous 
reign. This dreadful alarm ſeems 


PAR 

to have awakened all the divine fa- 
eulties of her ſoul; and to put her 
upon employing her thoughts in pious 
meditations and prayer, and upon 
making due preparations for eternity. 
She | ſaw : plainly enough, that the 
inciples of religion, which ſhe had 
learned, did not correſpond with 
holy writ. But though ſhe had a 
conſiderable ſhare of learning, joined 

to an excellent; underſtanding, 
great modeſty would not permit then 
to be her only guide, in matters of ſo 
great importance; for ſhe kept ſeve · 
ral eminent divines conſtantly with 
her, to ſolve her doubts, and to in- 
ſtruct her in the true religion. With 
thoſe learned men, who: were her 
chaplains, ſhe: uſed to have private 
conferences as often as opportunity 
would permit, about the doctrines of 
the reformation; and the abuſes which 
were crept into the church; but par- 
ticularly in Lent, every day in the 
afternoon, ſhe had a ſermon preach- 
ed to her in her chamber, which 
generally laſted about an hour; at 
which time the ladies and atten- 
dants of her-privy-chamber, - and 
others were preſent, if diſpoſed to 
hear. To all this, ſhe added great 
application and induſtry, in ſtudying 
books of divinity; particularly the 
holy ſcriptures ; Being thus qualified, 
ſhe began to commit ſome of her 
on thoughts to writing. Her firſt 
compoſition ſeems to have been that 
entitled, Q. Katherine Parr's lamen- 
tation of a finmer, bewailing the. igno- 
rance of her blind life, London, 1548, 
and 1543, 8vo. This diſcourſe 
was found among her — — after 
her death; and was publiſhed by 
ſecretary Cecil, who prefixed to 
it a preface of his own writ- 
ing. In it ſhe acknowleges with 
great ſincerity, the finful courſe of 
her life, for many years; in which, 
ſhe, relying on external performan- 
ces, ſuch as faits and pilgrimages, 
was all that while a ſtranger to the 
internal 
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internal and true pomer of religion: 
which che came afierwards to feel by 
the ſtudy of the ſoriptuze, and the 
calling upon God for the afliftance 
of that . holy Spinit, by whoſe direc- 
tion they ware written. She explains 
clearly, che notion ſhe had of juſtiſi- 
cation by Kich, io that bolineſs ne- 


ceſlarily followed upon it. She alſo 


pious 
publiſhed. 


exciting ſcarce, the reader will be 
obliged to Mr. Strype for the follow - 
ing account of them. The devo- 


tions of this good queen (ſays that 
indefatigable author) conſiſted of 
pſalms and prayers. The go 
were in number 15, of good length 
each, made in imitation of David's 
plalms ; being digeſted into verſicles, 


whereof many were e out 
of the book of and other 
places of Scripture. . Each pſalm had 


its proper ſubject. Then followed the 
book of prayer. Theſe prayers were 
all digeſted, as were the pſalms 
aforeſaid, into verſicles and — 
and contain a great deal of true pie- 
ty and devotion, ſenſe of God and 
dependance on him, and many of 
them excellently ſuited to her own 
condition. Then follow 2 prayers 
for the king, and for men to ſay on 
entering battle, There is an edition 
of the prayers and meditations alone, 
in the Bodleian library, prior to theſe ; 
it is in ſmall 8, no date, or printers 
name, contains 31 leaves. There 
was alſo printed another piece of the 
devout ſtudies of this good queen, 
entituled, A goodly expoſition of the 3 1/t 
Palm, which Hierom of Ferrary made 
at the latter end of his days; which 
I ſuppole ſhe tranflated into Engliſh, 
beginning. Wretch that I am, com- 
« fortleſs and forſaken of all men, 
* which have offended both heaven 
and earth, &c.” Then follow in 
concluſion, other things, as Of faith ; 
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. 8 ayer 4 
Daniel. The 2 — 
piety of theſe fuſhei- 
enfly ſhew how mach of her time and 
thoughts, amidſt all the buſmeſs and 
ceremonies of her ſtation, was em- 
ployed in order to ſecere her own 
eternal happmeſs ; and anting 


| ſeeds of piety and virtue in the minds 


of her peo le. And, A8 ſhe 

well knew how fas —— 
ſublervient' to cheſe great ends ; ſo 
ſhe uſed her utmoſt endeavours for 
the eſtabliſhment and improvement 
of it. For, as Mr. 8. obſerves; 
when che act was made, that all col- 
leges, chantries, and free chapels 
ſhould be in the king's diſpoſal ; the 
univerſity of Cam red un- 
der terrible appreh s; and well 
knowing the queen's great affection 
to her learning, they addreſfed their 
letters to her, by Dr. Smith {after- 
wards fir Thomas Smith, the learned 
ſecretary of ſtate to k. Edward) in 
which they intreated her majeſty to 
intercede with the king for their col- 
leges ; which ſhe effectually perform- 
ed, and wrote to them in anſwer; 
That ſhe had attempted for the ſtay 
of their poſſeſſions ; and that not- 
« withſtanding his majeſty's property 
« and intereſt of them, by virtue of 
that act of parliament, he was, ſhe 
«© ſaid, ſuch a patron to learn- 
ing, that he would rather advance 
© and eret new occaſions thereof, 
than confound thoſe — — 

© $0 that learning might aſcribe her 
very original, as well as conſerva- 
tion and tay unto him, &c.“ And 
in the ſame letter ſhe exhorts them, 
© not to thirſt after profane learning, 
and forget Chriſtianity in the mean 


time; as though the Greek univer- 
« ſty of Athens were tranſported 
into England: Since their excel- 
* lency did not only attain to moral 
and natural things.“ But the ad- 

moniſſied 
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form their ſundry g 


ey wou 
« ſelves ſincerely. to the | 
forth; and that 


> "_— end, that 2 dann N 
accounted rather an f 

« of divine philoſophy —— — 

© or mw. This 19 1 95 55 


anſwer to the petition of FO 
ſity of dence Þ thews as well the 
e 


ving from 
art of her anſwer, how 


the latter 
well ſhe de * his majeſty's favour. 
every inſtance of jt ſhe 


performing the duties and ſervice in- 
joined by them ; ſhe ſeems to have 
made it her principal care to be ob- 
ſequious t9 his wall. And as that 
part of his We, which. it fell to her 
lat to ſhare with him, was attended 
with almaſt continual indiſpoſtions: 
for his ill health joined a fierceneſs 
of manners to his intractable 
diſpoſition, as xe it 3 taſk ex- 
tremely difficult, even for his prime 
favourites to make themſelves agree- 
able ta him, and retain his — * 
yet, ſuch were the amiable qual 
of this queen, that by a moſt oblige 
ing tenderneſs, and charming turn of 
converiation, ſhe not only preſerved 
his affection, under all his pain and 
6ckneſs, but greatly contributed to 
the alleviation of them; which ſo 
EC 
er {0 in his graces, 
that after the bp. of Wincheker Was 


6 ture, ac 


T3450: 


1, being in our 
e — 
ö unto er proper 
an * and as it ſhall pleaſe her to order 
, 8 in plate, jewels, and ſtu 
, , ſuch apparel 


r 
to 

: hath already; and further, . 
unto ber i000. in money, w 
the enjoying of her dowry and join- 
to our grant by a& 
« of parliament.” Her great zeal 
for the reformation, and garneſt de- 
ſire to have the ſcriptures underſtood 
the common, 77 put her upon 


ſhe 
derne 


at expence, 
notwithſtanding it has = attributed 
to archbiſhop Cranmer, and others, 
She engaged lady Mary, afterwards 
queen) in tranſlating 7% paraphraſe 
on St. Jon; upon which occaſion, 


princeſs. Several letters of this 
queen's, beſides the abovementioned, . 
— ill l via. A letter te 

wy in his expedition 
yy rance, The whole runs in 


Ow tenderneſs and hau- 
is excellently adapted to 
the humour of that prince. Allo, 
An epiftl te the univerſity of Cambridge, 
in anſwer to an addreſs ſent from 


thenge to her majeſty, as abovemen- 
; tioned. 


pin 


PAR 
tioned. Likewiſe; An 722 the 
lady Wriothefly, confforting her for the 
F 58 "for. Theſe are pub- 
by Mr. . in his appen 
dix to 4 2d vol. of his Annals; bh 
4 Tong and pious prayer of q. Kathe- 
rine's, compoſed by her in ſhort * 


eulations, ſuited to her condition. 1 
the catalogue of manuſcripts in the 
87, 


libraty of us Chriſti LAT 
Cambridge, fol. Lond. 2 . 1, 
is mentioned, A letter from g. 22 
Parr, to the' college of Stoke, that Ed- 
ward Waldgrave may have leave of 
their manor of Chipleye in Suffolk. 
And alſo, in 7 he fylloge epiflolarum, 
printed by 'Mr. Hearne, at the end 
of his edition of Titus Livy's life r 
+. Heury V, p. 209, is, A letter from 
7. Katherine to her 34 huſband, the lord 
admiral, dated from Chelſea, 1548. In 
The collection of flate papers, publiſhed 
by Mr. Haynes, p. 61 and 62, are, 
Tao letters from the queen to the lord 
admiral, and other ne affairs. In 
a volume of MS; letters, in Mr. Aſh- 
mole's ſtudy, number 1720, is, An 
epiſtle, wrote with the queen's own 
Hand to the lord admiral, upon the 
ſame topic. K. Henry dying upon 
pou 28, 1546-7, when ſhe had been 
is wife 3 years, 6 months, and 5 
days; ſhe was, not long after, married 
to fir Thomas Seymour, lord admiral 
of England, and uncle to k. Edward 
VI. This unhappy ur . ſoon 
put a ſtop to all her temporal enjoy- 
ments; for between the matchleſs 
pride and imperiouſneſs of her ſiſter- 
in-law, the ducheſs of Somerſet; and 
the boundleſs ambition, and other 
bad qualities of the admiral, ſuch 
furious animoſities enſued, as proved 
the deſtruction of both families: and 
interrupted her ſtudies and contem- 
plations. She lived but a ſhort time 
with this gentleman; for after being 
delivered of a daughter, ſhe died in 
child-bed, in September, 1548, not 
without ſaſpicion of pojſon, as ſeve 
ral of our writers obſerve. And in- 
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deed, ſhe herſelf was apptehenſive of 
unfair dealing; and roundly reproach- 
ed the admiral or her death- bed, for 


- his reat unkindneſs to her. Where 
tlie Jed, 


or in what place ſhe was 
buried, is not certain; nor can we 
meet with any information among 
our hiſtorians, though many of them 
mention her death, and ſpeak of her 
with ſuch „ as makes the omiſ- 
fion- of ſuch a circumſtance appear 
ſomewhat Extraordinary. 

- PHILIP k. of Macedon, propialy 
the IId ; for there was one of that 
name k. of Macedon, in the 35th 
Olympiad, 640 y. before J. C. who 
reigned 38 y. Thel kingdom of Mace- 


don began ſo early as 814 y. before 


J. C. and continued for 646 y. till 
the y. 168 before J. C. when Perſeus, 
the laſt k. of Macedon, was defeated, 
and taken priſoner, at the battle of 
Pydna, June 22, by the Romans, 
under the command of P. ZEmilius. 
The firſt library which was erected at 
— was compoſed of the books 
brought at this time from Macedon. 
The Philip, of whom I am now writ- 

oa was the 4th fon of k. Amyntas, 
and ſucceeded: his brother Perdiccas 
III, in the kingdom of Macedon, in 
the 1ogth Olymp. 360 y. before J. C. 
the ſame y. he gained the e of 
Methon, over the Athenians, as he 
did alſo the next y. over the Illyri- 
ans, after an ohſtinate engagement. 
The 14th y. of his reign, the 2d fa- 
cred war n, occaſioned the 
Delphic temples being attacked by the 
Phocians. Philip put an end to this 
war in the 11th y. of his reign, hav- 
ing taken all the cities of the Phoci- 
ans. In the -2oth''y. of his reign, 
Aug. 2, Philip defeated the Atheni- 
ans and Thebans, at the battle of 
Chzronea. He was killed by Fau- 
ſanias, in the y. 336 — J. C. 
having reigned 24 y. For the par- 
ticulars of this, ſee the life of Olym- 
pias, his wife, daughter of Neopto- 
lemus, k. of the Moloſſians, by * 
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he had Alexander the Great. Dr. 
Leland having lately given us the 
hiſtory of this king, I ſhall take the 
following particulars from that work. 
After recounting all the commotions 
which 7 during Philip's mi- 
nority, and having attended his hero, 
to the age of 15, he relates the par- 
ticulars of his education, at that cri · 
tical time of life. He tells us, that 
Philip was placed in the family of 
Poly mus, the father of Epaminon- 
das. And having drawn the cha- 
racter of that illuſtrious Theban, with 
great force of judgment, and warmth 
of expreſſion, he ſays, „Such was 
the accompliſhed perſonage, in whoſe 
ſteps Philip was now taught to tread. 
A Pythagorean philoſopher was alſo 

iven to him as an inſtructor, to 
form his mind by thoſe precepts, 
whoſe effects were already ſo emi- 
nently diſplayed in Epaminondas. 
But theſe precepts do not ſeem to 
have been received by Philip with 
that due regard to their intrinſic 
worth, which the virtuous Theban 
had diſcovered. Yet, as reputable 
and honourable accompliſhments, 
they ſufficiently engaged his atten- 
tion; and, under the direction of his 
tutor, he attained to a remarkable 
proficiency in the Pythagorean doc- 
trine. The ſame polite and ornamen- 
tal parts of education he had alſo the 
faireſt opportunities of acquiring, and 


was early taught ro admire all thoſe 


arts in which Greece excelled, Elo- 
quence was pointed out as an ac- 
compliſhment highly meriting his re- 
gard; and he continued, even in his 
moſt exalted fortune, to glory in the 
proficiency he was now labouring to 
gain. The converſation of Epami- 
nondas enriched his mind with know- 


lege, and taught him the lovelineſs 
of virtue. High and exaltcd ſenti- 
ments of glory were beſt fitted to his 
diſpoſition ; and all the arts and ac- 
compliſhments which led to this, he 
Rudiouſly cultivated, and eagerly ac- 
Vor. III. 
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quired. From the great Theban he 
learned activity vi in all 
military operations; addreſs and ſa - 
gacity in improving all opportunities, 
and turning every incident to his ad- 
vantage; but the more material parts 
of this great man's excellencies, ſaith 
Plutarch, his juſtice, his magnanimi- 
ty, and his clemency, of theſe Philip 
poſſeſſed no ſhare by nature, nor did 
he acquire them by imitation. But, 
although the conduct of this prince 
may ſometimes give a ſanction to this 
ſevere ſentence, yet may we confider 
the hiſtorian, as ſpeaking from the 
reſentment of a man, whoſe country 
had ſuffered by this prince's power. 
To conceal his faults, and, by a 
ſtrained defence, to convert his moſt 
exceptionable actions into ſo many 
inſtances of virtue or abilities, is 
to deſtroy that profitable inſtruction 
which his hiſtory may afford to man- 
kind. But it may be at leaſt aſſert- 
ed, without any violation of hiſto- 
rical truth, that Philip doth not al- 
ways appear deſtitute of thoſe virtues. 
He was ſenſible of the worth and 
amiableneſs, and never failed to aſ- 
ſume the exterior appearance of them 
and it may be more conſonant to his 
character to ſay, that an inordinate 
ambition, the firſt great paſſion of his 
mind, checked and controuled all 
the humane and benevolent ſenti- 
ments which he received from na- 
ture and education. Glory was his 
ultimate purſuit, and to this all his 
virtues were made ſubſervient. Hence 
it is, that we find chis prince, who, 
from many inttances of his conduQ, 
appears by no means inſenſible to the 
dictates of juſtice and clemency, yet 
ſometimes acting injuriouſly and cru- 
elly ; forgetting, or neglecting. thoſe 
noble inſtructions he had received, 
and that example of true greatneſs, 
which had been pointed out to his 
imitation.”* This author, in the next 
place, gives an account of the artifice 
which Philip employed, to obtain the 
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royal title and authority ; he takes 
notice, that Philip's firſt attention, 
after aſcending the throne, was turned 
to military ins and he has pre- 
ſented us with many regulations he 
made in the army, previous to the 
forming the famous Macedonian pha- 
lanx, which Philip conſidered as his 
beſt reſource; and the ſoldiers, 
which he treated with every mark of 
diſtinction and regard, calling them 
his fellow-ſoldier”s. His forces, 
(ſays my author) were conſtantly ex- 
erciſed, reviewed, engaged in mock- 
battles ; trained and inured to form, 
to move, to march, with eaſe and 
regularity. Every thing that tended 
to luxury and indulgence was ſtrictly 
prohibited. -Their wives were never 
ſuffered to attend his officers, though 
he himſelf was yet not careful to en- 
force this ſtrict regard to the diſcipline 
of his camp, by his own example. 
His exa& care in baniſhing luxury 
and efteminacy, continued during the 
whole courſe of his reign. We | Son 
from Polyznus, that one officer was 
diſmiſſed from his ſervice for uſing 
warm baths, and two others for en- 
tertaining a finging girl. The men 
of moſt diſtinction in his army were 
not permitted to make uſe of any 
carriages in their march, either for 
themſelves or for their baggage ; 
which was allowed to be no more 
than their ſervants could carry : nor 
were the number of theſe permitted 
to be any greater than ſtrict neceſſity 
required.” A certain ſoldier, in the 
Macedonian army, who had, in many 
inſtances, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ex- 
traordinary acts of valour, and had 
received many marks of Philip's fa- 
vour and approbation, on ſome oc- 
caſion, embarked on board a veſ- 
fel, which was wrecked by a violent 
form, and he himſelf caſt on the 
more, helpleſs and naked, and ſcarce- 
ty with the appearance of life. A 


Macedonian, whoſe lands were con- 


tiguous to the ſea ; came opportune- 
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ly to be witneſs of his diſtre, and» 
with all humane and charitable ten- 
derneſs, flew to the relief of the un- 
happy ſtranger. He bore him to his 
houſe, laid him in his own bed, re- 
vived, cheriſhed, comforted, and, for 
forty days, ſupplied him freely with 
all the neceſſaries and conveniences 
which his languiſhing condition could 
uire. The ſoldier, thus happily 
reſcued from death, was inceſſant in 
the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude 
to his benefactor, aſſured him of his 
intereſt with the king, and of his 
power and reſolution of obtaining 
for him, from the royal bounty, the 
noble returns which ſo extraordinary 
benevolence had merited. He was 
now completely recovered, and his 
kind hoſt ſupplied him with money 
to purſue his journey. In ſome time 
after he preſented himſelf before the 
king, he recounted his misfortunes, 
magnified his ſervices ; and this in- 
human wretch, who had looked with 
an eye of envy on the poſſeſſions of 
the man who had preſerved his life, 
was now ſo abandoned to all ſenſe of 
gratitude, as to requeſt that the ang 

would beſtow upon him the ho 
and lands where he had been ſo ten- 
derly and kindly entertained. Un- 
happily Philip, without examination, 
inconſiderately and precipitately grant- 
ed his infamous requeſt ; and this 
ſoldier now returned to his preſerver, 

and repaid his goodneſs by drivi 

him from his little ſettlement, an 
taking immediate poſſeſſion of all the 
fruits of his honeſt induſtry, The 
dor man, ſtung with this. inſtance 
of unparalleled ingratitude and in- 
ſenſibility, boldy determined, inftead 
of ſubmitting to his wrongs, to ſeek 
relief; and, in a letter addreſſed to 
Philip, repreſented his own and the 
foldier's conduct, in a lively and af- 
fefting manner. The king was in- 
ſtantly fired with indignation z he 
ordered that juſtice ſhould be done 
without delay; that the poſſeſſions 
ſhould 
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ſhould be immediately reſtored to the + was worthy of their baſeneſſ : 
man whoſe charitable offices had * they were thus expoſed to all poſ- 
been thus horridly repaid ; and, hav- * fible inſult, unprotected and de- 
ing ſeized his ſoldier, cauſed theſe * fpiſed ; and either removed by a 
words to be branded on his forehead, * violent death, or ſuffered to languiſh 
Tus UNGRATEFUL GUEST; a cha» under diſgrace and poverty. Our 
rafter infamous in every age, and hiſtorian recounts the commotions 
among all nations, but particularly which Philip's conqueſts raiſed at 
among the Greeks, who, from the ear- Athens, which ended in a reſolution 
lieſt times, were moſt ſcrupulouſly to ſend ten ambaſſadors to Macedon, 
obſervant of the laws of hoſpitality.” to treat of a peace with Philip. On 
The Olynthians having given retuge their arrival, ſays he, they were in- 
to two brothers, who were ſuppoſed troduced to an audience, and, as had 
to have formed conſpiracies againſt been agreed between them, they 
him, he ſeized this opportunity of ſpoke in order, according to their 
gratifying his ambition; and, upon ages; all with the uſual attic- ele- 
their refuſing to deliver up the .ac- gance ; but Æſchines more copiouſly 
euſed, he razed their city to the foun- than any of thofe who preceded him. 
dations : a city, which, for its extra - Demoſthenes was the youngeſt, and 
ordinary elegance, and delightful fi- <* conſequently the laſt to ſpeak. He 
tuation, was celebrated through all now ſtood before a prince, whom 
Greece. The wretched inhabitants, * he was conſcious he had frequent- 
without diſtinction, and without re- ly ſpoken of with the greateſt ſe- 
gard to condition, ſex, or age, were * verity, and who he knew, was 
expoſed to public auction, and fold . thoroughly informed of every thing 
to any of the Greeks, who were in- * ſaid or done at Athens. He was 
clined to purchaſe them. Philip ſuc- to contend with a complete maſter 
ceeded in the reduction of this city, in his own art: and the reputation 
by bribing Euthycrates and Laſthe - of the great Athenian orator, who 
nes, the Olynthian commanders, with was ever lancing the bolts of his elo- 
others, to betray their country. Theſe © quence againſt the king, muſt have 
two principal traitors were the ob- * raiſed a ſolemn attention in the 
jets of contempt and deteſtation court: even the ambaſſadors them- 
even of the Macedonians. * The *« ſelves were curious to hear thoſe 
* ſoldiers,” fays our hiſtorian, were * irrefiſtable remonſtrances, which the 
ever inſulting, and dealing them li- orator is ſaid to have promiſed 
* berally the opprobrious names of + with the greateſt confidence, and 
* traitors, parricides, and villains. « which Philip and his'courtiers were, 
* They complained to Philip, and by this time, warned to expect. 
« deſired his protection: but his an- All was ſuſpence and eager curio- 
« {wer completed their confuſion, and * fity; and every man now waited 
« plainly ſhewed with what abhor- in filence for ſome extraordinary 
* rence ſuch wretches muſt ever ex *« inſtance of force and dignity of 
« pet to be received, even by thoſe .+ ſpeaking. But d who had fo fre- 
who have been ſerved by their ini- «< quently braved all the tumult and 
* quity. „ Do not take notice of « oppoſition of an Athenian afſembly, 
*« theſe rude, ill-mannered fellows,” was, in this new ſcene, in an in- 
faid Philip, “ they are ſtrangers to « ftant diſconcerted and confounded. 
e all civility and good breeding. He began in a manner utterly un- 
©« They call every thing by its proper worthy of his reputation, obſcure, 
* name.” The fate of thele men + ungraceful, and heficating : and 
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* ſcarcely had he uttered a few broken 
© and interrupted ſentences, when 
© his powers totally failed him; and 
© he ſtood before the aſſembly, ut- 
© terly unable to proceed. Philip 
« ſaw his diftreſs, and with all ima- 
« ginable politeneſs endeavoured to 
«© relieve it. He told him, with that 
* condeſcenſion and -nature 
which he knew ſo well to affect, 
that, at his court, he need be un- 
der no apprehenſions: he was not 
now before an aſſembly of his 
countrymen, where he might ex- 
* ſome fatal conſequences, if his 
« hearers were not vleafed : he Depp. 
ed he would take time to recollect 
« himſelf, and purſue his intended 
« diſcourſe, Demoſthenes attempted 
to proceed; but his confuſion ſtill 
continued; he appeared ſtill em- 
« barraſſed, and was ſoon obliged to 
« be again ſilent. The ambaſſadors 
were then ordered to withdraw.” 
The perplexity of Demoſthenes muſt 


have been greatly — by the 


recollection of his former boaſtings ; 
for, when one of his colleagues ex- 
preſſed his apprehenſions of Philip's 
art and power of ſpeaking, © theſe 
apprehenſions, if we may believe 
ſchines, were treated with great 
contempt by Demoſthenes; who 
inſiſted, in the moſt confident man- 
ner, that he had ample and irre- 
« ſiſtable matter to urge; that he 
« ſhould trace the conteſts between 
Athens and Macedon from the ear- 
lieſt date; eſtabliſh the right of his 
country to Amphipolis by the fulleſt 
and cleareſt proofs ; that he ſhould 
« deprive Philip of all power of ob- 
jection to reply; and that he had 
no doubt but that this prince would 
feel the whole force of his remon- 
« ſtrances.' Having attended Philip 
through the courſe of his enterprize 
againit the Phocians, &c. and having 
pened that prince's views, and de- 
ribed his actions, with the moſt juſt 
and animated repreſentation, he brings 
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him back to Macedon, and gives a 
lively picture of his parental care in 
forming the young pr. Alexander. 
« At his return (ſays he) to Mace- 
don, the education of his young 
ſon Alexander became the immedi- 
ate object of his regard. The prince 
had, from his infaney, diſcovered a 
remarkable nobleneſs and greatneſs 
of ſentiment, and a genius ſuſcepti- 
ble of the higheſt improvements and 
accompliſhments. He was the ap- 
parent heir to the kingdom, the pow 
er and the fame of his illuſtrious fa- 
ther. 'The philoſopher Ariſtotle was 
therefore invited to the court of Ma- 
cedon, and to him was committed 
the important charge of ſuperintend- 
ing the education of this prince, 
* that he may be taught, ſaid Philip, 
to avoid thoſe errors which I have 
committed, and of which I now re- 
« pent.” To engage him more ef. 
fectually to a faithful and diligent 
diſcharge of this great truſt, Philip 
loaded Ariſtotle with favours, worthy 
of the generoſity of the king, and 
the merit of the philoſopher. He 
cauſed Stagira, the city which gave 
birth to Ariſtotle, and which had 
ſhared the common fate of the Olyn- 
thian territories, to be rebuilt, and 
the inhabitants, who were now ſlaves 
or — to be reſtored to their ori 
ginal ſettlements and privileges: and 
there ſet a - part a ſpacious park, laid 
out into ſhady walks, and ornament- 
ed with ſtatues and ſeats of marble, 
for the uſe of the peripatetic ſages, 
who were there at full liberty to pur - 
ſue thoſe exerciſes which gave the 
title to their ſect. Hiſtory has thought 
it worthy to tranſmit to us an account 
of all the perſons concerned in the 
nurture and education of this prince. 
Hellanica, the nurſe of Alexander, 
hath not been forgotten, the ſiſter of 
Clitus, a woman to whom the grate- 
ful prince ſhewed the utmoſt atten- 
tion in the midſt of all his conqueſts. 
A governor, named Leonidas, had 
ever 
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ever attended him; a man naturally 
auſtere, but virtuous and brave; ri- 


gidly ſcrupulous, and careful of the lege 


moſt minute particulars relating to 
his charge. Nothing ſuperfluous, no- 
thing that adminiſtered to vanity or 
luxury, was ever ſuffered to approach 
the prince's apartment by this exact 
inſpector. In ſome religious rite, 
Alexander was obſerved by Leonidas 
to make uſe of more incenſe than 
ſeemed neceſſary on the occaſion, 
and told with ſome ſeverity, that it 
would be time enough to be thus 
© laviſh of perfumes, when he was 
« maſter of the country that produc- 
ed them: which occaſioned the 
prince, when he had afterwards con- 
quered Arabia, to ſend Leonidas a 
large quantity of theſe perfumes, 
to engage him (as he ſaid) to make 
© his offerings to the gods with a 
more liberal hand.” H 

ther governor, Lyſimachus of Achar- 
nania, who ſeems to have been re- 
commended by his age and attach- 
ment to his pupil. He called Alexan- 
der Achilles, Philip Peleus, and him- 
ſelf Phœnix. This flattering appli- 
cation recommended and endeared 
him to the king of Macedon, who 
had that paternal tenderneſs which 
made him feel a ſenſible delight in all 
preſages that ſeemed to promiſe that 
his ſon ſhould ſurpaſs him in the 
glory of his actions. Ariſtotle, on 
his part, laboured to improve and 
adorn the mind of Alexander, with 
every kind of knowlege ſuitable to a 
prince. That logic, for which his 
ſect was famous, was neither wholly 
neglected nor minutely inculcated. 
What the philoſopher more inſiſted 
on, was to give the prince a perfect 
knowledge of the human mind, to 
explain all the objects which affected 
it, and the motives by which it is 
determined. The three books of 
rhetoric, which he afterwards dedi- 
cated to Alexander, were an abridg- 
ment of thoſe lectures on eloquence, 


e had ano- 
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which he had given to the prince, to 
complete him in that branch of know- 
, of which he had already re- 
ceived the rudiments from Anaxime- 
nes of Lampiacus. Thus the firſt 
care of his teachers, was to form this 
prince to ſpeak with grace, proprie- 
Yo and force. Nor is it probable, 

t they had leſs attention to teach 
him an equal propriety of action and 
conduct, in the elevated ſtation in 
which he was at ſome time to appear. 
But thoſe ſtudies, which might inſpire 
him with great and exalted ideas of 
glory and heroiſm, ſeem to have 

en the particular delight of Alex- 
ander, if we may judge from that 
remarkable veneration which he ever 
expreſſed for the works of Homer.“ 
After Philip had triumphed over the 
ſtates of Greece, and by one impor- 
tant victory made himſelf head of 
that body, he aſpired, ſays my au- 
thor, to lead the powers of Greece 
into Afia ; elevated with the mighty 
hopes of ſhaking the throne of the 
great king of Perſia, A war againſt 
the Perſians, ſays our author, who 
profaned and deſtroyed the Grecian 
temples, was conſidered as a kind of 
religious war, which ſeemed natural- 
ly to devolve to a prince who had 
already been crowned with ſuch ex- 
traordinary attempts to vindicate the 
honour of the gods ; nor could any 
man of his time be ſuppoſed ſo ca- 
pable of undertaking the conduct of 
this arduous enterprize, as the re- 
nowned king of Macedon. All the 
Grecians were ſenſible, and ſome by 
melancholy experience, that in the 
knowlege of military affairs, no man 
could ſtand in competition with Phi- 
lip. Vigilance, addreſs, quickneſs in 
execution, authority in commanding, 
the art of forming and diſciplining 
forces, deep penetration, indefatiga- 
ble vigour, and conſummate valour, 
were alſo conſpicuous in this exalted 
character, that it was impoſſible for 
them to heſitate a moment in the 
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Choice of a commander. I ſhall 
conclude this article with the ingeni- 
ous writer's ſummary of Philip's cha- 
racter. Ina word, his virtues and 
vices were directed and proportioned 
to his great deſigns of power: his 
moſt ſhining and exalted qualities in- 
fuenced, in a great meaſure, by his 
ambition: and even to the moſt ex- 
ceptionable parts of his conduct was 
he principally determined by their 
conveniency and expediency. If he 
was unjuſt, he was like Cæſar, unjuſt 
for the ſake of empire. If he glori- 


. ed in the ſucceſs acquired by his vir- 


tues, or his intellectual accompliſh- 
ments, rather than in that which the 
force of arms could gain, the reaſon 
which he himſelf aſſigned, points out 
his true principle. In the for- 
mer caſe,” ſaid he, the glory is en- 
* tirely my own; in the other, my 
« generals and ſoldiers have their 
£ ſhare,” 

PHILIPS (Fabian) b. at Preſtbury 
in Glouceſterſhire, Sept. 28, 1601, 
of an ancient and conſiderable fami- 
ly. He was educated for the law, 
and was a barriſter of the Middle 
Temple, and wrote ſeveral works 
relating to hiſtory and antiquities. 
He was, on the breaking out of the 
civil wars, a zealous aſlertor of the 
royal cauſe, and fo paſſionately a lover 
of k. Charles I, that, 2 days before 
his majeſty's being beheaded, he 
wrote a proteſtation againſt that in- 
tended murder, which he cauſed to 
be printed, and ſtuck up upon poſts, 
and in all public places. He was 


d. 
Wheat 8 
Oxen fat 578 various prices 1980 6 8 
Oxen lean 915 110 at Fos. reſt at 53s. 4d. 821 13 4 
Muttons fat 5150 various prices | 1575 © 0 
Muttons lean 1850 various prices 373 6 8 
Veals 1231 various prices 386 16 8 
Porks 310 various prices 88 13 4 
Stirks 410 various prices 183 0 0 
Boars 26 138. 4d. a piece 17 16 8 
Bacon 8 


3790 quarters, at 6s, 8d. per qr. 1263 6 


320 flitches, various prices 17 10 
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ſome time filazer for ſevetal counties, 
and ſpent much money in ſearchi 

records, and writing in favour © 
the royal prerogative. After the re- 
ſtoration, when the bill for taking 
away the tenures was depending in 
parliament, he wrote, and publiſhed 
a book on the neceſſity of preſerving 
them, He alſo publiſhed, The anti- 
guity, ltgality, reaſon, duty, and nect/- 


' ſity of preemption and pourveyance for 


the king. From this work it appears, 
that præemption was a privilege al- 
lowed to the king's purveyor, pre- 
emere, to have the choice, or firſt 
buying of corn, and other proviſions 
for the kings ; and pourveyance, or 
purveyance, was the providing of 
corn, fuel, victuals, and other neceſ- 
ſaries for the king's houſhold. For- 
merly the king's court was ſupplied 
with neceſſaries from the deineſnes 
of the crown, manured for that pur- 
poſe ; but this method being found 
troubleſome, was by degrees diſeuſſ- 
ed, and afterwards the k. appointed 
officers to buy in proviſions for his 
houſhold, who were called purvey- 
ors, and claimed divers privileges by 
the prerogative of the crown. They 
abuſing too oſten their power, ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes were made for reſtraining 
their oppreſſions, ſome of which were 
declared to be felony. At length 
purveyance was aboliſhed, by the 
ſame act, which took away the te- 
nures in capite. In k. Charles Iſt's 
time, the proviſions ſerved in kind 
for his majeſtic houſhold, were ag 
follows : 3-4 
NE © 
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Lambs 6820 at 12d a piece 341 0 © 
Butter 40 barrels at 458. a barrel 60 © © 
Geeſe 145 dozen, various prices 28 © © 
Capons cours 252 dozen, at 45. a dozen 50 8 0 
Hens 470 dozen, at 2s. a dozen 47 © © 
Pullets cours 750 dozen, at 18d. a dozen 56 5 © 
Chickens cours 1470 dozen, various prices 126 10 © 
Wax 3100 weight, at 8d. per Ib. 115 17 8 
gweet Butter 46640 lb. various prices 804 6 8 
Charcoal 1250 loads. at 138. 9d. a load 859 7 6 
Tallwood 
Billets { 3950 loads, at 3s. a load 442 10 © 


60 barrels, at 13s, 4d. a barrel 40 © 0 
Wine from the Vintn. 600 tuns, at 138. 4d. per ton 100 © © 


Eſſex in particular furniſhed 500 quarters of wheat, and 20 fat oxen, &c. 


The reader is to obſerve, that, in 
moſt inſtances, the king's price was 
not above half the current or market- 
price. This method being found 
generally very inconvenient and bur- 
denſome, the ſeveral counties com- 
pounded, in q. Elizabeth's reign, for 
a certain ſum of money in heu of 
them ; which was called the com- 
poſition-ſervice of proviſions for her 
majeſty's houſhold. The ſums paid 
by the reſpective counties, were as 


follows: 1 6& 
All Wales, ear 360 o o 
Worceſterſhire, - Shi — O © 
Derbyſhire, 254 2 2 
Yorkſhire, 495 © o 
Middleſex, 917 19 © 
Eſſex, 2931 00 
Whereof, Colcheſter paid 

at firſt, 61. and after, 9 10 6 
Bedfordſhire, 497 8 4 
Buckinghamſhire, 2040 16 6 
Berkſhire, 1255 17 8 
Gloceſterſhire, 422 7 8 
Hertfordſhire, 1259 19 4 
Kent, 3334 60 
Lincolnſhire, 1175 13 8 
Northamptonſhire, 993 18 4 
Norfolk, 1093 2 8 
Somerſetſhire, 755 14 8 
Surry, 1079 0 3 
duſſex, 1916 2 6 


This compoſition-ſeryice was ſettled 
by the juſtices, at the county quarter- 
ſeſſions, and varied according to the 
price of proviſions. At length, it 
was ſtopped by the long parliament, 
Dec. 12, 1642 ; annulled by Oliver's 
parliament, 1656, and finally taken 
away by ſtatute, 12 Car. IT. In this 
work of our author's, ſeveral curious 
records are inſerted, as well as inte- 
reſting points of hiſtory and antiqui- 
ty. Mr. Philips was author of ſeve- 
ral other works, much in the ſame 
way with the above; and having ar- 
rived at the age of 88 or 89, he died, 
Nov. 17, 1690. 

PHILIPS 2 Katherine) daugh- 
ter of John Fowles of Bucklerſbury, 
a merchant in London, was b. in the 
pariſh of St. Mary Wool- church, 
1631. Mr. Aubrey tells us, (in a 
MS. of his in Mr. Aſhmole's ſtudy, 
n?. 18, vol. 23), that ſhe had the 
early part of her education from her 
couſin, Mrs. Blacket. At 8 y. old, 
ſhe was removed to a ſchool at Hack- 
ney, and ſoon made great improve - 
ments under the care of Mrs. Sal- 
mon. She became afterwards a per- 
fect miſtreſs of the French tongue, 
and learned the Italian under the tui- 
tion of her ingenious and worthy 
friend, ſir Charles Cotterel. She Was 
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m1 
inſtructed in the preſbyterian princi- 
ples, which, it appears by her writ- 
1ngs, ſhe deſerted, as ſoon as her rea- 
ſon was ſtrong _ to exert itſelf 
in the examination of religious points. 
She warmly embraced the royal in- 
tereſt, and upon many occaſions was 
a ſtrenuous advocate for the autho- 
rity of the eſtabliſhed church. She 
was married to James Philips of the 
priory of Cardigan, eſq. about the y. 
1647. By this gentleman ſhe had 


one ſon, who died in his infancy, and 


one daughter, married to a gentle- 
man of Pembrokeſhire. She proved 
an excellent wife, ſhe exerted her in- 
tereſt with ſir Charles Cotterel, (and 
other perſons of diſtinction, who ad- 
mired her underſtanding, for ſhe had 
few graces of perſon) in her huſband's 
favour, who ſoon extricated him from 
the difficulties under which he la- 
boured. As this lady was born with 
a __ for poetry, ſo ſhe began 
early in life to improve it, and com- 
poſed many poems on various occa- 
ſons for her amuſement, in her re- 
ceſs at Cardigan, and retirement elſe- 
where. Theſe being diſperſed among 
her friends and acquaintance, were 
by an unknown hand collected to- 
gether, and publiſhed in 89, 1663, 
without her knowlege or conſent. 
This accident is ſaid to have proved 
ſo oppreſſive to our poeteſs, as to 
throw her into a fit of illneſs. The 
reputation of her abilities procured 
her the eſteem of many perſons of 
diſtinction and faſhion, and upon her 
going into Ireland with the viſcoun- 
teſs of Pucannon, to tranſat her 
huſband's affairs there, her great me- 
rit ſoon made her known to thoſe 
illuſtrious peers, Ormond, Orrery, 
and Roſcommon, and many other 
perſons of the firſt faſhion, who ſhew- 
ed her ſingular marks of their eſteem. 
While Mrs. Philips remained in that 
kingdom, at the preſſing importunity 
of the abovementioned noblemen, 
but particularly lord Roſcommon, ſhe 
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tranſlated, from the French of Cor- 
neille, the tragedy of Pompey, which 
was brought upon -the Iriſh ſtage 
ſomewhat againſt her inclination ; 
however it was ſeveral times acted in 
the new theatre there, with very 
great applauſe, in the y. 1663, and 
1664, in which laſt y. it was made 
public, It was afterwards acted with 
equal applauſe at the duke of York's 
theatre, 1678. This play is dedicated 
to the counteſs of Cork. Lord Roſ- 
common wrote the prologue. She 
alſo tranſlated from the French of 
Corneille, a tragedy called Horace; ſir 
John Denham added a fifth act to 


this play, which was acted at court 


by perſons of quality. The duke of 
Monmouth ſpoke the prologue. 
While Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, 
the was happy in carrying on her 
former intimacy with the famous Je- 
remy Taylor, the biſhop of Down 
and Connor, who had ſome time be- 
fore done her much honour by writ- 
ing and publiſhing 4 diſcourſe on 
the nature, offices, and meaſures of friend- 
Hip, with rules for conducting it, in 
a letter addreſſed to her. In the y. 
1663, Mrs. Philips quitted Treland, 
and went to Cardigan, where ſhe 
ſpent the remaining part of that, and 
the beginning of the next year, in 
in a fort of melancholy retirement; 
as appears by her letters, occaſioned, 
perhaps, by the bad ſucceſs of her 
huſband's affairs. Going to London, 
in order to relieve her oppreſſed ſpi- 
rits, with the converſation of her 
friends there, ſhe was ſeized by the 
ſmall-pox, and died (in Fleet-ſtreet), 
to the great grief of her acquain- 
tance, in the 32d y. of her age, and 
was buried June 22, 1664, in the 
church of St. Bennet Sherehog, un- 
der a large monumental ſtone, where 
ſeveral of her anceſtors were before 
buried. Mr. Aubrey in his manu- 
ſcript abovementioned obſerves, that 
her perſon was of a middle ſtature, 
pretty fat, and ruddy complexioned. 

Soon 
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Soon after her death, her poems 
and tranſlations were collected and 

bliſhed in 1 vol. fol. to which was 
added monſieur Corneille's Pompey 
and Horace, tragedies ; with ſeveral 
other tranſlations out of French, 
London, 1667, with her picture, a 
good buſto, before them, ſtanding 
on a pedeſtal, on which is inſcribed 
Orinda; it was printed again at Lond. 
1678, In a collection of letters pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Thomas Brown, 1697, 
are printed, Four letters from Mrs. 
Philips to the honourable Berenice. Ma- 
ny y. after her death, were publiſhed 
a volume of excellent letters from 
Mrs. Philips to fir Charles Cotterel, 
with the enſuing title, Letters from 
Orinda to Polliarchus, 89, Lond. 1705. 


As few ladies ever lived more happy 
2 in the concluſion the preference to 


in her friends than our poeteſs, 
thoſe friends have done juſtice to her 


memory, and celebrated her, when 


dead, for thoſe virtues they admired 
when living. Mr. Dryden mentions 
her with honour, and Mr. Cowley 


wrote an excellent ode upon her death. 
PHILIPS (Ambroſe, eſq;) was 


deſcended from a very ancient, and 


conſiderable family in the county of 
Leiceſter, and received his education 
in St. John's college, Cambridge, 
where he wrote his paſtorals, a ſpe- 
cies of excellence, in which he is 
thought to have remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf. When Mr. Philips 
quitted the univerſity, and repaired 
to the metropolis, he became, as Mr. 


Jacob phraſes it, one of the wits at 


Button's; and in conſequence of this, 


contracted an acquaintance with thoſe 


bright _— who frequented it; 
eſpecially fir Richard Steele, who in 
the firſt vol. of his Tatler inſerts a 
little poem of this author's, dated 
from Copenhagen, which he calls a 


winter piece; fir Richard thus men- 


tions it with honour. This is as 
* fine a piece, as we ever had from 
any of the ſchools of the. moſt 
* learned painters; ſuch images as 
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« theſe give us a new pleaſure in our 
_— and fix upon our minds traces 
of reflexion, which accompany us 
© wherever the like object occurs.” 
This ſhort performance was reckoned 
ſo elegant, by men of taſte then living, 
that Mr. Pope himſelf, who had a 
confirmed averſion to Philips, when 
he affected to deſpiſe his other works, 
always excepted this out of the num- 
ber. It is written from Copenhagen, 
addreſſed to the earl of Dorſet, and 
dated May 9, 1709. But it was not 
enough for fir Richard to praiſe this 
performance of Mr. Philips. He was 
alſo an admirer of his paſtorals, which 
had then obtained a great number of 
readers : he was about to form a cri- 
tical compariſon of Pope's paſtorals, 
and thoſe of Mr. Philips ; and giving 


the latter. Sir Richard's deſign being 
communicated to Mr. Pope, who was 
not a little/jealous of his reputation, 
he tcok the alarm ; and by the moſt 
artful and inſinuating method defeated 
his purpoſe. See Guardian, Ne XL. 
There are ſeveral numbers in the 
Guardian employed upon paſtoral 
poetry, and one in particular upon 
the merits of Philips and Pope, in 
which the latter is found a better ver- 
ſifier; but as a true Arcadian, the 
preference is given to Philips. The 
next work Mr. Philips publiſhed after 
his paſtorals, and which it is ſaid he 
wrote at the univerſity, was his Life 
John Williams, lord of the 
great-ſeal, bp. of Lincoln, and archbp. 
of York, in the reigns of &. James and 
Charles I, in which are related ſome re- 
markable occurrences in thoſe times, both 
in church and flate, with an appendix, 


giving an account of his benefattions to 


St. John's college. Mr. Philips, ſeems 
to have made uſe of archbp. Williams's 
life, the better to make known his 
own {ſtate principles, which in the 
courſe of that work he had a fair oc- 
caſion of doing. Bp. Williams was 
the great oppoſer of high-church 

meaſures, 
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meaſates, he was a 
goniſt to Laud ; and lord Clarendon 
mentions him in his hiſtory with very 
great decency and reſpect, when it is 
conſidered that they adhered to op- 
poſite parties. Mr. Philips, who early 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in revolution 
inciples, was concerned with Dr. 
lter, afterwards archbp. of Ar- 
magh, the right hon. Richard Weſt, 
eſq. lord chancellor of Ireland; the 
revd. Mr. Gilbert Burnet, and the 
revd. Mr. Henry Stevens, in writing 
a paper called the Free-thinker ; but 
they were all publiſhed by Mr. Philips, 
and ſince re- printed in 3 vols. 12mo. 
In the latter part of the reign of q. 
Anne, he was ſecretary to the 
Hanover-club, a ſet of noblemen and 
gentlemen, who aſſociated in honour 
of that ſucceſſion. They drank re- 
ular toaſts to the health of thoſe 
adies, who were moſt zealouſly at- 
tached to the Hanoverian family. 
Aſter the acceſſion of his late majeſty, 
Mr. Philips was made a juſtice of 
peace, and appointed a commiſſioner 
of the lottery. But tho” his circum- 
ſtances were eaſy, the ſtate of his 
mind was not ſo; he fell under the 
ſevere diſpleaſure of Mr, Pope, who 
has ſatirized him with his uſual keen- 
neſs. Twas ſaid, he uſed to mention 
Mr. Pope as an enemy to the govern- 
ment ; and that he was the avowed 
author of a report, very induſtriouſly 
ſpread, that he had a hand in a paper 
called The examiner. The revenge 
which Mr. Pope took in conſequence 
of this abuſe, greatly ruffled the 
temper of Mr. Philips, who as he 
was not equal to him in wit, had re- 
courſe to another weapon ; in the 
exerciſe of which no great parts are 
requiſite. He hung up a rod at But- 
ton's, with which he reſolved to 
chaſtiſe his antagoniſt, whenever he 
ſhould come there. But Mr. Pope, 
who got notice of this deſign, very 
prudently declined coming to a place, 
where 1n all probability he muſt have 


anta- 


advantage 
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felt the reſentment of an 
author, as much ſuperior to him in 
bodily ſtrength, as inferior in wit 
and genius. When Mr. Philips's 
friend, Dr. Boulter, roſe to be archbp. 
of Dublin, he went with him into 
Ireland, where he had conſiderable 
preferments ; and was a member of 
the houſe of commons there, as re- 
preſentative of the county of Ar- 
magh. The firſt piece he brought 
upon the ſtage, was his Di/refſed 
mother, tranſlated from the French of 
Monſteur Racine, but not without 
ſuch deviations as Mr, Philips thought 
neceſſary to heighten the diſtreſs ; 
for writing to the heart is a ſecret 
which the beſt of the French poets 
have not found out. This play was 
ated firſt in the y. 1711, with every 
a play could have; Pyr- 
rhus was wiki by Mr. Booth, a 
part in which he acquired great re- 
_— ; Oreſtes was given to Mr. 
owel, and Andromache was excel- 
lently perſonated by the inimitable 
Mrs. Oldfield; nor was Mrs. Porter 
beheld in Hermione without admi- 
ration, Mr. Philips's next dramatic 
performance was The Briton, a tra- 
gedy ; acted 1721; the next y. 
Mr. Philips introduced another tra- 
gedy on the ſtage called Humfrey duke 
of Glouceſter, acted 1721. The plot 
of this play is founded on hiſtory ; 
during the minority of Henry VI, 
Mr. Philips, by a way of writing very 
peculiar, procured to himſelf the name 
of Namby Pamby ; this was firſt 
beſtowed on him by Harry Cary, 
who burleſqued ſome little pieces of 
his, in ſo humorous a manner, that 
for a long while Harry's burleſque 
paſſed for Swift's with many ; and 
by others were given to Pope: "Tis 
certain each at firſt took it for the 
other's compoſition. 

PHILIPS, (John) was ſon of Dr. 
Stephen Philips, arch-deacon of Salop, 
and b. at Brampton in Oxfordſhire, 
Dec. zo, 1676. After he had received 
a gram- 
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2 grammatical education at home, he 
was ſent to Wincheſter ſchool, where 
he made himſelf maſter of the Latin 
and Greek languages, and was ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed for an happy imitation 
of the excellencies which he diſcovered 
in the beſt claſſical authors. With 
this foundation he was removed to 
Chriſt's Church in Oxford, where he 
ormed all his univerſity exerciſes 
with applauſe, and beſides other va- 
luable authors in the poetical way, he 
became particularly acquainted with, 
and ſtudied the works of Milton. Our 
author, however, was not ſo much 
enamoured of poetry, as to neglect 
other parts of literature, but was very 
well acquainted with the whole com- 
paſs of natural philoſophy. He ſeems 
in his ſtudies, as well as his writings, 
to have made Virgil his pattern. Mr, 
Philips was a paſſionate admirer of 
nature, and it is not improbable but 
he drew his own character in that 
deſetiption which 2 of a phi- 
loſophical and retired life, at the 
latter end of the firſt book of his 
Gar. While Mr. Philips continued 
at the univerſity, he was honoured 
with the acquaintance of the beſt and 
politeſt men in it, and had a parti- 
cular intimacy with Mr. Edmund 
Smith, author of Phædra and Hippo- 
litus. The firſt poem which got him 
reputation, was his Splendid ſpilling, 
which the author of the Tarler has 
ſtiled the beſt burleſque poem in the 
Engliſh language. His coming to 
London, we are informed, was owing 
to the perſuaſion of ſome great per- 
. fons, who engaged him to write on 
the battle of Blenheim ; his poem 
upon which, introduced him to the 
earl of Oxford, and Henry St. John, 
eſq. afterwards lord viſc. Bolingbroke, 
and other noble patrons. The next 
poem was his Cyder, the plan of 
which he laid at Oxford, and after- 
wards completed it in London. He 
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he had for the produQtions of nature, 
and to do h6nour to his native country. 
The poem was founded upon the 
model of Virgil's Georgics, and ap- 
proaches pretty near it, which, in 
the opinion of critics in general, and 
Mr. Dryden in particular, even excels 
the divine AZneid. All that we have 
left more of this poet, is a Latin ode 
to Henry St. John, eſq. which is 
eſteemed a maſter- piece; the ſtile 
being pure and elegant, the ſubje& 

a mixt nature, reſembling the 
ſablime ſpirit, and gay facetious hu- 
mour of Horace. He was beloved, 
ſays Dr. Sewel, by all who knew 
him; ſomewhat reſerved and ſilent 
among ſtrangers, but free, familiar, 
and eaſy with his friends; he was 
« averſe to diſputes, and thought no 
* time ſo ill ſpent, and no wit ſo ill 
* uſed, as that which was employed 
© in ſuch debates; his whole life was 
« diſtinguiſhed by a natural goodneſs, 
and well-grounded and unaffected 
* piety, an univerſal charity, and a 
© ſteady adherence to his principles; 
* no one obſerved the natural and 
« civil duties of life with a ſtricter re- 
« gard, whether a ſon, a friend, or a 
member of ſociety, and he had 
the happineſs to fill every one of 
« theſe parts, without even the ſuſ- 
« picion either of undutifulneſs, in- 
« ſincerity, or diſreſpet. Thus he 
© continued to the laſt, not owing 
« his virtues to the happineſs of his 
« conſtitution, but to the frame of his 
« mind; inſomuch, thatduring a long 
« ſickneſs, which is apt to ruffle the 
« ſmootheſt temper ; he never be- 
« trayed any diſcontent or uneaſineſs, 
« the integrity of his life ſtill pre- 
« ſerving the chearfulneſs of his ſpi- 
« ritsz and if his friends had mea- 
«© ſared their hopes of his life, only 
. his unconcern in his fickneſs, 
they could not but conclude, that 
either his date would be much 


was determined to make choice of longer, or that he was at all times 
this ſubject, from the violent paſſion *« prepared for death.” He had — 
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been troubled with a lingering con- 
ſumption, attended with an aſthma ; 
and the ſummer before he died, by 
the advice of his phyſicians, he re- 
moved to Batly, where he got only 
ſome preſent eaſe ; but went from 
thence with but ſmall hopes of reco- 
very; and upon the return of the 
diſtemper, he died at Hereford, Feb. 
15, 1708, He was interred in the 
cathedral church of that city, with 
an inſcription upon his grave-ſtone, 
and had a monument erected to his 
memory in Weſtminſter abbey by fir 
Simon Harcourt, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor ; the epitaph of which was 
written by Dr. Friend. 

PITT (the revd. Mr. Chriſtopher) 
the celebrated tranſlator of Virgil, 


was b. in the y. 1699. He received 


his early education in the college near 
Wincheſter; and in 1719 was re- 
moved from thence to new college in 
Oxford. When he had ſtudied there 
4 years, he was preferred to the living 
of Pimperne in Dorſetſhire, by his 
friend and relation Mr. George Pitt; 
which he held during the remaining 
part of his life. hile he was at 
the univerſity, he poſſeſſed the affec- 
tion and eſteem of all who knew him; 
and was particularly diſtinguiſhed b 
that great poet Dr. Young, who ſo 
much admired the early diſplays of 
his genius, that with an engaging fa- 
miliarity he uſed to call him his ſon, 
Amongſt the firſt of Mr. Pitt's per- 
formances which ſaw the light, were 
A panegyric on lord Stanhope, and 4 
on the plague of Marſeilles : 
but he had 2 large folio's of MS. 
Poems, very fairly written out, while 
he was a ſchool-boy, which at the 
time of election were delivered to the 
examiners. One of theſe vols. con- 
rained An entire tranſlation of Lucan ; 
and the other conſiſted of miſcellanous 
pieces. Mr. Pitt's Lucan has never 
been publiſhed ; perhaps from the 
conſideration of its being the pro- 
duction of his early life, or from a 
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conſciouſneſs of its not equalling the 
tranſlation of that author by Rowe, 
who executed this taſk in the meridian 
of his genius. Several of his other 
_ were publiſhed afterwards, in 

is volume of Miſcellaneous poems. The 
ingenious writer of The fludent, hath 
obliged the world by inſerting in that 
work ſeveral original pieces by Mr. 
Pitt ; whoſe name is prefixed to them, 
Next to his beautiful tranſlation of 
Virgil, Mr. Pitt gained the greateſt 
reputation by rendering into Engliſh, 
Vida's art of poetry, which he has exe- 
cuted with the ſtricteſt attention to the 
author's ſenſe, with the utmoſt ele- 

ance of verſification, and without 
fuffering the noble ſpirit of the ori- 
ginal to be loſt in his tranſlation. 
This amiable poet died in the 5. 
1748, without leaving one enemy 
behind him. On his tomb - ſtone were 
engraved theſe words, a 


« He lived innocent, and died 
« beloved,” 


Mr. Auditor Benſon, who in a pam- 
phlet of his writing, has treated 
Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil with 
great contempt, was yet charmed 
with that by Mr. Pitt, and found in it 
ſome beauties, of which he was fond 
even to a degree of enthuſiaſim. Al- 
literation is one of thoſe beauties Mr. 
Benſon ſo much admired, and in praiſe 
of which he has a long diſſertation in 
his letters on tranſlated verſe. He 
once took an opportunity in conver- 
fation with Mr. Pitt, to magnify that 
beauty, and to compliment him upon 
it. Mr. Pitt thought this article far 
leſs conſiderable than Mr. Benſon 
did; but ſays he, fince you are ſo 
fond of alliteration, the following 
« couplet upon Cardinal Wolſey will 
not diſpleaſe you, ; 
« Begot by butchers, but by biſh6ps 

« bred, 
How high his honaur holds his 

« haughty head,” 


Benſon 
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Benſon was no doubt charmed to hear 
his favourite grace in poetry ſo beau- 
tifully exemplified, which it certainly 
is, without any affectation or ſtiffneſs.” 
Mr. Pitt, no doubt had many advan- 
tages above Dryden in this arduous 
province : As he was later in the at- 
tempt, he had conſequently the verſion 
of Dryden to improve upon. He 
ſaw the errors of that great poet, and 
avoided them; he diſcovered his beau- 
ties, and improved upon them ; and 
as he was not impelled by neceſſity, 
he had leiſure to reviſe, correct, and 
finiſh his excellent work. The revd. 
and ingenious Mr. Joſeph Warton has 
given to the world a complete edition 
of Virgil's works made Engliſh. The 
ueid by Mr. Pitt: The Ecloguer, 
Georgics, and notes on the whole, by 
himſelf ; with ſome new obfervations 
by Mr. Holdſworth, Mr. Spence, and 
others. This is the completeſt En- 
gliſh dreſs, in which Virgil ever ap- 
peared, It is enriched with A difer- 
tation on the 6th book of the AEneid, 
by bp. Warburton, Or the ſhield of 
ZEneas, by Mr. William Whitehead. 
On the character Japis, by the late 
Dr. Atterbury, bp. of Rocheſter, and 
three Eſays on paſtoral didactic, and 
epic poetry, by Mr. Warton. 
POMFRET, (the revd. Mr. John) 
was ſon of the revd. Mr. Pomfret, 
rector of Luton in Bedfordſhire, and 
he himſelf was preferred to the living 
of Malden in the ſame county. He 
was liberally educated at an eminent 
grammar ſchool in the country, from 
whence he was ſent to the univerſity 
of Cambridge, but to what college is 
not certain ; here he wrote moſt of 
his poetical pieces, took the degree 
of maſter of arts, and very early ac- 
compliſhed himſelf in moſt kinds of 
polite literature. A gentleman who 
writes under the name of Philalethes, 
and who was an intimate friend of 
Pomfret's, has cleared his reputation 
from the charge of fanaticiſm, which 
ſome of his malicious enemies brought 
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againſt him. It was ſhortly after his 
leaving the univerſity, that he was 
preferred to the living of Malden 
abovementioned, and was, ſays that 
gentleman, ſo far from being tinctured 
with fanaticiſm, that I have often 
heard him expreſs his abhorrence of 
the deſtructive tenets maintained by 
that people, both againſt our religious 
and civil rights. This imputation it 
ſeems was caſt on him by there having 
been one of his ſurname, though not 
any way related to him, a diſſenting 
teacher, and who publiſned ſome 
rhimes upon ſpiritual ſubjects. About 
the y. 1703, Mr. Pomfret came up 
to London, for inſtitution and in- 
duction, into a very conſiderable li- 
ving, but was retarded for ſome time 
by a diſguſt taken by Dr. Henry 
Compton, then bp. of London, at 
theſe four lines, in the cloſe of his 
poem entitled The Choice. 
And as I near approach'd the verge 
of life, 
Some kind relation (for I'd have no 
wife) 
Should take upon him all my worldly 
care, 


While I did for a better ſtate prepare. 


But the bp. was ſoon convinced that 
this aſperſion againſt him, was no 
more than an effort of malice, as 
Mr. Pomfret at that time was really 
married. The oppoſition which his 
enemies made to him, had, in ſome 
meaſure, its effect; for by the ob- 
ſtructions he met with, he was ob- 
liged to ſtay longer in London than 
he intended, and as the ſmall-pox 
then raged in the metropolis, he 
ſickened of them, and died in London 
in the 36th y. of his age. Mr. Pom- 
fret publiſhed his poems 1699, to 
which he has prefixed a very modeſt 
and ſenſible preface. His poetical 
compoſitions conſiſt chiefly of 1. The 
Choice, 2. Cruelty and luſt, an epiflalary 
eſſay, founded upon the famous ſlory which 
happened in the reign of ting Fames 
II. Kirk, who was that prince's ge- 

neral 
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neral againſt the duke of Monmouth, 
was ſolicited by a beautiful lady in 
behalf of her huſband, who then lay 
under ſentence of death. The in- 
human general conſented to grant 
the fair petitioner her requeſt; but 
at no leſs a price than that of her 
innocence. The lady doated on her 
huſband, and maintained a hard ſtrug- 
le between virtue and affection, the 
tter of which at laſt prevailed, and 
ſhe yielded to his guilty embraces, 
'The next morning Kirk, with un- 
paralleled brutality, deſired the lady 
to look out at the window of his 
bedchamber, when ſhe was ſtruck 
with the horrid fight of her huſband 
upon a ſcaffold, ready to receive the 
blow of the executioner ; and before 
ſhe could reach the place where he 
was, in order to take a laſt embrace, 
her huſband was no more. 3. Several 
epiſtles to his friends under affliction; 
4. Upon the divine attributes ; 5. A 
proſpect of death ; 6. Upon the general 
conflagration, and the enſuing judgment. 
There were two pieces of our author's 
ubliſhed after his death by his friend 
hilalethes ; the firſt of theſe entitled 
Reaſon ; the other is entitled Dies No- 
&i/ima, or the laſt epiphany, a pindaric 
ode on Chris ſecond appearance to 
Judge the world. This 1s all the ac- 
count we are favoured with of the life 
and writings of Mr. Pomfret ; a man 
not deſtitute either of erudition or ge- 
nius, of unexceptionable morals, tho” 
expoſed to the malice of antagoniſts. 
As he was a prudent man, and edu- 
cated to a profeſſion, he was not ſub- 
ject to the uſual neceſſities of the 
poets, but his ſphere being ſomewhat 
obſcure, and his life unactive, there 
are few incidents recorded concerning 
him. 

POPE (Alexander) deſcended of a 
good family by both his parents, b, 
June 8, 1688, in London, where his 
father was then a conſiderable mer- 
chant. He was taught to read very 
early by-an aunt, and learned to write 
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without any aſſiſtance, by copyi 
printed books, which he ex 


wi 

great _ els and — The 
ily being of the Romiſh religion 

he was put, at 8 y. of age, under 


the direction of one Taverner, 2 
prieſt, who taught him the rudiments 
of the Latin and Greek ton to- 

er. He imbibed theſe elements 


of claflical learning with he 
facility, and the firſt fight of the poets 
diſcovered at once both the peculiar 
bent of his inclination, and the ex- 
cellency of his genius. About this 
time, accidentally meeting with Ogil- 
by's tranſlation of Homer, he was ſo 
much firuck with the force of the 
ſtory, that notwithſtanding the bad- 
neſs of the verſification, Ogi/by be- 


came a favourite book. The Ovid of 


Sandy: fell next in his way, and it is 
ſaid, that the raptures theſe tranſla- 
tions gave him were ſo ſtrong, that 
he ſpoke of them with pleaſure all 
his life after. From this private 
tutor he was ſent to a popiſh ſeminary 
at Twyford, near Wincheſter, whence 
he was removed to a ſchool at Hyde- 
park-corner. He was now about 10 
y. of age, and being carried ſome- 
times to the play-houſe, the ſight of 
thoſe theatrical repreſentations put 
him upon turning the chief events 
in Homer into a kind of play, made 
up of a number of ſpeeches from 
Ogilby's tranſlation, connected by 
verſes of his own. He perſuaded 
the upper boys to act this piece; the 
maſter's gardener repreſented the cha- 
racter of Ajax, and the actors were 
dreſſed after the prints of his favourite 
Ogilby, which indeed make the beſt 
part of that book, being deſigned and 
engraved by artiſts of note. In the 
mean time, he was ſo unfortunate as 
to loſe, under his two laſt maſters, 
what he had acquired under the firſt. 
In this condition, at 12 y. of age, he 
retired with his parents to Binfield, 
in Windſor- Foreſt, and, at his firſt 
coming, tis ſaid, was put under an- 

other 
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other prieſt for a few months, but 
with as little ſucceſs as before ; ſo 
that he reſolved to become his own 
maſter. This country retreat, how- 
ever, ſuited his melancholy, and re- 
flective temper z and it was about 
this time that he wrote his Ode on 


ſolitude, which appears as the firſt. 


fruits of his poetical genius. It was 
here too that he firſt peruſed the writ- 
ings of Waller, of Spencer, and of 
Dryden. But on the firſt ſight of 
Dryden he abandoned the reſt, having 
now found an author whoſe caſt was 
extremely congenial with his own. 
His works he ſtudied with equal plea- 
ſure and attention ; placed them be. 
fore his eyes as a model: in ſhort, he 
copied not only his harmonious ver- 
ſification, but the very turns of his 
periods, And hence it was that he 
became enabled to give to rhyme all 
the harmony of which it is capable. 
Binfield being near Eaſt-hamſtead, 
where fir William Trumbull then re- 
ſided, our young genius was intro- 
duced into the acquaintance of that 
gentleman, who being ſtruck with 
admiration at his extraordinary parts, 
and pleaſed with his good ſenſe, gave 
him great encouragement. In the 
mean time, maſter Pope was not 
wanting to himſelf, in improving his 
talents for poetry. At 14 y. old he 
had compoſed ſeveral elegant pieces. 
At 15 he had acquired a ready habit 
in the two learned languages, to 
which he ſoon after added French 
and Italian. He now thought him- 
ſelf able to undertake an epic poem, 
and ſet about writing his Alcander this 
year; but the performance, as might 
be expected, was a glaring proof 
of childiſh folly. 1 had 
ſenſe and modeſty enough, to keep 
it in his ſtudy; and in his riper 
years ſpoke of it with frankneſs and 
ingenuity than does more that atone 
for the forwardneſs of his attempt. 
And the following y. 17c4, he en- 
tered upon a taſk more ſuitable to 
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his age, his Paſtoral, which 
him 2 the acquaintance of ſome 
of the moſt eminent wits of that 
time. He communicated theſe firſt 
to Mr. Wycherley, who was highly 
pleaſed with them, and ſent a copy 
to Mr. Walſh. This introduced him 
into the acquaintance of that gentle- 
man, who proved a very fincere 
friend to him, and having imme- 
diately diſcerned that our poet's chief 
talent lay, not ſo much in ſtriking 
out new thoughts of his own, as im- 
— thoſe which he borrowed 

the ancients, and an eaſy ver- 
fafication, told him, among other 
things, that there was one way left 
open for him to excel his predeceſſors, 
and that was correneſs ; obſerving, 
that tho* we had ſeveral great poets, 
yet none of them were correct; he 
therefore adviſed him to make that his 


| ſtudy. The advice was not lot : Mr. 


Pope received it very. gratefully, and 
obſerved it very diligently. This y. 
1704, he wrote alſo the firſt part of 
his Mindſor Foreſt, though the whole 
was not publiſhed till 1710, with a 
dedication to lord Lanſdown, whom 
he mentions as one of his earlieſt 
acquaintance. Mr, Wycherley was 
another. To theſe, beſides Boling- 
broke and Walſh, he adds Congreve, 
Garth, Swift, Talbot, Somers, and 
Sheffield, as perſons with whom he 
was not only converſant, but beloved. 
At the age of 18 he was grown ſo 
high in the eſteem of Mr. Wycher- 
ley, that he thought him capable of 
correcting his poems which had been 
damned, ſo as they might appear 
again in print. Pope complied with 
the requeſt, and executed it with 
equal freedom and judgment. But 
the faults proved, too many for the 
author of them to be told of ; he was 
old, became jealous, and confirued 
his young maſter's ingenuity and 
plain dealing, into want of reſpect. 
Not only the deſign of . 


was dropt, but all correſpondence 
with 
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with the corrector ſuſpended. This 


ungenerous return was lively reſented 
by Mr. Pope. And though Wycher- 


ley was prevailed with afterwards, 


by the mediation of a common friend, 
to reſume the correſpondence, yet 
this went no further than bare com- 
plaiſance, However, ſome time after 
Mr. Wycherley's death, his poems 
being re-publiſhed by ſome mercenary 
hand, 1728, our author in the fol- 
lowing y. printed ſeveral letters that 
had paſſed een them, in vindi- 
cation of Mr. Wycherley's good 


name, againſt ſome miſconſtructions 


prefixed to that edition. Our poet's 
conduct, throughout this whole trying 


affair, was greatly above his years. 


His E/ay on criticiſm, though wrote 
ſo early as 1708, yet placed him 
among thoſe of the firſt rank in his 
art. He was not yet 20 y. old, ſo 
that every body ſtood amazed to find 
ſuch a knowledge of the world, ſuch 
a a maturity of judgment, and ſuch a 

netration into human nature, as 
are there diſplayed ; inſomuch that it 
became a ſubject for the criticks to 
diſplay their profoundeſt kill in ac- 
counting for it. Mr. Pope's genius 
ripening thus early, was owing, tis 
ſaid, to a happy conjuncture of con- 
curring circumſtances. He was hap- 
pily — from falling into the 
debaucheries of women and wine 
(the too frequent bane of hopeful 
youth) by the weakneſs and delicacy 
of his conſtitution, and the bad ſtate 
of his health. The ſenſual vices 
were too violent for ſo tender a frame, 
he never fell into intemperance or 
diſſipation, which is of the greateſt 
— uence in preſerving the facul- 
ties of the mind in due vigour, But 
how triumphant ſoever may be the 
merit of The eſſay on criticiſm, yet it 
was ſtill ſurpaſſed in a poetical view 
by The rape of the lock. This poem 
took its birth from an incidental 
quarrel that happened between the 
two noble families of. lord Petre and 
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Mrs. Fermor, both of our author's 
ger and of the ſame reli- 
gion. His lordſhip, in a party of 
pleaſure, carried it ſo far, as to cut 
off a favourite lock of the lady's hair. 
This, tho' done in a way of gallantry, 
was ſeriouſly reſented, as being indeed 
a real injury. Hence there preſently 
| en mutual animoſities, which being 
n with concern by a common 
— to all; that friend requeſted 
ope to try the power of his muſe on 
tne occaſion, intimating that a proper 
piece of ridicule was the likelieſt 
means to extinguiſh the riſing flame. 
Pope readily complied ; and the 
juncture requiring diſpatch,” his firſt 
deſign was completed in leſs than a 
fortnight, which being ſent to the 
lady, had more than the propoſed 
effect. Pleaſed to the higheſt degree 
with the delicacy of the compliment 
paid to her, ſhe firſt communicated 
copies of it to her acquaintance, and 
then prevailed with our author to 
print it; as he did, though not 
without the caution of concealing his 
name to ſo haſty a ſketch. But the 
univerſal applauſe which the ſketch 
met with, put him upon enriching it 
with the machinery of the Sylphs ; 
and in that new dreſs the two can- 
to's, extended to five, came out the 
following y. 1712, uſhered by a let- 
ter to Mrs. Fermor ; to whom he 
afterwards addreſſed another, which 
is eſteemed far ſuperior to any of 
Voiture, This y. he publiſhed his 
Temple of fame, having according to 
his uſual caution kept it 2 y. in his 
ſtudy. That object of the univerſal 
paſhon, was full upon his thoughts 
at that time. He had been fromthe 
firſt ſetting out in full ſtretch after it, 
and ſaw it now within his reach; 
accordingly we find. him in high 
ſpirits, diverting himſelf with the 
ladies, to one of whom he ſent a 
copy of his Temple, with an humorous 
epigram ; by the letter which ac- 
companied this, it appears, _ 
a 
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POP 
had now began to tranſlate Homer's 
[liad, and made a great progreſs in 
it, and in 1713, he gave out, pro- 
als for publiſhing that tranſlation 
y ſubſcription. He had been preſſed 
to this el ſome years before 
by ſome of his friends, and was now 


greatly encouraged in the deſign by 


others. And the ſucceſs was ſuch, 
as muſt needs anſwer, if not exceed, 
his moſt ſanguine expectation; he 
acquired a conſiderable fortune by a 
noble ſubſcription, that did honour 
to the kingdom. He ſaw all parties 
and denominations join in it, not- 
withſtanding the underhanded prac- 
tices of ſome pretended friends, who 
in vain oppoſed the ſtream: at the 
head of which was found Mr. Ad- 
diſon. Our author had long an awful 
veneration for that rival, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of which, ſerved to ſet 
a keener edge upon his reſentment 
now; but though the ſenſe of ſo 
much treachery and falſeneſs tingled 
in every vein; yet he managed it 


with the niceſt prudence, and at laſt 


revenged it by a ſatire, which does 
honour to himſelf. Thus with ad- 
mirable temper and ſpirit he preſerved 
his dignity ; and keeping his mind 
attentive to every means that might 
render his tranſlation more perfect, 
he took a journey, a little before the 
death of q. Anne, to Oxford; to 
conſult ſome books in the Bodleian 
and other libraries there; and the 
firſt part of his propoſal was delivered 
to the ſubſcribers the following year. 
His finances were now put into ſuch 
a flouriſhing ſtate, that he reſolved to 
place himfelf nearer his friends in 
the capital ; in that view, the ſmall 
affair at Binfield being ſold, he pur- 
chaſed a houſe at Twickenham, whi- 
ther he removed with his father and 
mother before the expiration of this 
year. His father ſurvived this re- 
moval only 2 y. He was buried at 
Twickenham, and his ſon erected a 


monument to his memory, with an 
Yor, III. 
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inſcription celebrating his innocence, 
probity, and piety, As the old gen- 
tleman was a tom. catholick, he 
could not putchaſe, nor put his mo- 
ney to ititereſt on real ſecurity, and 
as he adhered to the intereſt of k. 
James, he made it a point of con- 
ſcience, not to lend it to the new 
vernment ; ſo that though he was 
worth near 20,000 l. when he leſt 
off buſineſs, from the ſame princi- 
ples, at the revolution; yet after. 
wards living upon the , he left 
our poet to the management of ſo 
narrow a fortune, that any one falſe 
ſtep would have been fatal. In1 715 
Mr. Pope publiſhed a collection of all 
his poetical pieces; he gave his edi- 
tion of Shakeſpear, in 1721. The 
Iliad being finiſhed, he undertook the 
Odyſſey. And that work being com- 
pleted in 1725, the following 6 was 
employed, in concert with his aſ- 
ſociates, dean Swift and doctor Ar- 
buthnot, in printing ſeveral vols. of 
miſcellanies. About this time he nar- 
rowly eſcaped loſing his life, as he 
was returning home in a friend's cha- 
riot; which, on paſling a bridge, 
happened to be overturned, and 
thrown with the horſes into the riyer : 
The glaſſes were up, and he not able 
to break them ; ſo that he was in im- 
mediate danger of drowning, when 
the poſtillion who had juſt recovered 
himſelf, came to his relief, broke 
the glaſs which was uppermoſt, took 
him out, and catried him to the 
bank ; bat a fragment of the broken 
glaſs cut one of his hands ſo deſpe- 
rately, that he loſt the uſe of two of 
his fingers. His Satire of the dunciad 
came out in 1727. Our poet had 
bore the inſults of his enemies full 
10 y. before he hazarded a general 
battle; he was all that while climb- 
ing the hill of Parnaſſus, during 
which, he could not forbear ſome 
flight ſkirmiſhes, and the ſucceſs of 
theſe was of uſe, in ſhewing him his 
ſuperior ſtrength, and thereby adding 
1 con- 
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confidence to his courage; but he 
was now ſeated ſafely on the ſummit, 
Beſides he had obtained what in his 
own opinion is the happieſt end of life, 
the love of valuable men ; the next 
felicity he declares, was to get rid of 
fools and ſcoundrels; and to that 
end, he ſuddenly fell upon them with 
his irreſiſtible pen. The poem cau- 
tiouſly made its firſt appearance as a 
maſked battery in Ireland ; nor, in- 


| deed, was the triumph completed, 


without the aſſiſtance of our author's 
undoubted ſecond, dean Swift. It 
made a new appearance, printed at 
London in 1728. This edition was 
preſented to the k. and q. by ſir Ro- 
bon Walpole. In 1729, by the ad- 
vice of lord Bolingbroke, he turned 
his pen to ſubjects of morality, and 
accordingly we find him, with the 
aſſiſtance of that friend, at work this 
y. upon his E/ay on man. His Ethic 


ehiſilet, came out ſeparately in the 
courſe of the two following years. 


The clamour raiſed againſt one of 
theſe, put him upon writing fatires, 
in which he ventured to attack the 
characters of ſome perſons of high 
rank. The affront was reſented in 
ſuch a manner, as provoked him to 
let looſe the whole fury of his ſati- 
rical rage againſt them, which was 
poured forth in proſe and verſe. After 


this he continued writing ſatires till 


the y. 1739, when he entertained 
ſome thoughts of undertaking an epic 
poem; which, however, proved 
abortive. In the interim, ſeveral of 
his familiar letters. having ſtole into 
mary without his privity, he pub- 
iſned a genuine collection of them in 
1737. About this time he fell into 


the acquaintance of the preſent bp. 


of Glouceſter, (then Mr. Warburton) 
who had publiſhed a vindication of 


The efjay on man ; againſt Mr. Crou- 
ſaz, a French writer ; and that poem 
was publiſhed in 1740, with his 
learned friend's commentary. In 1742 


POP 


our author added a 4th book to the 
Dynciad; and in the y. after, his 
whole poem came out together, as a 
ſpecimen of a more correct edition 
of his works, which he had then re- 
ſolved to give the public, but did 
not live to complete this deſign. He 
laboured under great deformity of 

on, and had all his life been ſub- 


ject to an habitual head- ach: that 


hereditary complaint was now greatly 
inLreaſed by 1 Trophy in his breaſt, 
under which he expired, May zo, 
1744, in the 56th y. of his age. His 
body was depoſited, purſuant to his 
own requeſt, in the ſame vault with 
thoſe of his parents. Lord Orrery, 
now lord Cork, obſerves, that 
if we may judge of him by his 
* works, his chief aim was to be 
«* eſteemed a man of virtue: his 
letters are written in that ſtyle ; 
is laſt volumes are all of the moral 
kind. His proſe writings are little 
© leſs harmonious than his verſe ; and 
© his voice, in common converſation, 
was ſo naturally muſical, that Mr. 
Southern uſed to call him the little 
a 1— His manners were 
« delicate, eaſy, and engaging ; and 
© he treated his friends with a polite- 
« neſs that charmed, and a generoſity 
* that was much to his honour. 
Every gueſt was made happy within 
* his doors, pleaſure dwelt under his 
© roof, and elegance preſided at his 
© table.” Mr. Pope bequeathed a little 
before his death, to doctor Warbur- 
ton, the property of all ſuch of his 
works then printed, as he had writ- 
ten, or ſhould write, commentaries 
upon, and had not been otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of, or alienated. Accord- 
ingly that gentleman, 1751, obliged 
the public with a complete and ele- 
gant edition of all Mr. Pope's works. 
But we are yet to be enriched with 
the life of Mr. Pope, promiſed from 
that maſterly pen. The authors of 
the Biographia Britannica have ob- 

ſerved 
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ſerved that lord Cork politely throws 
a veil over our poet's religion, and 
add, wie have, perhaps, the trueſt 
account of Mr. Pope's church prin- 
«© ciples in his letter, wrote on oc- 
© cafion of his F/ay on Man, to Mr. 
© Racine, and publiſhed originally 
« with the — of that author.” 
The letter follows; and for the ſake 
of the Engliſh reader, I have at- 
tempted a literal tranſlation of it. 

« Pai regu enſin votre poeme ſur 
la religion; le plaiſir que me cauſa 
cette lecture eũt &te ſans melange, fi 
je n'avois eu le chagrin de voir que 
vous m'imputiez des principes que 
Jabhorre. ... Je puis vous aſſurer, 
monſieur, que votre entiere ignorance 
de notre langue m'a Ete beaucoup 
moins fatale, que la connoiſſance im- 
parfaite qu'en avoient mes traducteurs, 
qui les a empeches de penctrer mes 
veritables ſentimens. Toutes les 
beautes de la verſification de M. D. R. 
.. . ont été moins honorables a mon 
poeme, que ces mepriſes continuelles 
ſur mes raiſonemens & ſur ma doctrine 


ne lui ont ete prejudiciables. Vous 


verrez ces mepriſes relevees & refutees 
dans I'Ouvrage anglois que j'ai Phon- 
neur de vous envoyer, Cet Ouvrage 
eſt un commentaire critique & philo- 
ſophique par le ſavant auteur de la 
Divine legation de Moiſe. Je me flatte 
que le chevalier de Ramſay, rempli 
comme il eſt, d'un zele ardent pour 
la verite, voudra bien vous en expli- 
quer le contenu. Alors je m'en rap- 
porterai a votre juſtice; & je me 
flatte que tous vos ſoupgons ſeront 
diſſipes. En attendant ces eclair- 
ciſſemens, je ne ſaurois me refuſer le 
plaiſir de 2 nettement à ce 
que vous defirez ſavoir de moi. Je 
declare done hautement & tres ſince- 
rement que mes ſentimens ſont dia- 
metralement oppoſes à ceux de Spi- 
noſa, & meme A ceux de Leibnitz, 
puiſqu'ils ſont parfaitement conformes 


g ceux de M. Paſchal & de M. I Ar- 


POP 
cheveque de Fenelon, & que je ferai 
gloire d'imiter 1a docilits du dender, 
en ſoumettant toujours toutes mes 
opinions particulieres aux deciſions de 


PEgliſe. 
Je ſais, &c, 
A Londres, le 1 Septemb. 1742, 


The TRANSLATION. 

& I have at length received your 
poem on religion ; the pleaſure, the 
reading of it afforded me, had been 
without alloy, if I had not had the 
uneaſineſs of ſeeing that you impute 
to me principles which I abhor. .... 
I can aſſure you, ſir, that your entire 
ignorance of our language has been 
leſs fatal to me, than the imperfect 
knowlege of my tranſlators, which 
hindered them from penetrating into 
my true ſentiments. All the beauties 
of the verſification of M. D. R.. 
have done leſs honour to my poem, 
than the continual miſtakes of my 
arguments and * have been 
prejudicial to it. Vou will find theſe 
miſtakes removed and refuted in an 
Englith work which Ihave the honour 
to ſend you. This work is a critical 
and philoſophical commentary by the 
learned author of The divine legation 
of Moſes, I flatter myſelf that the 
cheralier Ramſay, ſo full as he is 
with an ardent zeal for truth, will 
thoroughly explain the contents to 
you. I ſhall then refer myſelf to 
your juſtice, and perſuade myſelf 
that all your ſuſpicions will be diſſi- 
pated. In the mean time I ſhall not 
deny myſelf the pleaſure, of giving 
you a clear anſwer to what you deſire 
to know from me. I declare then, 
openly, and moſt ſincerely, that my 
ſentiments are diametrically oppoſite 
to thoſe of Spinoza, and even to thoſe 
of Mr. Leibnitz, ſince they are per- 
fectly conformable to thoſe of Mr, 
Paſchal and archbp. Fenelon, and 1 
ſhall reckon it an honour to imitate 
the docility of the latter, in always 

F 2 ſub- 
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ſubmitting all my private opinions to 
the deciſions of the church. 

I am, &c. 
London, Sept. 1, 1742. 

PRIOR (Matthew) celeb. for the 
eaſy humour and elegant taſte of his 
Poetical writings ; his father, Mr. 
George Prior, was a reputable citi- 
zen and joyner, in London, where 
Matthew was b. July 21, 1664. Our 
author was very young when his fa- 
ther died, and was committed by him 
to the care of his brother, a vintner 
at Charing-Croſs, who diſcharged 
this truſt with paternal tenderneſs, 
and at a proper age, ſent him to 
Weſtminſter ſchool, under the care 
of Dr. Buſby ; where he ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf above his former 
ſchool-fellows. But he was too ſoon 
taken home by his uncle, to breed 
Him to his own buſineſs. He till 
found time to indulge the bent of his 
inclination to claſſical learning ; in 
which Horace was the author that 
ſtruck his fancy moſt. He was ſoon 


taken notice of by ſome polite com- 


pany that uſed his uncle's houſe ; 
among whom was the carl of Dor- 
ſet ; who being there one day with 
ſeveral other gentlemen of rank, the 
diſcourſe happened to turn upon a 
paſlage in an ode of Horace, and 


the company being divided in their 


ſentiments; one of the gentlemen 
ſaid, there is, if I am not miſtaken, 
a young fellow in the houſe, who is 
able to ſet us right; and naming 
Matt. Prior, he was immediately ſent 
for ; and being defired to give his 
Opinion of Horace's meaning on the 
ode under debate, he did it with 
ſuch an ingenious modeſty, and ſo 
much to the ſatisfaction of the com- 
pany, that the earl of Dorſet, from 
that moment, determined to remove 
him from the buſineſs of a tavern, 
into a way of life, ſor which he was 
ſo admirably qualified ; and, accord- 
ingly procared him to be ſent to St. 
John's college in Cambridge, where 


PRI 

he very generouſly helped to ſupport 
him in a handſome manner. He 
was admitted 1682, and proceeding 
A.B. 1686, was ſhortly after choſen 
a fellow of the college. During his 
reſidence there, he contracted an in- 
timacy with Charles Montague, of 
Trinity-college in the ſame univer- 
ſity; and Mr. Dryden having pub- 
liſhed, this year, his poem called, 
The hind and panther, Prior joined 
with Mr. Montague in writing The 
hind and panther tranfoerſed, to the ſtory 
of the country mouſe and the city mouſe, 
ubliſhed, 1687. The next year, 
r. Prior wrote his Ode ufon the ne- 
eſſary exiflence of the Deity, for an ex- 
erciſe at the college. He was now 
become the admiration and delight of 
Cambridge ; but however could not 
think of ſpending his life in that 
unactive retreat. Having ſome friends 
at court, he went to London, 1689, 
and immediately applied to his friend 
Fleetwood Sheppard, eſq. with an 
addreſs that was drawn up peculiar 
to himſelf, and irreſiſtably engaging. 
Accordingly, at the ſolicitation of 
that gentleman, he was introduced, 
by the earl of Dorſet, to the court ; 
and, 1690 their majeſties appointed 
him ſecretary on the part of the 
Engliſh, in the congreſs at the Hague; 
the earls of Pembroke and Portland, 
together with the lord Durſley (af- 
terwards ear] of Berkeley) being am- 
baſſadors and plenipotentiaries. As 
this was an almoſt unexampled ſplen- 
did aſſembly, in which too an affair 
of the laſt importance was under con- 
ſideration, it gave Mr. Prior an op- 
portunity of exerting all his talents 
for buſineſs, and he acquitted himſelf 
therein, ſo much to the ſatisfaction 
of his royal maſter, that, in the re- 
ſolution to keep him near his perſon, 
he appointed him a gentleman of his 
bedchamber. This ſituation giving 
him leiſure to indulge his genius, he 
compoſed ſeveral ſmall pieces of 
poetry; and gladly embraced every 
occaſion, 
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occaſion, that the events of the war 
offered, of making his poetical ta- 
lents ſerviceable to the honour of 
his country. Upon the firſt reſolu- 
tion moved towards ſettling a peace, 
1696, he was again employed in 
the poſt of ſecretary to the Engliſh 
negociations, at the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick, 1697, having been nominated 
the ſame year principal ſecretary of 
ſtate in Ireland, In 1698 he went 
ſecretary to the embaſly to France, in 
which poſt he continued during the 
ſucceſſive embaſſies of the two earls 
of Portland and Jerſey ; he had not 
been long in France, when one of 
the officers of the French king's hou- 
ſhold, ſhewing him the royal apart- 
ments, and curioſities of Verſailles, 
pointed in a particular manner to the 
victories of Lewis XIV, painted by 
Le Brun; and aſking, « Whether k. 
William's actions were to be ſeen 
* alſo in his palace, No, ſir, an- 
ſwered the Engliſh ſecretary, The 
© monuments of my maſter's actions 
are to be ſeen every where but in 
his own houſe.” He did not leave 
Paris till ſome time after the arrival 
of the 3d ambaſſador there from 
England, the earl of Mancheſter, to 
whom he was of ſingular ſervice. 
For though the powers of his royal 
commiſſion were now ſuperſeded, yet 
his perſonal qualities had rendered 
him ſo much the delight of the 
French monarch, that he was ſtill 
particularly powerful in that court, 
About the middle of Aug. 1699, he 
went thence to k. William at Loo in 
Holland ; whence, after a long and 
very particular audience of his ma- 
jeſty, he departed with his orders b 

the way of the Hague for England, 
where he arrived about the middle of 
October, and immediately took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the under ſecretary's ſeat, 
in the office of the earl of Jerſey. 
But he had not been many days in this 
new employment, before he was or- 
dered back to Paris, to aſſiſt the am- 
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baſſador, with his intereſt in that k. 


upon the affair of the partition trea- 


ty. He diſpatched this buſineſs to 
the entire ſatisfaction of both the ſo- 
vereigns, and returned to London 
with the quickneſs of a courier. This 
ſame year, in Chriſtmas holidays, he 
printed his celebrated poem, called, 
Carmen ſeculare. In the midſt of theſe 
concerns for the public welfare, an 
opportunity was given him, in the 
y. 1700, of teſtifying his dutiful re- 
gard for the reputation of the uni- 
verſity, which he fulfilled with all 
imaginable alacrity ; and that learned 
body, the ſame year, with equal 
gladneſs, executed the king's man- 
damus, in conferring upon him the 
degree of M. A. The earl of Jer- 
ſey accepting the poſt of lord cham- 


berlain this year, our under ſecreta- 


ry's place became void; but it was 
not long before he obtained another 
the ſame year, which was more agree- 
able to his humour; for upon Mr. 
Locke's reſigning his ſeat at the 
board of trade on account of his ill 
ſtate of health, Mr. Prior was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him; and was 
elected a repreſentative for Eaſt-Grin- 
ſtead, in Suſſex, in the new parlia- 
ment, which met on Feb. 1700-1, 
where he voted for impeaching the 
ſeveral lords, charged with adviſin 
the partition-treaty, Upon q. — 
acceſſion to the throne, a war break - 
ing out again with France, our au- 
thor, conſtantly zealous in his coun- 
try's cauſe, exerted again his poetical 
talents in her honour; firſt, in that 
inimitable letter of his to monſieur 
Boileau Deſpreaux, occaſioned by the 
victory at Blenheim, 1704 ; and again, 
in his Ode, humbly inſcribed to the 3. 
on the glorious ſucceſs of ber majeſly s 
arms, 1706, But as ſoon as 
thought the General was too much 
influenced by private views to pro- 
long the war, he honeſtly concurred 
with the inclination of his ſovereign, 
for peace ; and, 1710, he joined _ 
me 
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ſome of the brighteſt wits in the na- 
tion, in writing The examiner ; where 
the part of the General's conduct was 
ſeverely handled. In 1711, when 
the q. determined totreat with France, 
ſhe pitched upon Mr. Prior to carry 
her demands toward a pacification ; 
for which purpoſe, he was appointed 
her majeſty's miniſter plenipotentiary 
to that court ; having been made one 
of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms 
a little before. He made all the ne- 
ceſſary diſpatch which this affair re- 
quired, and returned in a few weeks 
to London, accompanied with the 
French miniſter, Mr. Meſnager, who 
was furniſhed by his maſter with full 
powers to fign preliminaries ; and 
ſome of the meetings in this nego- 
ciation were held at Mr. Prior's houſe ; 
who, by the common requeſt of all 
the committee of the privy-council, 
intruſted in this matter, was joined 
with them in the commiſſion to ſign 
the articles after the agreement on 
the part of her majeſty, who was like- 
wiſe inclined to join him with the 2 
miniſters at Utrecht, to take care of 
commercial affairs ; but the high ſpi- 
rit of the earl of Strafford having 
poſitively refaſed to be joined in 
commiſſion with a perſon of ſo mean 
an extraction, and threatening to lay 
down his employment, the buſineſs 
of trade was committed to the lord 
privy-ſeal. However, he was ſent 


again, on the iſt of Aug. 1712, to 


France, in order to accommodate 
ſuch matters as then remained un- 
ſettled in the congreſs of Utrecht. 
From the end of this month, he had 
the appointments and authority of 
an ambaſſador ; and though he did 
not aſſume the public character, till 
after the d. of Shrewſbury's depar- 
ture, yet the burthen of the embaſſy 
lay upon him during his grace's ſtay, 
who rather gave a ſanction to it, by 
bis high quality, than contributed to 
the diſpatch of the negociations. In 
the latter end of October he was ſent 
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to England upon an affair of great 
importance, with a credential letter 


from the French k. to the q. and re- 
turngd with her majeſty's anſwer about 
the middle of November. Theſe 
letters are remarkable proofs of his 
being in the higheſt favour at both 
courts ; and he was continued in the 
poſt of her majeſty's ambaſſador and 
plenipotentiary ; in the former as 
as Jong as ſhe lived. He remained 
at Paris alſo in the character of a pub- 
lic miniſter ſome months after the ac- 
ceſſion of k. George I; at whoſe a 
pointment he was ſucceeded by the 
earl of Stair; who, purſuant to his 
directions, took poſſeſſion of all his 
predeceſſors papers. The great change 
that happened in the public manage- 
ment of affairs at this time, occa- 
ſioned Mr. Prior to be detained in 
France, without any public charac- 
ter; and, upon his arrival in England, 
on Mar. 25, 1715, he was immedi- 
ately taken up by an order of the 
houſe of commons, and committed 
to the hands of a meſſenger. On 
Apr. 1, following, he underwent a 
ſtrit examination, before a commit- 
tee of the privy-council ; and at the 
concluſion of it was removed from his 
own houſe, where he had continued 
till then, and laid under a ſtricter 
confinement in that of the meſſen- 
er's. Upon the 10th. of June, fol- 
owing, Robert Walpole, eſq. (after- 
wards earl of Orford) moved the 
houſe of commons for an impeach- 
ment againſt him ; and on the 17th 
he was ordered into cloſe cuſtody, 
and no perſon to be admitted to ſee 
him, without leave from the ſpeaker ; 


and, 1717, when the act of grace 


was paſſed, Mr. Prior, who lay ftill 
at the mercy of the houſe of com- 
mons, was one of the perſons ex- 
cepted out of it. Notwithſtandi 
this, he was ſoon after diſcharged, 
without any further proſecution, or 
being called to a trial, He wrote 
an account of the proceedings in his 
ex- 
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examination before the committee of 
council, which together with the ill- 
uſage he thought he had met with 
in the ſecret committee of the houſe 
of commons, occaſioned him to un- 
dertake a defence of himſelf and the 
miniſtry, in the four laſt y. of queen 
Anne's reign, in anſwer to the charge 
alledged . them in that report. 
He ſpent the remainder of his days, 
retired from buſineſs, in the compa- 
ny of his muſe, being ſettled at 
Down-hall, a ſmall village in the 
county of Eſſex; which by the ge- 
neroſity of Robert Harley, earl of 
Oxford, he was poſſeſſed of for his 
life. Having finiſhed his Solumon on 
the vanity of the world, he made a 
collection of all his poems, and pub- 
liſhed them by ſubſcription in 1 vol. 
fol. with a moſt elegant dedication 
to the d. of Dorſet, as a grateful me- 
morial of his father's patronage of 
the author. Some time after this, he 
formed a deſign of writing a hiſtory 
of his own time ; which, conſidering 
the part he bore himſelf in many na- 


tional tranſaftions, the opportunities 


he had of being well informed con- 
cerning others, added to the extra- 
ordinary talents he poſſeſſed of every 
part of fine literature, could hardly 
fail of being a very valuable work ; 
but he had made very little progreſs in 
it; when a lingering fever put ape- 
riod to his work and to his life, Sept. 


18, 1721, in the 58th y. of his age; 


he died at Wimple, a ſeat of the 
earl of Oxford, ſon to the lord-trea- 
ſurer, not far from Cambridge ; and 
his corps was interred, according to 
his own directions, in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, where a ſtately monument 1s 
erected to his memory, for which laſt 
piece of human vanity, he ſet a-part 
gool. by his will; beſides a buſt 
of himſelf, done by Coriveaux, ex- 

uiſitely performed, and ſtands at 
the top of his monument; the inſerip- 
tion beneath being wrote by Dr. Ro- 
bert Friend, then head maſter of 
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Weſtminſter-ſchool. Aſter his death, 
another ſmall collection of his poems 
was publiſhed ; and fince that, there 
came out a piece in 1740, entitled, 
The hiflory of his own time, compiled 
from the original manuſcripts of his 
late excellency Matthew Prior, eſq. 
and ſome poems in a ſeparate an 
Notwithſtanding the many high poſts 
and lucrative employments, which he 
had enjoyed in the courſe of his life, 
he died at laſt fellow of St. John's 
college in Cambridge, which was the 
only preferment he was then poſſeſſed 
of, We have the following ſtory 
concerning this part of his conduct, 
that after he became a miniſter of 
ſtate, he was often told, that a fel- 
lowſhip was too trifling an affair for 
him to keep ; particularly when he 
was made ambaſſador, ſome perſons 
intimated to him, that the fellowſhip 
was hardly conſiſtent with that cha- 
rater ; but he replied, « That every 
thing he had beſides was precari- 
« ous, and when all failed, that would 
© be bread and cheeſe, at leaſt, and 
* therefore he did not mean to re- 
* ſign it.” However, he made a- 
mends for his humour in his will, 
where he left the college a ſet of 
books, to the value. of 2001. to be 
choſen out of his ſtudy by that ſocie- , 
ty ; as alſo, his own picture, and 
another of the earl of Jerſey, In 
purſuance whereof, the books, which 
are all in very magnificent bindings, 
are placed in the college-library, all 
together in one deſk, which they fill, 
and over it is ſet the benefactor's 
picture, done by La Belle, in France ; 
it is at full length, in a ſitting poſture, 
very richly dreſſed, en embaſſadeur, 
and finely painted; and is faid to 
have been a preſent to Mr. Prior by 
Lewis XLV, who gave the painter 
100 piſtoles for it. 

PYM (John, eſq.) clerk of the 
Exchequer, was very early introduc- 
ed into the buſineſs of parliament, in 
which he ſerved as a member for 

Taviſtock 


PYM 


Taviſtock in Devonſhire, in the reign 
of k. James I, and k. Charles I, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his abilities 
and his zeal in oppoſition to the mea- 
ſures of the court. For, 1626, he 
was one of the managers of the ar- 


_ ticles of impeachment againſt the d. 


of Buckingham ; and, 1628, brought 
mto the houſe of commons a charge 
againſt Dr. Mainwaring, that he by 
his doctrines endeavoured to deſtroy 
the king and kingdom, He oppofed 
likewiſe the progreſs of Arminianiſm 


_ againſt which he had an invincible 


prejudice, being extremely attached 
to the Calviniſtic principle. In 1639 
he, with ſeveral other commoners 


and ſome lords, held a very clofe 


correſpondence with the commiſſion- 
ers ſent to London by the Scots co- 
venanters ; and, in the ſhort parlia- 
ment, which met on April 13, 1640, 
was one of the moſt leading mem- 
bers. Upon the — of the next 
parliament in Novem. following, he 
made an elaborate ſpeech concernin 
the grievances of the nation, wy 
impeached the earl of Strafford of 
high treaſon, at whoſe trial he was 
one of the managers for the houſe of 
commons. However, before the open- 
ing of this trial, a ſcheme being pro- 
poſed, for reconciling-to the court 
ſome of the moſt eminent men of the 
oppoſite party, Mr. Pym had been 
deſigned for the poſt of chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; but that whole pro- 
* proving abortive, he continued 
is former zeal againſt the king's 
meaſures, who ſoon after ordered ar- 
ticles of high treaſon, and other miſ- 
demeanors to be drawn up againſt 
him and four other members of the 
houſe of commons, and came in per- 
ſon to ſeize them there. But Mr. 
Pym continued ſtill firm to the inte- 
reſts of the parliament; and his au- 
thority and influence in determining 
the counſels of that body having 


expoſed him to the chief odium of 


the oppoſite party, he found himſelf 
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under an obligation, ſome time be- 
fore his death, 1643, of publiſhing 
a declaration and vindication of his 
conduct, in anſwer to the reproaches 
of having been the promoter and pa- 
tronizer of all the innovations, which 
had been obtruded upon the govern- 
ment of the church of England, and 
the perſon, who had begot and fo- 
ſtered all the lamentable diſtractions, 
which were then riſen in the king- 
dom. In this paper he declared, 
that he was, and ever had been, and 
would die a faithful ſon of the pro- 
teſtant religion, without having the 
leaſt tincture of Anabaptiſm, Brown. 
iſm, and the like errors; and juſtifi- 
ed his conſenting to the aboliſhment 
of epiſcopacy. But the greateſt con- 
cern, which he expreſſed, was againſt 
the reports of his being the author 
of the differences then ſubfiſting be- 
tween the king and his parliament ; 
with regard which, he affirmed, that 
he never had a ſingle thought tend- 
ing to the leaſt diſobedience or diſ- 
loyalty to his majeſty, whom he ac- 
knowleged for his lawful ſovereign, 
and would ſpend his blood as ſoon 
in his ſervice, as any other ſubject 
in the kingdom. That it was true, 
when he perceived his life aimed at, 
and heard himſelf proſcribed as a 
traitor, he had fled for protection to 
the parliament, who juſtly acquitted 
him, and the other gentlemen accuſ- 
ed with him, of the 2 of high- 
treaſon. If this therefore had been 
the occaſion of his majeſty's with- 
drawing from the parliament, the 
fault could not in any meaſure be 
imputed to him, or to any proceed- 
ing of his, which had never gone 
further, either ſince his majeſty's de- 
parture, or before, than was warrant- 
ed by the known laws of the king- 
dom. In Nov. 1643, he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant of the ordnance ; 
and died at Derby-houſe, Dec. 8, fol- 
lowing, and was intterred with great 
ſolemnity in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
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UINTUS Curtius Rufus. 
Q The excellency of his ſtyle 

would ſeem to intimate that he 
was more ancient than, Livy and Pa- 
terculus, and to make him paſs for 
him whom Cicero ſpeaks of in one 
of his epiſtles, if the more common 
opinion of thoſe who have laboured 
in the ſearch of his age, did not place 
him in the reign of Veſpaſian, and 
ſome, to have ed in the time of 
Trajan. As he lived to a great age, 
he may be the ſame ind ca men- - 
tioned by Suetonius as a great rhe- 
torician, in the reign of Tiberius, 
and by Tacitus, as a prætor and pro- 
conſul of Africa under that emp. ; for 
there is not above 32 ys. from the 
laſt of Tiberius to the firſt of Veſ- 
paſian ; and what the younger Pliny 
reports of a phantaſm which appear- 
ed in Africa to one Curtius Rufus, 
can be underſtood of no other than 
him that was mentioned by Tacitus 
as aforeſaid, But it is of little mo- 
ment to reconcile the diverſity of 
opinions upon this ſubject, which are 
collected together by Voſſius; per- 
haps he was a ſon of thoſe whom 
Cicero or Suetonius mentions, and 
may have nothing in common with 
any of the other that we have named, 
eſpecially conſideting that neither 
Quintilian, nor any of the ancients 
have ſaid the leaſt word of him, or 
his hiſtory. The common impreſ- 
ſions of this author confeſs that his 
two firſt books, and the end of the 
fifth, are loſt, as alſo the beginning 
of the ſixth; and in ſome few places 
of the laſt, which is the tenth, there 
appears a manifeſt defect. The two 
firit books were ſupplied by Chri- 
ſtopher Bruno, out of what Arri- 
an, Diodorus, r and ſome o- 
thers, had related upon the ſame 
ſubject. The character of this wri- 
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ter is highly applauded by the moſt 
eminent judges of hiſtory, though 
not wholly exempt from imperſec- 
tions. Both Arrian and Quintus 
Curtius are florid writers (ſays Co- 
lerus) but Curtius is the brighter, 
and ſweeter than honey itfelf.; he 
does rather weary than fatiate his 
reader, he abounds with dire& and 
oblique ſentences by which the life 
of man is ftrangely illuſtrated. Lip- 
fius agrees in the ſame judgment. 
But father Rapin gives the fulleſt ac- 
count of this writer. _ Cur- 
tius, ſays that critic, is ſhining and 
florid, nothing can be more polite ; 
he affects a gaiety in his expreſſions, 
which extremely pleaſes the men of 
wit. Every thing ought to be ground- 
ed upon reaſon, therefore this hiſto- 
rian is not always in the < oY When 
he endeavours to make his hero fo 
admirable, he does not make him 
take the wiſeſt reſolutions, but on 
the contrary the moſt heroic and pe- 
rilous. He always find a charm in 
danger, and cares not ſo much for 
conqueſts as the honour of conquer- 
ing. He has handled a noble theme 
with too florid and gay an zir, in 
terms too exquifite and far. fetched, 
and too ſtudied figures. In ſome 
places he ſports a little with his ſub- 
ject, forgetting the importance was 
ſuch as required more gravity. This 
hiſtorian deſerves to be commended 
for his ſincerity, for he ſpeaks the 
good and the bad of his hero, with- 
out the leaſt prepoſſeſſion to his me- 
rit. If any fault is to be found with 
his hiſtory, it is for being too polite; 
but nevertheleſs he has excelled in a 

leaſant and natural way of deſcrib- 
ing the manners of mankind. An- 
tonius Panormitanus, and ſeveral o- 
thers, obſerve a memorable occur- 
rence concerning this hiſtorian, in re- 
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ference to Alphonſo that wiſe k. of 
Arragon, who finding himſelf op- 
preſſed with an indiſpoſition, from 
which all the remedies of his phy- 
ſicians could not deliver him, applied 
himſelf for diverſion to the readin 
of Quintus Curtius; which he di 
with ſo much ſatisfation and ſucceſs, 
that he became cured of his infirmity, 
and proteſted to all about him, that 
neither Hippocrates nor Avicenna 
ſhould ever be of equal conſideration 
to him with that hiſtory. But not- 
withſtanding the applauſe that gene- 
rally attends the character of this hiſ- 
torian, he is not to be diſmiſſed with- 
out taking notice of ſome of his im- 
erſections. Though he muſt be al- 
— to be very neat and florid in 
his ſtile, which is declamatory, chis 
humour of declaiming has led him 
into many errors. His narrations 
want that ſimplicity which is eſſential 
to hiſtory, and are purſued in ſuch 
elegant terms and heat of elocution, 
as makes it evident he ſtudied the art 
of rhetoric more than hiſtory. This 
affectation of eloquence frequently 
makes him frigid, and ever ſenten- 
tious. He is juſtly condemned for 
his abſurd hyperboles, and incredible 
narrations. Who can imagine an 
100,000 foot and 10,000 horſe were 
cut off with the loſs of no more than 
an 150 hoiſe and 32 foot, and that 


in an obſtinate fight, wherein Da- 


rius's guards are repreſented as dying 
an honourable and brave death in de- 
fence of their king? The deſcrip- 
tion of the river Ganges in India, 
with its inhabitants, offends againſt 
the unity of hiſtory, and is too great 
a digreſſion. His characters are im- 
perfect, and often inconſiſtent. Not- 
withſlanding his orations are harmo- 
nious, and full of elegant alluſions, 
illuſtrations and compariſons, yet they 
are too ſententious, and ſometimes 
ill adapted to the perſons. The ora- 
tion of the Scythians to Alexander is 
a handſome invective againſt covet- 
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ouſneſs and ambition; but has no 
veriſimilitude as it ſtands. in that hiſ- 
tory. He is condemned in the Ars 
Critica of Le Clerc, for ignorance in 
aſtronomy and geography, and neg- 
le& in chronology. He has fituated 
the oracle of Jupiter Hammon in a 
wonderful temperate climate, though 
it lies in the Inner Lybia about twenty 
degrees of north latitude. He has 
put Arabia Felix for Arabia Deſerta, 
and placed it on the left hand, when 
it ſhould be on the right. And a 
little after he makes Tigris and Eu- 
phrates run through Media, where 
they never come; which is alſo the 
error of Diodorus Siculus. He con- 
founds Mount Caucaſus with Taurus; 
and makes the Caſpian and Hirca- 
nian two ſeas, with many errors of the 
ſame nature. However, this writer is 
certainly preferable to all other hiſ- 
torians, for the uſe of ſchools : his 
acuteneſs and vehemency make the 
deepeſt impreſſions on the minds of 
youth. There is a muſical flow in 
the number of his proſe. His pe- 
riods, taken together, are wonder- 
fully ſweet, and his ſentiments inſtruc- 
tive. Nothing out - does him in that kind 
of eloquence, which children ſhould 
have a taſte of in their firſt compo- 
ſitions. This author has been print- 
ed Ad uſum Delph. 4to. Notis warior 
& Petijci, 2 vols. 8vo. Notis Varior. 
& H. Snakenburg, 2 vols. 4to. 
QUESNE (Abraham Marquis du) 
an admiral of France, and one of 
the mes men of his age; he en- 
tered young into the ſea ſervice, and 
thro' many y. ſervice roſe to the 
higheſt command, He was b. in 
Normandy 1610, of a noble family. 
In 1637 he was at the attack of the 
iſles of St. Margaret, and the next 
y. contributed much to the defeat of 
the naval power of France before 
Guttari. He received a muſket ſhot 
in taking the ſhips in the port of St. 
Ogne; was dangerouſly wounded, 
1641, before Terragone ; and next 


y. be- 
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y. before Barcelona at the taking of 
Perpignan, as alſo in 1643, in the 
engagement at Cape Galles, againſt 
the Spaniards, He entered into the 
ſervice of the Swedes, was preſently 
made a rear-admiral, and ſoon after 
vice-admiral, In this quality he ſerve- 
ed in the famous battle in which the 
Danes were totally defeated, and was 
the 2d that boarded and took their 
admiral's ſhip called the Patience, 
where he made a furious onſet, and 
wherein the Daniſh admiral was kill- 
ed, He had taken the k. of Den- 
mark priſoner had it not been that 
receiving a ſplinter of a cannon in 
one of his eyes, he was obliged to 
quit the ſhip the evening before. 
Queſne wasrecalled into France, 1647, 
and commanded that and the follow- 
ing y. one of the ſquadrons ſent on 
the expedition of Naples. The ma- 
rine of France much fallen, thro? 
the minority of the k. he fitted out 
ſeveral ſhips at his own charge, at 
the inſtance of the court, to relieve 
the royal army which blocked up 
Bourdeaux, and at the ſame time to 
prevent the inhabitants receiving any 
ſuccours by ſea. He met in the road 
with an Engliſh ſquadron, who would 
have him lower his top-ſail ; upon 
which, having ſmartly engaged, he 
was dangerouſly wounded, but came 
off with glory, tho' ſomewhat un- 
equally matched. He was obliged 
to go and carreen his ſhips at Breſt ; 
and, without ſtaying to cure his 
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wounds, failed back to Bourdeaux. 
The Spaniſh fleet arrived in the river 
at the ſame time with him, but he 
entered in ſpight of them; which 
was the principal cauſe of the ſur- 
render of the town. The q. regent, 
to teſtify her acknowledgment to him 
till he was reimburſed, gave him the 
caſtle of Indred in Brittany, which was 
her patrimony. But he acquired the 
greateſt plory in the war of Sicily, 
where he beat the Dutch thrice, tho? 
at the diſadvantage of unequal num- 
bers ; in the laſt of which engagements 
De Ruyter was killed. After the ſhips 
of Tripoli had retired into the pore 
of Chio, under one of the principal 
fortreſſes of the Grand Signior, where 
they were protected by the capt. Ba- 
ſha at the head of 40 gallies, Queſne 
attacked him with a ſquadron of 6 
ſhips, and, having kept them block- 
ed up for a long time, obliged that 
republic to conclude an advantage- 
ous peace for France. He afterwards 
obliged Algiers and Genoa to im- 
plore the king's clemency. He pro- 
cured the liberty cf a very = num- 
ber of chriſtians, and was highly ho- 
noured and eſteemed at home. tho? 
a proteſtant. Had the land of Boucher 
given, and erected into a marquiſate, 
and changed to the name of Du 
Queſne, to immortalize his memory. 
He was pious towards God and faith- 
ful to his k. thro' a ſervice of 60 y. 
He died Feb. 2, 1658, at, the age 
of 78. 
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ABELAIS (Francis) b. at Chi- 


non in Touraine. Aſter hav- 
ing made a progreſs in literature he 
entered himſelt among the Cordeliers 
ot Fonteneile Comte, in lower Poitou, 
where he made his vows, finiſhed his 
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ſtudies, and took orders. Net hav- 
ing it in his power to ſatisfy his taſte 
for the ſciences, in a houſe entire- 
ly deſtitute of books for that pur- 
poſe, he gave hiinſelf up to preach- 


ing, and inſtead of bringing his gifts 
to 
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to the convent, he employed them 
in making a library for himſelf. His 
learning made him known; and he 
became intimate with the moſt illuſ- 
trious members of the Republic of 
Letters. As he was a man of wit 
and of a gay diſpoſition, his com- 
pany was much liked. He had a 
noble and majeſtic port, a lively and 
eaſy expreſſion, an agreeable voice, 
an advantageous phyſiognomy ; and, 
upon the whole, an amiable appear- 
ance. A ſcandalous adventure cauſed 


him to be confined in the monaſtic: 


pom he found means to eſcape ; 
e forſook his order, and obtained a 
brief to go into the order of St. Be- 
nedict. But being of a fickle diſ- 

ſition he did not continue in it long, 
— retired to Montpelier, to ſtudy 
phyſic there; and having been re- 
ceived as a doctor and profeſſor in 
the faculty, he practiſed with ſucceſs, 
The univerſity deputed him to Paris 
about an affair of conſequence; and 
as the two firſt parts of his romance 
appeared then, the chancellor Du- 

rat, who was much pleaſed with 
it, was very glad to know the au- 
thor, and was extremely civil to 
Rabelais, who returned triumphant- 
ly to Montpelier. It is without 
doubt, in acknowledgment of the 
ſervice he did the faculty on this oc- 
caſion, that they put the robe of this 


doctor on all the young phyſicians 


who are received into the univerſity 
of Montpelier. Rabelais having quit- 
ted this laſt city, came to Lyons, 
where he practiſed ſome time as a 
phyſician, and he left it to accom- 
pany the ambaſſador John du Bellay 
to Rome. He charmed the pope and 
cardinals by his vivacity ws! ſpright- 
lineſs; and in his ſecond journey thi- 
ther he obtained a bull for his tran- 
flation to an abbey, which was go- 
ing to be ſeculariſed; and he found 
himſelf, all at once, metamorphoſed 
into a canon. In 1545 he was pre- 
fented to the cure of Meudon; in 
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which, if we believe his i 
he conducted himſelf _ — the — 

larity and decency , He 
— Mor in reſpect to his pariſh- 
1oners, the double function of a phy- 
ſician of the body and the ſoul. Hi 
pious occupations did not prevent his 
going on with his romance, which 
was printed through the influence of 
Card. Chatillon. The monks who 
were laſhed in it, got it cenſured by 
the faculty of divinity, and in the 
mean while there was an arret of 
parliament which prohibited the ſale 
of the work. But the cenſure and 
the arret had no effect, becauſe the 
curate of Meudon was patroniſed by 
the moſt illuſtrious perſons in the 
kingdom. As an inſtance of Rabe- 
lais's humour, we are told, that be- 
ing at Lyons ſoon after the dauphin 
had been poiſoned, and having no 
money to defray the expences of his 
journey to Paris, he went into one of 
the beſt inns, ordered an elegant 
ſupper, and a genteel 2 
where he laid ſeveral papers, on which 
he wrote poiſon for the king, for the 

ueen, and ſeveral of the nobility ; 

eſe being found by a ſervant of the 
houſe, were ſhewn to the maſter, 
who acquainted the intendant with 
it, who had Rabelais ſecured, and 
ſent him with the papers to Paris, 
with orders that he ſhould want for 
nothing, nor ever ſuffered to be alone. 
The council of ſtate were ſurprized 
to ſee Rabelais brought before them 
upon ſuch an account, and being 
convinced that the powders were quite 
harmleſs, it ended in a laugh. Ra- 
belais died in 1553. 

RADCLIFFE (John) an eminent 
phyſician, and founder of the Rad- 
cliffe library at Oxford, was ſon of 
George Radcliffe, by Sarah daughter 
of Mr. Louder, a perſon of conſider- 
able fortune ; he was born at Wake- 
field in Yorkſhire 1650; near which 
place his father was poſſeſſed of a 
moderate eſtate, and haying a nu- 

merous 
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merous family did not think it pru- 
dent, on account of the expence, to 
breed _—_ . to letters; — 
ſome of the neighbouring gentry an 

clergy bs a 1 
ſition in the youth, prevailed with 
him to ſend this ſon to ſchool at 
Wakefield. The boy having a prompt 
wit, readily conquered this part of 
his education; and, at Is 5. of age, 
for the completion of it, was re- 
moved to Oxford, where he was en- 
tered into Univerſity- college in 1665, 
with the hopes, in due time, of pro- 
curing a fellowſhip for him in that 
ſociety. In 1669 he took his firſt 
degree, and was choſen ſoon after 
ſenior ſcholar of his college; but no 
fellowſhip falling vacant for ſome 
time he offered himſelf a candidate 
to the perferment at Lincoln-college ; 
where having ſucceeded he quitted 
his former ſociety, though with grate- 
ful ſentiments of the favours he had 
received there. He was now capa- 
citated, by the increaſe of his ſti- 
pend and the indulgence of his mo- 
ther, who was become a widow, and 
had enlarged his allowance, to purſue 
his inclinations in the ſtudy of phyſic, 
and run through the neceſſary courſes, 
and he made avery great progreſs. The 
next degree he 4s pon take, was that 
of maſter of arts, to which he pro- 
ceeded on the fourth of June 1672, 
having performed the preparatory 
exerciſes with uncommon applauſe. 
After this, in purſuance of the aca- 
demical ſtatutes, he immediately en- 
rolled his name upon the phyſic-line. 
We muſt not omit to obſerve, that 
our academician had recommended 
himſelf to the favour of his friends, 
more by this ready wit and vivacity 
than any diſtinguiſhed acquiſitions in 
book-learning. He had no turn to 
a contemplative life. It was his ſo- 
ciable talents that made him the de- 
light of his companions ; and the 
moſt eminent ſcholars in the univer- 


ſity were fond of his converſation, 
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He had very few books of any kiud 3 
fo. few indeed, that dr. Ralph Ba- 
thurſt, then head of TFrinity-college» 
(a gentleman greatly diſtinguiſhed; 
both for his reading and ingenuity) 
who kept him company for the ſake 
of the ſmartneſs of his converſation z 
aſked him, in ſurpriſe, where was his 
ſtudy? Upon which Mr. Radcliffe, 
pointing to a few phials, a ſkeleton, 
and an herbal ; anſwered, Sir, this 
1s Radcliffe's library. On the 1ſt of 
uly 1675, Mr. Radcliffe proceedeed 
chelor of phyſic. As- this degree 
gave him a full title to practice in the 
univerſity, he did not neglect to make 
uſe of his privilege, — immediate - 
Pl put himſelf into the world. The 
mall-pox then raging m and about 
Oxford, he applied the cool regimen 
with a very good judgment; but the 
remarkable cure of the lady Spencer 
ſet him above the reach of all his 
competitors. On the 5th of July 
1682, he went out doctor and grand 
compounder ; but continued 2 years 
longer at Oxford, increaſing equally 
in wealth and fame. He was a fair 
and honourable practitioner, had a 
rfe& contempt for all mean and 
ow artifices to get himſelf into bu- 
ſineſs; and made it his conſtans 
rule to diſcountenance and explode 
all quacks and interlopers in the art. 
Particularly he rooted: out the per- 
nicious tribe of urinal caſters, with 
which the nation ſwarmed at that 
time. Amongſt the reſt, to whom 
ſhould one of thefe credulous wo- 
men come, with an urinal in her 
hand, but to dr. Radcliffe : the good 
woman dropt a curtſey, told him ſhe 
had heard of his great fame at Stan- 
ton, a few miles from Oxford, and 
that ſhe made bold to bring him a 
fee; by which ſhe hoped hi wor- 
ſhip would be prevailed with to tell 
her the diſtemper her huſband lay 
ſick of, and to preſcribe proper re- 
medies for his relief. Where is he? 
cries the doctor; © fick in bed four 
G3 miles 
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miles off,“ replied the petitioner, © and 
this is his water.“ No doubt,” cries 
the queriſt.” Ves, an't pleaſe your 
worſhip,” the anſwerer replies ;* and 
being aſked what was his trade? ſays, 
that of a ſhoemaker. Very well, 
miſtreſs,” cries the examinant ; and 
taking the urinal empties it into his 
— and then filling it with 
his own water, diſmiſſes her in theſe 
terms: Take this with you home 
to your huſband, and if he will un- 
dertake to fit me with a pair of boots 
by the ſight of my water, I will 
make no queſtion of preſcribing for 
his diſtemper, by the fight of his.“ 
In 1684, having, by his practice in 
Oxford, and the neighbouring coun- 
ties, acquired great riches, he came 
to London, and ſettling in Bow-ſtreet, 
Covent Garden, was extremely fol- 
lowed for his advice, which brought 
him into great requeſt among the beſt 
quality, and at court likewiſe, There 
was ſcarce any worthy of a conſul- 
tation but dr. Radcliffe was called to 
it ; ſo that he had not been in town 
a year when he got more than twenty 
guineas per diem, as his apothecary 
mr. Dandridge, who himſelf died 
worth 50,0001. by his means, has 
often averred. His converſation at 
this time was held in as much re- 
pute as his advice ; and what with 
the pleaſantry of his diſcourſe, and 
readineſs of wit in making replies 
to any ſort of queſtions, he was a 
diverting companion to the laſt de- 
gree. Inſomuch that he was very 
often ſent for, and preſented with 
fees for pretended ailments, only for 
the gratifcation to hear him talk. 
However, that was too delicate a 
point always to hit, nor was he con- 
ſtantly in the humour to ſee this kind 
of addreſs to him in the moſt agree- 
able light; and wherever he con- 
ceived himſelf made uſe of only as 
a buffoon, he neither wanted ſenſe 
por courage to reſent it, In 1686 
her royal highneſs the princeſs Anne 
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of Denmark was pleaſed to make the 
doctor her principal phyſician, in 
which ſtation he continued ?till to- 
wards the latter end of k. William's 
reign. The ſame year the maſter- 
ſhip of Univerſity-college being con- 
ferred upon dr. Arthur Charlet, 
then fellow of Trinity-college : This 
r who was particularly 
nown to dr. Radcliffe, and in the 
greateſt confidence with him when at 
the univerſity, omitted no opportu- 
nity of putting him in mind of the 
engagements he lay under, by the 
promiſes he made to his two prede- 
lors. Nor was the doctor back- 
ward in contributing ſuch ſums as he 
thought neceſſary to be given in his 
life-time, ſince it appears from the 
account of his diſburſements, that he 
contributed more than 11001. to- 
ward increaſing exhibitions, &c. be- 
ſides what he advanced for books and 
other neceſſaries. The doctor, who 
"till then had kept himſelf in the 
8 graces of the princeſs Anne of 
enmark, made a forfeit of them 
after a very uncourtly manner, by his 
too great addiction to the bottle. Her 
royal highneſs being indiſpoſed, gave 
orders he ſhould be ſent for; in an- 
ſwer to which he made a promiſe of 
coming to St. James's ſoon after; 
but not appearing, that meſſage was 
backed by another, importing, that 

ſhe was extremely ill. and deferibin 
after what manner ſhe was leized? 
At which the doftor ſwore by his 
maker, that her highneſs's diſtemper 
was nothing but the vapours, and 
that ſhe was in as good a ſtate of 
health as any woman breathing, could 
ſhe but give into the belief of it. 
On his appearance at court not long 
after, he found, to his great morti- 
fication, that his freedom with ſo il- 
luttrious a patient had been highly 
reſented ; for offering to go in to her 
preſence he was ſtopped by an of- 
ficer in the anti-chamber, and told 
that the princeſs had no further oc- 
caſion 
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caſion for the ſervices of a phyſician 
who would not obey her orders, 
and that ſhe had made choice of dr. 
Gibbons to ſucceed him in the care 
of her health. However, he con- 
tinued in great eſteem with the king. 
Dr. (afterwards fir) Edward Hannes 
came from Oxford to ſettle in Lon- 
don, and in a little time became 
an eminent rival of our doctor's. 
This gentleman was an excellent 
ſcholar, and well verſed in the 
knowledge of chemiſtry and ana- 
tomy, and outdid all the competi- 
tors he had left in the univerſity ; at 
length his merit procured him great 
buſineſs, and he — a 1 
phyſician at court. On which oc- 
caſion an old friend of dr. Radcliffe's, 
to ſee how he would digeſt the pro- 
motion of ſuch a young practitioner 
brought him the news of it. So 
much the better for him, cried the 
doctor, for now he has a patent for 
killing.” When the former, to try, 
if poſſibly he could ruffle his tem- 
per, who was always ſedate and 
calm, when he ſaw deſigns to make 
it otherwiſe, ſaid, © But, what is more 
ſurpriſing, the ſame doctor has two 
pair of the fineſt horſes that ever were 
ſeen;* and was anſwered by the 
other, with great indifference, « Then 
they will ſell for the more.“ About 
this time, likewiſe, happened his re- 
markable viſit to madam D'Urſley, 
at Kenſington. At one of the viſits 
he made this lady, ſhe was pleaſed to 
be very free in putting ſome queries 
to him, upon the ſubject of the plea- 
ſure of Venus. The doctor gave 
her full ſcope, by a reply, which oc- 
caſioned the following epigram. 


D*'Urſley, in a merry mood, 
I inquir'd of her phyſician, 
What hour was beſt to ſtir the 
blood, 
And ſpirits by co——n, 
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Says Radcliffe, if my judgment's 
right, 
Or anſwer worth returning, 
*Tis moſt delightful o'er night, 
Moft — in the morning. 


Quoth D'Urſley then, for plea- 
ſure's ſake, 
Each evening I will take it ; 
And in the morning when I wake, 
My only phyſie make it. 


Theſe verſes are a tranſlation of 
the Latin epigram, printed in the 
Anthologia, and written by Will. 
Nutley, eſq; To the laſt of theſe, 
when the doctor replied, madam, 
« ſuch a reſolution may make me loſe 
* a patient”; the lady replied, * then, 
* fir, it may gain you a miſtreſs”. 
Whether it Ai or no, muſt be left 
to thoſe who were more converſant 
with the tendency of his affections: 
We never heard of his inclinations 
that way ; his morning and evening 
ſacrifices being rather offered up to 
Bacchus than Venus. In the y. 1697, 
after the king's return from Leo, 
where he had ratified the treaty of 

ace at Riſwick, his majeſty found 

imſelf very much indifpoſed at his 
palace in Kenſington ; and, as uſual, 
after his phyſicians in ordinary had 
given their opinions, would have 
r. Radcliffe's advice. When he was 
admitted, the king was reading fir 
Roger L'Eſtrange's new verfion of 
Eſop's fables, who told him, that 
he had once more ſent for him to try 
the effects of his great ſkill, notwith- 
ſtanding he had been told by his 
body phyſicians, who were not ſen- 
ſible of his inward decay, that he 
might yet live many years, and 
would very ſpeedily recover. Upon 
which the doctor, having put ſome 
interrogations to him, with a quick 
preſence of thought, very readily 
alked leave of his majeſty to turn to 
G 4 ga fable 
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a fable in the book before him, 
which would let the king know how 
he had been treated, and read it to 
him. It is in theſe words: Pray, 
* fir, how do you find yourſel”, 
ſays the doctor to his patient.” Why, 
truly, ſays the patient, I have had 
a moſt violent ſweat.” Oh! the beſt 
fign in the world, quoth the doctor.“ 
And then, in a little while, he is at 


it again; Pray, how do you find. 


* your body?“ © Alas, ſays the other, 
] have juſt now ſuch a terrible fit of 
horror and ſhaking upon me! 
« Why, this is as it ſhould be, 
« ſays the phyſician; it ſhews a 
mighty ſtrength of nature: And 
then he comes over him with the 
ſame queſtions again. Why, I am 
all ſwelled, ſays the other, as if Thad 
© a dropſy.” *« Beſt of all, quoth the 
doctor, and goes his way,” Soon 
after this comes one of the ſickman's 
friends to him; with the ſame que- 
ſtion, how he felt himſelf ? « Why, 
* truly, ſo well, ſays he, that I am 
even ready to die, of, I know not 
how many good ſigns and tokens,” 
This done, may it pleaſe your ma- 
jeſty, your's and the ſickman's caſe 
in the fable is the very ſame, cries 
the doctor; you are buoyed up with 
hopes, that your malady will ſoon be 
driven away by perſons that are not 
apprized of means to do it, and 
know not the true cauſe of your ail- 
ment, But I muſt be plain with 
on and tell you, that in all pro- 

ability, if your majeſty will adhere 
to my preſcriptions, it may be in my 
power to lengthen out your life for 
three or four y. but beyond that time 
nothing in phyſic can protract it; 
for the juice of your ſtomach is all 
vitiated ; your whole maſs of blood 
is corrupted, and your nutriment, 
for the moſt part, turns to water. 
However, if your majeſty will for- 
bear making long viſits to the earl of 
Bradford (where the king was wont 
to drink very hard) I' tty what can 
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be done to make you live eaſily, 


tho? I cannot venture to ſay, I can 
make your life longer than I have 
told you.“ And he left a recipe, 
which was ſo happy in its effects, as 
to enable the king not only to make 
a progreſs into the weſtern parts of 
his kingdom, but to go out of it, 
and divert himſelf at his palace of 
Loo, in Holland. In 1699, while 
the king was beyond ſea, 2 duke 
of Glouceſter was taken ill on his 
birth · day at Windſor, where he had 
overheated himſelf with dancing; 
whatever was really his highneſs's 
diſtemper, fir Edward Hannes and 
dr. Bidloo judged it to be the ſmall- 
pox, and preſcribed accordingly, but 
without any ſucceſs. The whole 
court was alarmed at this unlucky 
diſaſter; and the princeſs of Den- 
mark, notwithſtanding her juſt re- 
ſentment of dr. Radcliffe's conduct 
to her, was prevailed upon by the 
counteſs of Marlborough, and lady 
Fretchville, to ſend for him ; who, 
upon firſt ſight of the royal youth, 
gave her to underftand, that there 
was no poſſibility of recovering him, 
ſince he would die by ſuch an hour 
the next day, as he did, However, 
with great dificulty the doctor was 
perſwaded to be preſent at the cones 
ſultation, where he could not refrain 
from bitter invectives againſt the two 
phyſicians above-mentioned, telling 
the ane, that it would have been 
happy for this nation, had he been 
bred up a baſket-maker, (his father's 
occupation) and the other continued 
making havock of nouns and pro- 
nouns in the quality of a country 
ſchool-maſter, rather than have ven- 
tured out of his reach in the practice 
of an art to which he was an utter 
ſtranger, and for which he ought to 
have been whipped with one of his 
own rods. In 1703, the marquis of 
Blanford, only ſon of the duke of 
Marlborough, being taken ill of the 
ſmall-pox at Cambridge, the doctor 
Was 
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was applied to by the ducheſs to at · 
nd Th But having the lady 
marchianeſs of Worceſter then under 
kis hands, with a violent fever, with 
ſeveral ather perſons of quality, he 
could only oblige her grace a 
preſcription ; which, hawever, was 
not followed by the Cambridge doc- 
tors, and the ſmall-pox ſtruck in; 
the ducheſs being advertiſed of it, 
went in perſon to the doctor's houſe 
to requelt his aſſiſtance ; who, having 
heard the detail of their ure, 
as written in a letter from his tutor, 
ſaid, madam, I ſhould only put you 
to a great expence to no purpoſe, 
for you have nothing to do for his 
lordſhip now, but to take care of his 
fenced for I can aſſure your grace, 
that he is dead by this time of a 
diſtemper called the doctor, and 
would have been recovered from the 
ſmall- pox, had not that unfortunate 
malady intervened. Nor was he out 
in his conjectures, for the ducheſs 
was no ſooner in her apartments at 
St. James's houſe, but a meſſenger 
arrived with the news of his death. 
In 1704, at a general collection for 
propagating the goſpel in foreign 
parts, the doctor, unknown to any 
of the ſociety, ſettled gol. per annum, 
ayable for ever to them, under a 
— name; he likewiſe the 
ſame y. made a preſent of 500 pounds 
to the deprived biſhop of Norwich, 
to be diſtributed among the poor 
nonjuring clergy, with his defires to 
have that alſo kept ſecret. The 
duke of Ormond and Buckingham- 
ſhire; the earls of Nottingham, 
Abingdon, and others, with whom 
the doctor had a particular friend- 
ſhip, being then thrown out of the 
adminiſtration; he took up a reſo- 
lution to get into the houſe of com- 
mons, and oppoſe the new meaſures ; 
to this purpoſe he ſet up for a can- 
didate at Buckingham, which, by 
ſeveral benefactions to the town, and 
other diffuſive charities he accom- 
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iſhed ; tho* not till ſome y. after. 
Much about this time a fellow that 
had robbed the doctor's cou 

houſe, one Jonathan Savil, who was 
under ſentence of death for another 
fact, took a reſolution of. writing to 
the doctar, and acknowledging his 
offence, ſince his intereſt might be 
of advantage to him in thoſe diſmal 
circumſtances ; bereupon, when the 
doctor was with ſeveral of the nobi- 
lity and gentry at the Mitre-Tavern, 
in Fleet-itreet, a letter was put into 
me 5 0 the — — crimi- 
na atying the injury he had 
Jens the rok taking ſhame for it, 
and intreating his pardon and inter- 
ceſſion, not without ſtrong promiſes 
of reformation and reſtitution, if 
ever it lay in his power. The com- 
pany, upon hearing the letter read, 
amazed at the requeſt, and 
were in great expectations of fome 
witticiſms from the perſon it was ad- 
dreſſed to. But the doctor, on the 
contrary, very ſeriouſly bid the mef- 
ſenger come to his houſe for an anſ- 
wer in two days, and then taking 
the lord Granville into another room, 
ſaid, he had received ſuch ſatisfaction 
from the ſaid letter, in clearing up 
the innocence of a man whom he 
unjuſtly ſuſpected of the above rob- 
bery, that he muſt be a petitioner to 
his lordſhip, to give him his intereſt 
with the q. in the criminal's favour. 
This being granted, and ſucceſsfully 
applied, the meſſenger was diſmiſſed 
at the time appointed, with a re- 
prieve, and warrant for tranſporta- 
tion to Virginia ; where, in a little 
time, by virtue of letters of cre- 
dence from the doctor to the gover- 

nor, the ſaid Savil (who was livin 
in 17135, in flouriſhing — 
made ſuch returns to his patron and 
interceſſor in the commodities of the 
country, as more than fully made 
amends for the damage he had for- 
merly done him, which was compated 
at 1501. In 1707, on inquiring 
tg 
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into the bulk of his eſtate in land 
and money, he found himſelf worth 
more than 80,000 J. This ſtate of 
his abilities infpiring him with a re- 
folution to further acts of charity; 
he made a handſome donation to the 
relief of the epiſcopal clergy in 
Scotland, The recovery of lord 
Weymouth, and of Mr. Betton, 
a Turkey merchant, were illuftri- 
ous proofs, not only of his {kill but 
of his generoſity, to ſuch as were 
worthy of it. How he behaved 
to ſuch as were unworthy, his con- 
duct the ſame year to Mr. Tyſon, the 
rich uſurer, at Hackney, is an egre- 
gious inſtance. Mr. 'Tyſon was'a man 
of vaſt wealth and eſtate, and ſaid, 
at the time of his deceaſe, to be worth 
more than 300000 J. It happened 
that this figure of a man, without any 
thing like a human ſoul, had fo long 
dealt with quacks, for cheapneſs-ſake, 
that he was reduced to the loweſt 
ebb of life ; his continuance in it, 
being, in a manner, deſpaired of. 
His friends and neighbours, had re- 
peated their inſtances with him, to 
no manner of purpoſe, that he would 
look out for ſome able phyſician, for 
his preſervation ; but the coſt was 
a greater terror than even the ap- 
prehenſions of death itſelf. At laſt 
the extreme near view of the next 
world, ſeems to have frightened him 
into a reſolution of uſing ſome pro- 
per means to make his abode in this 
as long as poſſible. In order to 
which he pitched upon dr. Radcliffe, 
as the only perſon capable of giving 
him relief in his dangerous ſtate: 
but the great difficulty was, how 
to keep the Doctor from diſcover- 
ing him, ſo as he might procure the 
Doctor's aſſiſtance without the uſual 
expences. At laſt, with this view, 
he and his wife agreed to give the 
Doctor a viſit, at his own houſe, 
and being carried in their own coach 
to the Royal-Exchange, there they 
hired a hack to Bloomſbury ; where, 
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with two guineas in hand, and 2 
very mean habit, mr. Tyſon open 
ed his cafe to the Doctor, not with” 
out alledging his poverty, as a mo” 
tive for having advice upon mo” 
derate terms. But neither his fick- 
neſs nor his apparel had diſguiſed 
him ſo much as to deceive the Doc- 
tor; who had no ſooner heard what 
he had to ſay, and taken his gold, 
but he told him he might go home and 
die, and be damn'd, without a ſpeedy 
repentance ; for both death and the 
devil were ready for one Tyſon of 
Hackney, who had raiſed an im- 
mence eſtate out of the ſpoils of the 
public, and the tears of orphans and 
widows : and would certainly be a 
dead man in ten days. Nor did the 
event falſify the prediction, for the 
old uſurer returned to his houſe, 
_ confounded with the ſentence 
that had been pafſed upon him, 
which, whatever might be his fate 
afterwards, was fulfilled as to his 
death, in eight days following. In 
1712, he recovered the d. of Beau- 
fort from the ſmall-pox, having firft 
predicted the ſucceſs with his uſual 
confidence. The ſame year he en- 
tertained prince Eugene of- Savoy, 
with a very remarkable dinner; in 
which Engliſh beef and beer had 
their due pre-heminence. Durin 
the prince's ſtay in England, it hap- 
pened that his highneſs's nephew 
the chevalier Soiſſons, was ſo bruiſed 
in a nightly encounter with the 
watch, that he was thrown into a 
violent fever, which was ſaid to ter- 
minate in the ſmall-pox. Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, after a day, being called upon 
for his advice, frankly told the p. 
that he was extremely concerned he 
could be of no ſervice to him in the 
recovery of a perſon ſo dear and fo 
nearly related to him as the cheva- 
lier; ſince the fieur Swartenburg, 
his highneſs's phyſician, had put it 
out of his power by miſtaking the 
nature of the diſtemper : but that he 
ſhould 
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ſhould hold it amongſt the greateſt 
honours he had ever received, if he 
might have the happineſs of enter- 
taining ſo great a' general, to whoſe 
noble atchievements England was fo 
much indebted, at his poor habita- 
tion, In purſuance of which invi- 


tation, after the chevalier was enter- 


red amongſt the Ormond family, in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, and the p. had 
dined and ſupped with ſeveral of the 
nobility, he acquainted dr. Radcliffe 
with his intention of _ him a 
viſit on ſuch a day. The dr. made 
proviſions for his gueſt, and inſtead 
of the high dainties, which his high- 
neſs found at other tables, he ordered 
his to be covered with barons of beef, 
jiggits of mutton, and legs of pork, 
for the firſt courſe. Upon which the p. 
at taking leave, ſaid very gallantly 
in French, « Doctor, I have been fed 
at other tables like a courtier, but 
received at yours like a ſoldier, for 
which I am highly iudebted to you; 
ſince I muſt tell you, that I am more 
ambitious of being called by the lat- 
ter appellation, than the former : nor 
can I wonder at the bravery of the 
Britiſh nation, that has ſuch food and 
liquors, of their own growth, as you 
have this day given us a proof of.“ 
The following year 1713, upon the 
renewal of the parliament, he ſtood 
in conjunction with Mr. Chapman 
for the town of Buckingham, and 
after hearing a petition againſt him, 
was declared duly elected. Upon 
this avocation from bufineſs he re- 
commended dr. Mead to many of his 
patients. In 1714 the doQtor had 
the misfortune to fee that fatal acci- 
dent fall out, which he always dread- 
ed, in the death of his beloved d. 
of Beauford. This loſs ftruck him 
ſo to the heart, that to ſeveral of his 
friends that were with him at the 
Bull-Head Tavern, in Clare-market, 
he declared, that now he had loſt 
the only perſon whom he took plea- 
ſure in converſing with, it was high 
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time for him to retire from the 
world, to make his will, and ſet his 
houſe in order ; for he had notices 
within, that told him his abode in 
this world could not be 12 months 
longer. Nothing remarkable fell 
out in relation to the Doctor, till the 
ſickneſs of queen Anne, who was 
ſtruck with death on the 28th of 
July, and departed this life Auguſt 
ft. following. His own death hap- 
_ two months after, on the iſt. 
0 ov. 1714, bein 64 v. 
His body toy * — —— — 
where he died, till the 27th of that 
month; whence being firſt remov- 
ed to the houſe of one mr. Evanst 
then an undertaker in the Strand, it 
was conveyed to Oxford, where it 
was interred on Friday Dec. follow- 
ing, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the 
organ-gallery in St. Mary's church, 
in that Univerſity. By his will, 
dated Sep. 13, 1714, 4 the pay- 
ment of ſome legacies, he endowed 
the univerſity with his whole eſtate, 
and is enrolled as one of their 
— benefactors. The will is too 
ong to tranſcribe, but the tenor of 
it is as follows. Imprimis, he gives 
his manor of Linton, and all his 
lands in Yorkſhire, in truſt, to pay 
thereout 600 J. per annum to each of 
two perſons, to be choſen out of the 
univerſity, when they are maſters of 
arts, and entered on the phyſic- line; 
the ſaid two perſons to continue four- 
teen years, and no longer, the half 
of which time to travel beyond ſea 
for improvement, and the vacancies 
to be filled up in fix months. The 
yearly overplus of the rents of the 
ſaid Yorkſhire eſtate, to be paid to 
Univerſity-college, for buying per- 
tual advowſons for their mem- 
rs. He then gives his ſiſter, mrs, 
Hannah Radſhaw, 1000 /. per annum, 
for her life: and to his ſiſter mrs, 
Mellicant Radcliffe, 500 J. per annum; 
and to John Smith his nephew, 
590 J. per annum, and to his brother 
mes 
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— Smith, 250-4. h amm to 
is niece Green, 200 J. per annum; 
all for their reſpective lives: and his 
eſtate in Bucks, as alſo his perſonal 
eſtate, is charged for the payment 
thereof. He next gives to St. Bar- 
tholomew's hoſpital, goo J. per an- 
vum towards mending their diet; 
and 100 J. fer annum for buying lin- 
nen; both for ever. He then gives 
ooo J. for building the reſt of the 
ront of Univerſity-college, down to 
logic- lane; anſwerable to that part 
already built, and for building the 
maſter's lodgings therein, and c 
bers for his two. travelling fellows, 
He next wills his excecutors to pay 
40000 J. in ten years, at 4000 J. 
per annum; the firſt payment to be 
made after the deceaſe of his 2 ſiſters, 
ſor building a library in Oxon, and 
urchaſing the houſes between St. 
Mary's and the ſchools in Cat-ſtreet; 
where he intended the library to 
ſtand : and after it is built, he gives 
150 J. per annum to the keeper of it; 
and 100 J. per annum to buy books. 
He then gives to his nephew Red- 
ſhaw, then or late in the Eaſt-Indies, 
gooo J. To all his ſervants that lived 
with him at the time of his deceaſe, 
a years Wages, and mourning ; and, 
beſides which, he gives to his ſer- 
vant, William Singleton, 50 J. per 
annum for his life; to Joha Bond 
and Benjamin Berkſhire; as alſo to 
Elizabeth Stringer, and Sarah, all 
his ſervants, 20 4 per annum each, 
for life. Laſtly, he ſettles all his 
eſtates in Buckinghamſhire, York- 
ſhire, Northamptonſhire, Surry, and 
elſewhere ; and all his real and 
perſonal eſtate whatſoever, charged 
with the above mentioned payments, 
to William Bromley, eſq; and An- 
thony Knock, of Fleet-ſtreet, gent. 
&c. for ever, and appointing them 
his executors, gives them 500 /. each 
for their trouble. He likewiſe leaves 
all the reſidue, and overplus of his 


real and perſonal eſtates, to be ap- 


cure, in the moſt manner, 
the ſeveral annuities, given 
out of his Buckinghamſhire eſtate, 
which it was his intention not to have 
ſold, and the overplus of the rents 
and profits, to be employed in other 
charitable uſes,, as aforeſaid ; and by 
his executors charged and fixed on 
the ſaid eftate, in their life-time, and 
he would have charged on the ſaid 
Buckinghamſhire eve, 100,/. per 
annum for ever, to commence 30 
years after his deceaſe, for Ty 
the ſaid library, when bunt. The 
foundation ſtone of this ſumptuous 
edifice was laid June 16, 1737; on 
it was fixed a cop with a 
Latin inſcription. And the whole 
building was completed in 1747. 
mr. Wiſe of Trinity-college, was 
appointed firſt librarian. The Doc- 
ter further wills, his living of Head- 
born-worthy, in Hampſhire, and 
all other livings, that ſhall be pur- 
chaſed by him, to be beſtowed on 
a member of Univerſity-college ; aud 
if they ſhould be deficient there, then 
to a fellow of Lincoln-college, and 
after they have preached two or more 
laudable ſermons at St. Mary's, the 
nominations of the perſons to be 
preſented, is lodged in the vice- 
chancellor, the two divinity pro- 
ſeſſors, the maſter of Univerſity- 
college, and the rector of Lincoln- 
college. 

RALEGH (fir Walter) of an anci- 
ent family in Devonſhire, which was 
ſeated in that county before the con- 
queſt, was 4th ſon of Walter Ralegh, 
eq; of Fardel, in the pariſh of Corn- 
wood, He was b. in the y. 1552, 

at 
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at Hayes, a pleaſant farm of his fa- 


ther's, in the of Budley, in 
that part of Devonſhire bordering 
eaſtward upon the ſea, near where 
the Ottery di itſelf into the 


the Britiſh channel ; he was educated 
at the univerſity of Oxford. In 1569, 
when he was not above 17 y. of age, 
he was one of the ſelect troop of 
100 gentlemen volunteers, whom q. 
Elizabeth permitted Henry Cham- 
pernon to tranſport into France, for 
the aſſiſtance of proteſtant princes 
there. After our author's return from 
France, he embarked in an i- 
tion to the northern of Ame- 
rica, with fir Humphrey Gilbert, 
his brother by the mother's ſide ; that 
gentleman having obtained the queen's 
patent to plant and inhabit ſuch parts 
of it as were unpoſſeſſed by any 

rince with whom ſhe was in alliance; 

ut this attempt proved unſucceſsful 
by means of the diviſion which aroſe 
amongſt the volunteers. 'The next 
y. 1580, upon the deſcent of the 
Spaniſh and Italian forces in Ireland, 
under the pope's banner, for the 
ſupport of the Deſmonds, in their 
rebellion in Munſter, he had a cap- 
tain's commiſſion under the lord 
Grey of Wilton, to whom at that 
time the famous Spenſer was ſecre- 
tary ; but the chief ſervices which 
capt. Ralegh performed, were under 
Thomas earl of Ormond, governor of 
Munſter. He built a ſhip of 200 
tons, called the bark Ralegh, in 
which he reſolved to attend his bro- 
ther fir H. Gilbert, to Newfound- 
land, -as his vice-admiral. That 
fleet departed from Plymouth the 
11th of June 1583, but after it 
had been two or three days at ſea, 
a contagious diſtemper having ſeized 
the whole crew of Ralegh's ſhip, 
obliged him to return to that port, 
But this ill ſucceſs could not divert 
Ralegh from purſuing a ſcheme of 
ſuch importance to his country as 


thoſe diſcoveries in North America. 
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He drew up an account of the ad» 
vantage of ſuch a delign, and the 
means of proſecuting it, which he 
laid before the q. — council, whe 
were ſo well ſatisfied with the pro- 


bability of ſucceſs, that on the 25th 


of March, 1584, her maj ant? 
ed him lun —— IE of 
his project, containing free liberty to 
diſcover ſuch remote heathen and 
barbarous lands, as were not actually 
ſſeſſed by any chriſtian prince, nor 
inhabited by chriſtian people. Im- 
mediately upon this grant, Ralegh 
choſe two able and experienced 
tains, and furniſhed them with two 
veſſels fitted out at his own ex- 
pence, with ſuch expedition, that on 
the 27th of April following they ſet 
ſail for the Weſt of England. At 
laſt they debarked in a very low 
land, which proved to be an iſland 
called Wohoken ; and after taki 
formal poſſeſſion of the country, 
they carried on a friendly — 
dence with the native Indians. They 
continued their intercourſe with the 
natives for ſome time, and after 
having obtained the beſt information 
they could, returned about the 
middle of Sept. to England, and 
made ſuch an advantageous report of 
the fertility of the ſoil, and healthi- 
neſs of the climate, that the queen 
favoured the n of ſettling a co- 
lony in that country, to which ſhe 


was pleaſed to give the name of Vir- 


inia, About two months after, 
Rale h was choſen knt. of the ſhire 
for = county of Devon, and made 
a conſiderable fi in parliament, 
where a bill paſſed in 2 of 

his patent for the diſcovery of forei 
countries. During the courſe of this 
ſeſſions, he received the honour of 
knighthood from her majeſty, She 
granted him, about the ſame time, 
a power to licenſe the vending of 
wines throughout the kingdom. The 
parliament being prorogued, Ralegh, 
intent upon planting his new colony 
in 
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in Virginia, ſet out his own fleet of 
ſeven Gil for that country, under the 
command of his couſin fir Richard 
Greenville, who after having viſited 
the country, left behind him an hun- 
dred and ſeven perſons to ſettle a co- 
Jony at Roanah ; in his return to Eng- 
land, he took a Spaniſh 'prize worth 
$0,000 l. but this was not the only 
circumſtance of good fortune which 
happened to Ralegh this year; fer 
the rebellion in Ireland being now 
ſuppreſſed, and the forfeited lands di- 
vided into ſigniories, among thoſe 
principally who had been inſtrumen- 
tal in the important ſervice of redu- 
cing that country : her majeſty grant- 
ed him one of the largeſt portions, 
conſiſting of twelve thouſand acres in 


the counties of Cork and Waterford, 


with certain privileges and immuni- 
ties, upon condition of planting and 
improving the ſame, to which the 
other grantees were obliged. In the 
year 1586 her majeſty made him ſe- 
neſchal in the dutchy of Cornwall. 
In 1587 he was raiſed to the dignity 
of captain of her majeſty's guard, 
which he held together with the place 
of lord-warden of the Stannaries, and 
lieutenant- general of the county of 
Cornwall. From this time till the 
year 1594, we find fir Walter con- 
tinually engaged in projecting new 
expeditions, ſending ſuccours to co- 
lonies abroad, or managing affairs in 
parliament with conſummate addreſs. 
In 1593 Parſons the jeſuit charged 
him with no leſs a crime than atheiſm, 
and that he had founded a ſchool in 
which he taught atheiſtical principles, 
and had made a great many young 
gentlemen converts to them; the moſt 
conſiderable authority to countenance 
the ſuſpicions of ſir Walter's religion, 
is that of archbp. Abbot, who in a 
letter dated at Lambeth, addrefled to 
ſir Thomas Roe, then ambaſſador 
at the Mogul's court, expreſsly charges 
ſir Walter with doubting God's Being 
and Omnipotence; but it is highly 
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— fir Walter's opinions might 
miſrepreſented by his enemies, or 
wrong concluſions drawn from thoſe 
which he maintaitied ; and it would 
be a ſhocking injuſtice to the memory 
of ſo great a man to ſuſpe& him of 
irreligion, whoſe writings contain not 
the leaſt trace of it, and whoſe hiſ- 
tory of the world in particular breathes 
a ſtrong ſpirit of real and genuine 
piety. In the heighth of his favour 
with the queen, he fell under her ma- 
jeſty's diſpleaſure, for being enamour- 
ed of Mrs. Elizabeth Throgmorton, 
one of the queen's maids of honour, 
whom he debauched. Her majeſty 
commanded him to be confined ſe- 
veral months, and after his enlarge- 
ment forbid him the court, whence 
the poor lady was likewiſe diſmiſſed. 
Sir Walter ſoon made her an honour- 
able reparation by marriage, and the 

were both examples of conjugal af. 
fection and fidelity. During the time 
he continued under her majeſty's dif- 
pleaſure for this offence, he projected 
the diſcevery of the rich and exten- 
ſive empire of Guiana, in the ſouth 
of America, which the Spaniards had 
then viſited, and to that day had ne- 
ver conquered. For this purpoſe, 
having collected informations relating 
to it, he ſent an old officer to take a 
view of the coaſt, who returned the 
year following with a very favourable 
account of the riches of the country, 
which he had received from ſome of 
the principal Caſſiques upon the bor- 
ders of it. This determined Ralegh's 
reſolution, who provided a ſquadron 
of ſhips at a very great expence, and 
the lord high admiral Howard, and 
fir Robert Cecil conceived ſo good an 
opinion of the deſign, that both con- 
curred in it. He perſonally engaged 
in the attempt, and with no great 
number of ſhips ſo far explored the 
unknown country, that he made 
greater progreſs in a few months than 
the Spaniards had done for man 

years, and having ſatisfied himſelf of 


the 
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the certainty of the gold mines of 
the country, he returned home with 
honour and riches the latter end of 
the ſummer 1595, and in the year 
following publiſhed in quarto an ac- 
count of the voyage and diſcoveries, 
dedicated to lord admiral Howard 
and fir Robert Cecil. The next year 
fir Walter was ſo far reſtored to the 
queen's favour, that he was engaged 
in the important and ſucceſsful ex- 

ition to Cadiz, in which the earl 
of Eſſex and lord admiral Howard 
were joint commanders, and Ralegh 
of the council of war, and one of 
the admirals. But the ſucceſs of this 
expedition did not anſwer the great- 
neſs of the preparations for it; the 
jealouſy of the earl of Eſſex the 
commander, obſtruftirig the ſervices 
which fir Walter's abilities might 
otherwiſe have performed. Upon 
their return to England the earl en- 
deavoured to ee the miſcarriages 
of the expedition upon Ralegh, but 
the queen herſelf was not well pleaf- 
ed with the earl's conduct, ſince it 


was judged he might have done more 


than he did; and his proceedings 
againſt fir Walter in calling his ac- 
tions to public queſtion, were high- 
ly diſapproved. 'The death of q 
Elizabeth on the 24th of Marc 

1602-3 proved a great misfortune to 
Raleigh; James her ſucceſſor hav- 
ing been prejudiced againſt him by 
the carl of Effex, who inſinuated that 
Ralegh was no friend to his ſucceſhon, 
nor had any regard for his family. 
Ralegh in vain endeavoured to gain 
the affecticn of the new king, which 
he attempted by transferrring on ſe- 
cretary Cecil the blood of the earl of 
Eſſex, as well as that of his royal 
mother ; but this attempt to ſecure 
the aſſections of a weak prince, end- 
ed in his ruin, for it exaſperated Ce- 
cil the more againſt him; 2nd 25 fir 
Walter was of an active martial ge- 
nius, the king, who was, perhaps, 
too great a lover of peace, was a- 
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fraid that ſo military a man would 
involve him in a war, which he 
hated above all things in the world. 
Our author was ſoon removed from 

his command as captain of the 

Not long after his majeſty's 
ing the throne of England, fir Wal- 
ter was charged with a plot againſt 
the king and royal family ; but no 
clear evidence was ever produced that 
Ralegh had any concern in it. Ra- 
legh perſiſted in avowing his igno- 
rance of the plot, and when he came 
to his trial, he behaved himſelf fo 
prudently, and defended himſelf with 
ſo much force, that the minds of the 
people preſent, who were at firſt ex- 
aſperated againſt him, were turned from 
the ſevereſt hatred to the tendereſt 
pity- Notwithſtanding fir Walter 
aleigh's proof, that he was inno- 
cent of any ſuch plot; and that 1d. 
Cobham, who had once actuſed 
him, had recanted, and figned his re- 
cantation; nor was he produced —_ 
him face to face ; yet a yen jury 
brought him in guilty of high trea- 
ſon. Sentence of death being pro- 
nounced againſt him, he we 7 re- 
queſted that the king might be made 
acquainted with the proofs upon which 
he was caſt. He accompanied the 
ſheriff to priſon with wonderful mag- 
nanimity, tho' in a manner ſuited to 
nis unhapy ſituation. Ralegh was 
kept — a month at Wincheſter in 
daily expectations of death, and in a 
very pathetic letter wrote his laſt 
words to his wife the night before he 
expected to ſuffer, in which he _ 
his blood would quench their malice 
who had murdered him, and prayed 
God to forgive his perſecutors and 
accuſers. The king ſigned the war- 
rant for the execution of the lords 
Cobham and Grey, and ſir Griffin 
Markham, at Wincheſter, pretend- 
ing, ſays Id. Cecil, to forbear fir 
Walter for the preſent, till ld. Cob- 
ham's death had given ſome light 
how far he would make good his ac- 
cauſation, 
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euſation. Markham was firſt brought 
upon the ſcaffold, and when he was 
om his knees, ready to receive the 
blow of the Ax, the of the 
bedchamber produced to the ſheriff 
his majeſty's warrant to ſtop the exe- 
caution; and Markham was told, 
that he muſt withdraw a while into 
the hall to be confronted by the lords. 
Then 1d. Grey was _— forth, 
and having poured out his prayers 
and confeſſion, was likewiſe" called 
aſide; and laſtly, Id. Cobham was 
expoſed in the ſame manner, and 
performed his devotions, tho? we do 
not find that he faid one word of 
his guilt or innocence, or charged 
Ralegh with having inſtigated him ; 
all which circumſtances ſeem more 
than ſufficient to wipe off from the 
memory of Ralegh the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of any plot againſt James's perſon 
or government. He was remanded 
to the tewer of London, with the 
reſt of the priſoners. Markham 
afterwards obtained his liberty, and 
travelled abroad. Ld. Grey of Wil- 
ton died in the tower ; 1d. Cob- 
ham was confined there many y. 
during which, it is ſaid, he was ex- 
amined by the king in relation to 
Ralegh, and entirely cleared him ; 
he — died in the loweſt cir- 
eumſtances of diſtreſs. In Feb. fol- 
lowing a grantwas made by the king, 
of all the goods and chattels forfeit- 
ed by ſir Walter's conviction, to the 
truſtees of his appointing for the be- 
nefit of his creditors, lady and chil- 
dren. After 12 years confinement in 
the tower, in March 1615, he was 
releafed out of it, by the interpo- 
fition of the favourite Buckingham. 
Sir Walter being now at large, had 
the means of proſecuting his old 
ſcheme of ſettling Guiana. In 
1616, he obtained a royal com- 
miſſion to ſettle Guiana at the ex- 
ce of himſelf and his friends; 

e was appointed general, and com- 

mander in chief of this enterpriſe, 
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and governor of the new s 
which he was to ſettle with — 
authority ; a power was granted him 
too of exerciſing martial law in 
ſuch a manner as the king's lieu- 
tenant general by ſea or Jand or 
any lieutenants of the counties of 
England had. Thefe powers ſeem 
tw imply a virtual pardon to Ra- 
leigh, and perhaps made him leſs ſo- 
licitous for an actual one, Mean 
time Gondemar the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
fador, by his addreſs, vivacity, and 
flattermg the humours of James, 
had gained a great aſcendency over 
him, and began to make a great 
clamour aboutRalegh's preparations, 
and from that moment formed 
ſchemes of deftroying him. The 
whole expence of this expedition 
was defrayed by Ralegh and his 
friends; the fleet conſiſted of about 
ſeven fail. On the 17th of Nov. 
1617, they came in ſight of Guiana, 
and ſoon after to anchor, in five de- 
grees off the river Caliana, where 
they remained till the 4th of Dec. 
Ralegh was received with great joy 
by the Indians, who not wh aſſiſted 
him with proviſions, and every thing 
elſe in their power, but offered him 
the ſovereignty of their country if 
he would ſettle amongſt them, which 
he declined to accept. His extreme 
ſickneſs for fix weeks prevented him 
from undertaking the diſcovery of 
the mines in perſon, and was obliged 
to depute captain Keymis to that 
ſervice ; and accordingly on the 4th 
of Dec. ordered five ſmall ſhips to 
ſail into the river Orenoque. When 
they landed, they — a Spaniſh 
garriſon between them and the mine, 
which ſallying out unexpectedly, put 
them in — and gave them 
battle. In this conflict young Ra- 
legh was killed, and by a fatal miſ- 
take, captain Keymis did not prove 
the mine, but burnt and plundered 
the Spaniſh garriſon, and found a- 
mongſt the governc;'s papers one 
. 
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which informed him, that Ralegh's 
expedition had been betrayed, and 
that he was to be ſacrificed to the 
Spaniards, Upon Keymis's unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt, Ralegh ſharply re- 
buked him for his miſtake, and a de- 
viation from his orders, which ſo 
much affected that capt. that he 
ſhot himſelf in his own cabbin, and 
finding the wound not mortal, he 
finiſhed his deſign by a long knife 
with which he ſtabbed himſelf to the 
heart. In this diſtreſsful ſituation 
Ralegh returned home, and found 
on his arrival at Plymouth, a de- 
claration publiſhed againſt him ; at 
which he took the alarm, and con- 
trived to convey himſelf out of the 
kingdom in a veſſel hired for that 
»urpoſe by an old officer of his; 
— changing his opinion in that re- 
ſpect, he proceeded in his journey 
to London. Yet thinking it proper 
to gain time for the appeaſing his 
majeſty, by the aſſiſtance of one 
Maneuric a French quack, he coun- 
terſeited ſickneſs for ſeveral days, 
during which he wrote his apology. 
However, on the 7th of Aug. he ar- 
rived at London, where he was con- 
fined in his own houſe ; but having 
ſtill good reaſons not to truſt himſelf 
to the mercy of the court, he formed 
a deſign to eſcape into France, which 
fir Lewis Stackley, who was privy 
to, and encouraged it, diſcovered, 
and fir Walter being ſeized in a boat 
upon the river below Woolwich, 
was a ſecond time, on the 1oth of 
Aug. committed to the tower ; but 
tho? his death ſeemed abſolutely de- 
termined, yet it ſeemed difficult to 
fnd a method of accompliſhing it, 
ſince his conduct in the late expedi- 
tion could not be ſtretched in law to 
ſuch a ſentence. It was reſolved 
however, to ſacrifice him to the re- 
ſentment of Spain, in a manner fo 
ſhameful, that it has juſtly expoſed 
the conduct of the court to the in- 
dignation of all ſucceeding ages, and 
Vor. II. 
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tranſmitted the puſillanimous mon- 
arch with infamy to poſterity. They 
called him down to judgement upon 
his former ſentence paſſed 15 y. be- 
fore, which they were not then a- 
ſhamed to execute. A privy ſeal 
was ſent to the judges to order im- 
mediate execution, on which a con- 
ference was held Friday the 24th of 
Oct. 1618, between all the judges 
of England, concerning the manner 
how priſoners who have been at- 
tainted of treaſon and ſet at liberty, 
ſhould be brought to execution. In 
conſequence of their reſolution, a 
privy ſeal came to the king's-bench, 
commanding that court to proceed 
againſt fir Walter according to law, 
who next day received notice of the 
council to prepare himſelf for death; 
and on Wedneſday the 28th of that 
month, at 8 o'clock in the morning, 
was taken out of bed in the hot fit 
of an ague, and carried to the king's- 
bench, Weſtminſter, where execu- 
tion was awarded againſt him. The 
next morning, the 2gth of Oct. the 
day of the lord mayor's inauguration, 
a ſolemnity never perhaps attended 
before with a public execution, fir 
Walter was conducted by the ſherifts 
of Middleſex to the old palace 
yard in Weſtminſter, where mount- 
ing the ſcaffold, he behaved with 
the moſt undaunted ſpirit, and ſeem- 
ing cheerfulneſs. The bp. of Saliſ- 
bury (Tohon) being ſurpriſed at the 
hero's contempt of death, and ex- 
poſtulating with him upon it ; he 
told him plainly that he never feared 
death, and much leſs then, for which 
he bleſſed God. And as to the man- 
ner of it, tho' to others it might 
ſeem grievous, yet for himſelf he had 
rather die ſo than in a burning fever. 
Sir Walter eat his breakfaſt that 
morning, ſmoaked his pipe, and 
made no more of death, than if he 
had been to take a journey. On the 
ſcaffold he converied with the earl 
of Arundel aud others of the no- 
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bility, and vindicated himſelf from 
two ſuſpicions ; the firſt, of entering 
into a confederacy with France; the 
ſecond, of ſpeaking diſloyally of his 
Maje He cleared himſelf like- 
wiſe of the ſuſpicion of having per- 
ſecuted the earl of Eſſex, or of in- 
ſulting him at his death. He con- 
cluded with defiring the good people 
to join with him in prayer, to the 
great God of heaven. 'The procla- 
mation being made that all men 
ſhould depart the fcaffold, he pre- 

ared himſelf for death, gave away 
his hat and cap, and money to ſome 
attendance - that ſtood near him. 
When he took leave of the lords, 
and other gentlemen that ſtood near 
him, he entreated lord Arundel 
to prevail with the King that no 
ſcandalous writing to 5 ba him, 
fhould be publiſhed after his death; 
concluding, “I have a long journey 
to go, and therefore will take my 
leave.” Then having put off his 
gown and doublet, he called to the 
executioner to ſhew him the axe, 
which not being preſently done, he 
ſaid, «* I pray thee let me fee it; 
don't thou think I am afraid of it ;” 
and having it in his hands, he felt a- 
long the edge of it, and ſmiling, 
ſaid to the ſheriff, *©* This is a ſharp 
medicine, but it is a phyſician for 
all diſeaſes.” The executioner kneel- 
ing down and aiking him forgive- 
neſs, fir Walter laying his hand up- 
on his ſhoulder granted it; and being 
aſked which way he would lay him- 
ſelf on the block, he anſweted, 80 
the heart be right, it is no matter 
which way the head lies.” His 
head was ſtruck off at 2 blows, his 
body never ſhrinking nor moving. 
His head was ſhewn on each ſide of 
the ſcaffold, and then put into a red 
leather bag, and with his velvet night 
gown thrown over, was afterwards 
conveyed away in a mourning coach 
of his lady's. His body was ivterred 
in the Chance] of St, Margarci's 
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church, Weſtminſter, but his head 
was long preſerved in a caſe by his 
widow, who ſurvived him 20 y. 
Thus fell fir Walter Ralegh in the 
66th y. of his age, a ſacrifice to a 
contemptible adminiſtration, and the 
reſentment of a mean prince. A man 
of ſo great abilities, that neither that 
nor the proceeding reign produced 
his equal. His character was a com- 
bination of almoſt every eminent 
quality; he was the ſoldier, ſtateſman, 
and ſcholar united, and had he 
lived with the heroes of antiquity, 
he would have made a juſt parallel 
to Cæſar and Xenophon ; like them 
being equal maſter of the ſword 
and pen. The moſt extraordi- 
nary work of fir Walter's is his 
hiſtory of the world, compoſed in 
the tower; which has never been 
without its admirers. I ſhall cloſe 
the account of our author's works, 
with the obſervation of the ingenious 
author of the Rambler upon this 


| hiſtory, in a paper in which he treats 


of Engliſh hiſtorians, No. 122. — 
„ Ralegh (ſays he) is deſervedly 
celebrated for che labour of his re- 
ſearches, and the elegance of his 
{tile ; but he has endeavoured to ex- 
ert his judgement more than his 
genius, to ſelect facts, rather than a- 
dorn them. He has produced a hiſ- 
torical diſſertation, but has ſeldom 
riſen to the majeſty of hiſtory.” 
RAVAILLAC (Francis) was b. 
at Angouleme. His father was a prac- 
titioner in the law, which he follow- 
ed himſelf ſometime, and then en- 
tered into the order of St. Bernard, 
in which lic did not ſtay above 6 
weeks, being diſcharged from among 
them. He took up the buſineſs of 
attending law- ſuits, to fupply his ne- 
ceſſities; after that he was a ſchool- 
maſter. Onthe 14th of May 1610, 
Henry IV. of France went in the 
aiternoon to the arſenal, without his 
guards, to confer with the d. de Sul- 
ly: when he got into his coach, 
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Ravaillac was fitting upon a ſtone in 
the gate of the Louvre. He mind- 
ed which way the coach went, and 
followed it about 10 ſteps behind, 
waiting for an opportunity. The K's 
coach being ſtopped by ſome carts, 
which were intangled together, in 
the middle of the — de la Feron- 
nerie, which was then very narrow, 
the footmen paſſed under the charnel 
houſes of the Innocents. Ravail- 
lac then got upon one of the hind 
wheels of the coach, and, thruſting 
his body into it, he ſtruck the k. twice 
with a knife in his breaſt. The firſt 
ſtroke did not enter his body, but 
the ſecond cut an artery within him, 
and the blood guſhing out of it with 
impetuolity, Shs him, without 
his being able to utter a word. The 
wretch ſtood ſtill, and was taken with 
his knife in his hand, and his cloaths 
—_— with blood. He was im- 
mediately carried to the Hotel de 
Retz, where he remained for 3 days, 
and was then removed to the Conci- 
ergerie, and ſhut up in the tower of 
Montgomery, whete many perſons 
had liberty to ſee him. When he 
was interrogated at the Conciergerie, 
the reſult of his anſwers were, as we 
are informed, that he was induced to 
kill the k. becauſe he had been 
ſtrongly perſwaded that he was not 
deſirous, as much as lay in his pow- 
er, to reduce the reformed religion 
to the Roman catholic church. That 
it had been recommended to him 
never to name the author of this 
counſel ; that the ſuppoſed eſtrange- 
ment of the k. to the Roman catholic 
religion, was the real motive which 
cauſed the aſſaſſination of him. 
When he was brought before the 
judges to be interrogated upon the 
tool, he kneeled down, kiſſed the 
ground, and anſwered boldly to the 
queſtions aſked him, denying he had 
any accomplices. At laſt, on the 27th 
of May, being declared guilty of 
high treaſon, he was condemned to 
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moſt dreadful puniſhments; and, after. 
having undergone the torture twice, 
in à terrible manner, without diſ- 
covering any thing, as we are told, 
he was conducted to the Greve, 
where his body was pulled aſunder 
by 4 horſes, burnt, and the aſhes 
flung into the air. 

RICCI (Sebaſtian) was b. at Bel- 
luno, in the ſtate of Venice, in 1659. 
At 12 y. old his parents placed him 
with Frederic Corvelli, with whom he 
continued till he was 20 ; when the 
deſire of perfecting himſelf, led him 
to Bologna, The number of fine 
paintings diſperſed about that city, 
anſwered his end. Rannuccio d. of 
Parma, hearing of Ricci, ſet him to 
work at Placentia, and afterwards 
ſent him to Rome, to the Farneſe 
palace, and furniſhed him with pro- 

r helps for purſuing his ſtudies. 
The death of this prince obliged 
Ricci to leave Rome; the loſs of 
ſo great a protector, could not but 
be a ſenſible affliction to him. In- 
tent to amuſe and improve himſelf, 
every thing that was beautiful at 
Florence, Bologna, Modena and 
Parma, employed his attention in 
his return. At laſt he ſettled him- 
ſelf at Milan, where he had not con- 
tinued long, without eſtabliſhing 
his reputation, He afterwards re- 
moved to Venice, where he found 
conſtant employment for 3 y. His 
works and ſtudies were univerſally 
approved and eſteemed by the judges 
of painting. The k. of the Romans 
ordered him to paint a large ſaloon, 
and ſeveral apartments at Vienna, 
where he received the applauſe of 
the whole court, and the rewards due 
to his merit, As ſoon as he return» 
ed to Venice, the grand d. of Tui- 
cany ſent for him to Florence, to 
execute fereral paintings in his own 
chambers ; in which he ſucceeded to 
that prince's ſatisfation. Ricci, tho? 
accuſtomed to work for princes, and 
proud enough of the honour of work- 
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ing for crowned heads, was yet 
tempted by the accounts he heard of 
the generoſity of the Engliſh, to vi- 
fit that nation ; and, in order there- 
to, he ſettled his affairs, took leave 
of his friends, and poſting _— 
Paris, where he was received into the 
academy of paining, he arrived at 
London. He undertook the journey 
at the ſolicitation of his nephew 
Marco, who having been ill uſed by 
Pellegrini, with whom he came to 
England, to paint in concert; for 
Pellegrini, meeting with greater en- 
couragement, refuſed to ſtand to 
their agreement, and deſerted him ; 
Marco, in revenge, invited his uncle 
over, whoſe ſuperior merit in hiſtory 
painting, ſoon obliged Pellegrini to 
quit the kingdom. The d. of Norfolk 
and the e. of Burlington, found him 
conſiderable employment. The ftair- 
caſe and cieling in Norfolk-houſe, 
and the works he did for that great 
and judicious patron of arts, 2 e. 
of Burlington, are proofs of his abi- 
lities. He alſo painted for the hoſ- 
pital at Chelſea, the aſcenſion of our 
Saviour, in a half cupola, over the 
altar in the chapel. After a con- 
ſiderable abode in England, he re- 
turned to Venice, where he received 
abundance of commiſſions for pic- 
tures from France, Spain, Portugal, 
and the k. of Sardinia, Notwith- 
ſtanding his frequent travels, he en- 
riched Venice with a great number 
of excellent paintings. He kept up 
the honour of his profeſſion with a 
proper dignity through his whole 
life, and was an inſtance of great 
merit, meeting with a proper regard 
and encouragement. Ricci's genius 
was fertile, his ideas, and his execu- 
tions grand, his touch _—_ and his 
diſpoſitions beautiful. He had great 
freedom, harmony, and a fine tone 
of colouring, tho* ſometimes too 
dark. Born for labour, he would un- 
dertake ſeveral works at a time; 
which obliged kim to paint all from 
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Practice, and to follow his fancy, 
To bring his figures forward, he laid 
brown touches on the ſides of his 
outlines, and rumpled his draperies 
exceedingly, which often renders his 
paintings hard. If he had conſulted 
nature, his figures had been more 


correct. This painter was naturally 


chearful, and very good natured, but 
in his latter y. was greatly incom- 
moded with the ſtone, which in- 
duced him to be cut. He died ſoon 
after at Venice, in 1734, in the 
75th y. of his age. He left no chil- 
dren, but a large fortune to his wife, 
His nephew, Marco Ricci, an excel - 
lent landſkip painter, died 5 y. be- 
fore him. Faldoni and Liotart, whe 
have lately finiſhed ſeveral ſubjects of 
ſacred hiſtory, are the only engravers 

who have worked after Ricci. 
RIENZI, b. at Rome, of obſcure 
arents,. made a good progreſs in 
earning, and aſſiſted with a happy 
memory, a lively and extenſive ge- 
nius, ſoon acquired the reputation of 
a man of learning; but his ambi- 
tion puſhed him to ſomething further, 
and he was deſirous of becoming the 
deliverer of his country, and the 
reſtorer of public liberty. Being 
nominated deputy to Pope Clement 
VI. at Avignon, to engage him to 
return to Rome, this pontif was 
charmed with his eloquence. This 
firſt ſucceſs encouraged him, and he 
declaimed with violence againſt the 
grandees of Rome, whom he render. 
ed odious to the pope; but cardinal 
Colonna, againſt whoſe relations Ri- 
enzi had inveighed, brought it about 
to make lim ſuſpected, and to be 
ordered away from court. This dif- 
grace touched Rienzi ſo ſenſibly, that 
he fell fick, and was reduced to go 
into an hoſpital. The cardinal, ok 
had occaſioned his misfortune, was 
the firſt who was afflicted with it, 
and from his perſecutor became his 
patron; he brought him again to 
court, and ſpoke ſo much in his fa- 
your 
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vour to the pope, that Clement made 
him his apoſtolic notary, and dif- 
miſſed him loaded with his bounty, 
Rienzi, on his Return to Rome, 1n- 
ſinuated himſelf into the good graces 
of the people, by declaiming againſt 
the tyranny of the grandees, and 
ſet himſelf to work on the plan of 
the conſpiracy he had in his head. 
When he thought it was time to de- 
clare himſelf, and that he had gained 
a great number of the malecontents, 
he aſſembled them on Mount Aven- 
tine, in 1347; and he painted in 
ſuch lively colours the miſery, ſervi- 
tade, and approaching fall of Rome, 
that they all devoted themſelves to 
his will, To keep them from falling 
off, he made them ſign an oath to 
procure the regulation of the ſtate : 
it was this formula he made uſe of 
to cauſe the people to riſe, and ſome- 
time after followed by the populace, 
he went in form to the capitol, where 
he harangued with energy, and 
cauſed to be read fourteen laws he 
had prepared for the regulation of 
the ſtate. The people overjoyed with 
the hopes of liberty, adopted Rienzi's 
plan, and gave him the ſupreme au- 
thority through the whole extent of 
the territories belonging to the Ro- 
man people. Rienzi, at the height 
of his wiſhes, took upon himſelf 
the title of tribune, exerciſed his 
authority with rigour, and purged 
Rome in a little time of all the ma- 
lefators. He then carried his views 
ſtill further, and thought of ſubduing 
the reſt of Italy, and to make it en- 
ter into the league to promote the 
good of his country, He raiſed for 
this deſign an army of 20,000 men, 
with which he made himſelf formi- 
dable. One might ſee the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, a k. of Hungary, 
a q. of Naples, enter into a nego- 
tiation with this man, and the pope 
and cardinals obliged to compliment 
him; but as he grew more cruel 


and more infolent, as he became 
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more powerful, he preſently loſt the 
affection of the people; the fear of a 
fatal check, determined him to give 
back his authority to the people ſeven 
months after he had received it. He 
retired immediately into the caſtle of 
St. Angelo, where he was at firſt 


well entertained ; but being obliged, 


at the ſolicitations of the pope, ta 
quit it, he concealed himſelf for a y. 
in an hermitage, and afterwards re- 
turned ſecretly to Rome. He went 
on caballing afreſh, and being pur- 
ſued for ſome ſeditious practices, he 
ſaved himſelf at Prague, from whence 
he had the 14 to put him- 
ſelf again in the road for Avignon, 
in hopes of being reſtored to the 
Th graces of Clement VI. But he 
ad ſcarce arrived there, when he 
was ſhut up in a tower, where they 
ſet about his proceſs. The death of 
the pope ſaved his life, and Innocent 
VI. ſucceſſor of Clement, ſet Rienzi 
at large, and ſent him to Rome, to 
. another, who had ſeized up- 
on the government. He managed 
it ſo by his intrigues, as to reſume 
his former authority, but it was but 
for a little time, for he was killed in 
an inſurrection, which the nobles ex- 
cited againſt himin 1354. 
RICH (Robert) earl of Warwick, 
was b. in 1587, and was eldeſt fon 
of Robert, firlt earl of Warwick, by 
Penelope, daughter of Walter De- 
vereux, earl of Eſſex, and upon his 
father's death in 1618, ſocceeded 
him in his title and eſtate. In 1625, 
upon the breaking out of the war 
with Spain, while the Engliſh fleet 
was preparing for the voyage to Ca- 
diz, and reports were ſpread, that 
the Spaniards would land forces 
upon the coaſt of Eſſex, his lordit.ip 
was commanded, with 3000 of the 
trained bands of that county, to ſe- 
cure the port of Harwich and Lan- 
rom ; which ſervice he per- 
ormed with much readineſs ; but 
upon the blocking up of Dunkirk 
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with ſhips belonging to the Engliſh 
and to the ſtates of the United Pro- 
vinces, he was ordered to diſmiſs his 
men. In the y. 1640, he was one 
of the lords who ſigned a petition 
ſent to the k. then at Vork, repre- 
ſenting the grievances of the nation, 
and beſeeching bis majeſty to ſum- 
mon a parliament for the redreſs of 
thoſe grievances, and the puniſhment 
of the authors and counſellors of them 
And indeed the earl had very parti- 
cular reaſons to diſlike the conduct 
of the court; for after the diſ- 
ſolution of the ſhort parliament, 
which met on 13th of Ap. that y. 
his pockets, cabinet, and ſtudy, and 
thoſe of the lord Brooke, had been 
ſearched by ſir William Beecher, one 
of the clerks of the council, by or- 
der of the ſecretaries of ftate ; 
which breach of priviledge being 
complained of in the houſe of peers, 
upon the meeting of the next parlia- 
ment in Nov. following, fir William 
was committed to the et. During 
the courſe of proceedings againſt the 
earl of Strafford, he was one of 
the popular lords, who was ſworn of 
his majeſty's privy council; and, in 
the latter end of March 1641-2, 
upon the indiſpoſition of the earl of 
Northumberland, lord high admiral, 
he was recommended by the parlia- 
ment to the k. to have the command 
of the fleet; which his majeſty re- 
fuſed, and appointed fir John Pen- 
ning to that ſervice. But the parlia- 
ment having ſeveral exceptions to 
fir John's former conduct, deſired the 
earl of Northumberland to grant his 
commiſſion to the earl of Warwick 
to be admiral of the fleet; which 
was done, and the two houſes pre- 
pared reaſons to ſatisfy the k. with 
relation to their on proceeding in 
the appointment of the earl of War- 
wick againſt the conſent of his ma- 
jeſty, who had written letters to the 
earl with ſtrict orders to give place to 
ſir John Pennington. His lordſhip 
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was in ſome perplexity between ſuch 
high and oppoſite commands, being 
one down to take poſſeſſion of the 

eet ; and therefore called a council 

of war, acquainting them all with 
the ordinance of parliament, appoint- 
ing him to the command, and the 
king's letters forbidding him to ac- 
cept it; but he thought himſelf o- 
bliged to comply with the former, 
upon conſideration of the care 
which he had ſeen in the parliaments 
of this kingdom for the good and 
ſafety both of k. and kingdom, and 
every man's particular in them; and 
that they are the great council, by 
whoſe authority the kings of England 
have ever ſpoken to their ſubjects; 
for which reaſon he was reſolved to 
continue in that employment, till it 
ſhould be revoked by that authority 
which had intruſted him with it. 
Moſt of the captains took up una- 
nimouſly the ſame reſolution with the 
earl, except 5, who were the rear- 
admiral capt. Fogge, capt. Baily, 
capt. Slingſby, and capt. Ware, and 
who alledged that they had the king's 
command to obey fir John Penning- 
ton, whom his majeſty had appointed 
admiral inſtead of the ear] of Nor- 
thumberland. But 3 of theſe captains 
ſoon ſubmitted to his lordſhip, who 
had ſurrounded them; and the 2 
others, Slingſby and Ware, were 
ſeized by their own crew, and brought 
priſoners to him. In the latter end 
of the y. 1643, the earl was made 
governour in chief of all the Eng- 
liſn plantations in America, with a 
committee to aſſiſt him, and, ſoon 
after, voted by parliament to be 
lord high admiral of England. In 
June 1644, he relieved the town of 
Lyme with proviſions and ammu- 
nition, when it was beſieged by p. 
Maurice, for which ſervice his lord- 
ſhip had a letter of thanks ſent him 
by both houſes ; and the tenths of all 
prizes were allotted to him towards 
a ſatisfaction of his great diſburſe- 
ments, 
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ments on the parliament's account. 
But, notwithſtanding the importance 
of his ſervices, he was oblig'd to 
lay down his commiſſion of lord high 
admiral in 1645, in compliance with 
the ordinance for diſcharging the 
members of both houſes from all 
employments, military and civil, 


which he did in a paper preſented to 


the houſe of peers on the 10th of 
that month; in which he declar'd, 
that “ his higheſt ambition was to 
contribute his beſt endeavours for the 
ſervice of the parliament ; and that 
he was reſolved to ſtand and fall with 
them in the upholding of God's 
truth and the public liberty ; know- 
ing well, by many y. experience, 
that the welfare of the kingdom 
could not ſubſiſt without God's bleſ- 
ſing in the preſervation and ſafety of 
the parliament.” In the ſame month 
he was appointed one of the com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty ; and, in 
Dec. following, in the debate about 
the propoſitions for peace, it was vo- 
ted, that he ſhould be made a duke. 
In Ap. 1647, he was employed as 
one of the parliament commiſſioners 
to perſuade the army to undertake 
the ſervice of going over to reduce 
Ireland; and, in the end of the 
next month, was one of the com- 
miſſioners appointed to afliſt the ge- 
neral in diſbanding the army. In 
July, upon occaſion of the force put 
upon the parliament by the appren- 
tices of London, his lordſhip, with 
other — left London, and put 
themſelves under the protection of 
the general and army. In May 
1648, part of the fleet having re- 
volted from the parliament, and 
failed to Holland, where they receiv'd 
the p. of Wales and d. of York on 
board, the earl of Warwick was a- 
gain voted to be lord high admiral, 
and that he ſhould immediately go 
to take care of the reſt of the fleet ; 
which he ſoon aſſembled, and an- 
chored in ſight of the p. who, upon 
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that, retired to Helvoet-Sluys. Whilſt 
the 2 fleets lay in ſight, and ſeemed 
to prepare for battle, the p. ſent 
mr. Henry Seymour to the earl, with 
a letter to invite him to return to his 
allegiance. The earl anſwered, that 
he adviſed his highneſs to put him- 
ſelf into the hands of the parliament. 
Notwithſtanding this diſcouraging 
anſwer, the p. Ent mr. Crofts to his 
lordſhip, who had married his aunt, 
imagining, that he durſt not venture 
to diſcover his ſentiments to Sey- 
mour. But mr. Crofts returned with 
much the ſame anſwer. This 72 
probably expoſe the earl to ſome ſuſ- 
picions, that he would prove falſe to 
the parliament z which occaſioned 
him to draw up, in Nov. 1648, a 
declaration in vindication of himſelf. 
On the 21th of Feb. 1648-9, his 
commiſſion of lord high admiral was 
repealed, and — A, appoint- 
ed in his room to command the fleet. 
When Cromwell had diſſolved the 
long parliament, and aſſumed the 
protectorſhip, the earl was admit- 
ted into a great ſhare of his friend- 
ſhip and confidence, and held the 
ſword at his inauguration, in 2 
1657. He was likewiſe one of the 
lords of his other houſe of parlia- 
ment, and married his grandſon Ro- 
bert to Frances, the protector's young- 
eſt daughter, and ſettled his whole en- 
tailed eſtate upon that marriage, 
which was ſolemnized Nov. 17, 
1657. His lordſhip died Ap. 19. 
1658, aged 70 y. and 11 months, 
and was interred at Felſtede, in Eſſex. 
He is ſtiled, by mr. Thomas May, 
the parliament hiſtorian, a man of 
courage, of religious life, and known 
fidelity to his country; and mr. 
Calamy, in his funeral ſermon upon 
him, repreſents him as one of the 
beſt-natured noblemen in England, 
of exemplary piety, and eminent 
integrity and charity.” But lord. 
Clarendon, who has committed a 
groſs miſtake in ſuppoſing him to 
| H 4 have 
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have ſurvived, and exceedingly la- 
mented the protector, who died 
near five months after him, is much 
leſs favourable to his lordſhip's cha- 
rater. He obſerves, that the earl 
was a man of a pleaſant and com- 
panionable wit and converſation, of 
an univerſal jollity ; and ſuch a li- 
cence in his words and in his actions, 
that a man of lefs virtue could not 
be found out; ſo that one might 
reaſonably have believed, that a man, 
ſo qualified, would not have been a- 
ble to have contributed much to the 
overthrow of a nation and kingdom, 
But with all theſe faults, he had a 
great authority and credit with that 
people, who in the beginning of the 
troubles, did all the miſchief, and, 
by opening his doors, and makin 
his houſe the rendezvous of all the 
filenced miniſters, in the time, when 
there was authority to filence them, 
and ſpending a good part of his e- 
ſtate, of which he was very prodi- 
gal, upon them, and by being pre- 
{ent with them at their devotions, 
and making himſelf merry with them 
and at them, which they diſpenſed 
with, he became the head of that 
party, and got the ſtyle of a godly 
man.“ 

RoOsSAMOND, daughter of Walter 
lord Clifford; a young lady, accord- 
ing to the writers of the age ſhe 
lived in, of infinite beauty, whom 
Henry II. fell in love with and ſe- 
duced. Among his many miſtreſſes, 
this lady having the chief aſcendant 
over him, became the principal ob- 
ject of the queen's jealouſy. Henry 
fancied he had ſecured her from all 
attempts, by keeping her in a bower 
built for that purpoſe at Woodſtock. 
But this bower could not ſecure the 
fair Roſamond from the purſuits of 
the jealous q. who even here found 
the means of encompaſſing her end. 
For Henry III. who by his father's 
irdulgence had been crowned in his 
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perſuading - 2 


and the q. more 
of her ſons to joyn their brother, 
Henry II. was obliged to croſs the 
ſeas to quell the rebellious princes, 
During -this time the q. refided at 
the royal palace at Oxford, and un- 


dertook to ſee Roſamond, which ſhe 


affected, not by murdering the 
guards of the bower, and being 
guided into it by a clue of thread, 
as has been erroneouſly believed; 
but by a ſubterraneous way, digged 
from Godſtow Nunnery to Wood- 
ſtock Bower, tho' five miles diſtant 
from each other; and carried even 
under the Iſis, a navigable river. 
Then it was, that the enraged 
q. found means to diſpatch out 
of her way a hated rival that 
had cauſed her much uneafineſs; bur 
whether by giving her poiſon, our 
hiſtorians are entirely filent ; a ſtory 
built probably upon nc better foun- 
dation than an old ſong. The plot 
of mr. Addiſon's opera upon this 
ſubject, has been en for poeti- 
cal fiction. 

We, ſpite of fame, her fate reverſed 
believe, | 

O'er look her crimes and think ſhe 
ought to live. | | 
He — not kill Roſamond, but 
ſuppoſes her to be carried away to 
the nunnery alive: for which he had 
much better authority, than for her 
being poiſoned and dying upon the 
ſpot. Certain it is, however, ſhe 
did not live long, at leaſt in this 
bower, after the queen's viſits ; for 
either dead or alive ſhe was brought 
by the ſame ſubterraneous paſlage 
into the nunnery ; the entrance of 
which is ſtill to be ſeen amongſt it's 
ruins. After all, unleſs the chroni- 
cle of John Brompton, the monk, 
is of leſs authority than that of the 
old ſong, Roſamond did not die in 
1173, nor was ſhe poiſoned by queen 
Eleanor. This writer ſays, that 
after the king had impriſoned his 


life time, rebelled in Normandy 5 q. he publicly and for a long while 


kept 
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kept Roſamond; She was buried in 
the church belonging to Gad- 
ſow Nunnery, and the fame 
writer give us the following epi- 
taph, which was to be ſeen in hi 
day ; and is indeed at this time writ- 
ten upon the wall of the chapel 
choir, which is yet ſtanding, and 
her grave marked round with a nar- 
row ridge of ſtones ; 
Hic jacet in tumba, Roſa Mundi non 
Roſa Monda, 
Non redolet, ſed olet, quæ redolere 
ſolet. 
The reader ſhall have old Specd's 
rendering, for want of a better: 


This tomb doth here encloſe, 
The world's moſt beautious roſe ; 
Roſe paſſing ſweet e'er while, 
Now nought but odour vile, 


The monument has been repaired 
and beautified; nor is it many y. ſince 
there were ſome remains ofthe Bower 
to be ſeen, near Blenheim Caſtle. In 
one of the adjacent meads they ſtill 
ſhew us Roſamond's pond, where ſhe 


is ſuppoſed to have bathed herſelf. 


But unleſs ſhe uſed it as a cala bath, 
the ſtory is ſcarcely credible: the 
water being extremely ſo, iſſuing 
directly from a rock and falling into 
a ſquare baſon 3 or 4 foot deep, 
This lady had 2 ſons by the 4 
William who married the daughter 
and heireſs of lord Saliſbury, the 0+ 
ther Geoffrey archbp. of York. 
ROCHESTER (Wilmot, earl of) 
was ſon of the gallant Henry lord 
Wilmot, who engaged with great 
zeal in the ſervice of k. Charles I. 
during the civil wars, and was fo 
much in favour with Charles II. that 
he intruſted his perſon to him after 
the unfortunate battle of Worceſter, 
which truſt he diſcharged with ſo 
much fidelity and addrefs, that the 
young k. was conveyed out of Eng- 
land into France, chiefly by his care, 
application and vigilance, The mo- 
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ther of our author was of the an- 
cient family of the St. Johnsin Wilt- 
ſhire, and has been celebrated both 
for her beauty and parts. In the y. 
1648 (diſtinguiſhed to rity, by 
the fall of Charles I. who ſuffered 
on a ſcaffold erected before the win- 
dow of his own palace) our author 
was b. at Dithley, near Woodſtock, 
in the ſame county, the ſcene of ma- 
ny of his pleaſures, and of his death. 
His lordſhip's father had the misfor- 
tune to reap none of the rewards of 
ſuffering loyalty, for he died in 1660, 
immediately before the reſtoration, 
leaving his ſon as the principal part 
of his inheritance, his titles, honours, 
and the merit of thoſe extraordinary 
ſervices he had done the crown; but 
tho' lord Wilmot left his fon but a 
ſmall eſtate, yet he did not ſuffer in 
his education by theſe means, for the 
ceconomy of his mother ſupplied 
that deficiency, and he was educated 
ſyitable to his quality. When he was 
at fchool (it is agreed by all his bio- 
graphers) he gave early inſtances of 
a readineſs of wit; and thoſe ſhining 
parts which have ſince appeared with 
ſo much luſtre, began then to ſhew 
themſelves : he acquired the Latin to 
ſuch perfection, that, to his dying 
day, he retained a great reliſh for the 
maſculine firmneſs, as well as more 


. — — beauties of that language, 


was, ſays dr. Burnet, exactly 
verſed in thoſe authors who were the 
ornaments of the court of Auguſtus, 
which he read often with the peculiar 
delight which the _ wits have 
often found in thoſe ſtudies. When 
he went to the univerſity, the general 
Joy which over-ran the nation upon 
his majeſty's return, amounted to 
ſomething like diſtraction, and ſoon 
ſpread a very malignant influence 
— all ranks of life. His lord- 
ſhip taſted the pleaſures of liberti- 
niſm, which then broke out in a full 
tide, with too acute a reliſh, and was 
almcſt overwhelmed in the abyſs of 
Wally 
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wantonneſs. His tutor was dr. Bland- 
ford, afterwards promoted to the 
ſees of Oxford and Worceſter, and 
under his inſpection he was commit- 
ted to the more immediate care of 
Phinehas Berry, fellow of Wadham- 
college, a man of learning and pro- 
bity, whom his lordſhip afterwards 
treated with much reſpect, and re- 
warded as became a great man; but 
notwithſtanding the care of his tutor, 
he had ſo — 4 engaged in the diſ- 
ſipation of the general jubilee, that 
he could not be prevailed upon to 
renew his ſtudies, which were totally 
loſt in the joys more agreable to his 
inclination. He never thought of 
reſuming again the purſuit of know- 
ledge, *till the fine addreſs of his go- 
vernor, dr. Balfour, won him in His 
travels, by degrees, to thoſe charms 
of ſtudy, which he had through 
youthfut levity forſaken, and being 
ſeconded by reaſon, now more ſtrong, 
and a more mature taſte of the plea- 
ſure of learning, which the doctor 
took care to place in the moſt agree- 
able and advantageous light, he be- 
came enamoured of knowledge, in 
the purſuit of which he often ſpent 
thoſe hours he ſometimes ſtole — 
the witty and the fair. He returned 


from his travels in the 18th y. of his 


age, and appeared at court with as 


great advantage as any young noble- 


man ever did. He had a graceful 
and well-proportioned perſon, was 
maſter of the moſt refined breeding, 
and poſſeſſed a very obliging and = 
manner. He had avaſt vivacity of 
thought, and a large flow of expreſ- 
fion, and all who converſed with him 
entertained the higheſt opinion of 
his underſtanding ; and indeed it is 
no wonder he was ſo much careſſed 
at a court which abounded with men 
of wit, countenanced by a merry p. 
who reliſhed nothing ſo much as 
brilliant converſation. Soon after his 
lordſhip's return from his travels, he 
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took the firſt occaſion that offered 
to hazard his life in the ſervice of his 
coun In the winter of the y. 
665, he went to ſea with the e. of 
Sandwich, when he was ſent out 
againſt the Dutch Eaſt India fleet, 
and was in the ſhip called the Re- 
venge, commanded by Sir 'Thomas 
Tiddiman, when the attack was made 
on the port of Bergen in Norway, 
the Dutch having got into that port. 
The courage which 1d. Rocheſter 
ſhewed in, a naval engagement, was 
in the early part of his life, before 
he had been immerſed in thoſe la- 
byrinths of exceſs and luxury, into 
which he afterwards ſunk. It is 
certainly a true obſervation that 
guilt makes cowards ; a man who is 
continually ſubjected to the reproaches 
of conſcience, who is afraid to exa- 
mine his heart, leſt it ſhould appear 
too horrible, cannot have much cou- 
rage: for while he is conſcious of ſo 
many errors to be repented of, of ſo 
many vices he has committed, he na- 
turally ſtarts at danger, and flies from 
it as his greateſt enemy. It is true, 
courage is ſometimes conſtitutional, 
and there have been inſtances of men, 
guilty of every enormity, who have 
diſcovered a large ſhare of it, but 
theſe have been wretches who have 
overcome all ſenſe of honour, been 
loſt to every conſideration of virtue, 
and whoſe courage is like that of the 
lion of the deſart, a kind of fero- 
cious impulſe unconnected with rea- 
ſon. Lord Rocheſter had certainly 
never overcome the reproaches of his 
conſcience, whoſe alarming voice at 
laſt ſtruck terror into his heart, and 
chilled the fire of the ſpirits, After 
his travels and naval expeditions, he 
ſeemed to have contracted a habit of 
temperance, in which had he been ſo 
happy as to perſevere, he muſt have 
eſcaped that fatal rock, on which he 
afterwards ſplit, upon his return to 
court, where love and pleaſure — 
Ir 
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their perpetual rounds, under the 
ſmiles of a p. whom nature had fit- 
ted for all the enjoyments of the 
moſt luxurious defires. In times ſo 
diſſolute as theſe, it is no wonder if 
a man of ſo warm a conſtitution as 
| Rocheſter, could not reſiſt the too 
flattering temptations, which were 
heightened by the participation of the 
caurt in general. The uncommon 
charms of Rocheſter's converſation, 
induced all men to court him as a 
companion, tho? they often paid too 
dear for their curioſity, by being 
made the ſubject of his lampoons, if 
they happened to have any oddities 
in their temper, by the expoſing of 
which he could humour his propen- 
ſity to ſcandal, His pleaſant extra- 
vagancies ſoon became the ſubject of 
general converſation, by which his 
vanity was at once flattered, and his 
turn of ſatire rendered more keen, 
by the ſucceſs it met with. Roche- 
ſter had certainly a true talent for 
ſatire, and he ſpared neither friends 
nor foes, but let it looſe on all, 
without diſcrimination. Majelty it- 
ſelf was not ſecure from it ; he more 
than once lampooned the k. whoſe 
weakneſs and attachment to ſome of 
his miſtreſſes, he endeavoured to 
cure by ſeveral means, that is, either 
by winning them from him, in ſpite 
of the indulgence and liberality they 
felt from a royal gallant, or by ſe- 
verely lampooning them and him on 
various occaſions ; which the king, 
who was a man of wit and pleaſure, 
as well as his lordſhip, took for the 
natural fallies of his genius, and 
meant rather as the amuſements of 
his fancy, than as the efforts of ma- 
lice; yet, either by a too frequent 
repetition, or a too cloſe and poig- 
nant virulence, the k. baniſhed him 
the court for a ſatire made direQly 
on him; this ſatire conſiſts of 28 
ſtanzas, and is entitled The Reſtora- 
tion, or the Hiſtory of the Inſipids. 


Much about this time the d. of 
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Buckingham was under diſgrace, for 
things of another nature, and being 
diſengaged from any particular at- 
tachment in town, he and 1d. Ro- 
cheſter reſolved, like Don Quixote of 
old, to ſet out in queſt of adven- 
tures; and they met with ſome that 
will appear entertaining to our read- 
ers, which we ſhall give on the au- 
thority of the author of Rocheſter's 
life, prefixed to his works. Amon 
many other adventures, the following 
was one. There happened to be an 
inn on Newmarket road to be lett, 
they diſguiſed themſelves in proper 
habits, for the perſons they were to 
aſſume, and jointly took this inn, in 
which each in his turn officiated as 
maſter ; but they ſoon made this ſub- 
ſervient to purpoſes of another na- 
ture. Having carefully obſerved the 
pretty girls in the country with whom 
they were moſt captivated (they 
conſidered not whether maids, wives, 
or widows) and to gain opportuni- 
ties of ſeducing them, they invited 
the neighbours, who had either wives 
or daughters, to frequent feaſts, 
where the men were plied hard with 
good liquor, and the women ſufli- 
ciently warmed to make but as-little 
reſiſtance as would be agreeable to 
their inclinations, dealing out their 
poiſon to both ſexes, inſpiring the 
men with wine, and other ſtrong li- 
uors, and the women with love. 
hus they wereable to deflower many 
a virgin, and alienate the affectioas 
of many a wife by this odd ſtrata- 
m; and it is difficult to ſay, whe- 
ther it is poſſible for two men to live 
to a worſe purpoſe. It is natural to 
imagine, that this kind of life could 
not be of long duration. Feaſts ſo 
frequently given, and that without 
any thing to pay, muſt give a ſtron 
ſuſpicion, that the TE m 
ſoon break, or that they were of 
ſuch fortune and circumitances, as 
did not well ſuit the poſt they were 
in.— This their lordſhips were ſenſible 
of, 
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of, but "not"much concerned about, 
fince they were ſeldom found long to 
eontinue in the ſame ſort of adven- 
tures, variety being the life of their 
enjoyments. It was beſides, near 
the time of his majeſty's going to 
Newmarket, when they deſigned 
that the diſcovery of their real plots 
ſhould clear them of the imputation 
of being concerned in any more per- 
nicious to the government. Theſe 
two conjectures meeting, they thought 
themſelves obliged to diſpatch two 
— adventures, which they 
had not yet been able to compaſs. — 
There was an old covetous miſer in 
the neighbourhood, who, notwith- 
ſtanding his age, was in poſſeſſion of 
a very agreeable young wife. Her 
huſband watched her with the ſame 
aſſiduity he did his money; and 
never truſted her out of his ſight, 
but under the protection of an old 
maiden ſiſter, who never had herſelf 
experienced the joys of love, and 
bore no great benevolence to thoſe 
who were young and handſome. Our 
noble inn-keepeers had no manner 
of doubt of his accepting a treat, 
as many had done, for he the good 
living with all his heart, when it 
coſt him — 5 and except upon 
theſe occaſions he was the moſt tem- 

rate and abſtemious man alive; 

ut then they could never prevail 


with him to bring his wife, notwith- 


ſtanding they urged the preſence of 
ſo many good wives in the neigh- 
bourhood to keep her company. All 
their ſtudy then was how to deceive 


the old ſiſter at home, who was ſet 


as a guardian over that fruit which 
the miſer could neither eat himſelf, 
nor ſuffer any other to taſte; but 
s dithculty like this was ſoon to 
be overcome by ſuch inventions. It 
was therefore agreed that Id. Ro- 
cheſter ſhould be dreſſed in women's 
cloaths, and while the huſband was 
jealting with my Id. duke, he ſhould 
make trial of his (kill with the old 
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woman at home. He had learned 
that ſhe had no averſion to the bot- 
tle, when ſhe could come ſecretly and 
conveniertly at it. Equipped like a 
country laſs, and furniſhed with a 
bottle of ſpiritous liquors, he march- 
ed to the old miſer's houſe. It was 
with difficulty he found means to 
ſpeak with he old woman, but at 
laſt obtained the favour ; where per- 
fect in all the cant of thoſe people, 
he began to tell the occaſion of his 
coming, in hopes ſhe would invite 
him to come in, but all in vain ; he 
was admitted no further than the 
rch, with the houſe door a-jar: At 
aſt, my 1d. finding no other way, 
fell upon this expedient ; He pre- 
tended to be taken ſuddenly ill, and 
tumbled down upon the threſhold. 
This noiſe brings the young wife to 
them, who with much trouble per- 
ſuades her keeper to help her into 
the houſe, in regard to the decorum 
of her ſex, and the unhappy condi- 
tion ſhe was in. The door had not 
been long ſhut, when our impoſtor by 
degrees recovers, and being ſet on a 
chair, cants a very religious thankſ-, 
iving to the good gentlewoman for 
* kindneſs, and obſerved how de- 
lorable it was to be ſubject to ſuch 
ts, which often took her in the 
ſtreet, and expoſed her to many ac- 
cidents, but every now and then took 
a ſip of the bottle, and recommend- 
ed it to the old benefaQreſs, who was 
ſure to drink a hearty dram. His 
lordſhip had another bottle in his 
pocket, qualified with opium, which 
would ſooner accompliſh his defire, 
by giving the woman a ſomnife- 
rous doſe, which drinking with 
— ſhe ſoon ſell faſt aſleep. 
is lordſhip having ſo far ſucceeded, 
and being fired with the preſence of 
the young wife, for whom he had 
formed this odd ſcheme, his deſires 
became impetuous, which produced 
a change of colour, and made the 
artleſs creature imagine the fit was re- 
turning. 
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turning. My 1d. then aſked if ſhe 
would be fo charitable as to let him 
lie down on the bed; the good- 
natured young woman ſhewed him 
the way, and being laid down, and 
ſtaying by him at his requeſt, he put 
her in mind of her condition, aſking 
about her huſband, whom the young 
woman painted in his true colours, as 
a ſurly, jealous old tyrant. The ru- 
ral innocent imagining ſhe had only 
a woman with her, was leſs reſerved 
in her behaviour and expreſſions on 
that account, and his lordſhip ſoon 
found that a tale of love would not 
be unpleaſing to her. Being now no 
longer able to curb his * 2 wound 
up beyond the power of reſtraint, he 
declared his ſex to her. He now be- 
came as happy as indulgence could 
make him; and when the firſt tran ſ- 
ports were over, he contrived the eſcape 
of this young adultreſs from the pri- 
ſon of her keeper. She hearkned 


'to his propoſals with pleaſure, and 


before the old gentlewoman was 
awake, ſhe robbed her huſband of 
150 pieces, and marched off with 1d. 
Rocheſter to the inn, about midnight. 
They were to paſs over 3 or 4 
fields before they could reach it, and 
in going over the laſt, they very near- 
ly eſcaped falling into the enemy's 
hands; but the voice of the huſband 
diſcovering who he was, our adven- 
torers ſtruck down the field out of 
the path, and for the greater ſecurity 
lay down in the graſs. He in 
ſhort carried the girl home, and 


then proſtituted her to the duke's 


pleaſure, after he had been ſa- 
tiated himſelf, The old man go- 


ing home, and 3 his fiſter 
h 


aſleep, his wife fled, and his money 
gone, was thrown into a ſtate of 
madneſs, and hanged himſelf. The 
news was ſoon ſpread about the neigh- 
bourhood, and reached the inn, where 
both lovers, now as weary of their 
purchaſe, as deſirous of it before, 
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adviſed her to go to London,” with 
which ſhe complied, and in all pro- 
bability followed there the trade of 

roſtitution for a ſubſiſtence. The 

. foon after this infamous adventure, 
coming that way, found them both 
in their poſts, at the inn, took them 
again into favour, and ſuffered them 
to go with him to Newmarket. This 
exploit of I. Rocheſter is not at all 
improbable, when his character is 
confidered ; his treachery in the af- 
fair of the. miſer's wife is very like 
him ; and ſurely it was one of the 
greateſt acts of baſeneſs of which he 
was ever guilty ; he artfully ſeduced 
her, while her unſuſpecting huſband 
was entertained by the d, of Buck- 
ingham ; he contrived a robbery, and 

roduced the death of the injured 
huſband; this complicated crime was 
one of thoſe heavy es on his 
mind, when he lay on his death-bed, 
under the dreadful alarms of his con- 
ſcience. His lordſhip's amours at 
court made a great noiſe in the world 
of gallantry, eſpecially that which he 
had with the celebrated mrs. Roberts, 
miſtreſs to the k. whom ſhe aban- 


-doned for the poſſeſſion of Rocheſter's 


heart, which ſhe found to her expe- 
rience, it was not in her power long 
to hold. The earl, who was ſoon 
cloyed with the poſſeſſion of any one 
woman, tho? the faireſt in the world, 
forſook her. The lady, after the 
firſt indignation of her paſſion, ſub- 
ſided, grew as indifferent, and con- 


ſidered upon the proper means of 


retrieving the king's affections. The 
occaſion was luckily given her one 
morning while ſhe was drefling : ſhe 
ſaw the k. coming by, ſhe hurried 
down with her hair diſheveled, threw 
herſelf at his feet, implored his par- 
don, and vowed conſtancy for the 
future. The k. overcome with the 
well-diffembled agonies of this beau- 
ty, raiſed her up, took her in his 
arms, aud proteſted no man could fee 

ker 
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her, and not love her: he waited 
on her to her lodging, and there 
compleated the reconciliation. Id. 
Rocheſter's frolics in the charac- 
ter of a mountebank are well known, 
and the ſpeech which he made upon 
the occaſion of his firſt turning 
itinerant doctor, has been often print- 
ed; there is in it a true ſpirit of 
ſatire, and a keenneſs of lampoon. 
which is very much in the character 
of his lordſhip, who had certainly an 
original turn for invective and ſatirical 
compoſition, When the lord Rocheſter 
was reſtored again to the favour of k. 
Charles II. he continued the fame 
extravagant purſuits of pleaſure, and 
would even uſe freedoms with that 
. whom he had before ſo much of- 
ended; for his ſatire knew no 
bounds, his invention was lively, 
and his execution ſharp. He is ſup- 
poſed to have contrived with one of 
Charles's miſtreſs's the following 
ſtratagem to cure that monarch of the 
nocturnal rambles to which he ad- 
dicted himſelf. He agreed to go out 
one night with him to viſit a cele- 
brated houſe of intrigue, where he 
told his majeſty the fineſt women in 
England were to be found. The k. 
mos no ſcruple to aſſume his uſual 
diſguiſe and accompany him, and 
while he was engaged with one of 
the ladies of pleaſure, being before 
inſtructed by Rocheſter how to be- 
have, ſhe pick'd his pocket of all 
his money and watch, which the 
k. did not immediately miſs. Nei- 
ther the people of the houſe, nor 
the girl herſelf was made acquainted 
with the quality of their viſitor, nor 
had the leaſt ſuſpicion who he was, 
When the intrigue was ended, the 
k. enquired for Rocheſter, but was 
told he had quitted the houſe, with- 
our taking leave: But into what 
embarraſſment was he thrown when 
upon ſearching his pockets, in order 


zo diſcharge the reckoning, he found 
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his money gone; he was then re 
duced to aſk the favour of the jezebel 
to give him credit till toamorrow, as 
the gentleman who came in with 
him had not returned, who was to 
have paid for both. The conſe- 


quence of this requeſt was, he was 


abuſed, and laughed at; and the 
old woman told him, that ſhe had 
often been ſerved ſuch dirty tricks, 
and would not permit him to ſtir till 
the reckoning was paid, and then 
called one of her bullies to take 
care of him. In this ridiculous diſ- 
treſs ſtood the Britiſh monarch ; the 
priſoner of a bawd, and the life up- 
on whom the nation's hopes were 
fixed, put in the power of a ruffian. 
After many altercations the k. at 
laſt propoſed, that ſhe ſhould accept 
a ring which he then took off his 
finger, in pledge for her money, 
which ſhe likewife refuſed, and told 
him, that as ſhe was 'no judge of the 
value of the ring, ſhe did not chuſe 
to accept ſuch pledges. The k. 
then deſired that a jeweller might he 
called to give his opinion of the 
value of it, but he was anſwered, 
that the expedient was impracticable, 
as no jeweller could then be ſup- 
poſed to be out of bed. After much 
entreaty his majeſty at laſt prevailed 
upon the fellow, to knock up a 
jeweller and ſhew him the ring, 
which as ſoon as he had inſpected, he 
ſtood amazed, and enquired, with 
eyes fixed upon the fellow, who he 
had got in his houſe ? to which he 
anſwered, a black-looking ugly ſon of 
a w » Who had no money in 
his pocket, and was obliged to pawn 
his ring. The ring, ſays the jew- 
eller, is ſo immenſely rich, that 
but one man in the nation could af- 
ford to wear it ; and that one is the 
k. The jeweller being aſtoniſhed 
at this accident, went out with the 
buily, in order to be fully ſatisfied 
of ſo extraordinary an affair; and as 

ſoon 
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ſoon as he entered the room, he 
fell on his knees, and with the ut- 
moſt reſpe& preſented the ring to 
his majeſty. The old jezebel and 
the bully finding the extraordinary 
uality of their gueſt, were now con- 
ounded, and aſked pardon moſt 
ſubmiſſively on their knees. The k. 
in the beſt natured manner forgave 
them, and laughing aſked them, 
whether the ring would not bear an- 
other bottle. Thus ended this ad- 
venture, in which the k. learned how 
dangerous it was to riſk his perſon 
in night-frolics ; and could not but 
ſeverely reprove Rocheſter for acting 
ſuch a part towards him ; however 
he ſincerely reſolved never _ to 
be guilty of the like indiſcretion. 
Theſe are the moſt material of the 
adventures, and libertine courſes of 
the lord Rocheſter, which hiſtorians 
and biographers have tranſmitted to 
poſterity. That lord Rocheſter was 
envious, and jealous of the reputa- 
tion of other men of eminence, ap- 
— abundantly clear from his be- 
aviour to Dryden, which could 
=_ from no other principle; as 
is malice towards him had never 
diſcovered itſelf till the tragedies of 
that great poet met with ſuch ge- 
neral applauſe, and his poems were 
univerſally eſteemed. Such was the 
inveteracy he ſhewed to mr. Dry- 
den, that he ſet up John Crown, an 
obſcure man, in oppoſition to him, 
and recommended him to the k. 
to compoſe a maſque for the court, 
which was really the buſineſs of the 
poet laureat; but when Crown's 
conqueſt of Jeruſalem met with as 
extravagant ſucceſs as Dryden's Al- 
manzor's, his lordſhip then withdrew 
his favour from Crown, as if he 
would be ſtill in contradiction to the 
public. His malice to Dryden is 
ſaid to have ftill further diſcovered 
itſelf, in hiring ruffians to cudgel 
him for a ſatire he was ſuppoſed to 
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be the author of which was at once 


malicious, cowardly, and cruel. We 
have now ſeen theſe ſcenes of my 


lord Rocheſter's life, in which he 


appears to little advantage; it is 
with infinite pleaſure we can take a 
view of the brighter fide of his 
character; to do which, we muſt 
attend him to his death-bed. Had 
he been the amiable man 'mr. Wol- 
ſely repreſents him, he needed not 
have ſuffered ſo many pangs of re- 
morſe, nor felt the horrors of con- 
ſcience, nor been driven almoſt to 
deſpair by his reflexions on a miſ- 
pent life. Rocheſter lived a profli- 
— but he died a penitent. He 
ived in defiance of all principles ; 
but when he felt the cold hand of 
death upon him, he reflected on his 
folly, and ſaw that the portion of 
iniquity is, at laſt, ſure to be only 
pain and anguiſh, Dr. Burnet, the 
excellent biſhop of Sarum, with 
many other obligations conferred up- 
on the world, has added ſome ac- 
count of lord Rocheſter in his dying 
moments. No ftate policy in this 
caſe, can well be ſuppoſed to have 
biaſſed kim, and when there are no 
motives to falſehood, it is ſomewhat 
cruel to diſcredit affertions. The 
dr. could not be influenced by views 
of intereſt to give this, or any other 
account of his lordſhip ; and could 
certainly have no other incentive, 
but that of ſerving his country, by 
ſkewing the inſtability of vice, and 
by drawing into light an illuſtrious 
penitent, adding one wreath more 
to the banners of virtue. Burnet be- 
gins with telling us, that an acci- 


dent fell out in the early part of the 


car!'s life, which in its conſequences 
confirmed him in the purſuit of vici- 
ous Courſes, * When he went to 
ſea in the y. 1665. there happened 
to be in the ſame ſhip with him, 
mr. Montague, and another pentle- 
man of quality; theſe two, the for- 

mer 
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mer eſpecially, ſeemed perſuaded 
that they ſhould never return into 
England. Mr. Montague faid, he 
was ſure of it; the other was not 
ſo poſitive. The earl of Rocheſter 
and the laſt of theſe entered into a 
formal engagement, not without 
ceremonies of religion, that if ei- 
ther of them died, he ſhould appear 
and give the other notice of a fu- 
ture ſtate, if there was any. But 
mr. Montagne would not enter into 
the bond. When the day came that 
they thought to have taken the 
Dutch fleet in the port of Bergen, 
mr. Montague, tho* he had ſuch a 
ſtrong preſage in his mind of his 
approaching death, yet he bravely 
ſtayed all the while in the place of 
the greateſt danger. The other 
gentleman ſignalized his courage in 
the moſt undaunted manner, till near 
the end of the action; when he fell 
on a ſudden into ſuch a trembling, 
that he could ſcarce ſtand: and mr. 
Montague going to him to hold him 
up, as they were in each others arms, 
a cannon ball carried away mr. 
Montague's belly, ſo that he expired 
in an hour after.“ The earl of Ro-, 
cheer told dr. Burnet, that theſe 
preſages they had in their minds, 
made ſome impreſſion on him. that 
there were ſeparate beings ; and that 
the ſoul, either by a natural ſagacity, 
or ſome ſecret notice communicated 
to it, had a fort of divination. But 
this gentleman's never appearing was 
a ſnare to him during the reit 0: his 
life; though when he mentioned this, 
he could not but acknowledge, it 
was an unreaſonable thing tor him 
to think that beings in ancther ſtate 
were not under fach laws and li- 
mits that they could not command 
their motion, but as the ſupreme 
power ſhould order them; and 
that one who had ſo corrupted 
the natural principles of truth 
as he had, had no zeaſon to expect 
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that miracles ſhould be wrought for 
his conviction. He told dr. Bur- 
net another odd preſage of approach- 
ing death, in lady Ware, his mo- 
ther-in-law's family. The chap- 
lain had dreamed that ſuch a day he 
ſhould die; but being by all the 
family laughed out of the belief of 
it, he had almoſt forgot it, till the 
evening before at ſupper ; there bein 

13 at table, according to an old 
conceit that one of the family muſt 
ſoon die, one of the young ladies 
pointed to him, that he was the 
perſon. Upon this the chaplain 
re- calling to mind his dream, fell into 
ſome dilorder, and the lady Ware 

reproving him for his ſuperſtition, 
he ſaid, he was confident he was to 
die before morning; but he bein 

in perſect health, it was not e's 
minded. It was Saturday night, and 
he was to preach next day. He went 
to his chamber and ſet up late as it 
appeared by the burning of his 
candle ; and he had been preparing 
his notes for his ſermon, but was 
found dead in his bed next morn- 
ing. Theſe things his lordſhip ſaid, 
mace him incline to believe that the 
ſoul was of a ſubſtance diſtin from 
matter; but that which convinced 
him of it was, that in his laſt ſick- 
neis, which brought him ſo near his 
death, when his ſpirits were ſo ſpent 
he could not move or ſtir, and did 
not hope to live an hour, he ſaid his 
reaſon and judgment were ſo clear 
and ſtrong, that from thence he was 
fully perſuaded, that death was not 
the diſſolution of the ſoul, but only 
the ſeparation of it from matter. 
He had in that ſickneſs great remorſe 
for his paſt life; but he afterwards 
ſaid, they were rather general and 
dark horrors, than any conviction of 
tranigreſion againſt his maker; he 
W345 ferry he had lived ſo as to waſte 
his rength fo ſoon, or that he had 


biought ſuch an ill name upon him- 
„1 
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ſelf; and had an agony in his mind 
about it, which he knew not well 
how to expreſs, but believed that 
theſe impunctions of conſcience ra- 
ther proceeded from the horror of 
his condition, than any true c 
trition for the errors of his life.“ 
During the time dr. Burnet was at 
lord Rocbeſter's houſe, they entered 
frequently into converſation upon 
the topics of natural and revealed 
religion, which the dr. endeavoured 
to enlarge upon, and explain in a 
manner ſuitable to the condition of 
a dying penitent; his lordſhip ex- 
preſſed much contrition for his hav- 
ing ſo often violated the laws of the 
one, againſt his better knowledge, 
and having ſpurned the authority of 
the other in the pride of wanton 
ſophiſtry. He declared that he was 
{atisfied of the truth of the chriſtian 
religion, that he thought it the in- 
ſtitution of heaven, and afforded the 
the moſt natural idea of the ſupreme 
being, as well as the moſt forcible 
motives to virtue of any faith pro- 
felled amongſt men. He was not 
* only ſatisfied (ſays dr. Burnet of 
the truth of our holy religion, 
merely as a matter of ſpeculation, 
but was 2 likewiſe of the 
power of inward grace, of which 
he gave me this ſtrange account. 
He ſaid mr. Parſons, in order to 
his conviction, read to him the 
$30 chapter of the propheſies of 
ſaiah, and compared that with 
the hiſtory of our Saviour's paſ- 
ſion, that he might there ſee a 
propheſy concerning it, written 
many ages before jt was done ; 
which the Jews that blaſphemed 
J. C. ſtill kept in their hands as a 
book divinely inſpired. He ſaid, 
as he heard it read, he felt an in- 
ward force upon him, which did 
ſo enlighten his mind and convince 
him, that he could reſiſt it no 
longer, for the words had an au- 
thority which did ſhoot like rays or 
Vo. III. 
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© beams in his mind, ſo thathe way 
« not only convineed by the reatan- 
* ings, he had about it, which ſatiſ- 
* fied his underſtanding, but by 3 
« power, which aid 10 effectually 
conſtrain him that he ever after 
firmly believed in his Saviour, as 
© if he had ſeen him in the clouds.“ 
* Nature being at laſt quite. ex- 
* hauſted, and all the powers of life 
gone, he died without a groan on 
* the 26th of July 1680, in the 
« 33d year of his age. A day or 
two before his death he lay much 
« ſilent, and ſeemed extremely de- 
© vout in his contemplations ; he 
vas frequently obſerved to raite his 
eyes to heaven, and ſend forth e- 
« jaculations to the ſearcher of hearts, 
* who ſaw his penitence, and who, 
* he hoped, would forgive him. 
Thus died lord Rocheſter, an amaz- 
ing inſtance of the goodneſs of God, 
who permitted him to enjoy time, 
and inclined his heart to penitence, 
As by his life he was ſuffered to ſet 
an example of the moſt abandoned 
diſſoluteneſs to the world; ſo by his 
death, he was a lively demonſtra- 
tion of the fruitleſineſs of vicious 
courſes, and may be propoſed as an 
example to all thoſe who are cap- 
tivated with the charms of guilty 
pleaſure. He left behind him a fon 
named Charles, who dying on the 
12th of Nov. was buried near his fa- 
ther on the 7th of December fol- 
lowing : he alſo left behind him three 
daughters. The male line ceaſing, 
Charles II. conferred the title of 
earl of Rockeſter on Lawrence viſ- 
count Killingworth, a younger 
earl of Clarendon ſon of Edward. 
We might now enumerate his 
lordſhip's writings, of which we 
have already given ſome character; 
but unhappily for the world they are 
too generally diffuſed, and we think 
ourſelves under no obligations. to 

articularize thoſe works which have 
— ſo fruitful of miſchief to ſo- 
1 cicty, 
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ciety, by promoting a general cor- 
ruption of morals; and which he 
himſelf in his laſt moments wiſhed 
he could recal, or rather that he never 
had _— | 
— ROWE, (Nicholas, eſq:) was b. 
at Little Beckford in Bedfordſhire, at 
the houſe of Jafper Edwards, eſq; 
his mother's father, in the year 1673. 
He began his education at a private 
grammar-ſchool in Highgate z but 
the taſte he there acquired of the 
claſſic authors, was improved, and 
finiſhed under the care of the famous 
Dr. Buſby of Weſtminſter- ſchool; 
where, about the age of 12 years, 
he was choſen one of the king's 
ſcholars. Beſides his {kill in the La- 
tin and Greek languages, he had 
made a tolerable proficiency in the 
Hebrew ; but poetry was his early 
bent, and darling ftudy. He com- 
poſed, at different times, ſeveral 
copies of verſes upon various ſub- 
jects both in Greek and Latin, and 
ſome in Engliſh, which were much 
admired, and the more ſo, becauſe 
they were produced with ſo much 
facility, and ſeemed to flow from his 
imagination, as faſt as from his pen. 
His father, who was a ſerjeant at 
faw, defigning him for his own pro- 
feflion, took him from that ſchool 
when he was about 16 years of age, 
and entered him a ftudent in the 
Middle-Temple, whercof himſelf 
was a member, that he might have 
him under his immediate care and 
inſtruction. Being capable of any 
part of knowledge, to which he 
thought proper to apply, he made 


very remarkable advances in the 


ſtudy of the law, and was not con- 
tent to know it, as a collection of 
ſtatutes, or cuſtoms only, but as a 
ſyſtem founded upon right reaſon, 
and calculated for the of man- 
kind. Being afterwards called to the 


bar, he promiſed as fair to make a 


fourc in that proteflion, as any of 
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his cotemporaries, if the love of the 
Belles Lettres, and that of poetry 
in particular, had not ſtopped him 
in his career. To him there appear- 
ed more charms in Euripides, So- 
phocles, and /£ſchylus, than in all the 
records of antiquity, and when he 
came to diſcern the beauties of 
Shakeſpear and Milton, his ſoul was 
captivated 4 recovery, and he 
began to think with contempt of all 
other excellencies, when put in the 
ballance _ the —— . 
and genius. Mr. Rowe 

Fe beſt — of riſing to 
eminence in the law, by means of 
the patronage of ſir George Treby, 
lord chief jnſtice of the common 
pleas, who was fond of him to a very 
great degree, and had it in his power 
to promote him; but being over- 
come by his propenſion to poetry, 
and his firſt tragedy, called the Am- 
bitions ſtep-mother, meeting with 
univerſal applauſe, he laid aſide all 
thoughts of the law. The Ambi- 
tious ſtep-mother was our author's 
firſt attempt in the drama, written 
by him in the 25th y. of his ages 
and dedicated to the ear} of Jerfey. 
The purity of the language (ſays 
mr. Welwood) the juſtneſs of his 
© characters, the noble elevation of 
the ſentiments, were all of them 
* admirably adapted to the plan of 
the play.“ The Ambitious ſtep- 
mother, being the firſt, is conducted 
with leſs judgment than any other 
of Rowe's tragedies; it has an in- 
finite deal of fire in i, the buſineſs 
is precipitate, and the characters 
active, and what is ſomewhat re- 
markable, the author never after 
wrote a play with ſo much eleva- 
tion. Critics have complained of 
the ſameneſs of his poetry; that he 
makes all his characters ſpeak equal- 
ly elegant, and has not attended ſuf- 
ficiently to the manners. This uni- 
formity of verification, in the opi- 

nion 
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nion of ſome, has ſpoiled our mo- 
dern tragedies, as poetry is made to 
ſupply nature, and declamation cha- 
raters. Whether this obſervation 
is well founded, we ſhall not at 
reſent examine, only remark, that 
f any poet has a right to be for- 
given for this error, mr. Rowe cer- 
tainly has, as his cadence is the ſweet- 
.eft in the world, his ſentiments 
chaſte, and his language elegant. 
Our author wrote ſeveral other tra- 
gedies, but that which he valued 
- himſelf moſt upon, ſays Welwood, 
was his Tamerlane; acted at the 
"Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, and 
dedicated to the marq. of Harting- 
ton. It is now performed annually, 
on the 4th and 5th of Nov. in com- 
memoration of the Gun-powder 
Treaſon, and the landing of k. 
William in this realm, when an oc- 
caſional prologue is ſpoken, An- 
other tragedy of mr. Rowe's is the 
Fair Penitent, ated at the Theatre 
in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields; and dedi- 
cated to the dutcheſs of Ormond : 
This is one of the moſt finiſhed per- 
formances of our author. The cha- 
racter of Sciolto the father is ſtrongly 
marked ; Horatio's the moſt amiable 
of all characters, and is ſo ſuſtained 
as to ſtrike an audience very forcibly. 
In this, as in the former play, mr. 
Rowe is guilty of a miſ-nomer ; for 
his Caliſta has not the leaft claim to 
be called the Fair Penitent, which 
would be better changed to the Fair 
Wanton ; for ſhe — not one 
pang of remorſe till the laſt act, and 
that ſeems to ariſe more from the 
external diſtreſs to which ſhe is then 
expoſed, than to any compunctions 
of conſcience, She ſtill loves and 
doats on her baſe betrayer, though 
a moſt inſignificant creature. The 
next tragedy Mr. Rowe wrote was 
his Ulyſſes, acted at the q. Theatre, 
in the Hay-Market. and dedicated to 
the e. of Godolphin. This play is 
not at preſent in poſeſſion of the 
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ſtage, though it deſerves highly to be 
ſo, as the character of Penelope, is 
an excellent example of conjugal 
fidelity : who, though her lord had 
been ten years abſent from her, and 
various accounts had been given of 
his death, yet, notwithſlanding this, 


and the addreſſes of many royal fui- 


tors, ſhe preſerved her heart for her 
Ulyſles, who at laſt triumphed over 
his enemies, and reſcued his faithful 
q. from the perſecution of her 
wooers,  — This play has buſineſs, 
paſſion, and tragic propriety to re- 
commend it.———The next play mr. 
Rowe brought upon the ſtage, was 
his Royal Convert, acted at the 
queen's Theatre, in the Haymarket, 
and dedicated to the earl of Halli- 
fax. His next was the tragedy of 
Jane Shore, written in imitation of 
Shakeſpear's ſtile; acted at the 
theatre- royal in Drury-Lane, and de- 
dicated to che d. of Qucenſbury and 
Dover. Our author afterwards 
brought upon the ſtage his lady Jane 
Grey, dedicated to the earl of War- 
wick ; this play is juſtly in poſſeſſion 
of the ſtage likewiſe. Mr. Edmund 
Smith, of Chriſt's-church, author of 
Phzdra and Hyppolitus, deſigned 
writing a tragedy on this ſubje& 3 
and at his death left ſome looſe hints 
of ſentiments, and ſhort ſketches of 
ſcenes. From the laſt of theſe, mr. 
Rowe acknowledges he borrowed 
part of one, and inſerted it in his 
3d act, viz. that between Id. Guil- 
ford, and lady Jane. It is not much 
to be regretted, that mr. Smith did 
not live to finiſh, this, ſince it fell 
into the hands of one ſo much above 
him, as a dramatiſt; for if we may 
judge of mr. Smith's abilities of 
writing for the ſtage, by his Phædra 
and Hyppolitus, it would not have 
been ſo well executed as by Rowe. 
Phædra and Hyppolitus, is a play 
without paſſion, though of inimita- 
ble verſification; and in the words 
of a living poet, we may ſay of it, 

12 that 
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that not the character, but the — 
ſpeaks, It may be juſtly ſaid of all 
Row's tragedies, that never poet 
painted virtue, religion, and all the 
relative and ſocial duties of life, in a 
more alluring dreſs, on the ſtage ; 
nor were ever vice or impiety, better 
expoſed to contempt and abhorrence. 
The ſame principles of liberty he 
dad early imbibed himſelf, ſeemed 
a part of his conſtitution, and ap- 

eared in every thing he wrote; and 
he took all occaſions that fell in his 
way, to make his talents ſubſervient 
to them: His muſe was fo religioufly 
chaſte, that I do not remember, 
fays dr. Welwood, one word in any 
of his plays or writings, that might 
admit of a double meaning in any 
point of decency, or morals. There 
is nothing to be found in them, to 
fatter a depraved populace, or hu- 
mour a faſhionable folly. Mr. Rowe's 
plays were written from the heart, 
e practiſed the virtue he admired, 
and he never, in his gayeſt moments, 
ſuffered himſelf to talk looſely or 
Jightly upon religious or moral ſub- 
jects; or to turn any thing facred, 
or which good men reverenced as 
ſuch, into ridicule. Our author 
wrote a comedy of 3 acts, called the 
Biter. It was performed at the 
theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields; but 
withoat ſucceſs, for Rowe's genius did 
not lie towards Comedy.—ln a con- 
verſation he had with mr. Pope, that 
great poet adviſed him to reſcue the 
q. of Scots, ſrom the hands of Banks; 
and to make that lady to ſhine on 
the ſtage, with a luſtre equal to her 
character. Mr. Rowe obſerved in 
anſwer to this, that he was a great 
admirer of q. Elizabeth; and as he 
could not well plan a play upon the 
q. of Scot's ſtory, without introduc- 
ing his favourite princeſs, who in 
that particular makes but an indiſte- 
rent figure, he choſe to decline it : 
beſides, he knew that if he favoured 
the northern lady, there was a ſtrong 
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wy concerned to cruſh it; and if 
e ſhould make her appear leſs great 
than ſhe was, and throw a ſhade over 
her real endowments, he ſhould vio- 
late truth, and incur the diſpleaſure 
of a faction, which though by far 
the minority, he knew would be yet 
too powerful for a poet to com 

with. The late d. of Queenſbury, 
when ſecretary of ſtate, made mr. 
Rowe ſecretary for public affairs; 
and when that nobleman came to 
know him well, he was never more 
delighted than when in his com- 
pany 3 after the duke's death, all 
avenues were ſtopt to his preferment ; 
and during the reſt q. Anne's 
reign, he paſſed his time with the 
muſes and his books, and ſometimes 
with the converſation of his friends. 
While mr. Rowe was thus without 
a patron, he went one day to pay 
his court to the earl of Oxford, lord 
high treaſurer of England, then at 
the head of the Tory faction, who 
aſked him if he underſtood Spaniſh 
well? He anſwered no: but ima- 
gining that his lordſhip might intend 
to ſend him to Spain on ſome honou- 
rable commiſſion, he preſently added, 
that in a ſhort time he did not doube 
but he ſhould preſently be able, 
both t6 underſtand it, and ſpeak it, 
The earl approving of what he ſaid, 
mr. Rowe took his leave, and im- 
mediately retired out of town to 2 
private country farm; where, with- 
in a few months, he learned the 
Spaniſh tongue, and then waned 
again on the earl to give him an ae- 
count of his diligence, His lord» 
ſhip aſking him, it he was ſure he 
anderitood it thoroughly, and mr. 
Rowe anſwering in the affirmative, 
the earl burſt into an exclamation z 
How happy are you mr. Rowe, 
that you can enjoy the pleaſure 
* of reading, and underſtanding Don 
Quixote in the original! Upon 
the acceſſion of k. George the iſt. 
to the throne, mr. Rowe was made 
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poet-laureat, and one of the ſur- 
veyors of the cuſtoms, in the port of 
London. The prince of Wales con- 
ferred on him, the place of clerk 
of his council, and the lord chan- 
cellor Parker, made him his ſecre- 
tary for the preſentations, the very 
day he received the ſeals, and with- 
out his aſking it. He was twice 
married, firſt to a daughter of mr. 
auditor Parſons ; and afterwards to a 
daughter of mr. Deveniſh, of a good 
family in Dorſetſhire. By his Grit 
wife, he had a ſon, and by his ſe- 
cond a daughter. Mr. Rowe died 
the 6th of Dec. 1718, in the 45th 
y. of his age, like a chriſtian and 


' a philoſopher, and with an unfeigned 


reſignation to the will of God; he 
preſerved an evenneſs of temper to 
the laſt, and took leave of his wife, 
and friends, immediately before his 
laſt agony, with the ſame tranqui- 
lity of mind, as if he had been tak- 


ing but a ſhort journey. He was 


interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, over 
againſt Chaucer ; his body being at- 
tended with a vaſt number of friends, 
and the dean and chapter officiating 
at the funeral. A tomb was after- 
wards erected to his memory, by his 
wife, for which mr. Pope wrote an 
epitaph., * Mr. Rowe, as to his 
« perſon, was graceful and well 
* made, his face regular and of a 
manly beauty; he had a quick, 
and fruitful invention, a deep pe- 
netration, and a large compaſs of 
thought, with a ſingular dexterity, 
and eaſineſs in communicating his 
opinions. He was maſter of moſt 
parts of polite learning, eſpecial] 

the claſſic authors, both Greet: 
and Latin; he underſtood the 
French, Italian and Spaniſh lan- 
guages. He had likewiſe read 
moſt of the Greek and Roman 
hiſtories in their original languages; 
and moſt that are written in Eng- 
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_ © liſh, French, Italian and Spaniſh : 


he had a good taſte in philoſophy, 


ROW 
© and having a firm impreflion of re- 
* ligion upon his mind, he took de- 
light in divinity, and eccleſiaſtical 
* hiſtory, in both which he made 
great advances in the times he re- 
tired to the country, which were 
frequent. He expreſſed upon all 
occaſions, his full perſuaſion of the 
* truth of revealed religion; and. 
© being a ſincere member of the 
* eſtabliſhed church himſelf, he pi- 
© tied, but condemned not, thoſe 
* who departed from it; he ab- 
* horred the principle of perſecuting 
men on account of religious opi- 
* nions, and being ſtrict in his own, 
6 
c 


he took it not upon him to cenſure 
thoſe of another perſuaſion, His 
converſation was pleaſant, witty, 
and learned, without the leaſt tinc- 
ture of affectation or pedantry ; 
and his inimitable manner of di- 
verting, or enlivening the com- 
pany, made it impoſſible for any 
one to be out of humour when he 

* was in it; envy and detraction, 
* ſeemed to be entirely foreign ta 
* his conſtitution ; and whatever pro- 
* vocations he met with at any time, 
he paſſed them over, without the 
, leaf thought of reſentment or re- 
venge. There were not wanting 
* ſome malevolent people, and ſome 
« pretenders to poetry too, that would 
ſometimes bark at his beſt per- 
© formances ; but he was too much 
* conſcious of his own genius, and 
had ſo much good-rature as to 
* forgive them, nor could however 
be attempted to return them an 
* anſwer.” It would perhaps be in- 
jurious to the memory of Rowe, to 
diſmiſs his life, without taking no- 
tice of his tranſlations of Lucan, 
and Quillet's Callipædia; the verf- 
fi:ation in both is muſical, and well 
adapted to the ſubject; nor is there 
any reaſon to doubt but that the true 
meaning of the original, is faith« 
fully preſerved throughout the whole. 
Theſe tranſlations, however, with 
1 3 : Air. 
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mr. Rowe's occaſional poems, and 
birth-day Odes, are but little read, 
and he is only diſtinguiſhed as a dra- 
matiſt. He publiſhed likewiſe an 
edition of the works of Shakeſpear, 
and prefixed the life of that great 
man, from materials which he had 
been induſfricus to collect, in the 
county here Shakeſpear was born, 
and to which, after he had filled the 
world with admiration of his genius, 
he retired, 

ROWE, (Mrs. Elizabeth) was b. 
at Ilcheſter in Somerſetſhire Sept. 
11, 1674, being the eldeſt of three 
daughters of mr. Walter Singer, a 
gentleman of good family, and mrs. 
Elizabeth Portnel, both perſons of 
great worth and piety. They who 
were acquainted with the lady, who 
is the ſubjet of this article, in her 
early „ears, perhaps obſerved an un- 
common diſplay of genius as pro- 

hetic of that bright day which after- 
wards enſued. There is ſo great a 
ſimilitude between painting and poe- 


try, that it is no ways fſurprilins, a 
perſon, who poſſeſſed the latter of 
theſe graces in ſo high a degree, 
ſhould very eafily diſcover an inclina- 
tion to the former, which has often 


the ſame admirers. Accordingly we 
find mrs. Rowe difcovered a taſte for 
painting ; ſhe attempted to carry her 
taſle into execution, when ſhe had 
hardly ſteadineſs of hand ſuffici- 
ent to guide the pencil. Her fa- 
ther perceiving her fondneſs for this 
art, was at the expence of a maſter 
to inſtru her in it; and ſhe never 
failed to make it an amuſement *till 
her death. Every one acquainted 
with her writings, and capable of 
reliſling the melifluęent flow of her 
numbers, will naturally ſuppoſe, that 
fhe had a genius for muſic, parti- 
cularly that of a brave and ſolemn 
kind, as it was bet ſuited to the 
grandear of her ſentiments, and the 
lublimity of her devotion. But her 
moi prevailing propenſion was to 
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etry. This ſuperior grace was 
dec the moſt eas employ: 
ment of her youth, and in her the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed excellence. So 
powerful was her genius in this way, 


that her proſe hath all the charms of 


verſe without the fetters ; the ſame 
fire and elevation ; the ſame richneſs 
of imagery, bold figures, and flow- 
ing diction. It appears by a life of 
mrs. Rowe, prefixed to the firſt vo- 
lume of her miſcellaneous works, 
that in the year 1696, the 22d of 
her age, a collection of her Poems 
on various Occaſions was publiſhed 
at the deſire of two of her friends, 
which we ſuppoſe did not contain all 
ſhe had by her, ſince the ingenious 
author of the preface, mrs. Eliza- 
beth Johnſon, gives the reader room 
to hope, that mrs. Rowe might, in 
a little while, be prevailed upon to 
oblige the world with a ſecond part, 
no way inferior to the former. Mrs. 
Rowe's paraphraſe on the 38th chap- 
ter of Job was written at the requeſt 
of biſhop Kenn, which gained her 
a great reputation. She had no other 
tutor for the French and Italian lan- 
uages than the honourable mr. 
hynne, ſon to the lord viſcount 
Weymouth, and father to the right 
honourable the counteſs of Hertford, 
who willingly took the taſk upon 
himſelf, and had the pleaſure to ſee 
his fair ſcholar improve fo faſt by his 
leflons, that in a few months ſhe 
was able to read Taſſo's Jeruſalem 
with eaſe. Her ſhining merit, with 
the charms of her perſon and con- 
verſation, had procured her many 
admirers, among others, the cele- 
brated mr. Prior made his addreſſes 
to her; ſo that allowing for the 
double licence of the poct and the 
lover, the concluding lines in his 
anſwer to mrs. Singer's paſtoral on 
love and friendſhip, were not with- 
out foundation in truth; but mr. 
Thomas Rowe, a very ingenious and 
learned gentleman, was the periofi 
deſtined 
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deſtined to fill the arms of this amia- 
ble poeteſs. Mr. Rowe being at 
Bath, in the year 1709, was intro- 
duced into the company of miſs 
Singer, who lived in a retirement not 
far from the city. The idea he had 
conceived of her from report and her 
writings, charmed him; but when 
he had ſeen and converſed with her, 
he felt another kind of impreſſion, 
and the efteem of her accompliſh- 
ments was heightened into the rap- 
ture of a lover. He married her in 
the year 1710, and mrs. Rowe's ex- 
alted merit, and amiable qualities, 
could not fail to inſpire the moſt ge- 
nerousand laſting paſſion. Mr. Rowe 
knew how to value that treaſurs of 
wit, ſoftneſs and virtue, with which 
heaven had bleſſed him; and made 
it his ſtudy to repay the felicity with 
which ſhe crowned his life. The 
elteem and tenderneſs he had for her 
is inexpreſſible, and poſſeſſion ſeems 
never to have abated the fondneſs 
and admiration of the lover; a cir- 
cumſtance which ſeldom happens, 
but to thoſe who are capable of en- 
joying mental intercourſe, and have 
a relih for the ideal tranſports, as 
well as thoſe of a leſs elevated na- 
ture. It was ſome conſiderable time 
after his marriage, that he wrote to 
her a very tender ode, under the 
name of Delia, full of the warmeſt 
ſentiments of connubial friendſhip 
and affection. As mr. Rowe had not 
a robuſt conſtitution, ſo an irtenſe 
application to ftudy, beyond what 
the delicacy of his ome could bear, 
might contribute to that ill ſtate of 
health which allayed the happineſs 
of his married life, during the great- 
er part of it. In the latter end of 
the year 1714, his weakneſs increaſ- 
ed, and he 7 rr to labour under 
all the ſymptoms of a conſumption 
which diſtemper, after it had con- 
fined him ſome months, put a pe- 
mod to his moſt valuable life, at 
Hampſtead, in 1715, when he was 
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but in the 28th year of his'age. The 
exquiſite- grief and affliction, which 
his amiable wife felt for the loſs of 
ſo excellent a huſband, is not to be 
expreſſed. She wrote a beautiful 
elegy on his death, and continued 
to the laſt moments of her life, to 
expreſs the higheſt veneration and 
affection for his memory, and a par- 
ticular regard and eſteem for his 
relations, After mr. Rowe's de- 
ceaſe, and as ſoon as her affairs would 

rmit, our authoreſs indulged her 
inconquerable inclination to ſolitude, 
by retiring to Froome in Somer- 
ſetſhire, in the neighbourhood of 
which place the greateſt part of 
her eſtate lay. When ſhe forſook 
the town, ſte determined to return 
no more hut to ſpend the remainder 
of her life in abſolute retirement ; 
yet upon ſome few occaſions ſhe 
thought it her duty to violate this re- 
ſolution. In compliance with the 
importunate requeſt of the hon. mrs. 
Thynne, ſhe ed ſome months 
with her at London, after the death 
of her daughter the lady Brooke, 
and upon the deceaſe of mrs Thynne 
herſelf, ſhe could not diſpute the 
commands of the counteſs of Hert- 
ford, who earneſtly defired her com- 
pany, to ſoften the ſevere affliction 
of the loſs of ſo excellent a mother, 
and once or twice more, the power 
which this lady had over mrs. Rowe, 
drew her, with an obliging kind of 
violence, to ſpend a few months 
with her in the country. Yet, even 
on theſe occaſions ſhe never quitted 
her retreat without fincere regret, 
and always returned to it, as ſoon as 
ſhe could with deeency diſengage 
herſelf from the importunity of her 
noble friends. It was in this receſs 
that ſhe compoſed the moſt celebrat. 
ed of her works, in 20 letters from 
the dead to the living; the deſign of 
which 1s to impreſs - notion of the 
ſoul's immortality, without which all 
virtue and religion, with their tem- 
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poral and eternal good conſequences, 


muſt fall to the ground. Some who 


2 to have no ſcruples about the 


eing of a God, have yet doubts 
about their own eternal exiſtence, 
though many authors have eſtabliſh- 
ed it, both by chriſtian and moral 
20008 beyond reaſonable contradic- 
ion. But ſince no means ſhould 
be left untried, in a point of ſuch 
aweful iinportance, a virtuous endea- 
vour to make the mind familiar with 
the thoughts of immortality, and 
contract as it were unawares, an ha- 
bitual perſuaſion of it, by writings 
built on that foundation, and ad- 
drefled to the affections, and ima- 
giuation, cannot be thought im- 
Proper, either as a doctrine or a- 
muicment: and for which amuſement 
the world makes fo large a demand, 
and which generally ſpeaking is no- 
thing but an art of forgetting that 
immortality, the form, debe and 
advantageous contemplation of which 
this higher amuſement would recom- 
mend. In the year 1736, the im- 
portunity of ſome of mrs. Rowe's 
acquaintance who had ſeen the hiſ- 
tory of Joſt ph in MS. prevailed on 
her to print it. The publication of 
this piece did not long precede the 
time of her death, to prepare for 
which had been the great buſineſs of 
ler lite; and it ſtole upon her ac- 
cording to her earneſt wiſhes, in 
her beioved receſs. She was favour- 
ed with a very uncommon ſtrength 
of conſtitution, and had paſſed a 
long ſeries of years with ſcarce any 
indiipoſition, ſevere enough to con- 
fine her to bed. ——But about half 
a y. belcre her deceaſe, ſhe was at- 
tacked with a diſorder, which ſeem- 


cd wo herielf as well as others, at- 
tied with danger. Tho! this diſ- 
er tand her mind not quite fo 
ce and prepared to meet death 


24 utnaly yer when by devout con- 
tn: piation, ſhe had fortified herſelf 
a aint chat fear and ditidence, from 
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which the moſt exalted piety does 


not always ſecure us in ſuch an awe- 
ful hour, ſhe experienced ſuch di- 
vine ſatisfaction and tranſport, that 
ſhe ſaid with tears of joy, ſhe knew 
not that ſhe ever felt the like in all 
her life, and ſhe repeated on this 
occaſion Pope's beautiful ſoliloquy 
of the dying chriſtian to his ſoul, 
with an air of intenſe pleaſure. She 
feltall the elevated ſentiments of pious 
ecſtaſy and triumph which breathe in 
that exquifite piece of ſacred poetry. 
After this threatning illneſs ſhe reco- 
vered her uſual good ſtate of health 
and though at the time of her deceaſe 
ſhe was pretty far advanced in years, 
yet her exact temperance, and the 
calmneſs of her mind, undiſturbed 
with uneaſy cares, and turbulent 
paſſions, encouraged her friends to 
hope a much longer enjoy ment of ſo 
valuable a life, than it pleaſed hea- 
ven to allow them. On the day 
when ſhe was ſeized with that diſ- 
temper, which in a few hours proved 
mortal, ſhe ſeemed to thoſe about 
her to be in perfect health and vi- 
gour. In the evening about 5 o'clock 
ſhe converſed with a friend, with her 
uſual vivacity, mixed with an ex- 
traordinary chearfulneſs, and then 
retired to her chamber. About 10 
her ſervant hearing ſome'noile in her 
miſtreſs's room, ran inſtantly into it, 
and found her fallen off the chair on 
the floor, ſpeechleſs, and in the 
agonies of death. She had the im- 
mediate aſſiſtance of a phyſician and 
ſurgeon, but all the means uſed were 
without ſucceſs, and having given 
one groan ſhe expired a few minutes 
before 2 o'clock, on Sunday morn- 
ing, Feb. zoth, 1736-7 : her diſeaſe 
was judged to be an apoplexy. 
Mrs. Rowe lived in friendſhip with 
people of the firſt faſhion and diſtinc- 
tion in life, by whom ſhe was eſ⸗ 
teemed and reſpected. To enume- 
rate them would be needleſs; let it 
ſuffice to remark, that her life wak 
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honoured with the intimacy, and her 
death lamented with the tears, of 
the counteſs of Hertford, Many 
verſes were publiſhed to celebrate 
her memory, amongſt which a copy 
written by mrs. Elizabeth Carter are 
the beſt. Thus lived honoured, and 
died lamented, this excellent poeteſs, 
whoſe beauty, though not her 
higheſt excellence, yet greatly con- 
tributed to ſet off her other more 
important graces to advantage ; and 
whole piety will ever ſhine as a bright 
example to poſterity, and teach 
them how to heighten the natural 
gifts of underſtanding, by true and 
unaffected devotion, Mrs. Rowe's 
miſcellaneous works were publiſhed in 
octavo, and her devotions were re- 
viſed and publiſhed by the rev. Dr. 
Watts, under the title of devout exer- 
Ciſes, to which that worthy man wrote 
a preface; and while he removes ſome 
cavils that wantonneſs and fenſuality 
might make to the ſtile and manner 
of thoſe devotions, he ſhows that 
they contain the moſt ſublime ſenti- 
ments, the moſt refined breathings 
of the ſoul, and the moſt elevated 
and celeſtial piety. | 

RUSSEL (John) the firſt earl of 
Bedford, was deſcended from a very 
ancient family in Dorſetſhire, and 
b. at Kingſton-Ruſſel in that county. 
His reſidence was at Berwick, about 
4 miles from Bridgport in the ſame 
county ; and he was remarkable for 
his accompliſhments, and fkill in 
divers languages, by which he raiſed 
himſelf to great hanours and em- 
ployments, For in the y. 1506, 
upon the landing of Philip Arch- 
duke of Auſtria, only ſon of the 
emperor Maximilian, at Weymouth, 
whither he was driven by a ftorm in 
his paſſage from Flanders to Spain, 
fir Thomas Trenchard, who lived 
near that port, endeavouring to give 
him the beſt entertainment he could, 
till he had ſent to court to acquaint 
the k. with his arrival, invited mr, 
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Ruſſel, his neighbour and relation, 
then newly returned from his travels, 
to wait upon the archduke at his 
houſe; who was ſo highly pleaſed 
with his converſation, that he deſired 
his company to the court, then at 
Windſor, whither the k. had invited 
that p. to come. In which journey 
the archduke being much affected 
by his learned diſcourſe and pgener- 
ous 1 recommended him 
to the k. as a gentleman throughly 
qualified to ſerve him in ſome con- 
ſiderable ſtation z upon which he 
was taken by his majeſty into great 
favour, and made one of the gentle- 
men of his privy chamber. In this 
oft he was continued by k. Henry 

III. upon his acceſſion tothe throne, 
whom he attended in 1513 to The- 
rouenne, where he diſtinguiſſied him- 
ſelf by his conduct and bravery on 
ſeveral occaſions, particularly in re- 
covering à piece of ordnance from 
10,000 French, under the count 
St. Paul, with only 250 reforma- 
does under himſelf as capt. and 
with 1500 men intercepted the con- 
voy carrying proviſions into that 
city. He was very active at the ſiege 
of Tournay, where he was one of 
the 60, who went with the k. to cut 
off the paſſage between that city and 
the French army; and one of the 
11, who accompanied his majeſty 
to entertain the ladies at Liſle. In 
1518, upon the agreement made 
between his royal maſter and the k. 
of France, he received letters from 
the former for the reſtoring of Tour- 
nay to the French; and in 1522 
was knighted by the earl of Surry, 
admiral of the Engliſh fleet, for his 
ſervice at the taking of Morlaix in 
Bretagne. The y. — he was 
made marſhal of the Marſhalſea of 
the k. houſe, now called knight 
marſhal ; and ſoon after ſent to 
Rome, where he reſided as embaſſa- 
dor for ſome time; and in 1523 


went in diſguiſe into France, in — 
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der to foment the difference between 
the duke of Bourbon, conſtable of 
France, and the French k. This 
commiſſion he executed with ſuch 
addreſs, that the duke declared in 
favour of the emperor and the k. of 
England, to the great encourage- 
ment of the Engliſh, the ſatisfaction 
of his majeſty, and the ſucceſs of 
his deſign upon Bray, and other 
places in France, where fir John 
Ruſſel ſhewed himſelf as vigorous 
in action, as he had been prudent in 
negotiation. In 1525 he was pre- 
ſent at the famous battle of Pavia, 
where Francis I. k. of France was 
taking priſoner by the duke of Bour- 
bon; and in 1532 attended k. 
Henry to his magnificent interview 
with the French k. at Boulogne. 
In 1536, when the k. after the in- 
ſurrection of the commons in Lin- 
colnſhire, had done the work of 
mercy, which was moſt proper for 
himſelf, as being moſt popular, to- 
wards thoſe rebels, he deputed fir 
John Ruſſel, together with the duke 
of Suffolk and fir Francis Brian, to 
perform that of juſtice, which is 
moſt diſtaſteful ; wherein, however, 
he behaved himſelf with ſuch im- 
partiality and exactneſs, as was e- 
qually ſatisſactory to the country, 
and to his majeſty. The y. fol- 
lowing he was appointed comptroller 


of the houſhold ; which poſt he diſ- 


charged with great prudence and ad- 
mirable oeconomy. On the 8th of 
Novem. the ſame y. he was made 
one of the privy council; and on 
the 29th of March, 1538, was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a baron of 
England, by the title of Id. Ruſſel, 
baron Ruſſel of Cheyneys, in the 
eounty of Buckingham; to ſupport 
which honour, the k. took the firſt 
opportunity to augment his fortune. 
For in 1540, upon the diſiolution of 
the monaſteries, he had ſeveral very 
large grants af lands in Devapſhire, 
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Somerſetſhire, and Buckinghamſhire, 
conferred upon him; and about the 
ſame time was made 1d. warden of 
the Stannaries, and knight of the 
er. And the ſame y. upon the 
ifferences ariſing between his ma- 
jeſty and Francis I. he was ſent o- 
ver to Picardy with the earl of South- 
ampton, to oppoſe Monſieur de 
Vendome, who was raiſing forces 
in that country. In 1542, he was 
appointed lord — of England 
and Ireland; and his royal maſter 
having eſtabliſned a council for the 
better government of the weſtern 
parts of England, he was made 
preſident of the counties of Devon, 
Cornwall, Dorſet, and Somerſet. 
On the 3d of Dec. 1543, he was 
appointed lord privy ſeal ; ard 2 y. 
after, the k. attacking Boulogne in 
perſon, the lord Ruſſel was captain 
general of = van-guard - his 

army. 1 e was appoint 
the k. at e death, ins of the 12 
counſellors to his ſon p. Edward; 
at whoſe coronation he was conſti- 
tuted lord high ſteward of England 
for the day. Upon the inſurrection 
in 1549) occaſioned by the re- 
moval of the images in churches, 
he was the firſt in commiſſion to put 
in force all ſuch laws, as ſhould be 
thought moſt neceſſary to be exe- 
cuted ; and was diſpatched againſt 
the Devonſhire and Corniſh men 
with a body of troops, with which 
he defeated thoſe rebels at Fenning- 
ton bridge, relieved Exeter, killed 
600, and took 4000 priſoners; 
For theſe and other ſervices, he was 
on the 19th of Jan. 1549-50, created 
earl of Bedford; and in 1550 was 
ſent, with the lord Paget, fir Wm. 
Petre, and fir John Maſon, embaſla- 
dors to Guiſnes in Flanders, to ne- 
gotiate a peace with France; which 
they concluded. While he reſided 
there, he diſcovered a plot, concert- 
ed by the emperor, to tranſport the 
lady 
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fady M 
VI. into his own dominions, and by 
that means oblige her brother to 
terms; upon which his lordſhip was 


ordered to watch one of the ports 
with 200 men, while the duke of 
Somerſet and mr. St. * guarded 
others, and the lady herſelf was 
brought to court by the lord chan- 
cellor. Having ſurvived the _ 
difficulties and factions of Edwar 
VI's reign, he, upon the acceſſion 
of q. Mary to the throne, obtained 
a new patent for the office of lord 
privy ſeal ; and, though very much 
advanced in y. was in 15 54 ſent in- 
to Spain to attend k. Philip, in or- 
der to his nuptials with that q. 
And this was the more remarkable, 
that as that king's granfather, Phili 
archduke of Auſtria, had introd 
him firſt to court, and was the oc- 
caſion of his riſe to the fortune and 
honours, which he enjoyed; ſo his 
lordſhips lait public office was to 
bring over his grandſon to receive 
the title of k. ” England. He died 
at his houſe in the Strand, London, 
on the 14th of March 1554, and 
was interred at Cheyneys in the 
county of Bucks, an eſtate which 
he had in right of his lady, who 
was Anne, daughter and ſole heir of 
fir Guy Sapcott, knight. 

RUSSEL (William) the firſt duke 
of Bedford, was eldeſt ſon of Francis 
e. of Bedford, by Catharine, ſole 
daughter and heir of Giles Bridges, 
1d. Chandois, and was b. in the year 
1614. He was educated in Mag- 
dalen-college, in the Univerſity of 
Oxford, and made knt. of the Bath 
at the coronation of k. Charles I. 
He was a member of the long-par- 
liament, which met at Weſtminſter 
Nov. zd, 1640, and on the gth of 
May following, upon the death of his 
father, ſucceeded him in his honours 
and eſtate. In July 1642, he was 
appointed by the parliament general 
of the horſe, in fo army, raiſed in 
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their defence againſt the k. and the 
marquis of Hertford being ſent by 
his majeſty into the weſt to levy forces, 
in order to relieve Portſmouth, the 
e. of Bedford had the command of 
7000 foot, and 8 full troops of horſe, 
to prevent his making head in 
thoſe parts; and marched with ſuch 
expedition, that he forced the mar- 
quis out of Somerſetſhire, where his 
power and intereſt were believed un- 
queſtionable, and ſo deſtroyed all 
hopes of forming an army for the k. 
in the weſt. He afterwards joined 
the e. of Eſſex, and in the battle of 
Edgehill commanded the reſerve of 
horſe, which ſaved the whole army, 
when the horſe of both wings had 
been defeated, and, after doing great 
execution on the king's infantry, 
brought off their own foot ; ſo that it 
became doubtful who had the victory, 
this reſerve being the only body of 
forces that ſtood their ground in 

order. In 1643, he and the earls of 
Holland and Clare, conferred with 
the e. of Eſſex, who grew weary of 
the war; and they had fo much in- 
fluence in the houſe of lords, that, on 
the 5th of Aug. the ſame y. that 
houſe defired a conference with the 
commons, and declared to them their 
reſolution of ſending propoſitions for 
peace to the k. 15 hoped they 
would join with him. But by the 
artifice of Pennington, 1d. mayor of 
London, who procured a petition 
from the common-council of that ci- 
ty againſt the peace, ſuch tumults 
were raiſed to terrify theſe lords, that 
they left the town, the commons re- 
fuſing to agree to their propoſitions, 
The earl of Bedford and Holland re- 
ſolved therefore to go to Oxford; 
but, their purpoſe being diſcovered or 
ſuſpected, they with ſome difficulty 
got into the king's garriſon at Wal- 
ingford, from whence the governor 
ſent an account of their arrival to 
the council at Oxford. The k. was 
then at the ſiege of Glouceſter, and 
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the council divided in their opi- 
nions, in what manner to receive 
them ; but his majeſty upon his re- 


turn determined on a middle way, by 


allowing them to come to Oxford, 
and every perſon to treat them there 
as they thought fit, while himſelf 
would look upon them according to 
their future behaviour. Accordingly 
the two earls came, and, together 
with the e. of Clare, entered into the 
king's ſervice in Glouceſterſhire, waited 
upon his majeſty throughout his 
march, charged in the royal regi- 
ment of — at the battle of New- 
bury with great bravery, and in all 
reſpects behaved themſelves very well. 
Upon the king's return to Oxford, 
he ſpoke to them on all occaſions 
very graciouſly ; but they were not 
treated in the ſame manner by others 
of the court, ſo that the e. of Hol- 
land going away firſt, the earls of 
Bedford and Clare followed, and 
came to the e. of Eſſex at St. Al- 
bans on Chriſtmas-day 1643. Soon 
after this, by order of parliament, 
the e. of Bedford was taken into cuſ- 
tody by the black-rod, and his eſtate 
ſequeſtred, as was likewiſe the e. of 
Clare's, till the parliament, upon 
their ſucceſſes againſt the k. in 1644, 
in a kind temper, ordered their ſe- 
queſtrations to be taken off; and on 
the 17th of April, the y. following, 
the e. of Bedford, with the earls of 
Leiceſter and Clare, and the lords 
Paget, Rich, and Conway, who had 
left Oxford, and come in to the par- 
liament at London, took the cove- 
nant before the commiſſioners of the 
great ſeal, However, he did not in- 
terpoſe in any public affairs, till the 
houſe of peers met in 1660, when 
the e. of Mancheſter, their ſpeaker, 
was ordered by them to write to him 
to take his place among them ; 
which he accordingly did, being aſ- 
ſured of their deſign to reſtore the k. 
and, on the 27th of April that year, 
ke was appointed one of the mana- 
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gers of theconference with the houſe 
of commons, to conſider of ſome 
ways and means to make up the 
breaches and diſtractions of the 
kingdom ;* and on the 5th of May 
was one of the committee of peers 
for viewing and conſidering, what 
© ordinances had been made ſince the 
© houſe of lords were voted uſeleſs, 
* which now paſled as acts of parlia- 
* ment; and to draw up and prepare 
© an act to be preſented to the houſe, 
© to repeal what they ſhould think 
* fit.” After the reſtoration of king 
Charles II. the e. was ſo far in his 
favour, that at the ſolemnity of his 
coronation, April 21ſt, 1661, he had 
the honour of carrying St. Edward's 
ſcepter, and, on the 2gth of May 
1672, was elected knt. ef the gar- 
ter; and during that whole reign, as 
well as the ſucceeding one, ſhewed 
himſelf on all occaſions a firm friend 
to the conſtitution, and a zealous aſ- 
ſertor of the liberty of the ſubject, 
and the proteſtant religion. When 
k. James II. upon the approach of 
the prince of Orange towards Lon- 
don, called an extraordinaay council 
to conſider of his higneſs's propoſals, 
the e. was one of that 2 and 
his majeſty under great diſtraction, 
earneſtly applying himſelf to him, 
and ſaying, My lord, you are a 
0 — man, and have a great in- 
* fluence 3 you can do much for me 
© at this time;? his lordſhip anſwered, 
I am an old man, and can do but 
© little;? adding with a deep ſigh, 
© I had once a fon who could now 
© have been very ſerviceable to 
your majeſty, meaning the lord 
Ruſſel, who had been beheaded, 
which ſtruck his majeſty with ſilence 
and confuſion. Upon the advance- 
ment of the prince and princeſs 
of Orange to the throne, he 
was ſworn one of the privy council, 
and made Id. lieutenant of the coun- 
ties of Bedford and Cambridge, and 
id. lieutenant, and Cuſtos Rotulo- 

rum 
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rum vf the county of Middleſex, and 
liberties of Weſtminſter; and on 
the 11th of May 1694, was created 
marquis of Taviſtock, and duke of 
Bedford. In 1695, his grace hav- 
ing ſettled all things in reference to 
his grandſon's marrying Elizabeth, 
only daughter and heir of John How- 
land of Stretham, Eſq; who was 
one of the greateſt fortunes of that 
time, it was thought proper, for the 
honour of this alliance, to make him 
baron Howland of Stretham in Sur- 
ry, on the 13th of June, the ſame 

He died on the 7th of Sept. 
1700, in the 87th y. of his age; 
and was interred with his anceſtors 
at Cheyneys in Bucks, where a noble 
monument is erected for him and his 
lady, who was Anne, daughter to 
Robert Carr, e. of Somerſet, a lady 
of great accompliſhments both of 
mind and perſon, whom he married 
in July 16, and by whom he had 6 
ſons and 3 daughters, who lived to 
maturity. 

RUSSEL (William lord) was ſe- 
cond ſon of William, earl, and after- 
wards duke of Bedford, by Anne, 
daughter and heir of Robert . Carr, 
e. of Somerſet. In April 1679, he 
was appointed one of the new coun- 
cil to his majeſty ; and the year fol- 
lowing was elected member of par- 
liament for the county of Bedford, 
and with great vigour promoted the 
bill for the excluſion of the d. of 
Vork from the throne, the debate 
upon which was opened by him on 
the 26th of Oct. with a declaration 
of his opinion, that the life of his 
majeſty, the ſafety of the nation, and 
the proteſtant religion, were in great 
danger from popery; and that either 
that parliament muſt ſuppreſs the 
growth and power thereof, or elts 
popery would ſoon deſtroy, not only 


parliaments, but all that was dear 


and valuable to them. For which 
reaſon he moved, that they might in 
the fuſt place take into conſideration, 
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how to ſuppreſs popery, and prevent 
a popiſh ſucceſſor. The bill — 
accordingly paſſed in the houſe o 
commons, his lordſhip, on the 15th 
of November, carried it up to the 
peers ; who rejecting it, the com- 
mons were exaſperated at this, and 
Id. Ruſſel in particular ſaid, that if 
ever there ſhould happen in this na- 
tion any ſuch change, as that he 
ſhould not have the liberty to live a 
proteſtant, he was reſolved to die one; 
and therefore would not willingly have 
the hands of their enemies ſtrengthen- 
ed. But theſe, and the like ſpeeches 
from other members, having diſguſt- 
ed the court, the parliament was pro- 
rogued onthe 10th of January 1680-1. 
However, the neceflity of the king's 
affairs requiring the meeting of an- 
other parliament, his majeſty called 
one, which aſſembled at Oxford on 
the 21ſt of March following; in 
which Id. Ruſſel ſerved again as knt. 
of the ſhire for the county of Bed- 
ford. But another bill of excluſion 
being moved for by fir Robert Clay- 
ton, who was ſeconded by his lord- 
ſhip, that parliament was ſoon after 
diſſolved, and no other called during 
the reign of k. Charles II. In June 
1683, he was accuſed of being con- 
cerned in the Rye-houſe-plot ; and 
though he knew of a meſſenger's be- 
ing ſent for him, before he was ap- 
prehended, and might have gone a- 
way, he reſolved to wait the event, 
from a perſuaſion, that his retirement 
would give the court too great an ad- 
vantage againſt him, and look like 
confetling a guilt, which he was not 
conſcious of, having no thought of 
the diſcourſe, that had paſſed at Mr, 
Shepherd's, while he was taſting of 
wines. He was brought to his trial 
at the Old-Bailev on the 13th of ju- 
ly following. The moſt, that was 
proved againſt kim, was his being 
preſent, where treaſonable matter was 
diſcourſed, without bearing a part in 
tat diſcourſe, cr giving any aſſent by 
word:, 
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words, or otherwiſe, to what was 
faid ; which amounted to no more 
than miſpriſion or concealment of 
treaſon. He was a man of ſo much 
candour, that he ſpoke little as to the 
fact; for being adviſed not to relate 
the whole truth, he ſaid he could not 
ſpeak againſt what he knew to be 
true, though in ſome particulars it 
had been carried beyond the truth ; 
and as he was not allowed to make 
the difference, ſo he left it wholly 
to the jury, who brought in their 
verdi& againſt him for high-treaſon, 
upon which he received ſentence of 
death. While he lay under condem- 
nation, he wrote a letter to the d. of 
York, dated July the 16th, and de- 
livered to the ducheſs of York by the 
lady Ruſſel ; wherein he declared, 
that what he had done in oppoſition 
to his royal highneſs, did not pro- 
ceed from any perſonal ill-will or 
animoſity to him, but merely from 
opinion, that it was the beſt way for 
Pr the religion eſtabliſhed by 
aw; in which if he was miſtaken, 
yet he had ated fincerely, without 
any ill end in it. And as for any 
baſe deſign againſt the duke's perſon, 
he hoped he would be ſo juſt to him, 
as not to think him capable of fo vile 
a thought. But that he was now re- 
ſolved, and did faithfully engage him- 
felf, that if it ſhould pleaſe the k. to 
pardon him, and if his royal high- 
neſs would interpoſe in it, he would 
in no fort meddle any more in the 
leaſt oppoſition to his highneſs, but 
would be readily determined to Jive 


in any part of the world, which the 


k. ſhould preſcribe, and would whol- 
ly withdraw himſelf from the affairs 
of England, unleſs called by his ma- 
jeſty's orders to ſerve him; which he 
Mould never be wanting to do to the 
uttermoſt of his power, And that if 
his royal highneſs would be fo gra— 
cions to him, as to move on his ac- 
count, as it would be an engagement 
upon him beyond what hie could in 
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reaſon expect, ſo it would make the 
deepeſt impreſſion on him poſſible z 
for no fear of death could work fo 
much upon him, as ſo t an ob- 
ligation would for ever do. On the 
19th of the ſame month, he wrote 
likewiſe a letter to the k. to be de- 
livered after his death, as it was b 
his uncle colone] Rufſel ; in whi 
he obſerved, that his chief buſinefs 
was humbly to aſk his majeſty's par- 
dou for any thing, he had either ſaid 
or done, which might look like want 
of reſpect to him, or of duty to his 
—_— in which, though he 
id to the laſt moment acquit himſelf 
of all deſigns againſt his perſon, or 
of altering the government, and pro- 
teſted wh, ho of no deſign then on 
foot againſt either, yet he did not de- 
ny, but he had heard many things, 
and ſaid ſome things contrary to fis 
duty; for which as he had aſked God's 
pardon, ſo he humbly begged his ma- 
jeſty's. And he took the liberty to 
add, that though he had met with 
hard meaſure, yet he forgave all con- 
cerned in it from the higheſt to the 
loweſt ; and prayed God to bleſs both 
his majeſty's perſon and government, 
and that the public peace and true 
proteſtant religion might be preſerved 
under him. He craved leave to end 
his days with this fincere proteſtation, 
that his heart had been ever devoted 
to that, which he thought was his 
majeſty's true intereſt ; in which if 
he was miſtaken, he hoped his ma- 
jeſty's diſpleaſure againſt him would 
end with his life, and that no part of 
it ſhould fall on his wife and children, 
He was beheaded in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, on the 2 1ſt of July 1683, and 
died with great piety a reſignation, 
The paper, which he left in the ſhe- 
riſf's hands, and in which he de- 
elared, that he had never any defign 
againſt the king's life, or the life of 
any man whatſoever, and that he ne- 
ver was in any contrivance for alier- 
ing the government, gave great of- 
fence 
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fence to the court; and dr. Gilbert 


Burnet, who, with dr. Tillotſon, at- 
tended him after his condemnation, 
was particularly charged as the au- 
thor of it; from which imputation 
he drew up a vindication of himſelf ; 
and the lady Ruſſel wrote a letter to 
the k. a few days after his lordſhip's 
death, to aſſure his majeſty, that her 
huſband was the real author of the 
paper delivered to the ſheriff, Upon 
the revolution, the nation had ſo juſt 
a ſenſe of his lordſhip's innocence, 
that on the 16th of March 1688-9, 
an a& was paſſed for the annulling of 
his attainder. 

RUSSEL, (Edward earl of Or- 
ford) was grandſon of Francis earl of 
Bedford, and ſecond ſon of the hon. 
Edward Ruſſel, eſq; by Penelope, 
daughter of fir Moſes Hill of Ailſ- 
bury in the kingdom of Ireland, and 
widow of fir William Brook. He 
was b. in the year 1653, and edu- 
cated to the ſea; and npon the 
death of his elder brother in 1674, 
ſucceeded to the eſtate of the fa- 
mily. He was likewiſe gentleman 
of the bed-chamber to the duke of 
York ; but upon the death of the 
lord Ruſſel, his couſin-german, re- 
tired from court ; and after k. James 
II. was advanced to the throne, 
being extremely diſſatisfied with his 
conduct in attempting to eſtabliſh 
arbitrary power and the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, he went over in 1688 
to the prince of Orange in Holland, 
upon pretence of viſiting a fiſter of 
his, who lived there; and at the re- 
queſt of many perſons of great power 
and intereſt in England, took the 
opportunity of aſking that prince, 
what might be expected from him 
in ſupport of the liberties of that 
kingdom ; whoſe anſwer was, that 
if he ſhould be invited over for that 
purpoſe by ſome men of the beſt 
intereſt and reputation in the na- 
tion, he believed he might be ready 
by the end of Sept. following. Mr. 
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Ruſſel, on his return to England, 
communicated the deſign to the earl 
of Shrewſbury, the lord Lumley, 
and others, whom he engaged in it, 
and with whoſe invitations and let- 
ters, he and the earl of Shrewſbury 
went over again to Holland in Sept. 
and in Nov. following returned with 
the prince of Orange into England. 
Upon his highneſs's advancement to 
the throne he was made one of his 
privy-council; and in 1690, was 
appointed admiral of the Blue; then 
advanced to the command of the 
whole navy, and made treaſurer of 
the ſame. On the 19th of May 
1692, he gave a ſignal defeat to the 
French fleet under the command of 
monſ. de Tourville at la Hogue ; and 
in the purſuit (beſides fix conſider- 
able ſhips burnt by vice admiral De- 
laval) deſtroyed 13 of their men of 
war, and ſeveral of their tranſports. 
This attempt was very difficult and 
— — but performed with that 
conduct and reſolution, and the ſea- 
men in their boats were ſo animated 
by their victory, that they took poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſeveral of the enemies 
ſhips, and drove the French with their 
own guns from their platforms and 
batteries on ſhore ; and all this in 
the ſight of the French and Iriſh 
camp, which lay ready to invade 
England. But this victory might, 
it was imagined,' have been carried 
much further ; and the admiral was 
cenſured by ſome perſons on that ac- 
count, while he transferred the blame 
to the miniſtry at home, and par- 
ticularly to the e. of Nottingham, 
then ſecretary of ſtate. However, 
in November following, he received 
the thanks of the houſe of com- 
mons for his conduct in that ac- 
tion, as well as during the laſt ſum- 
mer's whole expedition, notwithſtand- 
ing this, his majeſty thought proper 
to diſmiſs him from his ſervice in the 
beginning of Feb. 1692-3, and to 
put the chief command of the fleet 

into 
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into the hands of Henry Killegrew, 
eſq; fir Ralph Delaval, and fir 
Cloudefley Shovel, conſtituting them 
admiral by a joint commiſſion ; though 
upon the il! ſucceſſes of the fleet the 
following ſummer, mr. Ruſle] was 
reſtored to his poſt in Nov. 1693. 
The year following he failed for the 
Mediterranean, where his fleet rode 
in triumph, and ſhut up the French 
in the harbour of Toulon; and by 
this means the Engliſh dominion of 
the ſtraits was added to that of the 
narrow ſeas, a check given to the 
victorious arms of France in Cata- 
lonia, all the French coaſts expoſed. 
to the inſults of the confederates, and 
all the Italian princes kept in awe, 
In 1695, the admiral, by his dili- 
gence, prevented the deſigned in- 
vaſion of k. James, who lay with a 
French army ready to embark near 
Dieppe ; for ſailing over to the coaſts 
of France with the Engliſh fleet un- 
der his command, he ſtruck ſuch a 
terror into the enemy, as defeated 
that expedition, Theſe and other 
eminent ſervices raiſed him, on the 
7th of May 1697, to the title of 
baron of Singey in the county of 
Cambridge, viſcount Barfleur in the 
duchy of Normandy, and earl of 
Orford in the county of Suffolk, 
He was likewiſe appointed vice-ad- 
miral of England, and twice one 
of the lord juſtices during his ma- 
jeſty's abſence in Holland, But 
upon an addreſs of the houſe off 
Commons on the zd of April 1699, 
concerning miſmanagements in the 
navy, which was chiefly levelled at 
his lordſhip, he thought proper to 
reſign his poſts; and on the gth 
of May 1701, was impeached by 
that houſe of ſeveral high crimes and 
miſdemeanors, particularly for advi- 
fing his majeſty to enter into the par- 
tition-treaty in 1698, and another in 
purſuance of jt in 1699, which were 
repreſented as of the moſt danger- 
cus conſequence. He was charged 
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likewife with takin t grants from 
the k. and with « — 
the fleet, and victualling it when it 
lay on the coaſt of Spain; with ſe- 
veral orders given by him during his 
command; and with procuring A 
commiſion for capt, Kidd, who had 
committed piracies. The e. put in 
his anſwer in 4 days ; wherein he de- 
Clared, that he had received but two 
grants from the k. one a reverſionary 
grant for ſome houſes, the other a 
ou of the remwnder of a groſs 
um amounting to about 20001. a 
year. He opened the affair of Kidd, 
in which he had acted legally, with 
good interitions to the public. He 
repreſented, that his accounts, while 
he commanded the fleet, had been 
all examined and allowed. And he 
denied, that he had adviſed his ma- 
jeſty to the partition-treaty, but, as 
far as he was any ways acquainted 
with it, objected to it, and had given 
his opinion againſt it. Upon his trial 
June 23, 1701, his lordſhip was una- 
nimouſly acquitted of the articles 
charged upon him, and the impeach- 
ment diſmiſſed. His accounts were, 
likewiſe, in 1703, juſtified by the 
houſe of lords. Under the reign of 
q. Anne he was one of the commiſ- 
fioners for the union between Eng- 
land and Scotland, and of her ma- 
jeſty's privy-council; and in 1709, 
upon the e. of Pembroke's reſigna- 
tion of the office of lord high admi- 
ral, was offered that important poſt, 
which he refuſed, but accepted of that 
of firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, 
and held it till the change of the mi- 
niſtry the year following. On the 
deceaſe of that q. he was made choice 
of by k. George I. to be one of the 
lords juſtices till his arrival from Han- 
over; after which he was appointed 
of the privy- council, and again made 
firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty. 
He died at his houſe in Covent-Gar- 
den, London, Nov. 26, 1727, in the 
75th year of his age, By his lady, 
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Margaret, youngeſt daugher of Wm. 
the 2 duke of Bedford, his fa- 
ther's brother, he had no iſſue. 
RUSSEL (Francis) the 4th earl 
of Bedford. was only ſon of Wm. 
lord Ruſſel, of Thornaugh, lord 
deputy of Ireland, and youngeſt ſon 
of Francis the 2d earl of Bedford. 
His mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Henry Long of Shengay, 
in Cambridgeſhire, eſq; his father 
died on the gth of Aug. 1613; and 
upon the death of Edward earl of 
Bedford without ifſue, on the 3d of 
May 1627, he came to that title. 
In the y. 1630, he was the principal 
undertaker of that great and expen- 
five work of draining the Fens call- 
ed then the great Level, and ſince Bed- 
ford Levels, which extend into the 
counties of Northampton, Cam- 
bridge, Huntington, Norfolk, and 
Lincoln. The — y. his lordihip, 
with the earl of Clare, fir Robert 
Cotcon, mr. Selden, and mr. St. 
John, were committed to priſon, for 
diſperſing a book, written by fir 
Robert Dudley, of projects to in- 
creaſe the king's revenue, and con- 
taining in it ſomewhat in prejudice 
of the proceedings with reſpe& to 
the parliament, but, upon . fir 
David Foulis's diſcovering of the 
author, they were releaſed. In 1635, 
his lordſhip was in commiſſion with 
Edward earl of Dorſet, Henry ear! 
of Monmouth, Francis lord Cotting- 
ton, chancellor of the exchequer, 
Edward lord Newburgh, chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaiter, George 
lord Goring, maſter of the horſe to 
tne q. fir Thomas Jermyn, kat, 
vice-chamberlain of the houſhold, 
fir. Henry Vane, knt. c:mptroller 
of the houſhold, and fir Thomas 
Trevor, knt. baron of the exchequer, 
to enquire into defective titles, and 
t bargain and ſell, and convey all 
fach lordſhips, manors, &c. as were 
mentioned in a ſchedule annexed. 
1 earl appears to have afterwards 
"ol. III. 
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entertained a diſlike of the meaſures 
of ws. court, as tending 0 A 
an arbitrary power; and ore, 
when — — of Dumferling, the 
lord Loudon, and other commiſ- 
fioners were ſent to the k. from the 
Scots covenanters in 1639, his lord- 
ſhip, and the earls of Eſſex and 
Holland, the lord Say, mr. Ham- 
den, mr. Pym, and other lords and 
222 of great intereſt and qua- 
ity, who were zealous for the liber- 
ties of the people, entered into a 
very cloſe correſpondence with thoſe 
commiſſioners. The y. following 
his lordſhip waited on the k. at Vork, 
and, on the 28th of Aug. was the 
firſt of thoſe peers, who ſigned a 
petition to his majeſty, repreſent- 
ing the apprehenſions which them- 
ſelves and other loyal ſubjects had of 
the public diſtempers and dangers to 
the church and ſtate, and to his ma- 
jeſty's perſon; particular from the 
war with Scotland ; the innovations 
in matters of religion ; the oath and 
canons lately impoſed ; the great 
increaſe of popery, and the em- 
ploying of popiſh recuſants, and o- 
thers ill affected to religion, in places 
of power and truſt; the miſchiefs, 
which might happen, if the inten- 
tions, which had been credibly re- 
ported, of bringing in Iriſh and 
foreign forces, ſhould take effect, 
the urging of ſhip-money, and pro- 
ſecuting of ſherifts for not levying it; 
the heavy charge upon merchandize 
and the monopolies ; aad the great 
grief of the ſubjects by long inter- 
miſions of parl:aments, and the late 
and former diſſolutions of them. 
And his majeſty was adviſed, by this 
petition, to ſummon a parliament, 
whereby the cauſes of theſe griev- 
ances might be taken away, and 
the authors and counſellors of them 
puniſhed ; and that the preſent war 
with Scotland might be compaſed 
without blood, to the honour and 


ſafety of his majeſty, the comfort of 
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his people, and the uniting of both 
realms. His lordſhip was one of 
the commiſſoners, all popular men, 
impowered by the k. to treat with 
commiſſioners on the part of Scot- 
land, for preventing all acts of hoſ- 
tilities, and redreſſing the grievances 
of the Scots nation; which ended 
in a ceſſation of arms, and an ad- 
journment of the treaty from Rip- 
pon, in Yorkſhire, to London. Up- 
on the mceting of the long parlia- 
ment in Nov. 1640, he appeared 
one of the moſt confiderable then in 
the houſe of peers, in oppoſition to 
the court; but was a wiſe man, and 
of too plentiful a ſortune to wiſh a 
ſubverſion of the government: and 
it quickly appeared, that he only 
intended to make himfelf and his 
friends great at court, and not to 
TeJen the court itſelf; and mr. Pym, 
though known to be inclined to the 
puritan party, was not of thoſe 
furious reſolutions againſt church as 
„ther leading men were, being 
wholly devoted to the earl, who had 
nothing of that ſpirit. During tlie 
courſe of the proceedings againſt the 
earl of Stafford, it having been re- 
preſented to the k. by means of the 
marquis of Hamilton, that his ma- 
jeſty having declared to his people, 
that he really intended a reformation 
of all thoſe extravagarcics, which 
ſermer neceſfiities, orcaſions, or 
millakes had bronght into the go- 
vornment both of church and ſtate, 
he could not give 2 more lively and 
demonſtrable evidence, and a more 
eraciovs inflance of ſuch his inten- 
tion. than by calling faca pcrfons 
to his council, whum the people 
Zeperally thought moſt inclined to, 
and intent up-n, ſach reformatt-n ; 
beſides, that this would be a good 
means to preſerve the dignity and 
juſt power of that board, which 
might otherwife, on account of the 
Lt exceſs and violations, be more 
ſr ect to inconvenient attempts for 
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the future, Hereupon, in one day 
were ſworn privy counſellors, muck 
to the public joy, the earls of Hert- 
ford, Bedford, Eſſex, and Briſtol, the 
lords Say, Savile, and Kimbolton, 
and, within 2 or 3 days after, the 
earl of Warwick ; being all perſons, 
at that time, very gracions to the 
people and the Scots. The earl of 
Bedford was defigned to be lord 
high treaſurer, but reſolved not to 
enter into the treaſury till the re- 
venue was, in ſome degree, ſettled ; 
at leaſt, till the bill for tonnage and 
poundage paſſed, with all decent 
circumſtances and for life; which 
both he and mr. Pym heartily la- 
boured to effect, and had in their 
thoughts many good expedients, by 
which they intended to yaiſe the re- 
venue of the crown. His lordſhip 
likewiſe recommended to his ma- 
jeſty to make mr. Oliver St. John 
his ſollicitor-general ; and the lord 
Say was to be maſter of the wards, 
mr. Pym chancellor of the exchequer, 
mr. Denzil Hollis ſecretary of ſlate, 
and mr. Hamden Tutor to the p. 
But theſe promotions, by the alter- 
ation of the king's mind, or through 
ſome other cauſe not known, did not 
take place, to the great misfortune 
of his majefly. When the bill was 
brought into the commons to take 
away the biihops votes in parliament, 
ſeveral of the popular lords conſented 
to it, believing it could do the 
church no harm by the biſhops hav- 
ing fewer diverſions from their ſpi- 
ritual charges; and the earl of Bed- 
ford had no deſire, that there ſhould 
be any alterations in the government 
of the church, znd had always lived 
towards archbiſhop Laud himſelf 
with all refoect and reverence, fre- 
quent'y viſiting and dining with him; 
and ſubſcribed liberally to the repair 
of St. Paul's church, and ſeconded 
all pious undertakings; though, it 
is tre, he did not diſcountenance 
notoriouſiy toſe of the clergy, who 
were 
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were unconformable. While the 
bill of attainder againſt the earl of 
Strafford was depending in the houſe 
of peers, his lordſhip, though he 
had no ſcruple in giving his vote for 
it, yet was unwilling to have it preſ- 
ſed upon the king, and took all the 
pains he could to perſuade his friends 
to decline their violent proſecution of 
that e. and to be content with the re- 
medy propoſed by his majeſty, chat 
he ſhould be made incapable of any 
employment for the future, and ba- 
niſhed or impriſoned for life. His 
lordſhip likewiſe ſecretly undertook 
to the k. that the e. of Strafford's 
life ſhould be prelerved, and to pro- 
cure his majeſty's revenue to be ſet- 
tled as amply, as that of any of his 
progenitors ; which he intended ſo 
really, that, to 1d. Clarendon's know- 
ledge, he had it in deſign to endea- 
vour to obtain an act for the ſetting 
up the exciſe in England, as the only 
natural means to advance the king's 
profit. He ſuppreſſed likewiſe the 
diſcovery, which he had made, of a 
deſign of the court to bring up the 
army from the north to awe the par- 
liament, being defirous rather to 
bind up the public wounds, than to 
render them wider, by entertaining 
new jealouſies between the king and 
people. He fell fick about a week 
after the bill of attainder againft the 
e. of Stafford was ſent up to the 
houſe of lords, and Cied ſhortly after 
of the {mall-pox, on Sunday the 9th 
of May, 1641, much afflicted with 
the paſſion and fury, which he per- 
ccived his party inclined to; fo that 
he declared to ſome of near truſt with 
him, that he feared the rage and 
madneſs of this parliament would 
bring more prejudice and miſchief to 
the kingdom, than it had ever ſuſ- 
tained by the long intermiſſion of 
parliaments, He was the greateſt 
perion of intereſt in all the populer 
party, being of the belt eſtate, and 
beit underſtanding of the whole nuin- 
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ber; and of great civility, and much 
more good nature than any of che 
others. 

RICHARD I. (ſurnamed Cœur- 
de-Lion.) Richard ſtaid above a 
month in France, after his father's 
death, ſo well was he aſſuted of the 
diſpoſition of the people of England, 
and that nothing would be attempted 
there to his prejudice ; tho? in his 
father's life-time he had, or pretend- 
ed to have, ſome fears and jealouſies 
on account of his brother prince John. 
The firſt thing he did was to have an 
interview with Philip, when he 
thanked him for his late protection, 
and did homage to him for his French 
provinces, Oa the 2oth of July he 
received the Cucal crown of Nor- 
mandy at Roan, and was girt with 
the ducal ſword, according to the 
cuſtom of inveſliture. The ſirſt or- 
ders he ſent to England, where he 
was obeyed, as if he had been al- 
ready crowned, was to ſet his mo- 
ther q. Eleanor at liberty, who had 
been 16 y. in confinement. He alſo 
intruſted her with the adminiſtration 
during his abſence, and impowered 
her to releaſe what priſoners ſhe 
pleaſed ; who was too ſenſibly af- 
feted with her long confinement, not 
to exerciſe with pleaſure this power 
given her by her fon ; who having 
ſettled his affairs in France, came to 
London, and was crowned by Bald- 
win, archbp. of Canterburv, on 
Sept. 3, 1189. The ceremony was 
diſturbed by the maſlicre of ſome 
Jews, who prefling to ſee the ſolem- 
nity, the people fell furiouſly upon 
them, and killed ſeveral of them. 
But the k. having cauſed a ſtrict in- 
quiry to be made, ſome of the ring- 
leaders in this barbarous action were 
deſervedly put to death. It muſt be 


obſerved, that ever ſince the taking 
of Jeruſalem by the Saracens, the 
people breathed nothing Hut revenge 
againſt the enemies of Chriſt; and 
this made them take tis opportu- 
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nity of falling upon the poor Jews, 
tho* they had no hand in that revo- 
lution in Paleſtine. Their not being 
Chriſtians was enough: And the 
cruel example of the Londoners was 
followed by ſeveral other great 
towns, eſpecially at York, where 500 
Jews, beſides the women and chil- 
dren, having fle& into the caſtle, to 
avoid the * of the rabble, the 
high-ſheriff required them to deliver 
it up ; and upon their refuſal the peo- 
ple drew up in a body, and attacked 
the caſtle. The Jews offered a great 
ſum of money to go off with their 
lives, but the people would give 
them no quarter. And fo rather 
than fall into the hands of the un- 
circumciſed Chriſtians, every maſter 
of a family cut his wife's and chil- 
drens throats firſt, then diſpatched 
his ſervants, and ended with the 
laughter of himſelf. A new cruſade, 
for the rec. very of Jeruſalem from 
the infidels, had been reſolved on be- 
tween Philip of France and k. Henry, 
in which Richard was to bear a part; 
but their private quarrels had put a 
ſtop to the undertaking. And now 
Philip and Richard being in perfect 
amity, they reſumed the deſign ac- 
cording to both their vows. The 
Chriſtians in general, eſpecially in 
France and England, were extremely 
zealous for this religious expedition, 
and ſhewed their arddur, either by 
inliſting themſelves, or advancing 
money. K. Richard's thoughts were 
wholly taken up with this affair from 
his very accefſiion, whether for the 
ſake of glory or religion, let the 
reader judge. As he deſigned to 
make as great a ſigure as poffible in 
this expedition, it was neceſſary he 
ſhould carry with him a nnmerous 
army ; to maintain which, he ſtuck at 
no metheds to raiſe money. Beſides 
the late king's treaſure, amounting 
to above 100,000 marks, which he 
wholly applied this way, he fold al- 
moſt all the crown lande, of which 
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the biſhops and abbots were the chief 
1 For 10, ooo marks he 
elivered up Berwick and Roxbo- 
rough to the k. of Scotland, and diſ- 
charged him and his ſucceſſors from 
the homage his father had impoſed. 
When complaints were made to him 
for theſe meaſures, he ſaid, he would ſell 
London itſelf, could he find a chap- 
man able to purchaſe it. He got a 
power from the pope to diſpenſe with 
thoſe who repented of their vow, as 
having too haſtily engaged in the 
cruſade ; and as there were many of 
this ſort, he raiſed great ſums by this 
means. He moreover extorted mo- 
ney from the richeſt of his ſubjects, 
by borrowing of thoſe againſt whom 
he could have no handle, and layng 
ſuch as had any ways made them- 
ſelves obnoxious under a neceſſity of 
ſaving themſelves harmleſs, by make- 
ing him preſents. Whilſt he was by 
theſe and other methods heaping up 
money, the clergy did all they could 
to procure him ſoldiers, and the 
army ſoon became very numerous. 
Having made theſe extraordinary 
preparations for his voyage, he gave 
the regency, during his abſence, to 
Longchamp, his high chancellor, 
who was alſo biſhop of Ely, and the 
= * tegate, joining with him the 
iſhop of Durham. As to his bro- 
ther prince John, he would not let 
him have any ſhare m the govern- 
ment, for fear of giving him an op- 
portunity to act againſt him: But 
then, to make him eaſy, he inveſted 
him with the earldoms of Cornwall, 
Dorſet, Sommerſet, Nottingham, Dar- 
by, and Lancafter, and pave him in 
marriage Aviſa, heireſs vf the houſe 
of Glouceſter, his ſecond couſin. All 
things being fettled, k. Richard paſ- 
ſed over into France about the be- 
ginning of the y. 1190, and the two 
armies of France and England make- 
ing together above 100,000 Men, 
Joined at Vezelai, towards the end 
of June, according to agreement. 
The 
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The two monarchs marched together 
as far as Lyons, where parting, 
Philip proceeded for Genoa, and 
Richard for Marſeilles, to meet his 
fleet ; both being to join again at 
Meſſina, in Sicily, the general rendez- 
vous of the Croiſes. Philip ſoon arrived 
there, but Richard, whoſe fleet had 
been ſeparated by a ſtorm, and were 
ſome time before they joined again, 
not till towards the end of Sept. 
Here a quarrel ſoon aroſe between 
Richard and Tancred, k. of Sicily, 
who having detained the q- dowager, 
Richard's fiſter, in priſon, ſet her at li- 
berty upon his arrival, and ſent her 
to him. But Richard not ſatisfied 
with this, demanded the dower aſ- 
ſigned her by William II. her huf- 
band. Tancred being very back- 
ward to comply with this demand, 
Richard ſeized on a caſtle and mona- 
tery near Meſſina, and Tancred in 
return ordered matters ſo, that the 
inhabitants of Meſſina, taking the 
advantage of ſome diſorder there, 
expelled the Engliſh out of their 
city. Richard enraged at this, at- 
tacked the city with ſuch fury, that 
he became maſter of it the firſt aſ- 
ſault. Upon this Tancred thought 
fit to ſatisfy all Richard's demands, 
and a treaty was concluded hetween 
them. But as nothing but force had 
brought Tancred to comply, he now 
endeavoured to ſow diſſenſion be- 
tween Richard and Philip. The 
latter had already looked with a jea- 
jous eye on Richard's viſible ſupe- 
riority, and was of himſelf but too 
much diſpoſed to fall out with him. 
And now both fides being exaſpe- 
rated, Philip peremptorily demanded 
of Richard to conſummate his mar- 
riage with the princeſs Alice, his 
fiſter; and Richard as peremptorily 
refuſed it, ſaying, he could not marry 
a princeſs, by whom the k. his father 
had had a ſon, offering to prove it by 
witneſſes : And tho' this point, being 
of ſo tender a nature, was dropt; 
yet this and ſome other diſputes had 
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ſo exaſperated their minds, that they 


were never more friends. However, 
this did not hinder them from pur- 
ſuing their voyage. Philip ſet fail 
firſt about the end of March, 1191, 
Richard ſtaying for the arrival of 
Eleanor his mother, who was. bring- 
ing along with her Berenguella of 
Navarre, whom he had eſpouſed. 
They ſoon arrived, and Eleanor re- 
turning home, leaving Berenguella 
with the q. dowager of Sicily, king 
Richard put to | with a ga!lant 
fleet, about a fortnight after Philip's 
departure, taking the two princeiſes 
along with him. This fleet met with 
a violent ſtorm between Cyprus and 
Rhodes, which drove part of them 
on the coaſt of Cyprus; where Iſaac, 
k. of the iſland, a prince of a very 
bad character, impriſoned the Eng- 
liſh that had eſcaped the — 
and ſeized their effects. K. Richard 
provoked at this barbarity, as ſoon as 
the ſcattered fleet was joined, landed 
his men, and attacked Iſaac fo ſu- 
riouſly, that he was forced to aban- 
don the ſhore. The k. of Englard 
purſuing this advantage, with eaſe 
made himſelf maſter of the city of 
Limiſſo; and ſoon after Iſaac and 
his only daughter were made pri- 
ſoners. He entreated k. Richard not 
to put him in irons, who granted his 
requeſt ſo far, that inſtead of iron, 
he ordered him to be bound with 
filver fetters. The conqueit of the 
whole iſland ſoon followed, which 
Richard gave ſome time after to Guy 
of Luſignan, the lat k. of Jeruſa- 
ſalem, whoſe family enjoyed it near 
200 y. Before Richard left Cyprus, 
he conſummated his marriage with 
the princeſs Berenguella. Whilſt the 
k. was making himſelf famous by 
theſe great actions abroad, Long- 
champ, the regent, abuſed his power 
at home to ſuch a degree, that his 
collegue, the biſhop of Durham, and 
the 6 counſellors the k. had appoint- 
ed to aſſiſt them, complained to p. 
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John, and got him to join with them 
in order to depoſe him; which they 
eflected, and conferred the regency 
on the archbp. of Roan, till the 
king's pleaſure ſhould be known. 
John was glad of this opportunity of 
having a hand in the adminiſtration, 
and proved it ſo as to make a ſtrong 
party for the crown, in caſe his bro- 
ther died during his expedition, in 
prejudice of his nephew Arthur, d. 
ot Bretaign, ſon to his elder brother 
Geoffrey, To return to the affairs of 
Paleſtine, Acon, or Ptolemais, had 
been befieged by ſome Chriſtian 
princes a whole vy. When Philip of 
France arrived, he continued the ſiege, 
but with little ſucceſs. K. Richard 
arriving aiterwards, carried it on fo 
vigorouſly, that in ſpite of all the 
attempts of the ſultan Saladin to raiſe 
It, the city at length ſurrendered up- 
on articles, July 12, 1191. And 
now the Chriſtian army expected to 
march towards Jeruſalem, but the 
diſtenſion between the two kings, 
which broke out afreſh, occafioned 
chieliy by Philip's envying Richard's 
glory, aad the ſuperiority he had ob- 
tained by the number and good con- 
dition of his troops, and his perſo- 
nal valour, proved an obſtacle to the 
deſign. And Philip finding himſelf 
very weak after a violent fit of ſick- 
neſs, and being impatient to go and 
take poſſeſſion of Artois, which was 
fail-n to him by the death of the e. 
of Flanders, quitted Paleſtine, and 
returned home, leaving 10,000 of 
his men under the command of the 
d. oi Furgundy. Soon after his de- 
partir”, Richard and Saladin exhi- 
bited a ſpectacle of horror, by put- 
ting the pritoners to death, each had 
in his power, which were ſame thou- 


ladlin's refuting to perform the ar- 
tiles of rhe mrrender of Acon, up- 
on which Richard is thought to have 
begun with beheading the Turkith 
piil.ncrs, and Saladin, by way of 
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repriſal, did the ſame by his Chriſtiarl 


captives. Such inſtances of barba, 
rity are rarely to be found in hiſtory, 
and whether they can be juſtified by 
the laws of war, or the law of re- 
tailiation, I ſhall not take upon me to 
determine. After this Richard re- 
ſolved to beſiege Aſcalon, and as he 
was marching towards it with that 
deſign, Saladin poſted himſelf advan- 
tageouſly in the way, with an army 
of zoo, oo men. Here a great 
battle enſued, which was fought on 
Sept. 7, 1191. Richard attacked 
the Saracens, ſo much ſuperior to 
him in number, with ſuch undaunted 
valour and reſolution, that he in the 
end entirely defeated them, leaving 
40,000 dead on the held of battle. 
After which he repaired the mari- 
time cities of Aſcalon, Joppa, and 
Cxfarea, which Saladin had aban- 
doned, after having demoliſhed their 
walls. Then he marched towards 
Jeruſalem, and in his way took the 
great Babylon caravan, conſiſting of 
3000 loaded camels, and 4000 horſes 
or mules, and guarded by 10,000 
horſe. By this means he made him- 
ſelf maſter of an ineſtimable booty. 
After which he continued his march 
towards Jeruſalem, and from a hill 
had a proſpe& of the city: but want 
of forage obliged him to put off the 
ſiege. In the mean time, the d. of 
Auttria with the Germans, and the 
d. of Burgundy with the Freach, de- 
ſerted him, and the Italian Troops 
under the marquiſs of Montferrat re- 
fuſed to ſerve any longer. Theſe 
things, together with the — 
of his own troops by ſickneſs an 
battles, the fear of Philip's attacking 
his dominions in his abſence, and 
the news of what his brother John 
was doing in England, made Richard 
reſolve to return home, But before 
his departure he cauſed Henry, e. of 
Champaign, to be elected general of 
the forces that were to be left be- 
hind in Paleſtine, and concluded a 
treaty 
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treaty with Saladin for 3 y. Thus 


ended this famous Cruſado, which, 


drained England and France of men 
and money, and after all proved of 
but very little advantage to the eaſ- 
tern Chriſtians. Richard embarked 
for England tuwards the end of the 
v. 1192, and meeting with a ſtorm, 
was forced on the coaſt of Iſtria, and 
from thence between Aquileia and 
Venice. Whether by miſtake, or 
otherwiſe, he entered the territories 
of the d. of Auſtria, whom he had 
affronted at the ſiege of Acon, and 
took the road to Vienna. Tho' he 
travelled in the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, 
as did alſo his attendants, he was 
however at laſt accidentally diſcovered 
to the d. of Auſtria, and ſeized at a 
village near Vienna: The emperor 
Henry VI. demanded this royal pri- 
ſoner of the d. who delivered him 
up, upon aſſurance given him that he 
ſhould have a good ſhare in his ran- 
ſom. The news of the king's im- 
priſonment quickly reached England, 
and cauſed the greateſt conſternation 
among his friends, whilſt prince 
John took this opportunity to endea- 
vour to wreſt the crown from his 
brother, but was prevented by the 
diligence of the q. his mother, and 
the barons, who preſerved their fide- 
lity to their impriſoned ſovereign. 
Finding he could not make a ſuffi- 
cient party in England, he went over 
to Normandy, and failing alſo in his 
attempts there, he applied to the k. 
of France, and made a treaty with 
him. Philip, glad of any pretence 
to embroil Richard's affairs, reſolved 
to ſeize on the provinces he held in 
France. He made himſelf maſter of 
Giiors, Eureux, and the country of 
the Vexin, and laid fiege to Roan ; 
but he failed in this laſt attempt, 
being repulſed with great loſs, and 
forced to abandon the ſiege. In the 
mean time q. Eleanor left no ſtone 
unturned to procure the liberty of the 
k. her ſon, whilſt Philip and John 
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did all they could to prevail with the 


empercr to keep him ſtill a priſoner. 
Eleanor at laſt had her deſire, chiet- 
ly by means of the German princes, 
who vigoroully eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the unfortunate k. before the em- 
peror ; and ſo Richard was ſet at li- 
berty upon paying cown 100,000 

marks of pure filver, which the q 
his mother raiſed in England for that, 
purpoſe, and giving hoſtages for the 
payment of 50,000 more. The k. 
was no ſooner releaſed, but he ſet 
out with all ſpeed for the Low Coun- 
tries, and embarking at Antwerp, 
arrived at Sandwich on the 2oth of 
March, 1194, aſter having been ab- 
ſent from England four y. of which 
he had been 15 months a priſoner. 
Richard was received with great de- 
monttratiors ot joy by his ſabjects, 
but he did not make any long flay in 
England. For having. reduced the 
few caſtles that were ſtill in the hands 
of John's adnerents, and cauſed him- 
ſelf to be crowned a ſecond tine, he 
pailed over into France with a con- 
ſiderable army, to be revenged on 
Philip for his late inſults, and tor en- 
couraging the rebellion of his bro- 
ther John. At the inſtances of his 
mother, he was reconciled to prince 
John at Roan, upon his making his 
ſubmiſlion : but a war commenced 
between the two kings, the parti- 
culars of which are but of ſmal! mo- 
ment, neither of them gaining much 
advantage over the other. It lated 
5 years, being often interrupted- by 
truces, which were as often broke on 
both fades ; but at laſt it ended in a 
truce for 5 y. wherein it was agreed, 
that each party ſnould remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of what he held at that time. 
Whilſt Richard was in France, a 
great ſedition was raiſed in London, 
y cne William Fitz -oſborn, com- 
monly called Longbeard, on account 
of a tax, which he alledged would 
fali Wolly on the por, with whom 
he hed gained great czedit by af. 
K 4 tecling 
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ſecting always to appear an advocate 
for them. he tumult could not be 


appeaſed without the chief citizens 
taking to arms. In the, end Long- 


beard was taken and hanged, with 


of his accomplices. About this 
time lived the famous Robin Hood, 
with his aſſociate Little John, who 
with their gang are faid to have in- 
feſted Yorkſhire with theic robberies. 
Some ſay he was of noble deſcent, 
and was recuced to theſe courſes 
by his riot and extravagance. He 
never hurt any perſon, robbed only 
the rich, and ſpared the poor. A 
proclamation being iſſued againſt 
him, he fell ſick at the nunnery of 
Berkely, and deſiring to be let blood, 
was betrayed and bled to death. 
Richard, after the truce he had made 
with France, might have enjoyed 
ſome repoſe after his many fatigues, 
if his avarice had not put him upon 
an action, which occaſioned his 
death. A gentleman of Limoſin, 
which was held of the duchy of 
Guienne, having found a treaſure 
that had been hid for ſome ages in 
his grounds, Richard pretended it 
belonged to him, as ſovereign of his 
the country, The gentleman would 
have given him a part, but finding 
the k. was reſolved to have the 
whoie, he applied for protection to 
V:domer, vitcount of Limoges, who 
ſheltered him in the caſtle of Chaluz. 
Hovecen ſays it was Vidomer him- 
elt, who found the treaſure in his 
own citite, Be that as it will, Ri- 
chard marched into the Limoſin, to 
ley nege to the caſtle. But as he 
was taking a turn round it in order 
to view it, one Bertram an archer 
let fly an arrow at him from the 
walls, which ſhot him in the ſhoulder 
cloſe to his neck. The wound, un- 
der the management of an unſkilful 
ſurgeon, gangreened, ſo that he 
died of it 11 days after he received 
ir, viz, on the th of April, 1199. 
The caltle being taken before he 
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died, and the perſon who ſhot him 
brought before him, he aſked him 
why hedid it. The man boldly re- 
lied, it was to revenge the death of 
his father and brother whom the k. 
had ſlain, and that he was glad he 
had rid the world of one who had 
done ſo much miſchief. The dying 
k. forgave him, and ordered him his 
liberty with a = of 100 ſhil- 
lings. But as ſoon as the k. was 
dead, Marchad, general of the Flem- 
ings, cauſed the miſerable man to be 
flead alive. Thus fell k. Richard, 
in the roth y. of his reign, and 43d 
of his age. Before he died he made 
his will, leaving his kingdom and 
his other dominions to his brother 
John, and ordering his body to be 
buricd at Fonteverard, at the feet of 
the k. his father, to teſtify his grief 
for his undutiful behaviour towards 
him. He left only a natural ſon, 
whoſe name was Philip, to whom he 
gave the lordſhip of Cognac in the 
duchy of Guienne. He was cer- 
tainly a prince of an intrepid and 
dauntleſs ſpirit, of unqueſtionable 
valour and courage, whence he was 
ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, or Lion's 
heart. It approached indeed too 
near to a certain brutiſh fierceneſs, 
and if he is to be commended for 
this, we are at a loſs for any other 
topic of praiſe. If thoſe who have 
writ his life, have not miſrepreſent- 
ed him, pride, avarice and luſt, were 
his reigning vices. *Tis ſaid that a 
certain prieſt once took the freedom 
to admoniſh him to put off theſe ill 
qualities, which were uſually called 
his 3 daughters. The k. told him 
he had been thinking to do ſo, and 
would give the firſt to the Templars, 
the 2d to the Monks, and the 3d to 
the biſhops. He impoſed exorbi- 
tant taxes on his ſubjects, and ex- 
torted large ſums from them by un- 
juſtifable methods. During his whole 
reign, he never was above 8 months 
in England, which doubtleſs was 
-_ 
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unhappy under his government. But 
the people thought the renown their 
k. gained in his wars redounded to 
the honour of the nation, and fo 
they were well enough pleaſed. Ri- 
chard was the 1ſt. k. of England who 
bore 3 Lions paſſant in his arms. 
He ordered that weights and mea- 
ſures ſhould be the ſame all over the 
kingdom. In his reign the city of 
London began to aſſume a new form, 
with reſpe& to its government, to 
have a mayor, and to be divided 
into ſeveral corporations or ſocieties, 
now termed companies. Henry 
Fitz-Alwin was the firſt mayor, who 
continued in that office 24 y. Wil- 
liam of Newbery, ſo called from a 
monaſtery in Yorkſhire, of which he 
was a member, wrote his hiſtory of 
England about this time. 

RICHARD II. Upon the death 
of Edward III. his grandſon Richard, 
ſon of the black prince, ſucceeded 
to the crown. e was born at 
Bourdeaux, and was now about 1L 
y. old. He had 3 uncles, who 
might upon ſpecious pretences have 
diſputed the ſucceſſion with him; 
but they were ſo far from endea- 
vouring to ſupplant him, that they 
were the firſt to do him homage. 
And ſo on the 16th of July, 24 days 
after Edward's death, young Ri- 
chard was crowned without any op- 
poſition. The truce with France 
was expired near 3 months before 
Edward's death. The k. of France 
was making vaſt- preparations to 
compleat the expulſion of the Eng- 
liſh out of all the places they held 
in France; whilſt at the end of the 
laſt reign, and at the beginning of 
this, the Engliſh ſeemed wholly un- 
concerned about the war. And fo, 
whilſt 5 armies were employed in 
different places to finiſh the work 
in France, the French made ſeveral 
deſcents npon England, burnt Haſ- 
tings, Portſmouth, Dartmouth; and 
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Plymouth, and plundered the Iſle of 
Wight. For this the people blamed 
the king's ' uncles, wa took upon 
them the adminiſtration of affairs 
till the parliament ſhould meet; not 
conſidering, that they had neither 
money nor forces, nor any lawful 
authority to raiſe them. The par- 
liament met in Oct. and gave the re- 
gency of the kingdom to the 3 
uncles, joining with them ſome bi- 
ſhops and lay lords. This mortified 
the d. of Lancaſter, the eldeſt of the 
uncles, a prince of a haughty tem- 
per, who had flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of being ſole regent. 
Whilſt preparations were making 
to guard the coaſts, and to oppoie 
France, the k. of Navarre put Cher- 
bourg into the hands of the Engliſh, 
as the d. of Bretagne ſoon after de- 
livered up. Breſt to them. Theſe 
places, together with Calais and 
Bourdeaux, might have been of great 
advantage to the Engliſh, as by 
means of theſe 4 towns they might 
have invaded France 4 ſeveral ways; 
but they made not a proper uſe of 
this advantage; and Richard, to- 
wards the end of his reign, gave up 
Breſt and Cherbourg, for a very in- 
conſiderable ſum. When meaſures 
were taking in England to aſſiſt the 
d. of Bretagne, the French court, in 
order to divert the ſtorm from their 
own country (according to their 
uſual artifice) encouraged the k. of 
Scotland to make a diverſion on his 
ſide. He accordingly broke the 
truce, and took Berwick by ſurprize ; 
but the earl of Northumberland 
drew together a body of troops, and 
retook it by ſtorm. In this ſiege, 
his ſon Henry Percy fignalized him- 
ſelf with ſuch bravery and reſolu- 
tion, that he gained the ſurname of 
Hotſpur. In the mean time, hof- 
tilities continued to be carried on in 
ſeveral places, between the French 
and Engliſh, without any general 

action, 
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action, or deciſive battle. In 1380, 
the parliament paſſed an act to ren- 
der foreign eccleſiaſtics incapable of 
holding any benefice in England; 
and effectually to remove this griev- 
ance, they paſſed another a&, for- 
bidding all the king's ſubjects, under 
ſevere penalties, to farm benefices 
conferred on foreigners by the pope. 
Whilſt the nation was involved 
abroad, and thoſe about the k. had 
more regard to their own private in- 
tereſt than that of the public, a ſur- 
prizing inſurrection —— out, which 
threatened the whole kingdom with 
deſtruction. Fhe parliament had im- 
poſed a poll- tax, whereby all per- 
ſons above 15 y. old, were obliged 
to pay 12d. a head, the Monks and 
Nuns not excepted. This tax was 
levied with great moderation at firſt : 
but at length being farmed by di- 
vers perſons, who having advanced 
ſuch a ſum to the k. were to have 
what they could raiſe by it, theſe 
farmers and their collectors levied 
the tax with great rigour, in order to 
enrich themſelves. One of the col- 
lectors, having demanded of a tyler 
at Deptford, whoſe name was Wal- 


ter, from thence called Wat Tyler, 


12d. for one of his daughters, the 
father refuſed to pay it, alledging 
that ſhe was under the age mention- 
ed in the act. The inſolent collector 


attempting in a way not very modeſt 


to ſatisfy himſelf of the truth of 
this, Wat took up a hammer, and 
knocked out his brains. The peo- 
ple took his part, and promiſed to 
ſtand by him. Immediately the po- 
pulace roſe in Kent, and choſe Wat 
Tyler for their leader: and they 
were ſoon followed by thoſe of Eſſex, 
under tlie conduct of Jack Straw, 
To the poll-tax were added other 


| grievances, the little care taken by 


thoſe at the helm to guard the coaſts 
againſt the French, n-twithſtanding 
the large ſums that had been raiſed 
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for that purpoſe, the extortion of 
the judges and lawyers, the oppreſ- 
fion of the nobles, &c, Which 
grievances being inflamed by ſedi- 
tious ſpirits, and, as ſome ſay, by 
the Monks, who thought themſelves - 
aggrieved by the poll-tax, the peo- 
ple roſe in great numbers, and Wat 
ſoon found himſelf at the head of 
100,000 men. With theſe he march- 
ed directly for London, freeing all 
the priſoners as he went along. This 
formidable mob proceeded to the 
utmoſt extravagancies ; they cut of 
the heads of thoſe lords, gentlemen, 
Judges and lawyers they could lay 
hands on ; and bound themſelves b 
oath never to own for k. any whoſe 
name ſhould be john; which was 
occaſioned by their hatred to John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, who at 
this time was gone to the borders to 
negotiate a truce with the Scots. 
Being come to Black-Heath, Wat 
Tyler reviewed his army, and con- 
tinuing his march towards London, 
took and plundered Southwark. 
Shortly after, he entered London, 
the city mob opening the bridge 
gates to him, in ſpite of the ma- 
giſtrates. Here this enraged rabble 
committed the moſt horrid ravages, 
burning and plundering the houſes 
of the judges, lords and principal 
citizens, Then they ſeized the 
Tower, and finding there the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the high. 
treaſurer, they without any ceremo- 
ny cut off their heads. The k. and 
council were exceedingly alarmed at 
theſe furious proceedings, and in 
great perplexity what courſe to take 
to put a ſtop to them. At laſt it was 
reſolved to offer the rebels a charter 
confirming the people's liberties, and 
a general pardon; which thoſe of 
Eſſex excepting, returned to their 
homes. Wat Tyler ſtil! continued at 
the head of 3o or 40,000 men ; and 
the k. coming to Smithbield, ſent to 

deſire 
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deſire him to come and confer with 
him. Wat returned a haughty an- 
ſwer, that he would come when he 
thought fit. He however ſet for- 
ward at the head of his troops, and 
meeting the k. in Smithfield, they 
had a conference together, both on 
horſeback. He made ſuch extrava- 
gant demands, that Richard knew 
not how to anſwer him ; and now 
and then he would lift up his ſword, 
as if he threatned the k. This in- 
ſolence ſo enraged Walworth, mayor 
of London, who was by the k. that 
he ſtruck the rebel on a ſudden ſuch 
a furious blow on the head with his 
ſword, as inſtantly killed him. The 
rebels ſeeing their leader fall, were 
juſt upon the point of revenging his 
death, when the young k. with a 
courage and preſence of mind, that 
could hardly be expected from his 
years, Cried out aloud to them, * My 
friends, will you kill your king ? 
What, tho' you have loſt your lea- 
der ? I will be your capt. foilow me.” 
With that, turning his horſe about, 


he put himſelf at their head, and 


marched to St. George's-Fields. The 
rebels, imagining he had declared 
for them, readily followed him. 
When they were come thither, they 
preſently ſaw a great number of ci- 
tizens well armed, whom the mayor 
had raiſed, marching towards them. 
And thinking the whole city was 
coming out againſt them, they imme- 
diately threw down their arms, and 
the whole multitude was ſoon diſ- 
perſed, without the loſs of one life, 
but that of Wat Tyler, their leader. 
There were much the ſame kind 
of inſurrections in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk; but the biſhop of Norwich, 
putting himſelf at the head of ſome 
troops, quickly ſuppreſſed them. 
Thoſe in Eſſex began alſo to ſtir a- 
gain, but the k. marched againſt 
them, and defeated them. Great 
numbers were ſlain, and others were 


taken and executed ; among whom 
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was Jack Straw, their leader. He 
confeſſed, if they had ſucceeded, 
their intention was to kill the k. 
to extirpate the nobility, and the 
clergy, except the Mendicant Friers, 
to divide England into ſeveral king- 
doms, to make Wat Tyler k. of 
Kent, to aboliſh all the old laws, 
and make new ones. This formida- 
ble inſurrection was in the y. 1381, 
and did not laſt above a month from 
the beginning to the end. A mar- 
riage having been concluded between 
k. Richard and Anne of Luxemburg, 
ſiſter of the emperor Wenceſlaus, 
ſhe arrived in England, and was re- 
ceived with great pomp and magni- 
ficence, ſoon after the troubles were 
appeaſed. The ſame year the k. 
ranted a power to the biſhops to 
impriſon heretics ; but the houſe of 
commons ſoon got it revoked. In 

1385, the Scots, by the aſſiſtance of 
France, as well as the French them- 
ſelves, were preparing again to in- 
vade England. This alarmed the 
court, and made them to exert them- 
ſelves, that in a little time, Richard 
was at the head of a very numerous 
army, ſome even ſay, 300,000 men. 
Tho? with this army he might have 
ſubdued Scotland, he made little or 
no uſe of it. Inſtead of puſhing 
the Scots vigorouſly, who would not 
have been able to ſtand before him, 
he employed himſelf in ravaging 
the country about Edinburgh, whilit 
they ſlipt by him into Cumberland, 
and committed terrible devaſtations, 
And tho' he might have intercepted 
them in their return, he omitted to 
do it, ard returned ingloriouſly into 
England. It muſt be owned indeed, 
that marching with the greateſt part 
of this army firſt towards the South- 
ern parts of the iſland, he, by the 
intelligence which the French had 
of the great number of his forces, 
prevented the invaſion from France, 
which was at the ſame time intend- 
ed, The y. before, the famous re- 
fotmes 
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former Wicklif, who, notwithſtand- 
Ing all the efforts of the biſhops, 
paſſed his days quietly at his pariſh 
of Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire, 
died there in peace. He was edu- 
cated in Merton-coliege at Oxford, 
where he took the degree of dr. of 
divinity. He had ſuch powerful 
protectors at court, that the bi- 
Mops could do againſt him was to 
condemn his doctrines. But his fol- 
lowers, called Lollards, who were 
very numerous, were cruelly perſe- 
cuted in the ſucceeding reigns. Ri- 
chard's chief favourites now were, 
Nevil archbiſhop of York, Robert de 
Vere, e. of Oxtord, whom he cteat- 
ed marquis of Dublin, (the firſt who 
bore the title of marquis in England) 
the duke of Ireland; Michael de la 
Pole, ſon to a merchant in London, 
whom he made e. of Suffolk and 
high- chancellor; and judge Treſi- 
lian. Theſe, by humouring his 
paſſions, got an abſolute aſcendant 
over him. That they might ingroſs 
him to themſelves, they inſpired him 
with a jealouſy of his 3 uncles, eſpe- 
cially the duke of Lancaſter, per- 
ſuading him, that he aſpired to the 
crown; whilſt theſe could not with- 
out indignation ſee perſons of ob- 
ſcure birth or inferior rank ingroſs 
all the king's favour and confidence. 
Theſe jealouſies and animofities 
proved fatal to the k. himſelf, who 
always loved thoſe beſt that flattered 
him moſt, and were for juſtifying 
whatever was agreeable to his inclina- 
tion. Theſe favourites were become 
fo odious, that when the k. demanded 
a ſubſidy from the parliament, on ac- 
count of another French invaſion that 
was threatned, inſtead of anſwerin 

his defire, they preſented an addrefß 
for the removal of his favourites. Ri- 
chard was exceedingly enrazed at this 
proceeding, and ſaid. That to pleaſe 
the parliament, he would not turn out 
the meaneſt ſcullion in his kitchen.” 
A few das after, he ſent the chau- 
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cellor, in an imperious manner to re- 
new his demand of the ſupply. But 
the two houſes uniting on this occa- 
ſion, peremptorily refuſed it, unleſs 
he would firſt remove the favourites. 
Things were even upon the point of 
coming to a rupture, when the king 
thinking better of the matter, com- 
plied. After which, the d. of Ireland's 
eſtate was confiſcated by order of par- 
liament, and the chancellor was o- 
bliged to reſtore all the grants the k. 
had made him ; which done, the par- 
liament appointed fourteen commiſ- 
fioners to manage affairs jointly with 
the k. But fo fickle and imprudent . 
was Richard, that as ſoon as the par- 
liament broke up, he recalled his old 
miniſters, and careſſed them more 
than ever, who now made uſe of all 
their arts to be revenged on their 
enemies. The d. of Glouceſter, the 
youngeſt of the king's uncles, who 
had acted vigorouſly againſt them, 
was the chief” object of their reſent- 
ment ; whom ny endeavoured to 
get poiſoned, but he eſcaped for that 
time. The remaining part of this 
reign was nothing but confuſion, and 
a ſeries of arbitrary meaſures. The 
miniſters formed a deſign to make the 
k. abſolute, which Richard was ve 
well pleaſed with. *Twas a , 
that he ſhould raiſe an army, to ter- 
rify the d. of Glouceſter, and the 
other lords his aſſociates; as the earls 
of Arundel, Warwick, Nottingham, 
and Darby, which laſt was eldeſt ſon 
to the d. of Lancaſter. Then a par- 
liament was to be called, which was 
to be wholly at the king's devotion, 
and none to be returned but ſuch as 
were ſet down in his lift. For this 
purpoſe he ſent for all the ſheriffs and 
judges to IG and commu- 
nicated to them his deſign. The ſhe- 
riffs refuſed tocomply ; but the judges 
were not ſo ſcrupulous as to what was 
referred to them. Being aſked, whe- 
ther the k. might not turn out the 14 
commiſſioners appointed by parlia- 
ment, 
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ment, and annul what other acts he 
pleaſed, they replied, That the king 
was the above laws. And ſome thro' 
ſervile flattery, others compelled by 
menaces, ſigned this opinion. The 
k. then iſſued out commiſſions for le- 
vying an army, but fo few were will- 
ing to ſerve him, that he was forced 
to deſiſt. And all he got by this was, 
that by diſcovering his defigns he in- 
creaſed more and more the hatred of 
the people. The duke of Glouceſter 
and the other lords, alarmed at theſe 
proceedings, and knowing that the 
chief aim of the court was their de- 
ſtruction, reſolved to take arms; and, 
as they were in great credit with the 
people, ſoon raiſed an army of 40, ooo 
men. This threw the k. into great 
perplexity, but he thought the beſt 
way was to amuſe them by fair pro- 
miles, whilſt the d. of Ireland went 
and raiſed an army in Wales ; which 
he ſoon did, but being met by the 
e. of Darby, in Oxfordſhire, was de- 
feated, and forced to fly into Hol- 
land. From thence he went to Lou- 
vain, where he died about 3 years 
after. In his baggage, which was 
taken, was found a letter from the k. 
ordering him to march with all ſpeed 
to 28 and promiſing to live and 
die with him. It was alſo diſcover- 
ed, that he deſigned to make up mat - 
ters with France at any rate, in order 
to have the aſſiſtance of that crown 
to reduce his ſubjects to obedience. 
Richard's meaſures being thus defeat- 
ed, he took ſhelter in the Tower, 
and the lords immediately marched 
their army to London. They de- 
manded a conference with the king, 
which, in the circumſtances he was 
in, he durſt not reſuſe. They up- 
braided him with the Nottingham 
plot, and all his other meaſures to 
deſtroy them, and to make himſelf 
abſolute. He ſeemed much affected, 
and ſhed tears at this remonſtrance ; 
and it was agreed, that he ſhould 
meet them the next day at Weſtmin- 


le 


ſter, in order to ſettle with him the 
vernment. But they were no ſooner 
= from the Tower, but he altered 
is mind, and ſent them word he 
would not meet them. Hereupon 
they let him know, that if he did not 
come, they would chuſe another king. 
Frightened at this declaration, he not 
only came, but conſented to the ba- 
niſhment of his favourites. As to the 
Judges, they were taken off the bench 
ſent to the Tower. The parlia- 
ment meeting in Feb. 1389, ſeveral 
perſons were — of high- 
treaſon. Some were baniſhed, and 
had their eſtates confiſcated. The 
chief juſtice, fir Robert Treſilian, and 
ſome others, were hanged at Tyburn. 
After this, a general pardon was paſ- 
ſed for both parties, the k. renewed 
his coronation oath, and all the lords 
repeated their oaths of allegiance to 
him. During theſe tranſactions, the 
d. of Lancafter was in Spain, en- 
deavouring to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
crown of Caſtile, which he claimed 
in right of his wife, eldeſt daughter 
of Peter the Cruel. At his return, 
the k, inveſted him with the duchy 
of Guienne, not out of any affec- 
tion for him, but with a view of 
having him at a diſtance. Tho? 
matters had been thus made up, the 
unhappy temper of the k. ſoon threw 
all in confuſion again. Being now 
come of age, he was reſolved to 
take the government into his own 
hands ; when it ſoon appeared, that 
he was not at all diſpoſed to rule 
with moderation according to the 
laws, but that he was fully reſolved 
to follow the opinions and maxims 

cf his late favourites. His q. bein 
dead, he married Iſabella, daugh- 
ter of Charles VI. of France, and 
made a diſhonourable truce with that 
crown for 28y. The dukes of Lan- 
caſter, and York, ſeeing how mat- 
ters went, quitted the couit, and 
the d. of Glouceſter, who had taken 
the freedom to upbraid the k. his 
ne- 
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nephew, on ſeveral occaſions, was 


treacherouſly ſeized, hurried over to 


Calais, and there ſmothered between 
two featherbeds. The earls of War- 
wick, and Arundel, were appre- 
hended and ſent to the Tower. The 
k. now took more timely and ef- 
fectual methods to have a parliament 
at his devotion. He changed all the 
ſheriffs, and the magiſtrates of cities, 
and boroughs, and ſuffered none to 
continue in place, but ſuch as would 
be ſubſervient to his will, A packed 
parliament being by ſuch meang ob- 
tained, they ſtruck not at ſacrificing 
to the king's and his miniſters re- 
ſentment, the beſt lords in the king- 
dom. 'Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was baniſhed, and 
his eſtate confiſcated ; the e. of Arun- 
del was beheaded, and the e. of 
Warwick ſentenced to perpetual exile 
in the Iſle of Man. This parliament 
fo agrecable to Richard's mind, was 
adjourned to Shrewſbury, tho* in 
thoſe days the parliament ufually fat 
but one ſeſſion. Here they eitabliſh- 
ed ſuch maxims as were deſtructive 
to liberty and the conſtitution. They 
approved the opinion for which Tre- 
Glian and other judges had been con- 
demned. Accordingly the judges, 
who attended during the the ſeſſion, 
decided, That when the k. pro- 
poſed any affair in parliament, it was 
high-treaſon to go upon any other 
bulineſs before the king's was dil- 

atched.“ Thus this ſcandalous par- 
3 by humouring the k. in 
every thing, was only haſtening his 
ruin. I ſhall mention but one in- 
nance more of their arbitrary pro- 
ceedings ; by an unprecedented act. 
they appointed a certain number of 
commiſiioners, and inveſted them 
with the authority of the whole houſe. 


In 1398, John of Gaunt d. of Lan- 


Caſter died. His ſon the e. of Dar- 
by, whom Richard had created d. 
of Hereford, was baniſhed 2 little 
before. But this very peiſon was 
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made an inſtrument in the hand 
providence to pull down Richard, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently. So many 
great men being either dead or ba- 
niſhed, and the parliament having 
given their ſanction to his arbitrary 
power, Richard now thought him- 
ſelf above all reſtraint, = minded 
nothing but his eaſe and pleaſure ; 
whilſt his miniſters, wholly intent 
upon their own private advantage, 
let the affairs of the nation go to 
wreck, - To ſhew what lengths the 
k. and his miniſters went to raiſe 
money, 17 counties were condemn- 
ed of treaſon for taking arms under 
the late d. of Glouceſter, notwith- 
ſtanding the general pardon, and to 
ſave their eſtates, were forced to give 
blank bonds to be filled up with what 
ſum the k. pleaſed; and every one 
bound himſelf under great penalties, 
by what was inſerted 1n theſe bonds, 
to ſtand by the ſtatutes of the Shrewſ- 
bury parliament. Such tyrannical 
proceedings could not fail of mak- 
ing the nation very uneaſy. And in 
the midſt of the general diſcontent, 
a rebellion happening in Ireland, 
the infatuated k. went over in per- 
fon with his troops, in order to quell 
it. He was no ſooner gone, but a 
conſpiracy began to be formed in 
England, to deprive him of his 
crown, The malecontents, afier 
ſeveral conſultations, reſolved to call 
in the d. of Hereford, or Lancaſter, 
who was now in France; and to 
that end wrote to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who was alſo there, to 
communicate their deſign to him, 
promiſing to aſſiſt him, to the utmoſt 
of their power. The d. laying hold 
of this opportunity to try his for- 
tune, got a few ſhips of the d. of 
Pretagne, and embarking with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and a 
ſmall number of men, ſet fail, and 
hovered ſome time about the coaſt of 
England, to ſee if the people would 
declare for him. As ſcon as it was 

known 


Me 

known, that he was on the coaſt, 
they began to take arms in ſeveral 
laces. Upon this the d. landed, in 
Fly 1399, near Ravenſpur in York- 
fhire, where he was preſently joined 
by the e. of Northumberland, and 
Henry Percy his ſon, with ſome troops; 
and the people flocked to him fo from 
all parts, that in a few days he ſaw 
himſelf at the head of 60,000 men. 
The duke of York, whom the k. 
had left regent, a man not much 
diſpoſed for action, and the reſt of 
the council, hereupon left London, 
and repaired to St. Alban's ; which 
they had no ſooner done, but the 
city declared for the duke. Soon 
after, the earl of Wiltſhire, and 
the reſt of Richard's minifters think- 
ing themſelves not ſafe where they 
were, left the duke of York, and 
retired to Briſtol-Caſtle; and the 
duke finding it impoflible to ſtem 
the torrent, withdrew to his own 
houſe. The duke of Lancaſter 
firſt marched to London, where the 
citizens received him with the great- 
eſt demonſtrations of joy and af- 
feftion, as their ſaviour and deli- 
verer. He then proceeded directly 
for Briſtol, and laying fiege to the 
caſtle, where the miniſters were 
retired, became maſter of it in 4 
days; when he cauſed the earl of 
Wiltſhire, and ſome others of 
Richard's counſellors, to ' be be- 
headed, to ſatisfy the multide, who 
were exceedingly enraged againſt 
them. And ſoon after, the duke 
of York his uncle came in to him. 
Whilſt theſe things were doing, 
the contrary winds hindered the 
k. for ſome weeks from having 
any news from England. At laſt, 
when he was informed of the duke 
his couſin's deſcent, inftea4 of com- 
ing over himſelf with his forces, 
he ſent the e. of Saliſbury before him 
10 levy troops; which he did in 
Wales and Cheſhire, to the number 
of 40,000. But having continued 
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in arms for ſome time, and the k- 
not appearing, they diſperſed, and 
returned home. Soon after the k. 
arrived, and when he found how 
matters ſtood, and that all the no- 
bility and the people had declared 
againſt him, was in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation, and knew not which 
way to turn himſelf. At laſt he 
withdrew privately from his army, 
and went and ſhut himſelf up in 
Conway-Caftle, in Wales. The 


'duke of Lancaſter being marched to 


Cheſter, Richard, in the extremity 
he was in, thought it beſt to throw 
himſelf upon his enemy's generoſity, 
and even offered to reſign Ris crown, 
provided he would ſpare his life, 
and allow him an honourable pen- 
ſion; and then went and conferred 
with the duke at Flint. From hence 
they fet out both for London, where 
Richard was preſently conducted to 
the Tower; and the duke having 
cauſed him to call a parliament, the 
day before it met, he repaired to 
the Tower, with a great many lords, 
and there Richard delivered up the 
crown and ſcepter, and ſigned an 
inſtrument, confeſſing himſelf un- 
worthy and unfit to govern the 
kingdom any longer. Which in- 
ſtrument of reſignation was the next 
day approved of in parliament. 
They then drew up ſeveral articles 
of accuſation againſt him, upon 
which he was ſolemnly depoſed, 
much in the ſame manner as Edward 
II. had been. The throne being 
thus vacant, the duke of Lancaſter, 
as had been agreed, roſe up, and 
claimed the crown; and it was 
unanimouſly reſolved, Sept. 30, 
1399, that he ſhould be proclaimed 
k. of England and France, and 
lord of Ireland ; which was done 
accordingly the fame day. Thus 
ended the unhappy reign of Richard, 
in its 23d. y. He ſeemed to be a 
p. of generous inclinations in his 
vounrer y. but afterwards being 

Cor- 
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corrupted by flattery, grew exceſ- 
fively full of himſelf; moſt pro- 
fuſely expenſive in pomp, and ſhew, 
and diverfions ; aſſuming, arbitary, 
cruel! and inflexible; which lofing 
him the affections of his ſubjects, 
in the end, by a ſudden and ſur- 
prizing revolution, loſt him his 
crown. He had no iſſue by either of 
his two mariages. 

RICHARD TH. (ſurnam'd Crook- 
Back, duke of Glouceſter) was pro- 
claimed k. on the 2oth of June, 
1483, by the name of Richard III. 
and was ſolemny crowned, together 
with his q. on the 6th of the fol- 
lowing month. In the mean time, 
he appointed the lord John Howard 
earl marſhal, and created him duke 
of Norſolk ; his fon Thomas How- 
ard, earl of Surrey, Wm. Berkley, 
earl of Nottingham, and the lord 
Lovel, one of his chief confidents, 
viſcount Lovel, on whom he like- 
wiſe conferred the office of chamber- 
lain. He alſo releaſed from con- 
finement, the archbiſhop of York, 
and the lord Stanley; and taking 
dr. Morton, biſhop of Ely, out of 
the Tower, committed him to the 
cuſtody of the d. of Buckingham, who 
ſent him to Brecknock-caſtle in Wales. 
Richard enjoyed the crown, which 
he had obtained by ſuch unjuſt and 
cruel methods, but two y. and two 
months; which whole time was ſpent 
by him in contriving methods to ſap- 
port himſelf on the throne ; and by 
his enemies, in plots and conſpiracies 
to pull him down ; in which they at 
laſt ſucceeded, and at the ſame time 
deprived him both of his crown and 
life. As he could not think himſelf 
fafe whillt his two nephews, the 

oung k. and his brother the d. 
of York, were yet living, he reſolved 
on the wicked expedient of diſpatch- 
ing them out of the way; which was 
accordingly done ſoon after his coro- 
nation. The two innocent children 
were ſtill in the tower, the govern- 
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ment of which he had given to fit 
Robert Brackenbury, one of his 
creatures, He choſe to be ab- 
ſent from London whilſt the helliſh 
defign was executed, that he might 
be the leſs ſuſpected ; and ſo ſet out 
with the duke of Buckingham, to 
viſit ſeveral counties. Being come 
to Glouceſter, he ſent expreſs Orders 
to Brackenbury, to put the two 
— princes to death. Bracken- 
ury, more conſcientious than Ri- 
chard imagined, humbly defired to 
be excuſed, Upon which he ſent 
him a written order, by fir James 
Tyrrel, requiring him to deliver up 
to the ſaid Tyrrel, the keys and go» 
vernment of the Tower for one 
night only. Brackenbury obeyed ; 
and Tyrrel brought in two ruffians, 
Miles Foreſt, and John Dighton, 
whom he had hired to perpetrate 
the horrid fact. In the dead of 
the night, when the princes were 
aſleep, they entered the chamber, 
and ruſhing upon them, ſtifled them 
both in their bed, and then buried 
them under a little ſtair-caſe. This 
Tyrrel confeſſed, who was executed 
in the next reign. In 1674, ſome 
bones were found there, ſuppoſed 
to be theirs, which Charles II. cauſed 
to be put in a marble urn, and re- 
moved to Weſtminſter- Abbey. From 
Glouceſter k. Richard ſet out for the 
north, to quell ſome diſorders in 
thoſe parts; and coming to Vork, 
was crowned there a ſecond time, in 
the beginning of Sept. At the 
ſame time, he created Edward his 
ſon, prince of Wales, who was then 
ten y. old, Having got rid ofhis ne- 
phews, and taken meaſures for renew- 
ing the foreign alliances, and endea- 
voured to make thoſe his friends 
whom he molt ſuſpected, by giving 
them conſiderable poſts and employ- 
ments, particularly the office of lord 
ſteward of the houſhold, to the lord 
Stanley (who had married Margaret, 
countels of Riehmond, mother þ 
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the e. who was ſtill in Bretagne) Ri- 
chard now thought himſelf very ſe- 
cure: but at this very time a con- 
ſpiracy was forming, which, tho' it 
proved unſucceſsful at firſt, in the 
end completed his ruin. The d. of 
Buckingham, who had been the 
chief inſtrument in placing Richard 
on the throne, was at the head of 
this conſpiracy, He thought him- 
ſelf neglected by Richard, or, at 
leaſt, not rewarded in proportion to 
the ſervice he had done him. It is 
ſaid, the k. had broke his word with 
him, with regard to ſome lands he 
had promiſed to give him. How- 
ever, he retired from court, exceed- 
ingly diſguſted, meditating nothing 
but revenge, and ſoon began to con- 
cert meaſures with Morton, bp. of 
Ely, his priſoner in Wales, how to 
dethrone the uſurper, whom he had 
lately ſet up. After ſeveral confe- 
rences, and thoroughly underſtand- 
ing one another, . ſcheme they 
fixed upon, was to ſet Henry e. of 
Richmond on the throne. In this 
project they were ſure of having all 
the friends of the houſe of Lancaſter 
on their ſide, Henry being the only 
relict of that family, as has been ob- 
ſerved. And in order to engage the 
Yorkiſts, it was thought neceſſary, 
that Henry ſhould promiſe to marry 
the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Edward IV. matters being thus 
concerted, the firſt ſtep that was taken 
was, by a truſty meſſenger, to ac- 
quaint the counteſs of Richmond with 
their deſign; who came heartily into 
it, and found means privately to im- 
part it to the q. dowager, in her 
ſanctuary, who readily gave her con- 
ſent, that Henry ſhould marry her 
Caughter. This done, they each of 
them engaged their moſt faithful 
friends in the plot, and theſe drew in 
others; which indeed was no hard 
matter, as the uſurper was univerſally 
hated by the nation. The countels 
then ſent two truſty perſons into Bre- 
You. III. 
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what was doing in his favour, 

invite him over. His condition there 
ſeemed not very promiſing for ſuch 
an undertaking. But upon the duke 
of Bretagne's promiſing to aſſiſt himz 
he ſent word to the counteſs his mo- 
ther, that he ſhould be ready to 
come over in October. Tho? the 
conſpirators took all imaginable care 
to conceal themſelves, yet Rich 
had ſome confuſed intimations of a 
plot, and beginning to ſuſpect the d. 
of Buckingham, ordered him to 
court ; but he peremptorily refuſed 
to come, declared againſt the king, 
and took up arnis, drawing toge- 
ther the forces, he and his adherents 
had privately lifted in Wales, and 
marched towards the weſtern coun- 
ties, in order to join his friends who 
were ready to riſe there, and where 
the e. of Richmond deſigned to land. 
But the d. being ſtopped in his paſ- 
ſage by a dreadful inundation of the 
Severn, which laſted fix days, his 
whole army diſperſed, and he beg 
left with only one ſervant, went a 
concealed himſelf in the houſe of one 
Baniſter, to whom both he and his 
father had been great benefactors. 
Nevertheleſs, upon Richard's publiſh- 
ing a proclamation, offering a very 
great rewardfor apprehending him,he 
was baſely betrayed by Baniſter to the 
high ſheriff of Shropſhire, and ſoon 
after loſt his head. About the ſame 
time the e. of Richmond appeared 
on the coaſt of England, and was 
like to have fallen into the hands of 
his enemies; but he luckily eſcaped, 
and ſailed back to Normandy, and 
from thence returned into Bretagne, 
to wait for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. In me mean time, Richard 
proceeded with ſeverity againſt the 
conſpirators, putting many of them 
to death, and gave an extraordinary 
commiſſion to ſir Ralph Aſhton for 
that purpoſe. Among others, ſir 
William Collingburn, a Wiltſhire 
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gentleman, was hanged, drawn and 
uartered, for abetting the earl of 
ichmond's project, and for writing 
the following ſatyrical rhyme on 
Richard, and three of his favourites : 


The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under a hog. 


Alluding to Cateſby, Ratcliff, and 
Lovel, who bore a dog for his arms, 
as one of Richard's ſupporters was a 
wild boar. But many, to eſcape the 
king's ſeverity, fled into Bretagne, 
to the e. of Richmond; among whom 
was 'Thomas Grey, marquiſs of Dor- 
ſet, ſon to k. Edward's queen. The 
ſorm being thus in appearance blown 
over, k. Richard thought fit to call a 
parliament ; which meeting on Jan. 
23, 1484, and being wholly devoted 
to the k. made no ſcruple to declare 
the iſſue of Edward IV. illegitimate, 
to confirm Richard's irregular elec- 
tion, and recognize his pretended 
right to the crown. Then they 
paſted an act of attainder againſt the 
e. of Richmond, and all his adhe- 
rents. But it was very happy for his 
mother, the counteſs, that no body 
diſcovered her having any hand in 
the plot. Aſter all, ſeveral good 
ſtatutes were paſſed by this parliament, 
for the better adminiſtring juſtice, 
and for aboliſhing a late impoſition, 
which had been practiſed in Edward 
the IVth's reign, and had been very 
grievous to the ſubject, under the 
name of a benevolence. This vear the 
k. for his greater ſecurity, confirmed 
the alliance with Portugal, and con- 
cluded a truce with Scotland. But 
notwithſ.anding all his precautions, 
he was itill apprehenfive of freſh 
trouble from the e. of Richmord. 
And indeed that prince had not re- 
linquiſhed his deſign, notwithſtanding 
the late interruption it met with. He 
had many Engliſh lords now with 
him, who had eſcaped to Bretagne, 
after the late diſappointment, and 
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aſſured him, that the nation in general 
were his friends; aud the d. of Bre- 
tagne promiſed to continue his aſ- 
fiſtance. But here he was ſoon in 
great danger. For the duke being 
grown old and infirm, his prime mi- 
niſter, Landais, one of a very mean 
extraction, now governed all in his 
name; and made himſelf ſo odious 
to the nobility, and all the people of 
Bretagne, that to ſupport himſelf a- 
ainſt them, he ſought foreign af- 
iſtance, and believed he had a good 
opportunity of receiving it from k. 
Richard, on condition of delivering 
the e. of Richmond into his hands. 
Nothing could be more agreeable to 
Richard, and a negociation was ac- 
taally carried on between this hated 
k. and equally hated miniſter, for 
this purpoſe. In the mean time, the 
e. knew nothing of all this : but the 
bp. of Ely, who had made his eſcape, 
and tho* abroad, had good ſpies a- 
bout Rickard, advertiſed him of the 
danger he was in. Upon which, with 
great difficulty, he eſcaped in dif- 
guiſe from Bretagne, and repaired to 
the court of Charles VIII. king of 
France, who had fucceeded his fa- 
ther, Lewis XI. The generous d. 
of Bretagne was angry with his mi- 
niſter for giving the e. any cauſe of 
uneaſineſs, and permitted all the Eng- 
liſh to follow him. And not long 
after Landais, for all his inſolent 
proceedings, met with his deſerved 
reward on a gibbet. The e. was 
very civilly treated at the court of 
Charles VIII. who at length pro- 
miſled him ſome affitance, not fo 
much out of regard to him, as to 
cauſe new troubles in England, Here 
alſo he had the ſatis faction to ſce the 
e. of Oxford come to him, who had 
been impriſoned by Edward IV. in 
the caſtle of Hammes, in Picardy, 
but had now prevailed on the gover- 
nor and garriſon to declare for the 
e. of Richmond. Richard had in- 
telligence, that ſomething was alſo 
con- 
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contriving againſt him in England, 
but could not diſcover by whom. 
After ſome time, he found out, that 
what was carrying on in favour of the 
e. was chiefly grounded on his having 
promiſed to marry the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth. To prevent him therefore, 
he reſolved to marry her himſelf. In 
order to this, *by various plauſible 
pretences, particularly by promiſing 
to ſecure the crown to the princeſs 
after his death, as the prince of Wales 
was now dead, and he had no other 
child, he ſo wrought on the queen 
dowager, that ſhe delivered her five 
daughters into his hands. Then he 
took care to get rid of Anne, his q. 
daughter of the great e. of Warwick, 
either by cauſing her to die with 
grief and vexation by his ill treatment, 
or by actually poiſoning her. She 
would have been more pitied, if ſhe 
bad not married the murderer of her 
toi mer huſband, who was Edward, 

rince of Wales, fon to Henry VT. 
Richard now made his addreſſes to 
to the princeſs, his niece, but found 
her abſolutely inflexible. In the 
mean time, as he grew every day 
more odious, 4 

men went over to the earl of Rich- 
mond, and offered him their ſervice: 
others did the ſame, to avoid being 
ſacriced to his ſuſpicions ; and thoſe 
who ſtaid at home, waited only for 
an opportunity to declare agamſt him. 
Richard had alfo impoliticly Iaid up 
his fleet in the ſpring. 1485, at which 
time, he thought himſelf pretty ſe- 
cure from all danger. All circum- 
ſtances thus concurring, the earl ſet 
fail from Harfleur on the 3 iſt of Ju- 
ly, with only 2000 men, which France 
had lent him, together with the ſhips 
to tranſport them. On the 6th of 
Aug. he landed at Milford-Haven, 


and marching towards North- Wales, 


was joined by fir Rice ap Thomas, 
with a conſiderable body of Welſh 
troops. As the e. was of Welſh ex- 
ragtiop, that country in gengral rea- 


ords and gentle- 
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dily favoured his deſign. In a few 
days he arrived at Shrewſbury, where 
the inhabitants preſently .reccited 
him, and fir George Tailor brought 
him an aid of 2000 men. The lord 
Stanley, and his brother fir William, 
raiſed forces, as if it had been for 
the k. but had given private aſſu- 
_ to the e. that they would join 

im at a pr opportunity; which 

they did, "er ihe . parties were 
engaged, and were by that means the 
chief cauſe of the earl's ſucceſs. K. 
Richard having heard of the earl's 
landing, ordered all his forces to be 
drawn together at Nottingham, re- 
ſolving to go in perſon and fight him, 
And the e. being no leſs defirous to 
decide the quarrel with one blow, 
reſolyed to go and meet Richard. In 
his march he was joined by {ir Walter 
Hungerford, fir Thomas Pourchier, 
and ſeveral others, who deſerted the 
k. The two armies met near Boſ- 
worth in Leiceſterſhire, and the bat- 
tle was fought on the 22d of Auguſt. 
The e. of Richmond was at firſt in 
danger of being worited, when the 
lord Stanley joining him with 5009 
men, and his brother with 2000, the 
the king's army was entirely routed, 
after a fight of two hours, in which he 
gave ſigna! proofs of his valour and 
courage. In the heat of the battle, 
eſpying the e. he rode furiouſly to 
attack him, and killed fir William 
Brandon, the earl's ſtandard-bearer, 
who ſtood in his way, and threw fir 
John Cheney to the ground, who 
had taken the former's place. When 
he faw the day was loft, he ruſhed 
into the midſt of his enemies, and 
was ſtain. It is very likelv he was 
betrayed, and that ſome great men, 
who ſtaid with him, held ſceret in- 
telligence with the e. of Richmond. 
It is ſaid, that on the very moruing 
of the battle, before it began, the 
fol owing lines were found fixed on 
the d. of Norfolk's tent &cor, who 
wies flain fighting for Richerd: 


* Jocky 
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ocky of Norfolk, be not fo bold; 
For Dickon thy maſter is bought 
and fold. 


Sir Richard Ratcliff was alſo flain ; 
and the perfidious ,Cateſby, being 
taken priſoner, was executed at Lei- 


ceſter. Thus fell k. Richard, aged 


about 34 y. who, excepting his un- 


1uſtifiable methods to get and keep 
the crown, may be reckoned no bad 
k. He took care to ſuppreſs vice, 
and promote ſobriety and virtue, and 
had a great regard to the due admi- 
nitration of juſtice, except where 
his crown was concerned. Lord Ve- 
rulam ſays, he was in military vir- 
tue approved, and a good law- 
maker. He founded the college of 
Herzalds, and made them a corpora- 
tion, He was certainly endowed 
with great parts and abilities, which 
would have made him a truly preat 
man, if they had been rightly ap- 
lied, His boundleſs ambition made 
Bim aſpire to the crown, and it was 
for the ſake of that only, that he 
was guilty of all that treachery, diſſi- 
mulation and eruelty, which juſtly ren- 
ders his memory deteſted. Some ſay 
he was crook-back*d, from whence he 
had his ſurname. His crown being 
diſcovered by a ſoldier, among the 
ſpoil, was brought to the lord Stan- 
ley, who ſet it on the earl of Rich- 
mond's head, and ſaluted him king. 
His body was found ſtript naked, 
covered with blood and dirt, and in 
that condition was thrown croſs a 
horſe, with the head hanging on one 
ſide, and the legs on the other, and 
carried to Leiceſter, where it was 
interred. He was the laſt k. of the 
Plantagenet race who had ſwayed 
the ſceptre ever fince Henry II. 
ROOKE (fir George) fon of fir 
Wm. Rooke, Ent. of the county of 
Kent, where he was b. in 1650. 
His firſt Ration in the navy was that 
of a rctorinado, in which he diſtin- 
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guiſhed himſelf by his undaunted 
courage and indefatigable applica- 
tion. This quickly acquired him 
the poſt of a lieutenant, from whence 
he roſe to that of a capt. before he 
was 3O; at the time of the revolu- 
tion he commanded the Deptford, a 
4th rate. In 1689 he was ſent by 
admiral Herbert, as commodore, 
with a ſquadron on the coaſt of Ire- 
land, where he aſſiſted major general 
Kirk in the relief of Londonderry. 
In 1690, he was, upon the recom- 
mendation of the earl of Torrington, ' 
appointed rear admiral of the red, 
and the y. following he was pro- 
moted to the rank of vice-admiral 
of the blue, in which ſtation he 
ſerved in the famous battle of La 
Hogue, on the 22d May, 1692, in 
which he behaved with great cour- 
age and conduct. The next day, 
Monday 23d, he had orders to go 
into La Hogue, and burn | 44 
enemy's ſhips as they lay. There 
were 13 large men of way which 
had crouded as far ap as poſſible, 
and the tranſports, tenders, and ſhips 
with ammunition, were diſpoſed in 
ſuch a manner that it was thought 
impoſſible to burn them. he 
French camp was in fight, with all 
the French and Iriſh troops intended 
to have been employed in the inva- 
ſion, and ſeveral batteries upon the 
coaſt well provided with artillery. 
The vice-admiral, however, made 
the neceſiary preparations ſor obey- 
ing his orders, but found it impoſ- 
ſible to carry in the ſhips of his 
ſquadron. Ie then ordered his 
light frigates to ply in cloſe to the 
ſhore; and having manned out all 
his boats, gave direftions for the 
attack; and burned that night 6 
three deck ſhips ; and the next day, 
being 24th, he burnt 6 more from 
Go to 76 guns, and deſtroyed the 
13th, which was a ſhip of 56 guns, 
together with moſt of the tranſports 
and ammunition veſſels; and all this 

colt 
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coſt the lives of no more than 10 
men. K. William, to reward his 
ſervices, ſettled on him a penſion of 
1000l, per ann. for life. In the 
ſpring of the y. his majeſty went to 
Port{mouth, and dined on board mr. 
Rooke's ſhip then in the harbour, and 
conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood, — 1 a little before 
declared him vice-admiral of the red; 
ſir George Rooke was intruſted with 
the command of the ſquadron that 
was to eſcort the Smyrna fleet. He 
failed when his orders required him. 
On the 16th June being with his 
fleet off Villa Nova, it fell calm; 
and a little after day break, 10 fail 
of the enemy's men of war, and 
ſeveral ſmall ſhips were ſeen in 
the Offing. As ſoon as the French 
diſcovered fir George Rooke, the 

ſtood away with their boats a-head, 
ſinking ſome, and ſetting fire to 0- 
thers of their ſmall craft; which did 
not prevent ſome of them falling in- 
to our hands, as did a fire-ſhip by 
falling into the fleet in the night. 
The crew being examined by the 
admiral, told him, the French ſqua- 
dron conſiſted but of 15 ſhips of the 
line; but that there were 3 flags, 
and had with them 46 merchantmen 
and ſtoreſhips, that were bound ei- 
ther to Toulon, or to join M. d' 
Eſpees. They alſo ſaid they were 
bound directly into the Bay without 
any intention of ſeeing our fleet. 
This at firſt, with the haſty retreat 
of their men of war in the morning, 
and their burning their ſmall veſſels, 
gained an entire belief in the ad- 
miral, and the reſt of the officers ; 
but afterwards it was reaſonably 
Judged, that that precipitate retreat 
was done purpoſely to amuſe, and 
thereby draw the whole ſquadron in- 
ſenſibly among the enemy. About 
toon the admiral bore away along 
fore, upon the enemy, diſcover- 
ing their ſtrength the more, the 


nearer he approached them, and at 
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laſt counted about 8o ſail ; but they 
did not ply up to him with above 
16, with 3 flags; the admiral, vice- 
admiral of the blue, and rear ad- 
miral of the white. The vice-ad- 
miral of the blue ſtood off to ſea, 
in- order to weather our ſquadron, 
and fall in with the merchant thips, 
whilſt the body of their fleet lay 
promiſcuouſly to leward of one an- 
other as far as they could be ſeen; 
eſpecially their largeſt ſhips. About 
3 in the afternoon the Dutch vice- 
admiral ſent fir George Rooke ad- 
vice, that he was now ſenſible of 
the fraud, diſcovering plainly the 
enemy's whole fleet; but in his 
judgment the beſt courſe that could 
be taken was by all means to avoid 
fighting. Sir George differed with 
him in that point, and had actually 
diſpoſed all things for engaging the 
enemy, but reflecting that he 
ſhould take upon himſelf the whole 
blame of this affair, if he fought 
contrary to the Dutch admiral's ſen- 
timents, he brought to, and then 
ſtood off with an eaſy ſail, and at 
the ſame time diſpatched the Sheer- 
neſs, with orders to the ſmall ſhips 
that were on the coaſt, to endea- 
vour to get along ſhore in the night, 
and ſave themſelves in the Spaniſh 
ports ; which advice was ſo happily 
urſued that 5o got into Cadiz only, 
His whole ſquadron conſiſted of no 
more than 23 ſhips of war; of theſe 
13 only were Enyliſh, 8 Dutch and 


2 Hamburghers. The fleet of 


merchantmen under his convoy, was 
compoſed of 400 fail of all nations, 
though the greateſt part of them 
were Engliſh ſhips. The fleet undet 
M. Tourville conſiſted of 120 fail, 
of which 64 were of the line, and 
18 three deck ſkips ; yet ſir George 
Rooke faved all the men of war, 
for he brought 12 of them to Kin- 
ſale, and the reſt got into Cadiz ; 
and he likewiſe brought back with 
him 60 merchant ſhips. On his 
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return home, the merchants gave 


him their thanks; the k. promoted 
him from being vice- admiral of the 
blue, to the rank of vice-admiral 
of the red; and ſoon after, as a 
further mark cf his favour, made 
him one of the lords commiſſioners 
of the admiralty; and before the 
en if the y. 1694 promoted him 
again from vice-admiral of the red, 
to admiral of the blue. In 1697 
fir George Rooke was appointed 
admiral and commander in chief of 
the fleet, As he was cruiſing off 
the French coaſt, he met with a 
large fleet of Swediſh merchantmen, 
and having obliged them to bring 
to, and ſubmit to be ſearched, he 
found juſt grounds to believe their 
cargoes belonged moſt of them to 
French merchants; upon which he 
ſent them under the convoy of ſome 
frigates, into Plymouth. 'This made 
a great noiſe, the Swediſh miniſter 
interpoſed, and ſome of our ſtateſ- 
dien were inclined to diſapprove fir 
CG-orge's conduct. Sir George in- 
ſiſted, that the matter ſhould be 
brought to a fair trial before a court 
of admiralty; where, upon the clear- 
eſt evidence, it appeared, that theſe 
Swediſh ſhips were freighted by 
French merchants, partly wit 
French goods, but chiefly with In- 
dian merchandize, which had been 
taken out of Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips ; and that the Swedes had no 
further concern therein, than as 
they received 2 per cent. by way 
of gratification for lending their 
names, procuring paſſes, and taking 
other neceſſary precautions for 
ſcrreving the French merchants 
eG; fo that the whole of this 
rich feet was adjudged to be good 
rie; and the clamours, that had 
Geek raiſed againſt fir George Rooke, 
were converted into general ap- 
plauſe. The war ending this y. he 
pave orders for laying up the great 
ſkips, and then returned to tovn, 
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where he was received with equal 
ſatisfaction by all parties. Bein 
next y. elected member for Por 
mouth, and voting moſtly with thoſe 
who were called tories, great pains 
were taken to ruin him in the king's 
opinion; but, to the immortal honour 
of k. William, when preſſed to re- 
move fir George Rooke from his 
ſeat at the admiralty board, he an- 
ſwered plainly, I will not. Sir 
George Rooke ſerved me faithfully 
at ſea,- and I will never diſplace 
him for acting as he thinks moſt for 
the ſervice of his country, in the 
houſe of commons. An anſwer truly 
worthy of a Britiſh p. as it tends to 
preſerve the freedom of the conſti- 
tution, and the liberty of parlia- 
ments. In 1700 a war broke out 
the north, where fir George was 
ſent with a fleet, and effectually per- 
formed the bufineſs he was ſent a- 
bout. Sir George Rooke was elected 
in the new parliament of 1701 for 
Portſmouth. The miniſtry perſuad- 
ed the k. to abet the inrereſt of fir 
Thomas Littleton againſt Robert 
Harley, eſq; afterward the famous 
earl of Oxford; and with this view 
his majaſty ſpoke to fir George Rooke, 
fir Charles Hedges, and ſeveral o- 
ther perſons of dillinfion, in favour 
of fir Thomas ; however, they vo- 
ted for mr. Harley, who was ac- 
cordingly placed in the chair. Up- 
on the acceſſion of q. Anne in 1702, 
fir George was conſtituted vice-ad- 
miral and lieutenant of the fleets and 
ſeas of this kingdom; and upon 
the declaration of war againſt France, 
it was reſolved, that he ſhould com- 
mand the grand fleet ſent againſt 
Cadiz, the duke of Ormond having 
the command in chief of the land 
forces. On the 19th of Aug. 1702, 
the fleet ſailed, and had for ſevexal 
days a fair but very gentle wind ; 
and in their paſſage home, the ad- 
miral, on the 6th Oct. received an 
account from capt. Hardy, that rig 
8 . 
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eons, under the eſcort of a ſtrong 
rench ſquadron, were got into the 
harbour of Vigo; upon which ſir 
George reſolved to attack them; 
accordingly the fleet failed for Vigo, 
and on the 11th Oct. came before the 
harbour of Rodondello, where the 
French commodore had neglected 
nothing for putting that place into 
the beſt poſture of defence poſſible; 
which however did not ſignify much, 
for a detachment of 15 Engliſh 
and 10 Dutch men of war of the 
line of battle, and all the fire- 
ſhips were ordered in, the frigates 
and bomb veſſels were to follow the 
rear of the detachment, and the 
great ſhips were to move after them, 
whilſt the army was to land near 
Rodondello. The whole was per- 
formed under fir George's directions, 
with admirable conduct and bravery, 
all the ſhips deſtroyed or taken; 
prodigious damage done to the 
enemy, and vaſt wealth acquired by 
the allies. He arrived in the Downs 
17th Nov. A new parliament being 
called, fir George was,in his abſence, 
choſen member for Portſmouth, and 
upon his taking his ſeat in the houſe, 
the ſpeaker was directed to return 
him thanks. In 1704 fir George 
Rooke took Gibraltar, an account of 
which is here inſerted in his own words, 
found in the London Gazette, No. 
4045. The 17th July, the fleet be- 
ing then about 7 leagues to the eaſt- 
ward of Tetuan, a council of war 
was held on board the Royal Ca- 
therine, wherein it was reſolved to 
make a ſudden attempt upon Gib- 
raltar; and accordingly the fleet 
failed thither ; and the 21ſt, got 
into that bay ; and at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, the marines, Eng- 
liſh and Dutch, to the number of 
1800, with the prince of Heſſe at the 
head of them, were put on ſhore on 
the neck of land to the northward of 
the town, to cut off any communi- 


cation with the country. His high- 


RO 
neſs having poſted his men there, ſent 


a ſummons to the goveryor to ſurren- 
der the place for the ſervice of his ca- 
tholic majeſty, which he rejected with 
great obſtinacy ; the admiral, on the 
22d in the morning, gave orders that 
the ſhips which had been appointed 
to cannonade under the command of 
rear-admiral Byng, and rear-admiral 
Vanderduſſen, as alſo thoſe which 
were to batter the ſouth mole-head, 
commanded by capt. Hicks, of the 
Yarmouth, ſhould range themſelves 
accordingly ; but the wind blowing 
contrary, they could not poſſibly get 
into their places till the day was 
ſpent. In the mean time, to amuſe 
the enemy, ,capt. Whitaker was ſent 
with ſome boats, who burnt a French 
privateer of 12 guns at the mole. 
The 23d, ſoon after break of day, 
the ſhips being all placed, the àd- 
miral gave the ſignal for beginning 
the cannonade ; which was perform- 
ed with very great fury, above 15,000 
ſhot being made in 5 or 6 hours, 
againſt the town, inſomuch, that the 
enemy were ſoon beat from their 
— eſpecially at the ſouth Mole- 

ad, whereupon the admiral con- 
ſidering, that by gaining the fortiſi- 
cation, they ſhould of conſequence 
reduce the town, ordered captain 
Whitaker, with all the boats armed, 
to endeavour to poſſeſs himſelf of it, 
which was performed with great ex- 
pedition. But capt. Hicks and capt. 
Jumper, who lay next the mole, 
had puſhed aſhore with their pin- 
naces, and ſome other boats, before 
the reſt could come up ; whereupon 
the enemy ſprung a mine, that blew 
up the fortifications upon the mole, 
killed two lieutenants, and about 40 
men, and wounded about 60 : how- 
ever, our men kept poſſeſſion of the 
great platform, which they had made 
themſelves maſters of; and capt. 


Whitaker landed with the reſt of the 


ſeamen, which had been ordered up- 
on this ſervice ; they advanced, and 
*K 4 took 
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todle 4 tedoubt, or ſmall baſtion, half. 
way between the mole and the town, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of many 
of the enemy's cannon. The admi- 
ral then ſent a letter to the governor, 
and at the ſame time a meſſage to 
the prince of Heſſe to ſend to him a 
2 ſummons; which his 

ighneſs did accordingly ; and on 
the 24th, in the morning, the go- 
vernor deſired to capitulate, hoſtages 
were exchanged, and the capitulation 
being — the prince marched 
into the town in the evening, and 
took poſſeſſion of the land, =. north 
mole gates, and the out-works. The 
town was extremely ſtrong, and had 
100 guns mounted, all facing the ſea, 
and the two narrow paſſes to the 
land, and was well ſupplied with am- 
munition, The officers who have 
viewed the fortifications, affirm, there 
never was ſuch an attack as the ſea- 
men made; for that 5o men might 
have defended thoſe works againſt 
thouſands. Ever ſince our coming 
to the Bay, great numbers of Spani- 
ards have appeared on the hills; 
but none of them have thought fit to 
advance towards us. After this re- 
markable ſeryice, the Dutch admiral 
thought of nothing but returning 
home, and actually detached 6 men 
of war to Liſbon ; ſo little appear- 
ance was there then of an engage- 
ment. But, on the gth of Aug. the 
French fleet, under the command of 
the count de Thoulouſe, was firſt ſeen 
at ſea, and appeared to be, by much, 
the ſtrongeſt ſquadron that had been 
equipped during this whole war; the 
Englith admiral, however, reſolved 
to do all that lay in his power to force 
them to an engagement. In fir 
George's letter, dated from on board 
the Royal Catherine, oF Cape St. 
Vincent, Auguſt 27, O. S. 1704, ad- 
dreſſed to prince George of Denmark, 
he ſays. We bore down upon the 
enemy in order of battle, a little af- 
ter 10 & clock, when being but a- 
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bout half gun-ſhot from them, 
ſet all thei. ſails at once, and — 
to ſtretch a-head, and weather us, ſo 
that our admiral. after firing a chace- 
gon at the French admiral, to ſtay for 
im, of which he took no notice, put 
the fignal out, and began the battle, 
which fell very heavy on the Royal 
Catherine, St. George, and the 
Shrewſbury. About 2 in the after- 
noon the enemy's van gave way to 
ours, and the battle ended with the 
day, when the enemy went away, by 
the help of their gallies, to the lee- 
ward, The enemy had a ſuperiority 
of 600 great guns, and the advantage 
of cleaner ſhips. The commons, in 
their addreſs, complimented the q. up- 
on the advantages obtained at ſea, 
under the conduct of our admiral. 
After this, finding himſelf not agree- 
able to the people at the helm, he 
retired from public buſineſs, and lived 
hoſpitably among his neighbours, 
and left behind him a moderate for- 
tune; ſo moderate, that when he 
came to make his will, it ſurpriſed 
thoſe who were preſent ; but fir 
George aſſigned the reaſon in few 
words. I do not leave much, ſaid 
he, but what I leave. was honeſtly 


gotten, it never coſt a ſailor a tear, or 


the nation a farthing.“ After he was 
laid aſide, a privy-ſeal was offered 
him for making up his accounts, but 
he refuſed it, and made them up in 
the ordinary way, and with all the 
exactneſs imaginable. The gout, 
which had for many years greatly af- 
flicted him, put a period to his life 
on the 24th of Jan. 1708-9, in the 
58th y. of his age. He was thrice 
married, but left only one ſon, b. of 
the ſecond ; George Rooke, eſq; 
His executors erected to his memory 
a beautiful monument in the cathe- 
dral church of Canterbury, on which 
was inſcribed an elegant epitaph in 
Latin, 

RAMSAY, (Andrew Michael) fre. 
quently tiled the Chevalict Ramſay, 
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& polite writer in the 18th century, 
was deſcended from a younger branch 
of an ancient family of his name, in 
Scotland, and was b. the gth of June, 
1686, at Ayre, in that kingdom, 
where he alſo received the firlt part 
of his education, As ſoon as he was 
fit for the univerſity, he removed to 
Edinburgh, and diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf by his and proficiency 
there, he was ſent for to St. Andrews, 
in order to attend a ſon of the earl of 
Weems, in that univerſity. Not con- 
tent with the advantage of. a li- 
beral education at home, he went at 
length to Leyden, in Holland, where 
falling into the acquaintance of Poi- 
ret, the celebrated myſtic divine, he 
became tinRured with thoſe doctrines, 
and reſolved; for further ſatisfaction, 
to conſult M. Fenelon, the much- 
famed archbp. of Cambray, who 
had long imbibed ſome of the fun- 
damental principles of that theolo- 
gy. Our ſtudent, before he left 
Scotland, had conceived a diſguſt to 
the eſtabliſhed religion of the coun- 
in which he was bred ; and in 
that ill humour, having caſt his eye 
upon the other chriſtian churches, he 
could ſee none to his liking ; he be- 
came diſpleaſed with all, and thence 
ave into the principles of deiſm. 
During his abode in Holland, he grew 
more confirmed in that way of think- 
ing, yet without coming to any fixed 
determination. In this unſettled ſtate 
of mind, he arrived at Cambray, in 
the y. 1710. The archbp. received 
him with all that paternal goodneſs, 
the fame of which had brought him 
this viſitor; with whoſe addreſs and 
converſation he was ſo much pleaſed, 
that he took him into his family, 
heard with patience and attention the 
hiſtory of his religious principles ; 
entered heartily with him into a diſ- 
cuſſion of them, which continued in 
various conferences for the ſpace of 
6 months, and, in the end, made 


him as good a catholic as himſelf; 
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accordingly he retained a warm af. 
fection and eſteem for his diſciple 
ever after. This worthy and amiable 
prelate died in July, 1715, and the 
2 out of a grateful reſpect to 
is maſter's memory, wrote and pub- 
liſhed the hiſtory of his life. The 
truth is, the province could not bat 
be agreeable to him, fince in ex- 
— and defending his preceptor's 
principles, he explained and defend- 
ed his own. . Nor was it his religious 
ſentiments only, that Mr. Ramſay 
drew from this fountain. Whatever 
he poſſeſſed of the ſublime in — 
ſophy, and the beautiful in polite li- 
terature, was owing to the inſtruc- 
tions of the ſame great maſter. Hi- 
therto he had been in the ſtate of a 
novitiate; the archbp. of Cambray 
formed the man, and accompliſhed 
the ſcholar. And hence too, the 
ſubſequent, courſe of his life received 
its direction. M. Fenelon had been 
2 to the duke of Burgundy, 
eir apparent, after the death of his 
father, the Dauphin, to the crown of 
France. Mr. Ramſay having firſt been 
governor to the duke de Chateau- 
Thiery, and the prince du Turenne, 
was made knt. of the order of St. 
Lazarus, and afterwards ſent for to 
. Rome by the Chevalier de St. Geor 
ſtiled there k. of Great-Britain, with 
the appellation of James III. to take 
the charge of educating his children. 
He went accordingly to that court in 
1724, with a view of entering upon 
the charge; but the intrigues and 
diſſenſions which he found upon his 
arrival there, gave him ſo much un- 
eaſineſs, that he got leave to depart, 
and preſently returned to Paris. And 
from thence, the enſuing y. he croſſed 
the water to his own country; where 
he was kindly received by the late d. 
of Argyle and Greenwich, in whoſe 
family he reſided ꝙ or 10 5. With 
this noble and generous patron he 
enjoyed all that tranquil leiſure which 
is the ſole happineſs of a ſtudious 
life; 
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life ; and he employed it in writing 
ſeveral ingenious pieces, were 
well received by the public. In the 
mean time, he received an uncon- 
teſted teſtimony of his merit, in an 
honourable degree of doctor of law, 
which was conferred upon him by the 
univerſity of Oxford, in April 1730. 
After his return to France, he reſided 
ſometimes at Pontoiſe, a feat of the 
prince de Turenne, d. de Bouillon, 
with whom he continued in the poſt 
of intendant, till his death; which 
happened on the 6th of May, 1743, 
at St. German en Laie, where his 
corps was interred in the pariſh- 
church ; but his heart was depoſited 
in the nunnery of St. Sacrement, at 
Paris. A little before his death, he 
wrote 2 letters in defence of Mr. 
Pope's religious principles. Theſe 
letters, too long to be inſerted here, 
may be ſeen in the Bi hia 
Britannica. After his death, be- 
ſides a ſmall piece in 8vo. entitled, 
A Plan of Education, there was 
printed at Glaſgow a capital work. 
entitled, Philoſophical Principles of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, ex- 
plained and unfolded in a geometri- 
cal order, 1749, in 2 vols. 4to. The 
reſined perplexity of this laborious 
performance, gives ſome countenance 
to the character that has been given 
him of a Pyrrhoniſt. He was alſo 
author of ſeveral other works, among 
which are, A diſcourſe upon the Epic 
poem, prefixed to the latter editions 
of Fenelon's Telemachus, and The 
Travels of Cyrus. 

RAPIN de 'Thoyras (Paul de) 
youngeſt ſon of James de Rapin, 
lord of Thoyras, was deſcended of 
a good family, and was born at 
Caſtres, March the 25th. 1661. He 
was. educated at firſt under a tutor 
in his father's houſe, and afterwards 
ſent to Puylaureus, and thence to 
Saumur. About the beginning of 
the y. 1679, he returned to his fa- 
ther's houſe, with a delign to apply 
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himſelf ſeri to the of the 
law ; a br 2 
progreſs, when he found himſelf 
under an obligation, as a great many 
other young gentlemen were, of 
being admitted an advocate, u 
the news of an edi&, which ſon 
after came out, forbidding a doQor's 
degree to any who had not ſtudied 
5 y. in ſome univerſity. The ſame 
y. the court of the edict was ſup- 
reſſed, which obliged mr. Rapin's 
amily to remove to Toulouſe. Mr. 
Rapin obſerving the unhappy con- 
dition of the proteſtants, which every 
day grew worle, deſired his father, 
to conſent that he might quit the 
— of the law, and apply 
imſelf to that of the ſword, but 
received an anſwer, which tended 
only to the gaining time: this ſtate 
of uncertainty very much abated his 
ardour in the ſtudy of the law; 
however, he pleaded one cauſe and 
one only, and then with more than 
ordinary attention applied himſelf to 
the mathematics and muſic, in 
which he became 3 ood pro- 
ficient. In 1685 his father died; and 
two months after the edi& of Nantes 
being revoked, mr. Rapin, with his 
mother and brothers, retired to a 
country houſe ; but as the perſecu- 
tion in a ſhort time after was carried 
to a great height, he and his young- 
eſt brother, in March 1686, went 
to England. But as he had no hopes 
of any ſettlement in that kingdom, 
his ſtay there was but very ſhort; 
he went to Holland, where he had 
ſome relations, and liſted himſelf 
in the company of French volun- 
teers at Utrecht, commanded by 
mr. Rapin, his couſin- german. He 
did not quit his company till he 
followed the p. of Orange into 
England, where, in 1689, the lord 
Kingſton made him his own enſign 3 
in which poſt he went into Ireland, 
where, at the ſiege of Carrickfergus, 
which was undertaken ſoon — 
oy 
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their landing, he gained the eſteem 
of all the officers of his regiment, 
eſpecially that of lieutenant colonel 
Fielding, whoy before the cloſe of 
that y. procured him a lieutenant's 
commiſſion. In the beginning of 
the y. 16go, the regiment in which 
he ſerved was given to lieutenant 
general Douglas, who, upon the re- 
commendation of 4 French colonels, 
received mr. Rapin with greater diſ- 
tinction than any other of the ſubal- 
terns, and afterwards repoſed a very 
great confidence in him. Mr. Rapin 
was preſent at the battle of the Boyne. 
At the ſiege of Limeric he was ſhot 
through the ſhoulder. Not long af- 
ter this, he was appointed, by gene- 
ral Douglas, capt. of the company 
in which he had been enſign. The y. 
following, that general, who com- 
manded the Scots Guards, being or- 
dered for Flanders, made choice of 
mr. Rapin to be Aid de Camp, 
whoſe ill ſtate of health would not 
allow him to accept that offer. He 
continued in Ireland till towards the 
end of the year 1693, when he was 
ordered for England, without any 
reaſon aſſigned; but a letter, which 
he received at the ſame time from 
mr. Belcaſtle, informed him, that he 
was to be tutor to the ſon of the earl 
of Portland, He immediately went 
to London, and entered upon his 
charge. This put a period to all his 
hopes of riſing in the army. All the 
return made him, was leave to 
reſign his company to his brother, 
who was afterwards lieutenant-colonel 
of Engliſh dragoons, and died in 
the y. 1719. While the e. of Port- 
land was ambaſſador in France, he 
was obliged to be ſometimes in that 
kingdom, often in England, and not 
ſeldom in Holland ; but at length he 
ſettled -at the Hague, where the 
young lord Portland was learning his 
exerciſes. While he reſided here, 
in 1699, he married Marianne Teſ- 
tard ; but this marriage neither abat- 
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ed his care of his pupil,nor 
his accompanying him in his travels, 
which they began with a tour thro? 
Germany, where. they made ſome 
ſtay at different courts, bat eſpeciall 
at that of Vienna. Havi finiſhed 
their tiavels, which put an end to 
his employment, he returned to his 
family at the Hague, where he con- 
tinued ſome y. He employed his 
leiſure hours in the ſtudy of fortiſi- 
cation, but eſpecially of hiſtory ; 
which occaſioned his making __ 
general and particular chronologi 
and genealogical tables. But as he 
found his — increafe, he re- 
ſolved to retire to ſome cheap coun« 
try, and accordingly removed to 
Wezel, where he wrote the works 
publiſhed by him. Tho' he was of 
a ſtrong conſtitution, yet 17 years ap- 
plication (for ſo long he was in com- 
poſing his hiſtory of England) en- 
tirely ruined his health. About 3 
y. before his/death, he found him- 
ſelf exhauſted, and often felt great 
pains in his ſtomach. At length a 
violent fever, with an opprefion at 
his ſtomach, put an end to his life 
the 7th day, which was May the 16th, 
1725, he being then 64 y. old. He 
left one ſon and 6 daughters, He 
was naturally of a ſedate temper. 
While he was in the army, this dif. 
poſition, which inclined him to ſeek 
the company of ſpeculative perſons, 
injured him in the opinion bf ſome 
of his comrades, who would have 
had him partner in their diverſions ; 
but on the other hand, it gained him 
the eſteem and friendſhip of many 
men of merit, who were in conſider. 
able poſts. He compoled ſeveral little 
lively pieces, both in proſe and verſe ; 
but as they were upon light ſubjects, 
and written for the diverſion of his 
friends, he thought them not worth 
reviſing. 

RAY (John) ſon of mr. Roger Ray, 
a blackſmith, by Elizabeth his with 


- 


was born at Black Notley in Eſſex, 
: Nov, 
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Nov. 29, 1628. He received the 
firſt rudiments of his learning at the 
mar- ſchool at Braintree, in the 
aid county, under mr. Love; and 
on the 28th of June 1644, was ad- 
mitted into Catherine-hall in Cam- 
bridge, where he continued about a 
year and three quarters, and then re- 
moved to Trinity- college in the ſame 
univerſity, In 1648 he took the de- 
gre 125 chelor of arts, and the 18th 
of Sept. 1649, was elected one of 
the minor- fellow /s of the college, and 
about ſix months after one of the 
major-fellows. He was afterwards 
one of the ſenior-fellows of that col- 
lege. In 1651 he took the degree 
— maſter of arts. His intenſe ap- 
lication to his ſtudies having injured 
Fis health, . he was obliged, at his 
leiſure hours, to exerciſe himſelf b 
riding and walking in the fields, whic 
led him to the ſtudy of plants. In 
1660 he publiſhed at Cambridge, in 
8vo, his Catalogus Plantarum circa 
Cantabrigiam naſcentium. Decem- 
ber the 23d the ſame year, he was 
ordained deacon and prieſt, by dr. 
Robert Sanderſon, bp. of Lincoln, 
at his chapel in Barbican, London. 
In 1661, he accompanied Francis 
Willoughby, eſq; and others, in 
ſearch of plants, and other natural 
curioſities, into the north of Eng- 
land, and thence into Scotland ; they 
returned to England by Carliſle, and 
arrived at Cambridge Sept. 7th. In 
1662 he quitted his fellowſhip of 
Trinity-college, which he had en- 
joyed near 13 years; in which time 
he had been burſar of the college, 
and tutor to many of the gentry and 
clergy in England. The reaſon of 
his quitting his fellowſhip was, that 
though he had never taken the ſo- 
lemn league and covenant, believing 
it to he an unlawful oath, as he often 
declared, yet he could not in the oath 
of abjuration ſwear, that he did not 
believe it to be binding upon others. 


In the y. 1663, 1664, and 1665, 
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he travelled with mr. Willoughby 
above mentioned, mr..Skippon, and 
mr. Bacon, through Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, France, &c. of which 
he afterwards publiſhed an account, 
In 1667, he and mr. Willoughby 
made a ſecond tour into the weſt of 
England, and upon his return to 
London, Nov. 17th, he was admitted 
fellow of the royal ſociety. In 
1690 he publiſhed, in 8vo, his Ca- 
talogus Plantarum Angliz, and in 
1672, his Dictionariolum Trilingue 
ſecundum locos communes, in 8vo, 
In June that'y. mr. Willoughby dy- 
ing, appointed him one of his exe- 
cutors and guardians to his children, 
and left him an annuity of 60 J. 
per annum. In July 1673, he mar- 
ried Margaret, one of the daughters 
of John Oakley, of the pariſh of 
Launton, in Oxfordſhire, gent. by 
whom he had 4 daughters, 3 of 
whom ſurvived him. He wrote ſe- 
veral works beſides thoſe above-men- 
tioned. The latter part of his life 
was attended with much pain, occa- 
fioned by certain ulcers in his legs, 
though it did not prevent him from 
proſecuting his ſtudies till about 3 
months before his death. As he was 
not born to any paternal eſtate, ſo he 
was not maſter of any conſiderable 
one, having often refuſed perferment; 
the legacy of mr. Willoughby bein 

the greateſt part of what he — 


In his converſation he was modeſt, 


affable, and communicative. He 
was a man of ſtrict probity, charita- 
ble, ſober, frugal, ſtudious and re- 
ligious, allotting the greateſt part of 
his time to devotion and his ſtudies, 
He died Jan. the 17th 1703-6. He 
ſettled all his eſtate on his wife and 
daughters, except 2 ſmall legacy to 
the poor of his own pariſh, and 5 
pounds to Trinity-college in Cam- 
bridge, to purchaſe books for the 1:- 
brary there. All his collections of 
natural curioſities, he beſtowed on 
mr. Samuel Dale, author of the 
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| Pharmacologia, to whom he - cauſed 


them to be delivered about a week 
before his death. 
RICHLIEU - PLESSIS (Armand 
Jean du) was the 3d fon of Francis 
du Pleſſis, lord of Richlieu, cheva- 
lier of the orders of the k. and grand 
provoſt of France, of an ancient and 
noble family. He was b. at Paris 
Sept. 5, 1585, and was carefully 
— up in the ſtudy of the 
Belles-Lettres and the Sciences, in 
which he made a great progreſs in a 
little time. At the age of 22, he 
was received into the houſe of the 
Sorbonne, obtained of pope Paul 
V. a deſpenſation for the biſhopric of 
of Lucon, and was conſecrated at 
Rome, by cardinal de Givry, April 
17, 1607. Upon his return to 
France, he got himſelf advanced at 
court, by the means of the marchio- 
neſs Guercheville and marſhal d' 
Ancre. Q. Mary de Medicis, then 
regent of the kingdom, made him her 
reat almoner ; afterward, in 1616, 
ecretary of ſtate, with precedence 
of the other ſecretaries of ſtate, but 
after the death of marſhal d'Ancre, 
which happened in 1617, Mary de 
Medicis having — baniſhed to 
Blois, he followed her thither, but 
becoming ſuſpected by the d. de 
Luynes, he had orders to retire to 
Avignon. The k. recalled him in 
1619, and ſent him to Angouleſme, 
where he inclined the q. to an ac- 
commodation, which was concluded 
in 1620. In conſequence of this 


| treaty, the d. of Luynes obtained 


a cardinal's hat, from pope Gre- 
gory XV. and gave in marriage M. 
de Combalet to M. de Vignerod. 
After the death of the conſtable de 
Luynes, cardinal Richlieu continuing 
his ſervices was admitted into the 
council in 1624, by the patronage 
of the q. He was afterwards de. 
clared prime miniſter of ſtate, pre- 
ſident of the councils, grand maſter, 
chief and ſuperintendant- general of 


RIC 
the navigation and commerce of 
France. He preſerved the iſland of 
Rhe in 1627, and undertook the 
ſame y. the ſiege of Rochelle againſt 
the Hugonots, He took this city 
OR. 28, 1628. He accompanied 
the k. to the aſſiſtance of the d. of 
Mantua in 1629, and cauſed the 
ſiege of Caſal to be raiſed. Upon 
his return, he forced the Hugonots 
to accept of a treaty of pacification, 
which was concluded at Alais, and 
completed the ruin of the proteſtant 

Six months after gettin 

imſelf declared lieutenant — 

beyond the mountains, he took Pig- 
nerol, ſuccoured Caſal à ſecond 
time, _— by the marquis Spi- 
nola, defeated, by the d. de 
Montmorenci- at the battle of Veil- 
lance, general Doria, July 10, 1630, 
and made himſelf maſter of all Sa- 
voy. The k. who fell ſick, being 
returned to Lyons, the q. mother 
and ſeveral of the grandees took ad- 
vantage 'of this ine to conſpire 
againſt the cardinal Richlieu, and to 
decry his conduct to the k. They 
ſucceeded ſo well, that his majeſty 
promiſed to diſgrace him. The car- 
dinal ſeemed to be undone, and had 
already made preparations to retire to 
Havre de Grace, which he had made 
choice of for the place of his retreat, 
when, by the advice of cardinal de 
Valette, knowing the q. had not ac- 
companied the to Verſailles, he 
went to him. He preſently over- 
threw the accuſations of his enemies, 
juſtiſied his conduct, ſhewed him the 
advantages and neceſſity of his being 
miniſter, and ſo worked upon his 
majeſty by his arguments, that from 
that moment he became more power- 
ful than ever. He made all his ene- 
mies undergo the {ame ſufferings 
they had intended for him. From 
henceforth he had a great aſcendance 
over the k. and having ſucceeded in 
one of his two projects, the deſtruc- 
tion of the Hugonots, he now ap- 
plied 
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plied to the means of putting the 


other in execution, which was, cruſh- 
ing the exceſſive power of the houſe 
of Auſtria. Ihe principal and moſt 
eſſieacious of theſe means, was the 
treaty which he concladed, Jan. 23, 
1631, with Guſtayus Adolphus k. of 
Sweden, to carry the war into the 
very heart of Germany. He alſo 
entered into a leagne with the d. of 
Bavaria, fecured Lorraine to himſelf, 
ſtirred up ſome of the princes of the 
empire againſt the emperor, treated 
with the Hollanders to continue the 
war againſt Spain, favoured the Por- 
tugal and Catalans when they flung 
off the Spaniſh yoke; at length he 
took ſo many meaſures, and employ- 
ed ſo many means, that he accom- 
pliſhed his deſign. Hz» carried on 
the war with ſucceſs, when worn out 
by long application to buſineſs, he 
died in his palace at Paris, Dec. 4, 
1642, aged 58; and was interred in 
the Sorbonne, 

ROHAN (Henry duke of) peer of 
France, p. of Leon, colonel-general 
of the Swiſs and Griſons, b. at the 
caſtle of Blein, in Brittany, in 1579, 
of a father and mother who were 
both proteſtants. At the age of 18, 
he ſignalized himſelf at the ſiege of 
Amiens, in the preſence of Henry 
IV. and after the death of that mo- 
narch, by whom he was tenderly be- 
loved, he maintained three religious 
wars, in which he commanded in 
chief as generaliſſimo of the proteſ- 
tants. "The firſt was kindled upon 
the reſolution taken by Lewis XIII. 
20 re-eſtabliſh the roman catholic 
religion in Bern, and it ended to 
the advantage of the whole proteſtant 
body. The 2d was begun by Rich- 
lieu, who, to cruſh the proteſtants, 
blocked up Rochelle by ſca and land; 
but after a great deal of ravaging 
and blood-ſhed, peace was again 
concluded, and they 
bath ſides for the third war; which 
broke out by the fiege of Rochelle, in 


ported himfel 


repared on 
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form, Aſter the taking of this place, 
which was a evan de, Rohan ſu 


merely hy the reſourceg 
of his genius, and did not ſubmit, 
but upon advantageous terms, which 
were granted by the peace of 1629. 
He was then received into the good 
graces of his k. but not liking to live 
at court, he retired into the territo- 
ries of the republic of Venice, wha 
choſe him for their generaliſſimo: 
and there it was he compoſed moſt of 
his works. He was removed from 
hence by his ſovereign, who ſent him 
ambaſſador to Switzerland, and the 
Griſons. He compoſed the differences 
among theſe people, who choſe him 
for their general, and he brought it 
about by ſeveral victories, to drive 
the Germans entirely out of Valte- 
lina, an important country to the 
houſe of Auſtria. He alfo 4 the 
Spaniards from thence, and having 
made this country for ever famous, 
by the moſt noble and courageous 
actions, he found himſelf, all at 
once, abandoned by the miniſtry of 
France, who recalled him to court; 
but he knew too well the fate which 
the hatred of Richlieu, jealous of 
his ſervices, intended him, and he 
choſe rather to retire to his friend the 
d. of Weymar, in whoſe army he 
ſtill ſerved his ungrateful country, 
He was wounded the 13th of April, 
1638, in the firſt battle of Rhine- 
feld, and died of his wounds in the 
abbey of Cuneyeld, in Switzerland. 
He was a man of a beautiful foul, 
a firm mind, an heroic courage, a 
conſtancy ſuperior to the frowns of 
fortune, and ſteady to his profeſſion 
of the proteſtant religion, There 
are memoirs of him. 
ROSCOMMON (Wentworth Dil- 
lon, earl of) was deſcended of an 
ancient family jn Ireland, and was 
ſon of James Dillon, earl of Roſ- 
common, in that kingdom, where 
his ſon Wentworth, who is the ſub» 
ject of this article, was born, "_ 
lat 


ROS 
that kingdom was under the admi- 


- nitration of the e. of Strafford, to 


whom his lordſhip's mother, deſcend- 
ed from the Boyntons of Bramſton, 
in Yorkſhire, was nearly related 
and when he was baptized, the 1 
lieutenant gave him the ſurname of 
his own family, Wentworth. He 
paſſed the firſt years of his infancy in 
Ireland, and was educated in the 


proteſtant religion. The e. of Straf-- 


ford afterwards ſent for him over in- 
to England, and placed him at his 
own ſeat in Yorkſhire, under the tui- 
tion of dr. Hall, afterwards bp. of 
Norwich, a perſon of eminent learn- 
ing and piety. By him he was in- 


ſtructed in Latin, and without learn- 


ing the common rules of grammar, 
which he could never retain in his 
memory, he attained to write in that 
language with claſſical elegance and 
ropriety, and with ſo much eaſe, that 
he choſe to correſpond with thoſe 
friends who had learning ſufficient 
to ſupport the commerce. When the 


cloud began to gather over England, 


and thee. of Strafford was impeached, 
by the advice of lord primate Uſher, 
he was ſent to complete his education 
at Caen, in Normandy, under the 
famous monſieur Bochart. After 
ſome y. he travelled to Rome, where 
he grew familiar with the moſt va- 
luable remains of antiquity, applying 
himſelf particularly to the knowledge 
of medals, which he gained to per- 
fection, and ſpoke Italian with fo 
much grace and fluency, that he was 
frequently miſtaken for a native. 
Soon after the reſtoration he returned 
to England, where he was graciouſly 
received by k. Charles the II. and 
made capt. of the band of penſion- 
ers. In the gaieties of that age he 
was tempted to indulge a violent paſ- 
ſion for gaming, by which he fre- 
quently hazarded his life in duels, and 
exceeded the bounds of a moderate 
fortune. A diſpute with the lord 


privy ſeal, about part of his eſtate, 


ROS 


obli him to reviſit his native 
— he reſigned his poſt in the 
Engliſh court; and ſoon after his ar- 
rival at 72 the — - Ormond 
appointed him e guards. 
—— he dull Ferained his exceſ- 
five for gaming, which en- 
him in the following adven- 

ture. As he returned to his lodgi 
from a gaming table, he was attack- 
ed in the dark by three ruffians, who 
were employed to aſſaſſinate him. 
The e. defended himſelf with ſo much 
reſolution, that he diſpatched one of 
the aggreflors, whilit a gentleman, 
accidentally paſſing that way, inter- 
poſed, and difarmed another ; the 
third ſecured himſelf by flight. This 
nerous aſſiſtant was a di ed of- 
of good family, and fair repu- 
tation, but whoſe circumſtances were 
ſuch, that he wanted even a plain 
ſuit of clothes to make a decent ap- 


prom at the caſtle. But his lord- 
ip on this occaſion preſenting him 
to the d. of Ormond, prevailed with 
his grace that he might reſign his 
per of _ of the guards to his 
iend ; which, for about three y. 
the gentleman enjoyed, and upon his 
death the d. returned the commiſſion 
to his s benefactor. The 
pleaſure of the Engliſh court, and 
the friendſhips he had there contraQ- 
ed, were powerful motives for him 
to return to London. Soon after he 
came, he was made maſter of the 
horſe to the dutcheſs of York, and 
married the lady Frances, eldeſt 
daughter of Rich, e. of Burlington, 
who before had been the wife of col. 
Courtney. Here he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his writings ; and about this 
time, in imitation of thoſe learned 
and polite aſſemblies with which he 
had been acquainted abroad, he be- 
gan to form a ſociety for the refining 
and fixing the ſtandard of our lan- 
guage, in which his great friend, 
mr. Dryden, was a principal aſſiſtant. 
The carl had formed a reſolution to 
: paſs 
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the remainder of his life at 


would be beſt to fit next the chim- 
ney when. the chamber ſmoaked. 
Amidſt theſe reflections, he was ſeiz- 
ed by the gout ; and being too im- 
— of pain, he permitted a bold 

rench pretender to phyſic, to apply 
2 repelling medicine, in order to give 
bim preſent relief, which drove the 
diſtemper from his bowels, and in a 
Hort time put a period to his life, 
about Jan. the 17th, 1684, at his 
houſe near St. James's, Weſtminſter. 
The moment in which he expired, 
he cried out with a voice, that ex- 


preſſed the molt intenſe fervour of did on ſome occaſions durin 
gue rebellion ; but after all was 


devotion, 


My God, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forſake me at my end. 


From his tranſlation of the hymn 
Dies Iræ, Dies illæ. He was inter- 
red in Weſtminſter Abbey. His 
lordſhip wrote an eſſay on tranſlated 
verſe, and tranſlated Horace's art of 
— into blank verſe, and wrote 
veral other poems. Mr. Fenton ob- 
ſerves, That in our author's writ- 
ings we view the image of a mind 
that was naturally ſerious and ſolid, 
richly furniſhed and adorned with all 
the ornaments of arts or ſcience, and 
theſe ornaments unaffectedly diſpoſed 
in the moſt regular and elegant or- 
der.“ Mr. Pope likewiſe, in his Eſ- 
fay on Criticiſm, ſpeaks of his lord- 
ſhip in theſe terms : 
— — Roſcommon, not more learn'd 
than good, 

With manners gen'rous, as his 

noble blood ; 

To him the wit of Greece and 

Rome was known, 

And ev'ry author's merit, but his 

own. 

RUPERT, prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, d. of Cumberland, was 2d 
fon of Frederick, prince elector Pa- 
latine, afterwards elected k. of Bo- 


me, telling his friends, that it 
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hemia, and princeſs Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter to k. king James I. of England, 
He was b. Dec. 17, 1619. So early 
as 1632, he gave great proofs of 
his valour with the prince of Orange, 
at the fiege of Rhineberg. Five y. 
afrerwards he commanded a regi- 
ment of horſe in the German wars. 
In 1638 was taken priſoner by the 
Imperialiſts, and was a priſoner three 
y. tho' he might have obtained his 
liberty ſooner, if he would have 
turned -Roman-catholic. He came 
into England 1642, and was the 
ſame y. at the battle of Edge-hill, 
where he ſignalized his valour, as he 
the 


oft in England, he, with his bro- 
ther, went to France, and accom+ 
panied prince Charles to Holland, 
and engaged with him in that part of 
the navy that revolted to him from 
the parliament 1648. After the re- 
ſtoration in 1662, he was made pri- 
vy counſellor, and afterwards en- 
gaged very vigorouſly in the Dutch 
war, 1665 and 1666. He again 
went to ſea in 1673, where he per- 
formed nobly againſt the Dutch. A 
peace ſoon after ſucceeding, he im- 
proved the leiſure it afforded him to 
proſecute his chemical and philoſo- 
pbical ſtudies, wherein he had made 
ſome progreſs before, with great aſ- 
ſiduity, and took ſo much delight 
therein, that it rendered the moſt la- 
borious part of it pleaſant to him, 
not diſdaining the moſt dirty labour 
of the meaneſt mechanic; from which 
his induſtry he furniſhed poſterity 
with many curious arts, and uſeful 
inventions, whilſt others content them- 
ſelves with empty ſpeculations, he in- 
vented ametal, called afterhim, prince 
Rupert's metal. He departed this life 
Nov. 26, 1682, at Spring-Gardens, 
near Whitehall, and Dec. 6, following 
was interred amongſt the royal fami- 
lx, ink. Henry the VIIth's chapel, in 
Vellpunſe-Abbey. 
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ACKVILLE (Thomas), ca:l of 
Dorſet, lord high treaſurer of 
England, was b. at Buckhurſt, in the 
pariſh of Withiam in Suſſex, 1536, 
educated at Hart-hall, Oxford, re- 
moved to Cambridge, and ſoon diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf as an excellent 
poet, and wrote ſeveral pieces in 
Latin and Engliſh, moſt of which 
are probably now loſt. His induction 
to the Mirror of magiſtrates is ſlill ex- 
tant; a work conſiſting of — 
from Engliſh hiſtory, of eminent bad 
men, who had come to miſerable 
ends, firſt printed in 15 59. This 
work is ſo much in Spencer's manner, 
and the file ſo extremely alike, as 
to leave no doubt but that Mr. Sack." 
ville was the original of that great 
poet. His ſkill in dramatic poetry 
appears from his laſt 2 aQs of the 
Tragedy of Gorboduc ; the firlt 3 acts 
of which were written by Thomas 
Norton, Mr. Spence publiſhed an 
edition of this play 1536. Mr. Pope 
thinks that the writers of preceding 
ages might have improved much by 
copying from it. Mr. Sackville be. 
came a barriſter, entered himſelf of 
the Temple, and was eſteemed no 
way inferior to any of his time and 
ſtation. He was elected one of the 
knights for Weſtmoreland, 4th and 
5th of Mary, and was choſen for 
Suſſex, 1 Eliz. He afterward tra- 
velled, was impriſoned at Rome for 
14 days, through the inſtigation of 
tome, who hated him for his firmneſs 
to proteſtantiſm ; but behaved him- 
lelt ſo prudently, that he regained 
his liberty. Upon his return, he 
came into the poſſeſſion of a prodi- 
gious fortune, by his father's death; 
Vor. III. 


_ — A C * 
which through magnificence of ks. 
ing, was ſoon reduced: but Was 


brought to retrench his e 
through an odd incident. He was 


one day attending long upon an alde 
man, who had greatly enriched 
ſelf by his -purchaſes of him, when 
(ſays Fuller in his Worthies) his ge- 
nerous humour being ſenſible of the 
incivility of ſuch attendance, reſolved 
to be no more beholden to wealthy 
pride, and preſently turned a thrifty 
improver of the remainder of his 
eſtate. June 8, 1567, he was created 
baron of Bockhurſt, in Suſſex; 1571 
ſent ambaſſador to Charles I. k. of 
France; and in 1587 to the ſtates of 
Holland, upon their complaints of 
the earl of Leiceſter's proceedings, in 
order to examine that affair, and 
compoſe the difference. And though 
he managed his truſt faithfully, yet 
Leiceſter s intereſt with the queen 
prevailed ſo far, that he was conſined 
to his houſe for above 9 months. 
Upon the deith of the earl, he was 
reſtored to her majeſty's favour, and 
ſoon after made knt. of the garter: 
Dec. 1591, elected chancellor of Ox- 

ford ; 1598 conſtituted lord high t 
ſurer of England; March 13. — 
he was advanced, by James I, to the 
dignity of earl of Dorſet; April 19, 
1608, died ſuddenly at the council- 
table at Whitehall. and interred witli 
reat ſolemnity at Weſtminſter-· abbey. 
He was much admired for his elocu- 
tion, and the excellency of his pen; 
was hoſpitable, kind and generous to 
his tenants. For more than 20 y. his 
family amounted to at leait 120 per- 
ſons. He was ever zealous in true 
piety ; and to the utmoſt endeavoured 
. to 
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to ſuppreſs the prieſts and jeſuits, He 
married Cicely the daughter of fir 
John Baker, knt. by whom he had 
4 ſons, and 3 daughters. 
SACKVILLE (Edward) earl of 
Dorſet, and lord chamberlain to Cha. 
I. 3d fon of Rob. earl of Dorſet, 
> 7 grandſon of the preceeding Tho- 
mas, b. 1590, educated in Chriſt. 
church, Oxtord; and. was early di- 
ſtinguiſhed by his eminent abilities. 
He narrowly eſcaped with his life in 
a duel with lord Bruce, 1613, who 
was killed by him, near Antwerp, 
and with whom he had once a ſtrict 
friendſhip. He ſucceeded his brother 
Richard, carl of Dorſet, in 1624. 
In 1640 he was appointed one of the 
regents to provide for the peace and 
ty of the kingdom, during the 
king's abſence in Scotland, He ad- 
hered firmly to the king's intereſt, 
being apprehenſive of the confuſions 
in which the nation might be involv- 
ed ; and when the bill againſt the 
biſhops was depending in parliament, 
and means had been uſed to bring 
down the rabble to inſult them, he, 
as lord lieutenant of Middleſex, hav- 
ing the command of the train-bands, 
ordered them to fire; which ſo ter- 
rified the people, that they left the 
place. He was one of thoſe peers, 
who ſubſcribed a declaration, June 
15, 1642, of their being witneſſes 
of his majeſty's frequent and earneſt 
rofeſſions of his abhorring all de- 
— of making war upon the par- 
hament, and was afterwards ſent, 
with others, to. the houſes of par- 
kament, with a meſſage for peace. 
He ſupplied the king likewiſe with 
money, attended him in the field, and 
at the battle of Edge hill behaved 
himſelf with the greateſt bravery, 
kending on the troops that retook the 
royal ſtandard, which the enemy had 
taken. He was appointed alſo lord 
chamberlain of the houſhold, took 
all occaſions to procure an accommo- 
dations between his majeſty and the 
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parliament, in order to eſtabliſh the- 
tranquillity and welfare of his coun- 
2 When the k. was delivered to 
the Engliſh army, and brought to 
Hampton-court, his lordſhip was one 
of thoſe who repaired thither, in- 
tending to reſide as his council; but 
the army declaring againſt it, they 
were obliged to leave his majeſty. 
The remainder of his life was ſpent 
in retirement; and he was ſo deeply 
affected with the king's death, 

he never after went out of his houſe ; 
and died July 17, 1652, leaving 


iſſue, by Mary daughter of fir George 


Curzon, of Croxal, Derbyſhire, 2 
ſons, Richard, who ſucceeded him in 
honours ang eſtate, and Edward. For 
his perſon, wit, and learning, he was, 
acoording to lord Clarendon's cha- 
racter of him, eminently conſpicu- 
ous. He was of a ſharp diſcerning 
* ſpirit,” ſays that noble writer; a 
* man of an obliging nature, much 
* honour, great generoſity, and of 
* moſt entire fidelity to the crown.” - 
SAINT. JOHN (Henry) lord viſct. 
Bolingbroke, b. 1672, at Batterſea 
in Surry, the ſeat of that ancient and 
noble family. He was educated, thro' 
the inflaence of his grandmother and 
her confeſſor Daniel Burgeſs, in diſ- 
ſentary principles; but was after. 
wards ſent to Eton ſchool and to 

Oxford. His great underſtandin 
was early obſerved and »dmired. 
which was attended by a graceful 
perſon and a fine addreſs. 1700 
he married the daughter and co- 
heireſs of fir H. Wincheſcomb, bart. 
and the ſame y. was elected for the 
borough of Wotton Baſſet in Wilt- 
ſhire, He ſoon joined himſelf to R. 
Hanley, eſq. and his 49 He ſo 
greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, that 
April 10, 1704, he was made ſecre- 
trary at war, but 1707, when Mr. 
Harley reſigned the ſecretaryſhip for 
ſtate affais, he alſo reſigned his place; 
but 1710 when Mr. Harley was made 
chancellor and under-treaſurer of the 
exchequer 
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exchequer, Mr. St. John was appoint- 
ed ſecretary of 8 He had the 
honour to ſuſtain almoſt the whole 
weight of the — in nego- 
tiating the peace of Utrecht; a peace 
which — fince been cenfured 
by ſome * have never been able na 

roduce 10 a one; in 1712, 
- ated. — St. john of Le- 
diard-Tregoze in Wiltſhire, and viſct. 
Bolingbroke, but on the acceſſion of 
k. George I, the ſeals were taken 
from him. The next y. he privately 
withdrew to France, where he re- 
fuſed an offer from the chevalier, 
then at Bar, to engage in his ſervice, 
and laboured to 22 the — 
of his proſecution in En . He 
ſoon after retired to — and 
July following, upon receiving a meſ- 
ſage from ſome of his in Eng- 
land, complied with a fecond invi- 
tation from the' chevalier, ' and ac- 
cepting the ſeals of the ſecretary's 
office under him at Commercy, ſet 
out with them for Paris, to procure 
ſuccours for invading his own coun - 
try; he had previous to this ſtep been 
attainted of high treaſon. Before the 
expiration of 1715, his ſeals and 

pers were demanded and given op, 
and followed by a very ſevere aceu- 
ſation of treachery, incapacity, and 
neglect. This made kim very active 
to make his peace at home, and 
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 Marefilly, niece to thefamous Madame 


de Maintenon, and widow of 
marquis de Villette, with whom 
had a large fortune, but encumbered 
with a long and troubleſome lawſuit. 
In 1723 his majeſty granted him a 
full and free pardon, upon which he 
returned home, and 2 y. after ob- 
taining an act to reſtore him to his 
family - inheritance, and enabling him 
to make purchaſes, he choſe à ſeat 


of lord Tankervilles, at Dawley near 


Uxbridge in Middleſex, where he 
and his lady ſettled. But as he ftill 
ſtood excluded from a ſeat in the 
houſe of peers, he became inflamed, 
oppoſed the miniſter, and publiſhed 
a great many pieces with great bold- 
neſs, againſt the then meaſures, during 
the latter end of the laſt, and the 
inning of the . preſent reign ; he 
alſo publiſhed ſeveral eſſays in me- 
taphyſics. But upon a diſagreement 
with thoſe principally concerned with 
him, he laid down his pen, and in 
1735 retired to his ſeat, determined 
never more to engage in public affars. 
He had now paſſed his Goth y. when 
he ſettled at Fountainbleau, where 
he began a courſe of _— on the 
and uſe of hiftory, uppoſing 
2 be ridiculed for aſſuming a 
philoſophical air of ſtudy and con- 
templation, he addrefled a letter to 
lord Bathurſt, upon the True we of 


thro' the mediation of the earl of /fudy and retirement, in which he 


Stair, then ambaſſador at France, 
procured a promiſe of pardon upon 
certain conditions, from k. George I, 
who, July 2, 1716, created his father 
baron of Batterſea, and viſc. St. John. 
He at this time wrote Reflections upon 
exile, in which he has drawn the 
picture of his own exile. He alſo 
wrote ſome letters to exculpate him- 
ſelf from the charge mentioned above, 
and next y. drew up a vindication of 
his whole conduct, with reſpe& to 
the tories, in a letter to far W. Wynd. 
ham. His firſt lady being dead, he 
married Mary- Clara des Champs de 


ſhewed that it was not his intention 
to drop the oppoſition to the miniſter, 
but to change the manner ; which he 
carried on in ſeveral pieces, with a 
ſpirit equal to his former productions. 
Upon the death of his father, 1742, 
he ſettled at Batterſea, where he paſſed 
the remainder of his days, reſolving 
fince he could not obtain his ſeat again 
in the houſe of Peers, never more to 
meddle in public affairs. He died 
there, Nov. 15, 1751, and left the 
care and advantage of his MSS. toMr, 
Mallet, who publiſhed 3 tracts in one 
vol. 89. 1753, and 4 more the next y. 
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Theſe were preſented by the grand 
jury of Weſtminſter, Oct. 16, in the 


"ſame y. as tending to the ſubverſion 


of religion, government, and mo- 
rality, and being againſt his ma- 
« jeſty's peace. His lordſhip was 
undoubtedly poſſeſſed of great parts, 
but his attachment to deiſm unhappily 
led him to make reflections on reli- 
gion, and the holy ſcriptures unworthy 
of a gentleman and ſcholar. 
SALLUSTIUS (Caius Criſpus) 
was b. at Amiternum, in the country 
of the Sabines, in the y. of Rome 
668, during the third conſulſhip of 
L. Cornelius Cinna, and the firſt of 
Cn. Papirius Carbo. He was deſ- 
cended from a Plebeian family, as 
appears from his having been one of 
the tribunes of the people, and from 
the many invectives againſt the no- 
bility that are ſcattered up and down 
his works. In his early years his in- 
clination led him to the ſtudy of 
learning, to which he applied with 
the greateſt diligence, and made un- 
common progreſs under the care of 
Atteius Prætextatus, called Philologus, 
one of the ableſt grammarians of the 
age. It appears, that he had turned 
his thoughts, in his younger days, to 
the writing of hiſtory, for which he 
had, unqueſtionably, great talents ; 
but, as he himſelf intimates in his 
preface to The biftory of Catiline's con- 
fpiracy, he was diverted from this 
purſuit by the workings of ambition. 
It were to be wiſhed, for the ſake of 
his character, that he had kept cloſe 
to his original deſign, and not med- 
led with the management of public 
affairs ; his reputation would then 
have been free from many of thoſe 
ſtains with which it is now blemiſhed. 
The Roman manners, in the age 
wherein he lived, were extremely li- 
centious and depraved ; corruption 
prevailed in the ſtate, and the moſt 
barefaced venality in all the courts 
ot juſtice ; the worthieſt patriots, the 
beſt friends to liberty, ſuflered, while 


. 
the baſeſt parritides were exalted; 
the Patricians and Plebeians were en- 
gaged in the moſt violent ſtruggles, 
and 'as the one or the other happened 


to prevail, they oppreſſed the oppoſite 


party with wanton rage and fury: fo 
that, confidering the degeneracy of 
the times, it is the leſs to be wondered 


at, if he caught the infection, and 


was borne away by ſuch a torrent of 
corruption. If we may credit the 
ancient declaimer, who, under the 
name of Cicero, has inveighed againſt 
Salluſt, his youth was ftained, with 
the fouleſt acts of lewdneſs ; and in- 


deed the groſs enormities of his more 


advanced years render it highly pro- 
bable. We are told by M. Varro, 
an author worthy of credit, that he 
was caught in adultery with Fauſta, 
the daughter of Sylla, and ſeverely 
whipped by her huſband Milo, who 
likewiſe obliged him to pay a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money. There are 
other charges againſt him, believed 
chiefly upon the authority of the 
above-mentioned declaimer, but we 
ſhall not detain the reader by enume- 
rating them. From his being quæſtor, 
which was probably in the y. of 
Rome 693, he bore no public office 
till the y. 701, at which time he 
was made tribune of the people. In 
this office, he improved the opportu- 
nity that was put into his hands of 
revenging himſelf upon Milo, the 
murderer of Clodius, for the treat- 
ment he had reccived from him on 
the ſcore of Fauſta. Having gained 
over to his intereſt two other 225 
Q. Pompeius Rufus, and Munacius 
Plancus Burſa, he employed all the 
arts of party and faction to keep up 
the ill humour of the populace againſt 
him; haranguing continually, and 
terrifying the city with forged ſtories 
of magazines of arms prepared by 
Milo, for maſſacring his enemies, 
and burning the city. Nor was he 
leſs active, in raiſing a clamour againſt 
Cicero, whom he threatened with 

titals 
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trials and proſecutions, - in order to 
deter him from pleading Milo's caule ; 
giving out upon all occaſions, that 
Clodius was indeed killed by Milo, 
but by the advice and contrivance of 
a greater man, In the y. 703, he 
was expelled the ſenate by the then 
cenſors Appius Claudius and Calpur- 
nius Piſo, on account of his lewd and 
profligate life, The ,y. following, 
however, he was reſtored to the dig- 
nity of ſenator by Julius Cæſar, and 
likewiſe made quæſtor; in which 
office he is charged with great cor- 
ruption, with making ſale of every 
thing he could, and uſing it only as 
an occaſion of plunder. During 
Cæſar's ſecond dictatorſtip he was 
made prztor, an hononr which had 
like to have proved fatal to him. 
For endeavouriug in vain to quiet a 
ſedition, which aroſe among Cæſar's 
troops in Campania, that were de- 
figned for Africa, he went to Rome 
to give Cæſar an account of it, and 
was purſued by a conſiderable body 
of them, who would certainiy have 
put him to death, if they had over- 
taken him. Cæſar, opon his arrival, 
calmed the commotion, and paſſed 
over into Africa, with part of his ar- 
my, taking Salluſt along with him ; 
whom, a few days after his landing, 
he ſent, with part of his fleet, into 
the iſland of Cercina, at that time in 
the poſſeſion of the enemy, being 
informed, that there was a great quan- 
tity of corn in it, of which he ſtood 
very much in need. C. Decimus the 
queſtor, who had been left with a 
ſtrong party to ſecure the corn, upon 
the prætor's approach, embarked in 
a ſmall veſſel, and made his eſcape. 


Salluſt met with a favourable recep- 


tion from the natives, found great 
plenty of corn, loaded his ſhips, an4 
returned to Cæſar. What other ſer- 


vices he performed during the courſe 
pf the war, does not appear; but it 
is certain he was cloſely attached to 
Cxlar's party and intereſt, When the 
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— in Aftica was ended, Cafar be- 


ſtowed upon him the government of 
Numidia, which he plundered in the 
moſt inhuman manner, No one, in- 
deed, could -be more rapacious than 
he was, during the courſe of his ad- 
miniſtration in this province; Aa re- 
proach which falls the more 0 
upon him, as he had inveighed ſo 
keęnly againſt corruption, and cor- 
rupt magiſtrates, and beſtowed ſo high 
encomiums on virtue and equitable 
government. With the ſpoils of his 
infamous magiſtracy he purchaſed a 
country-houſe at Tivoli, and one of 
the nobleſt dwellings in Rome on the 
quirinal mount, with beautiful gar- 
dens, which to this day are called the 
gardens of Salluſt, In what manngr 
he ſpent the remainder of his days, 
we have no account; he died in the 


| Na. Rome 719. Tho'ꝰ Salluſt's cha- 


er as a man has been held in juſt 


abhorrence and deteſtation; as an 


hiſtorian he has been ever highly ad- 
mired by the beſt judges. His ta- 
lents for hiſtory were certainly very 
great, and where he purſues the thread 
of it, he does it in the moſt perſpi- 
cuous, agreeable, and inſtructive man- 
ner: his ſtile is clear and nervous; 
his narration natural; his deſcriptions 
beautiful; his reflections curious and 
ſolid z his ſpeeches animated and 
rſuaſive; and his characters juſt 
and ſtriking. Aft I, he is not 
without his faults, and thoſe very 
. ones. He is very apt to ſtart 
rom his ſubject, in order to diſplay 
his own abilities, and to run into di- 
greſſions, which, however ingenious 
and entertaining, have an air of af. 
feQation and ſelf-ſufficiency. His va- 
nity appears clearly in his prefaces, 
which are full of compliments to him- 
ſelf, and, inſtead of being pertinent 
introductions to his hiſtory, ſeem ra- 
ther deiigned to repreſent the im- 
portance of his own character and 
ſtudies. They abound indeed with 
virtuous ſentiments, and bitter invee- 
L 3 tives 
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tives againſt corrupt governors, tho 
theſe by the way, ſeem rather to pro- 
ceed from private pique and reſent- 
ment, than from a genuine abhor- 
rence of corruption, or a truly pa- 
triot zeal for the public good. His 
hiſtory of the war with Jugurtha is a 
maſterly performance; but bis par- 
tiality to Cæſar, and his treatment of 
Cicero, are unpardonable faults in 
the account of Catiline's 2 
When he draws the characters of 
Cato and Cæſar, he conſiders them 
only as two great ſubjects in the ſer- 
vice of a free ſtate, and acquiring 
fame by different ways and qualities; 
without once mentioning the moſt 
material difference between them, 
that the one laboured earneſtly, thro 
the whole courſe of his life, to pre- 
ſerve and reform the ſtate, whilſt the 
other did all in his power to corrupt 
and deſtroy it. Did we know no- 
thing more of Cæſar, than what Sal- 
Juſt ſays of him, we ſhould certainly 
take his character for a great and 
amiable one. But he has only given 
us the fair ſide of it, if it may be 
properly ſaid, that it had one, with- 
out repreſenting him in his true co- 
lours, as the friend and patron of the 
abandoned, the depraved, and deſ- 
perate ; as the promoter of public 
abuſe and corruption ; as one who 
took pleaſure in embroiling and de- 
bauching the late ; and as a monſter 
of ambition, He put on indeed the 
the guiſe of clemency, for which he 
has been highly celebrated by his flat- 
terers, as if” it had been a real, and 
not an aſſumed quality in him But 
ſurely, no one, who is acquainted 
with his character, will aſſert, that 
he, who was guilty of the greateſt 
cruelty in making war upon. and en- 
ſlaving his country, would have re- 
linquiſhed his his mad ſchemes of 
ambition, if gentle methods had fail- 
ed him, rather than have recourſe to 
acts of blood and vengeance. After 
having ſeen how Marius and Sylla 
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were hated for their perſohal eruel- 
ties, no wonder that he ſhould 
on the appearance of this, as 23 
of other virtues. But that clemeney 
was not his natural character, we 
have the expreſs teſtimony of his 
friend Curio, who well knew him: 
Cælius too, one of his partizans, 
freely ſays of him, in a letter to Ci- 
cero, that he meditated nothing, but 
what was violent and tragical, nor 
even ſpoke in any other ſtrain. A 
artiality has made Salluſt beſtow 
alſe c6 upon the character of 
Czſar, ſo prejudice has kept him 
from placing that of Cicero in a clear 
and full light. He repreſents him 
indeed, as an active, {-nſible, and 
diligent magiſtrate, allows him the 
character of an excellent conſul, but 
beſtows no greater degree of praife 
upon him, than what could not well 
be diſſembled by an hiſtorian ; and 
even what he ſays of him does not 
ſeem to come directly from the heart, 
But was no more than this ſcanty 
meaſure of praiſe due to the immor- 
tal Cicero ? No greater tribute due 
from an impartial hiſtorian to the ſa- 
viour of his country ? Was this do- 
ing full juſtice to the ſuperior abili- 
ties, the undaunted courage, the un- 
wearied diligence, and uncommon 
ſagacity, whereby Cicero baffled ſo 
deſperate a conſpiracy, and ſaved 
Rome from one of the greated dan- 
ers that had ever threatened her ? 
F. it not the duty of an hiſtorian to 
throw diſtinguiſhed luſtre on diſtin- 
guiſhed merit, and to brighten the 
character of a national deliverer ? If 
ſo, then ſurely Salluſt has fallen fac 
ſhort of his, in the account he has 
given of Catiline's conſpiracy, which 
for this reaſon is a very defective per- 
formance, Had Cæſar done what 
Cicero did, his conduct had been re- 
lated in very different ſtrains, his 
praiſes copiouſly ſet before the reader, 
and his character repreſented in the 
fulleſt light, We ſhould then have 
ſecy 
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ſeen that maſterly addreſs, where- and free from vanity and oftentation: 
with both ſenate and people were In 1648 he took th of ba- 
managed ; that dexterity, and artful chelor in divinity. It is ſuppoſed that 
management, whereby orders of men, he never took the covenant, and yet 
the moſt averſe to each other, were continued unmoleſted in his felow- 
united in the common intereſt of their ſhip, till the engagement was preſied 
country; and that 2 where - upon him, 1649 ; and then refuſing 
with the ſecret machinations of the to take it, being ejected from 
conſpirators were watched in filence, his fellowſhip, he travelled 
and a ſufficient force prepared to re- ſea, where he proſecuted his ſtudies 
ſiſt them, before theix black ſchemes with indefatigable diligence, and be- 
were laid before the ſenate, amply came intimately acquainted with the 
diſplayed, and finely illuſtrated, to- moſt conſiderable Engliſh loyaliſt ex- 
gether with a full account of the ex- iles.. About the geſtoration of k. 
traordinary honours which were the Charles II, he returned to England. 
rewards of ſuch diſtinguiſned ſervices. May 8, 1660, he was choſen one of 
As the four orations of Cicero againſt the univerſity-preachers; ſoon after 
Catiline contain ſeveral arkable Dr. John Colin, who had known 
circumſtances, and curious incidents him abroad, being promoted to the bi- 
rt mentioned by Salluſt in his hi- ic of Durham, took him for one 
itory of the conſpiracy, the learned of his chaplains, and collated him to 
Mr. William Roſe has thought pro- the reQory of Haughton in the ſpring, 
per, in his tranflation of our author, and to the ninth prebend in the ca- 
1757, to ſubjoin them to his account, thedral church of Durham. In 16641 
that the orator may ſupply the de- he aſſiſted in reviewing the liturgy, 
fects of the hiſtorian z we are obliged and particularly in rectifying the ka- 
to this gentleman for the preſent ar- lendar and rubric. By virtue of his 
ticle. Salluſt has been * cum majeſty's commendatory letters to the 
notis varior. and J. Waſle, at Camb. univerſity of Cambridge, dated Mar. 
4, cura S. Havercampi, Amſt. 2 16, 1661-2, he was created D. D. 
vol. 45, cura, J. Palmerij, Amit, 8% The 4th of Auguſt following, be was 
.. & elected maſter Emanuel-college. 

SANCROFT (William) archbp. In the beginning of y. 1663-4 he 
of Canterbury, was b. at Freſng- was promoted to the deanry of York. 
field in Suffolk, Jan. 30, 1616. He He held it but a few months, in 
was educated at St. Edmondſbury ; which time he expended in building, 
and early addicted to a great ſenſe of and other charges, 2001. more than 
piety and goodneſs, and out-ſtript he received : and brought the ac- 
the care and inſtructions of his ma- counts of the church in excellent or- 
ſters, by the progreſs he made in der. But upon the death of Dr. 
learning and religion. At 18 he was John Berwick, 1664, was removed, 
ſent to Emanuel- college Cambridge, in his room, to the deanry of St. 
and matriculated, July 3, 1634. He Paul's. Soon after which, he re- 
took the degree of A. B. 1637, that figned his rectory of Haughton, and 
of A. M. 1641 ; and, 1642 was ad- the maſterſhip of Emanuel-college. 
mitted fellow of his college. His At his coming to St. Paul's, he ter 
accompliſhments in all human litera- himſelf with unwearied diligence ta 
ture became ſurpriſing; for he was repair that cathedral, till the dreadful 
pot only maſter of the whole circle of fire, 1666, employed his thoughts 
ſciences, but alſo an excellent critic, on the more noble undertaking of 
sad perfectiy well verſed in poetry, — it: towards Which, be 
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gave 1400 l. befides what he pro- 
cured) by his intereſt, and aſſiduous 
ſolicitations and endeavours. He 
alſo rebuilt the deanry, and improv- 

proved the revenues belonging there- 
to. On OR. 7, 1668, he was ad 
mitted archdeacon of Canterbury, on 
the king's preſentation, which digni- 
ty he reſigned, 1670. He was alſo 
prolocutor of the lower houſe of con- 
vocation: and in that ſtation he was, 
when k. Charles II advanced him to 
the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. 
His large revenues he beſlowed in 
hoſpitality and charity; and alſo, 


; diſpoſed of his preferments with great 


diſcretion. On Aug. 23, 1678 he 
publiſhed good directions, concern- 
ing, Letters teſlimonial to candidates for 
' holy orders. He attended k. Charles 
II, when he was upon his death- 
bed, and made a very weighty ex- 
hortation to him; in which he uſed a 
good degree of freedom, which he 


ſaid was neceſſary, ſince his majeſty 


was going to be jodged by one who 


was no reſpector of perfons. In 
1686 he was named the firſt in k. 


James Il's commiſſion for ecclefiaſti - 
cal affairs; but he refuſed to act. In 


June, 1688 he joined with 6 of his 
. brethren, the biſhoþ 
to k. James. II, wherein they ſet fort 


s, in a petit 


their reaſons, why they could not 
cauſe his declaration for liberty of 


conſcience to be read in churches. 
For this 


tition, which the court 
called a libel, tbey were committed 
to the Toner, and being tried for 
miſdemeanor, June 29 were acquit- 


ed, to the great joy+ of the nation, 
On Oct. 3. accompanied wich eight 


of the biſhops, he waited upon the 


king, who had deſited the aſſiſtanee 
. of their counſels; and dehvered to 


him very ſerious and important ad- 


vice: among the felt, to annul the 


eceleſiaſical commiſſion to deſiſt from 
the exercite of a diſpenung power, 


to ſuperſede all further proſecution of 
Quo Wazranty's, and to call a tree 
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and regular parliament” A ſew d 

after; Woo very earneſtly — 
by his majeſty, he refaſed to fign a 
declaration of abhorrence of the pr. 
of — invaſion. The 11th of 
Dec. on k. James's withdrawing him- 
ſelf, he figned and concurred with 


"the Jords ſpiritual and temporal, aſ- 
ſembled at Guild-hall, in a declara- 


tion to the prince of Orange, for a 
free/parliameng ſecurity of our laws, 
liberties, and properties, and of the 
church of Eng in particular, with 
a due liberty to proteſtant diſſæn- 
ters. But when that prince came to 
St. James's, the archbiſhop neither 
came to wait on him, though he had 
once agreed to it, nor did he ſend 
any meſſage, importing that the ſlate 


of affairs was changed, and that 


thereupon he had changed his mind. 


He abſented himſelf Iikewiſe from 


the convention. After k. William 


and q. Mary were ſettled upon the 


throne ; he, and 7 of his ſuffragans, 
refuſed to on the eftabliſhed govern- 


ment, from a conſcientious regard to 


the allegiance they had ſworn to k. 
James. Refuſing likewiſe ta take 
the oaths appointed by an act of 
porkament, made April 24, 1689, 
he and they were, by virtue of that 
act, ſuſpended Aug. 1, and deprived 
Feb. 1. following. The archbiſhop 
continued to live at Lambeth, till 
Avg: 1, 1690, when he diſmiſſed 
moſt of his ſcrvants, and broke off 
the public hoſpitality. After the no- 
mination of his ſecceſſor, he received 
an order from q. Mary, May 20, 


"16917 to leave Lambeth- houſe with- 
in 10 days; but reſolving not to ſtir, 


till ejected by law, he was cited to 


appear before the barons of the Ex- 
* chequer, upon the fill day of Tri- 


nity term, viz. june 12, 1691, to an- 
ſwer a writ of intruſtion. He ap- 
pearcd by his attorney ſeveral times; 
but, avoiding to put in any plea, 
judgment was paſſed upon refuſal to 
join ive, June 23. The ſame even- 
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ing he took boat at Lambeth-bridge, 
and went to a private houſe in the 
Temple, from whence he retired, 
Aug. 5, to Frefingfeld, his native 
place ; where he ſpent the remainder 
of his days in a chearful and peace- 
able retirement. On Aug 2; or 26, 
1693, being ſeized with an intermit- 
ing fever; after 13 weeks illneſs, he 
died Nov. 24, following. The 27th 
of the ſame month, he was buried 
between 8 and 9 at night, very pri- 
vately (as he himſelf had ordered) 
in Freſingfield church-yard, on the 
Souch-ſide, as near the wall as they 
could lay him; a place of his own 
chuſing 16 y. before, when, upon 
his being nominated to the ſee of 
Canterbury, he went and paid a viſit 
to his relations in Suffolk. Soon af- 
ter a tomb was erected over his grave, 
with a modeft inſcription compoſed 
by himſelf. As for his character, let 
it be learned from his actions: for if 
we go for it to the writers of oppo- 
ſite parties, it will appear, in dif- 
ferent hands as different as poſſible: 
Such is the iniquity of party zealots. 
Even biſhop Burnet ſays no harm of 
him, only that he was timorous and 
reſerved. But the author of ſome 
remarkables of his life, declares, that 
he had all the virtues and qualifica- 
tions both of a great and of a good 
* man; that he was a wiſe prelate, 
© a moſt learned divine, an univerſal 
* ſcholar, a juſt man, a faithful friend, 
* an excellent counſellor, a kind and 
tender maſter to his ſervants, a great 
* benefaQor to others, a thankful be- 
* neficiary where he was obliged 
* himſelf, a zealous aſſertor of his 
* religion, againſt popery on the one 
* fide, and fanaticiſm on the other; 
and, in ſhort, all the ſingle perfec. 
tions that make many men eminent, 
were united in this primate, and 
rendered him illuſtrious.“ He cer- 
tainly gave the ſtrongeſt inſtance poſ- 
ſible of ſincerity, in ſacrificing the 
higheſt dignities, and other the great- 
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eſt advantages, to what he thought 
truth and honeſty. | 

SANDERSON (Robert) bp. of 
Lincoln, was b. at Rotherham, Sept. 
19, 1 587, of an ancient and honour- 
able family. He ſtudied at Oxford, 
where he paſſed through his degrees, 
and filled ſeveral ſtations with great 
reputation, accompanied with a baſh- 
fulneſs, which he could never wholly 
conquer. He gained great credit, 
and ſome promotion, by his logic, 
publiſhed, 1615. Having taken or- 
ders, and, after ſome other prefer- 
ments was prebend of Lincoln, 1619. 
In the beginning of Charles I's reign, 
he was one of the clerks in convo- 
cation for Lincoln, and in all the 
ſubſequent ones of that reign, and 
chaplain to the king, and highly 
eſteemed by him. He was an excel- 
lent caſuiſt, and highly eſteemed by 
the nobility and clergy, was appoint- 
ed to ſeveral honourable truſts, and 
nominated one of the aſſembly, 1643 ; 
but never ſat among them, nor took 
the covenant, but was - principally 
concerned in drawing up the judg- 
ment of the univerſity of Oxford, 
1647, containing, Their reaſons why 
they could not take the ſolemn league and 
covenant, &c. He was one of thoſe 
divines the k. conſulted on the par- 
liament's propoſals to the k. for a peace 
in church and ſtate, and whom the 


k. deſired to give his judgment on the 


parliament's propoial of aboliſhing 
epiſcopal government. The k. often 
heard him preach, and uſed to fay, 
I carry my ears to hear other preach. 
© ers, but I carry my conſcience to 
© hear Mr. Sanderſon, and to act ac- 
« cordingly.” Being vored out of his 
fefforſhip and canonry in Oxford, 

y the committee for reforming the 


univerſity, he withdrew to his living at 


Boothby, where the ſoldiers not only 
came into his church, and diſturbed 
him, but alſo forced the Common 
prayer boat from him, and tore it to 
pieces. Shortly after he was taken 

priioner, 
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priſoner, and carried to Lincoln, and 
exchanged for one Clarke, rector of 
Allington, who had been made pri- 
ſoner by the king's party. Durin 

his retirement, in which he was of- 


ten diſturbed, he was frequently ap- 


plied to for reſolution in caſes of con- 
ience. In 1658, the honourable 
and generous Robert Boyle, eſq. hav- 
ing read his Lectures on the obligation 
of oaths, ſent him a ſeaſonable gift 
of col. On the reſtoration he was 
reſtored to his profeſſorſhip and ca- 
nonry, and ſoon after, 1660, nomi- 
nated bp. of Lincoln, which he en- 
joyed bur 2 y. and a quarter, during 
which, he did all the good he could, 
repairing his _= at Buckden, 
augmenting ſmall vicarages, &c. He 
was one of the commiſſioners, or ra- 
ther moderator, at the Savoy-confe- 
rence, and had a conſiderable hand 
in the reviſal of the liturgy. Mr. 
Walton, who wrote his hfe, ſays, 
That the whole convocation valued 
him much, and always heard him 
with much willingneſs and atten- 
tion. I cannot ſay, continues Mr. 
Walton, « That Dr. Sanderſon did 
form or word all 7 he three new offi- 
ces, for Jan, 30, May 29, and The 
* baptiſm of ſuch as are of riper years, 
but doubtleſs,” adds he, more than 
any ſingle man of the convocation.” 
The preface, which begins thus, * It 
«* hath been the wiſdom, &c.“ was 
drawn up be him in particular, at the 
convocation's deſire ; and; being ap- 
proved by them, was appointed to be 
printed at the beginning of the litur- 
gy. Beſides his Caſes of conſcience, and 
Sermons, he was author of ſeveral 
other works. He died, Jan. 29, 
1662-3, in the 76th y. of his age. 
He had an extraordinary memory, 
and was highly reſpected for his great 
Piety and Jearning, and was beſides 
a moſt curious antiquary, and a com- 
plete genealogiſt. 
SANDYS, SANDS, or SANDES 
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(Edwin) archbp. of York, in the 
16th cent. and anceſtor of the 
lord Sandys ; was the 4th ſon of 
William Sandys, eſq. by Margaret 
his wife, daughter and heir of fir 
William Rawlinſon of the county 
of York, eſq. He was b. at Hawk. 
ſhead, within the liberty of Fourneſ- 
fells, or Eſtwaite, in Lancaſhire, in 
the y. 1519. His univerſity educa. 
tion , was at St. John's-college in 
Cambridge, where he took his degree 
of A. B. 1539, and that of mater, 
1541; but was never fellow of that 
or any other college In 1542, he 
was junior proctor of the univerſity, 
And on, or about the y. 1547, pro- 
ceeded B. D. and was vicar a- 
verſham ; and y. following, prebend 
of Peterborough. The ſame year he 
alſo commenced D. D. In 1552, k. 
Edw. VI granted him a prebend in 
the church of Carliſle. At the time 
of that good king's deceaſe, 1553, 
Dr. Sandys was vice-chancellor 
Cambridge. Having early embraced 
the proteſtant religion, he zealouſly 
joined with thoſe who were for ſettling 
Lady Jane Gray on the throne. 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland, 
coming to Cambridge, in his march 
againſt the princeſs Mary, required 
the doctor to ſet forth Lady Jane's 
title, in a ſermon the next day, be» 
fore the univerſity. He obeyed ; and 
preached in ſo pathetic a manner, as 
drew many tears from the audience; 
he gave a copy of his ſermon to be 

inted. But he expreſſed himſelf 
with ſo much prudence and mode- 
ration, as abundantly ſatisfied thed. 
and yet, did not violently exaſperate 
the oppoſite party, The unſteady d. 
ſent for him, about 2 days after, to 
proclaim q. Mary, which he refuſed : 
whereupon he was deprived of his 
office of vice-chancellor, and per- 
ferments ; and conveyed priſoner to 
the Tower of London. Having re- 
mained there 2g weeks, he was ſent 
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to the marſhalſea, on Wyat's inſur- 
reftion ; who, at his eoming to South- 
wark, invited the doctor to come and 

ive him his company and advice ; 

t he prudently excuſed himſelf. 
After he had been 9 weeks priſoner 
in the marſhalſea, he was fer at li- 
berty, by the mediation of fir Tho- 
mas Holcroft, the knight-marſhal. 
But ſome whiſperers ſuggeſted to bp. 
Gardiner, that he was the greateſt 
heretic in England, and who of all 
others, had moſt corrupted the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge ; Gardiner or- 
dered ſtrict ſearch to be made after 
him. He was however ſo happy as 
to eſcape out of England, and in 
May, 1554, he arrived at Antwerp. 
But he had -not been there many 
hours, when receiving information, 
that k. Philip had ordered ſearch to 
be made for him, he haſled away to 
Augſburg ; and after ſtaying there 14 
days, he went to Straſburg, where he 
fixed his abode. His wife came to 
him ; but he had the misfortune to 
looſe her, and one child. Towards 
the end of 1558, he took a journey 
to Zurich, receiving there the agree- 
able news of bloody q. Mary's death, 
he went back to Straſburg, and thence 
to England, where he arrived, Jan. 
13, 1558. In March following, he 
was appointed by q. Elizabeth, and 
her council, one of the nine prote- 
ſtant divines, who were to hold a diſ- 
putation againſt ſo many of the Ro- 
miſh perſuaſion, before both houſes 
of parliament at Weſtminſter. He 
was alſo. one of the commiſſioners 
for preparing a form of prayer, or 
liturgy, to be laid before the parlia- 
ment, and for deliberating on other 
matters for the reformation of the 
church. And being looked upon as 
one of the moſt eminent proteſtant 
divines, who were fitteſt to fill up 
the ſees vacant by the deprivation of 
the popiſh prelates, he was nomi- 
nated to the fee of Carliſle, which 
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he refuſed ; but accepted of his bi- 
ſhopric of Woreeſter, vacant by the 
deprivation of Richard Pates. Being 
a man well ſkilled in the original 
languages, as well as an excellent 
preacher ; he was about the y. 1565, 
one of the biſhops appointed to make 
a new tranſlation of the Bible : and 
the portions thereof which fell to 
his ſhare, were the iſt and 2d book 
Kings, and the iſt and zd book of 
Chronicles. Upon the tranſlation of 
Dr. Edmond Grindall, from the ſee 
of London, to the archbiſhopric of 
York, 1570, bp. Sandys was pitch- 
apon by the queen to ſucceed him at 
London. He earneftly excuſed him- 
ſelf a while, but accepted it at laſt. 
In 1571 he was ordered by the queen 
to al the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 
both againſt papiſts and puritans. He 
proceeded againſt them with vigour 
and ſeverity, and adviſed that a na- 
tional council ſhould be held to ſup-- 
preſs them. In 1576 he was tran- 
flated to the archbiſhopric of York. 
He made it a rule, not to grant the ad- 
vowſon, or promiſe any preferment 
in his gift, before it actually became 
void, nor ever to take a relignation. 
Not only in his own dioceſe, but 
even in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
he was very diligent and active in 
finding papiſts, and defeating their 
pernicious deſigns, In May, 1582, 
as he was viſiting his dioceſe, the 
moſt audacious attempt that malice 
and revenge could poſſibly ſuggeſt, 
was made to ruin his reputation ; 
namely, by an inn-keeper's wife at 
Doncaſter getting into bed to him ; 
through the contrivance of fir Robert 
Stapleton, and other wicked perſons. 
The ground and reaſon of it, was, 
that fir Robert 4 to — the 
archbp. to grant him an advat $ 
— bf his Sn of Southwell and 
Scrooby. And he even procured the 
queen to ſolicit him to do it ; but all 
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in vain. In his time, uſury was ſo 
exorbitant, that it amounted to cent. 
per cent. He endeavoured to reſtrain 
it by preaching, and by bringing 
the offenders into the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion ; but met with great op- 
ſition. After a life full of trou- 
bes and contention, owing princi- 
pally to the iniquity of the times; 
our learned primate left this world 
on July 10, 1588, in the 6gth y. of 
his age: and was buried in the col- 
jegiate church of Southwell, where 
a monument is erected to his memo- 
ry. He was quite innocent of ma- 
lice and revenge of the world; cou- 
ragious, open-hearted, not knowing 
how to flatter, extremely liberal and 
merciful, very hoſpitable and good, 
eaſy of acceſs, and harſh only againſt 
vice: in a word, he lived up to his 
profeſſion, He was twice married; 
firſt, to a daughter of Mr. Sandes of 
Efſex, a gentlewoman beautiful both 
in body and mind, which died at 
Straſburg : ſecondly, to Cicely, ſiſter 
to fir Thomas Wilford, of Hartridge 
in Kent,by whom he had 7 ſons, and 2 
daughters. She lived till the y. 1610. 
From fir Samuel, the eldeſt ſon, is de- 
ſcended the preſent lord Sandys. 
SAPPHO, who enjoyed the title 
of the ninth Lyric, and the tenth 
Muſe, was a native of Mitylene, the 
capital of the Molian cities in the 
Hand of Leſbos. Her mother's name 
was Cleis, but who was her father 1s 
uncertain, there being no leſs than 8 
erſons contending for that honour 1n 
$uidas 3 the moſt received opinion 
decides in favour of Scamandronymus. 
She flouriſhed, according to Suidas, 
about the 42d. olympiad, and was 
contemporary with Pittacus, tyrant 
of Mitylene, and according to the 
common account one of the ſeven 
renowned ſages of Greece, She had 
the acquaintance cf the two famous 
poets, Steſichorus and Alcæus. The 
laſt of theſe is ſaid to have been her 


a noble or vul 
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ſuitor, and a rebuke which ſhe gave 
him, is ſtill extant in Ariſtotle. He 
informs us, that Alcæus one day ac- 
coſting Sappho, and telling her he 
had ſomething to ſay to her, but waz 
aſhamed to utter it: was it any thing 

ood, replied ſhe, and not rather 
ome diſhoneſty which you have con- 
ceived in your mind, you would not 
be aſhamed to diſcloſe it. We have 
no account by which we can judge 
of her quality, whether ſhe was of 
extraction; for 
though Strabo tells us, that her bro- 
ther Charaxus traded in wines from 
Leſbos to Egypt, yet we can con- 
clude nothing from thence, for peo- 
ple of the beſt rank among the an- 
crents employed themſelves in traf- 
fick, and frequently uſed it as a means 
to travel. Solon, when in Egypt, 
defrayed his expences by commerce, 
and Plato maintained himſelf there 
by the oils which he ſold. Beſides 
Charaxus, whom I mentioned, ſhe 
had alſo 2 elder brothers, Larychus 
and Eurygius. Larychus ſhe highly 
commended in her verſes for his vir- 
tue and generoſity, and particular] 
for his having djytrbuted wine 
among the Mitylenians in the P 
tanæum; but Charaxus ſhe as bit- 
terly inveighed againſt for the extra- 
vagant love he bore to a famous 
courtezan called Rhodope. This 
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Rhodope is reported to have been fel- 


low-ſlave with the celebrated Æſop, 
and to have built one of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. As ſhe was once 
bathing in the Nile (for ſhe was a 
native of Naucratis, a city of Egypt) 
an eagle ſnatch'd one of her ſlippers 
out of the hands of her waitig-wo- 
man, and carrying it to Memphis, 
where the k. fat adminiſtring juſtice 
in a publick place of the city, droped 
it in his lap. The k. was ſurpriſed 
at the novelty of the adventure, and 
being ſmitten with the beauty of the 
ſlipper, immediately diſpatched mef- 


ſengers 
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ers over the country, with orders 
to bring him the woman with whom 
they ſhould find the fellow of that 
ſlipper: in ſhort, | Rhodope _ 
found, was brought to the k. an 
made by him q. of Egypt. To re- 
turn to Sappho : ſhe married one 
Cercolus, a gentleman of great wealth 
and power in the iſe of Andros, by 
whom ſhe had a daughter named 
Cleis ; but he leaving = a widow 
very young, ſhe would never endure 
any ſecond match ; not bearing to 
confine that paſſion to one perſon, 
which as the ancients tell us, was 
too violent in her to be reſtrained 
even to one ſex. She had many fe- 
male favourites, Athis, Andromeda, 
Teleſylla, Megara, and others. Upon 
the account of theſe intimates, her 
character ſuffers much. Among 
her gallants no one ſeems to have 
been the obje& of her admiration, 
ſo much as the lovely Phaon. He 
was at firſt a kind of ferryman, as 
15 reported, and thence fabled to have 
carry'd Venus with a _=_ deal of 
care over the ſtream in his boat, and 
to have received from her as a re- 
ward, the favour of being the moſt 
beautiful man in the world. Sap- 
pho, it ſeems, had not charms ſuf- 
ficient to ſubdue this obdurate lover. 
He withdrew from her addreſſes, 
and retired from Leſbos to Sicily. 
She took a voyage in purſuit of 
him, and there, upon that occa- 
ſion, it is imagined ſhe com 
ſed her hymn to Venus. Her iſ. 
appointments in love produced ſome 
of her fineſt pieces, particularly 
that delicate epiſtle which Ovid 
makes her write to her ungrateful 
Phaon, the belt thoughts of which, 
he 15 ſuppoſed to have — from 
ſome of her compoſitions that are 
now loſt. It is no wonder that the 
charms of her perſon made no im- 
preſion upon Phaon's heart, for it 
ſeems ſhe was a very plain lady, and 
as the is commonly deſcribed, of a 
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very ordinary ſtature, and of a brown 
complexion. Finding her prayers 
ineffectual, and her dear Phaon in- 
exorable, ſhe was tranſported with 
the violence of her — and re- 
ſolved to get rid of it at any rate. 
There was a promontory in Acarna- 
nia called Leucate, on the top of 
which ſtood a temple dedicated to 
Apollo; in this temple it was uſual 
for deſpairing lovers to make their 
vows, and — to caſt them 
ſelves from the precipice into the ſea; 
for it was an eſtabliſhed opinion, 
that all thoſe who were taken up 
alive, would immediately find them- 
ſelves rid of their former paſſion. 
Sappho tryed the cure but periſhed 
in the experiment. Some write that 
ſhe was the inventreſs of this cuſtom ; 
but Strabo tells us, that thoſe who 
underſtood antiquity better, reported 
one Cephalus firſt made the deſpe- 
rate leap from that fatal x2, * 4 
called the Lovers Leap. 'The Mi- 
tylenians had her worth in ſuch high 
eſteem, and were ſo ſenſible of the 
lory they received from her bein 
— amongſt them, that they — 
her ſovereign honours after her death, 
and — money with her head for 
the impreſs. She was the inventreſs 
of Sapphick verſes, and, according 
to ſome authors, of the Pectis, an 
inſtrument of muſic. She wrote in 
the Zolick dialect; ſhe compoſed 
9 books of odes, beſides elegies, 
epigrams, iambicks, epithalamiums, 
and other pieces, of which we have 
nothing remaining entire but a hymn 
to Venus, which we find in Diony- 
ſius of Halicarnafſus, and an amo- 


rous ode, addreſſed to one of the 
young maids that ſhe admired ; and 


this we meet with in Longinus. 


The laſt of the 2 is the moſt eſteemed. 


and is ſtill acknowledged for the in- 
imitable example of the moſt arti- 
ficial union, or rather combat of all 
the paſſions, and of all the moving 


circumſtances that can enliven a 
piece. 
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— The ſoul of Sappho ſeemed 

ed for love and poetry, ſhe felt 
the paſſion in all its warmth, and de- 
{cribed it in all its ſymptoms. Horace 
calls her Maſcula Sappho, which 
1 explains of the e 
of her poetry, and Plutarch com- 
pares her to Cacus the ſon of Vulcan, 
who breath'd out nothing but flame. 
Voffius ſays, that none of the Greek 
poets excelled Sappho for ſweetneſs 
of verſe, and that ſhe made Archi- 
lochus the model of her ſtile, but at 
the ſame time ſhe took t care to 
ſoften and ſweeten the ſeverity of 
his expreſſion. What remains of 
Sappho's carries in it ſomething 
ſo ſoft, and charming, even in the 
ſound of the words, that Catullus 
himſelf, who has endeavoured at 
ſomewhat like them in Latin, comes 
infinitely ſhort of them. And ſo 
have all the reſt, who have writ their 
own thoughts upon that ſubject. It 
muſt be allowed, ſays Rapin, by that 
which is left us of the fragments of 
Sappho, that Longinus has great 
reaſon to boaſt ſo highly in his works 
of the admirable genius of this wo- 
man, for there are found ſome ſtrokes 
of delicacy, the moſt fine, and the 
moſt paſſionate in the world. The 
criticks pretend, there were 2 ladies 
of this name, who lived at the ſame 
time, and excelled in the delights of 
poetry : but Ovid, Statius, and others 
of the Latin poets, confeſs but one 
Sappho, in memory of whom the 


Romans erected a noble ſtatue of 
edit. of 


orphyry. A very 

82 * dablibef by Wolfius, 
at Hamb. 1732. 4*. gr. lat. notis 
varior &c. An elegant Engliſh ver- 
ſion of Sappho, Bion, e, Mu- 
feens, and Anacreon, in a ſmall vol. 
was publiſhed in the y. 1760. 

SAVILE, (George) marquiſs of 
Halifax, and lord privy- ſeal in the 
reign of k. Charles II. was de- 
ſcended from an ancient family in 
Yorkſhire, and ſon of fir William 
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Savile, of Thornhill in that county, 
bart. by Anne, —_—_— of Thomas 


lord Coventry, lord-keeper of the 
t-ſeal of England. Upon the 
th of his father, he ſucceeded to 
the title of baronet, and ſoon dif. 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his abilities 
in public affairs. For, in the y. 1668, 
he was appointed by the houſe of 
commons one of the committee at 
Brook-houſe, for the examination of 
the accounts of the money, which 
had been given during the Dutch 
war. And in conſideration of his 
father's and his own faithful ſervices 
to k. Charles I. and his own merits 
towards k. Charles II. on Feb. 13. 
in the 19th. year of his reign, he 
was advanced to the dignity of a 
baron and viſcount of this realm, 
the title of lord Savile, of Elande 
in the county of York, and viſcount 
Hallifax. April 17, 1672, he was 
ſworn of the privy-council; and 
in June following was ſent into Hol- 
land with the d. of Buckingham 
and the earl of Arlington, as em- 
baſſadors extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiaries ; but met with great 
fition and difficulties from his fel- 
ow-embaſſadors. In 1675, he op- 
poſed with great vigour the non- re- 
lifting teſt bill; and the year fol- 
lowing was removed from the coun- 
cil-board by the intereſt of the lord 
treaſurer Danby, whom he had pro- 
voked by a very ſevere expreſſion, 
upon the examination before the 
council relating to the farming of the 
revenue of Ireland ; in which lord 
Widdrington had confeſſed, that he 
had made an offer of a conſiderable 
ſum of money to the lord treaſurer, 
and that his lordſhip had rejected it 
very mildly, and in ſuch a manner, 
as not to diſcourage a ſecond at- 


tempt; lord Hallifax having ob- 
ſerved upon this, that it would be 
ſomewhat ſtrange, if a man ſhould 
aſk the uſe of another man's wife, 
and the other ſhould indeed * 
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but with great civility, This re- 
moval of him was very agreeable to 
the d. of York, who at that time 
had a more violent averſion to him, 
than even to the earl of Shafteſb 
himſelf, becauſe he had declared wi 
great firmneſs and ſpirit in the houſe 
of lords againſt the declaration for 
a toleration. However, in 1679, 
he was made a member of the new 
council ; and the ſame y. during the 
agitation of the bill for the exclu- 
fon of the d. of York, ſeemed averſe 
to that bill, but propoſed ſuch li- 
mitations of the duke's authority, 
when the crown ſhould devolve upon 
him, as would diſable him from do- 
ing any harm either in church or 
ſtate ; ſuch as the taking out of his 
hands all power in eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, the _— of the public mo- 
ney, with the power of peace and 
war, and the lodging theſe in both 
houſes of parliament ; and that what- 
ever parliament was in being, or the 
laſt, which had been in being at the 
king's death, ſhould meet upon it 
without a new ſummons, and aſ- 
ſume the adminiſtration of affairs. 
But his lordſhip's arguing ſo much 
then againſt the danger of turning 
the monarchy, by the bill of exclu- 
hon, into an elective government, 
was thought the more extraordinary, 
becauſe he had made an hereditary 
k. the ſubje of his mirth, and had 
often ſaid, who takes a coachman to 
drive him, becauſe his father was a 
good coachman ? yet he was now 
jealous of a ſmall ſlip in the ſuc- 
ceſſion; though he at the ſame time 
ſtudied to infuſe into ſome perſons a 
zeal for a commonwealth; and to 
theſe he pretended, that he pre- 
ferred limitations to an excluſion, be- 
cauſe the one kept up the monarchy 
ſtill, only paſſing over one perſon ; 
whereas the other really introduced 
a commonwealth, as ſoon as there 
was a popiſh k. on the throne. - And 
it was ſaid by ſome of his friends, 


them. 
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that the limitations propoſed were 
ſo advantageous to public liberty, 
that a man 3 be tempted to wiſh 
for a popiſh k. in order to obtain 
pon this great difference 
of opinion, a faction was quickly 
formed in the new council; lord 
Hallifax, with the earls of Eſſex and 
Sunderland, declaring for limitati- 
ons, and againſt the excluſion, while 
the carl of Shafteſbury was equally 
zealous for the latter; and when the 
bill for it was brought into the houſe 
of lords, lord Hallifax appeared 
againſt it with great reſolution at the 
head of all the debates. This ſo 
highly exaſperated the houſe of com- 
mons, that they reſolved upon an 
addreſs to the k. to remove him from 
his council and preſence for ever. 
But he prevailed upon his majeſty 
ſoon after to diſſolve that parliament, 
and was created an earl. However, 
when a new parliament was neglect- 
ed to be called, agreeably to the 
king's promiſe to him, he fell ſick 
throu 4 vexation of mind, and ex- 
poſtulated ſeverely with thoſe, who 
were ſent to him by his majeſty, 
upon that affair, refuſing the poſt 
both of ſecretary of ſtate and of 
lieutenant of Ireland. A parlia- 
ment being called in 1680, and 
the ball of excluſion again reſu- 
med, he ſtill oppoſed it, and gain- 
ed great reputation by his manage- 
ment of the debate; though it oc- 
caſioned anew addreſs from the houſe 
of commons to remove him from the 
king's preſence for ever. However, 
his fordſhip, after the rejecting that 
bill in the houſe of lords, prefled 
them, though without ſucceſs, to 
oceed to limitations of the d. of 
ork, and began with one, that the 
d. ſhould be obliged to live five 
hundred miles out of England dur- 
ing the king's life. In Aug. 1682, 
he was created marquiſs of Hallifax, 
and ſoon after made lord privy-ſeal, 
and upon the acceſſion of k. James II 
to 
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to the throne, was appointed, lord 
preſident of the council ; but upon 
his refuſing to conſent to the repeal 
of the teſts, he was told by his ma- 
jeſty, that though he could never 
forget his paſt ſervices, yet ſince he 
would not comply in that point, he 
was reſolved to have all of a piece; 
and ſo he was diſmiſſed from all pub- 
lic employments. He was after- 
wards confalted by Mr. Sidney, whe- 
ther he would adviſe the 3 of 
Orange's coming over into England; 
but as this matter was opened to him 
at a great diſtance, he did not en- 
courage a further freedom, looking 
on the attempt as impracticable, 
fince it depended on ſo many acci- 
dents. Upon the arrival of that 
prince, he was ſent by the k. with 
the earl of Rocheſter and lord Go- 
dolphin, to treat with his highneſs 
then at Hungerford ; by whom he 
was ſent ſoon after to diſlodge his 
majeſty from Whitehall. In the 
convention-parliament, he was cho- 
fen ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, and 
ſtrenuouſly ſupported the motion for 
the vacancy of the throne, and the 
neceſſity of ſupplying it with the 
prince and princeſs of Orange ; upon 
whoſe acceſſion to the crown he was 
made lord privy-feal. But being 
attacked in the ſeſſion of parliament 
of the year 1689, he quitted that 
poſt, and became a zealous oppoſer 
of the meaſures of the government. 
He died in April 1695. When he 
faw death approaching, he ſhewed 
great firmneſs of mind, and pro- 
teſied himſelf a ſincere chriſtian, la- 
menting the former parts of his life. 
He was, according to biſhop Burnet, 


a man of a great and ready wit, full 


of life and very pleaſant, and much 
turned to ſatire. He let his wit run 
much on matters of religion, ſo that 
he paſſed for a bold and determined 
atheiit, though he often proteſted, 
he was not one; and ſaid, he be- 


SAR 


lieved there was not one in the world. 
He was punctual in all his payments, 
and juſt in all his private dealings; 
but with relation to the publick, 
went backwards and forwards, and 
changed fides fo often, that in con- 
cluſion no fide truſted him: beſides, 
he had gone into the worſt part of 
k. Charles's reign. The livelineſs 
of his imagination was always too 
hard for his judgment. A ſevere 
jeſt was preferred by him to all ar- 
guments whatſoever; and he was 
endleſs in conſultations; for when 
after much diſcourſe, a point was 
ſettled, if he could find a new jeſt 
to make even that, which was ſug- 
eſted by himſelf, ſeem ridiculous, 
Fe could not reſtrain himſelf, but 
ſtudy to raiſe the credit of his wit, 
though it made others call his judg- 
ment in queſtion. By his firſt wite, 
Dorothy, daughter of Henry earl of 
Sunderland, he had three ſons and 
one daughter; and by his ſecond, 
Gertrude, daughter of William Pier- 
point, eſq; ſecond ſon of Robert, 
earl of Kingſton, he had one daugh- 
ter. His Advice to a daughter, 
and ſome other tracts, are written 
with uncommon ſpirit and deli- 
CACY. 
SARDANAPALDUS, a k. of Aſſy- 
ria, remarkable for nothing but his 
luxury and effeminacy. He never 
went out of his palace, and ſpent his 
life amidſt a company of women, 
dreſſed and painted like them. He 
placed his glory and happineſs in poſ- 
ſeſſing immenſe treaſures, in being 
always at feſtivals, and continually 
uſing the moſt criminal and ſhame- 
ful diverſions. This ſhameful. effe- 
minate conduct, cauſed Arbaces, go- 
vernor of the Medes, and Balfis, go- 
vernor of Babylon, to take up arms 
againſt him. The rebels were pre- 
ſently overcome ; but Arbaces got 
together again thoſe of his troops 
which were left, and engaged them 
to 


SAX. 
to march againſt 
Sardanapalus, ignorant of this new 
ſtorm, A. N * 82 
enjoying the the victory in- 
— n An the enem following his 
example, abandoned themſelves to 
debauchery. Arbaces ſurpriſed dur- 
ing the night the Aſſyrians, while 
they were aſleep and drunk: he 
made a dreadful ſlaughter of them, 
and, without loſing time, advanced 
to the very gates of Nineveh ; the 
fiege had continued a long time, and 
Arbaces had been forced to raiſe it, 
if in the 2d y. of it, the inundation 
of the Tygrie had not broke down a 
conſiderable part of the walls of the 
city, Then Sardanapalus ſeeing no 
hope of eſcaping, or a pile of 
wood to be prepared, in the inner 

art of is pron ſet it on fire, and 

arned himſelf, his women, eunuchs, 
and all his treaſures, About 748 years 
before J. C. having reigned twenty 
years, 
SAXE (Maurice, count of) b. at 
Dreſden, 16 
ſtus, k. of Poland, and Maria Au- 
rora of Konigſmark, abbeſs of the 
ſecular mona of 8 
He was brought up with the electoral 
pr. now k. of Poland, In his child - 
hood, he diſcovered an inclination 
to arms, At the age of 12, he went 
into the army of the powers allied 
againſt France, and was at the fi 
of Liſle, where he was upon duty in 
the trenches ſeveral times ; he had 
twice like to have loſt his life at the 
ſiege of Tournay. His mother cauſ- 
ed him to marry 
ben, a lady of great fortune and 
beauty. This union did not laſt long, 
he found means to get this marriage 
with the counteſs by whom he had 
a ſon that died very young) annulled. 
In 1717 he obtained permiſſion to 
ſerve in Hungary againſt the Turks, 
under pr. Eugene. The acquaint- 


ance he contracted there with count 


Charollois, determined him to go in- 
„ 10h, 7 | | 


, of Frederic Augu- 
where he fixed his abode, and died at 


the counteſs of So-- 


dowager 
E HE Te hag copay 
new dignity, thr e oppoſition 
of r Matcorites, 
who would not conſent to it. i 
flung him into a melancholy, which 
he endeavoured to overcome, by ap- 
plying himſelf to the ſtudy of his 
profeſſion. He reduced into a bod 
the obſervations he had a long time 
made on the art of war, and entitled 
it his Reweries, He ſerved afterward 
upon the Rhine, under the marſhals 
oy, * Asfelt, 3 after the 
0 ilipſburg, he was made 
> ola rm After the — 
of the emperor Charles, he ſerved 
in Bohemia, and took Prague by 
ſtorm, and afterward he was advanc- 
ed to the dignity of tnarſhal of France, 
and was very ſucceſsful. The k. 
gave bim the caſtle of Chambord. 


the age of 54, 1750, in the profeſſion 
of the | Sato pal ion. His body 
al in a moſt 


was conveyed to 8 


magnificent manner, the k. or- 
dered a ſuperb monument to be erect- 
ed to his memory, His Reverie have 


been publiſhed, in folio. 


SCALIGER (Julius Cæſar) is ſaid 


to have been deſcended from the ant. 


inces of Verona, and was ſon 
Benedid Scaliger, who co 
for 17 y. the troops of Matthias Cor- 
vinus of Hun , to whom he 
was related) and Berenice 
daughter of count Paris Magnus. He 
was b. at Ripa, a caſtle in the terri- 
tory of Verona, 9 5 23, 1483. He 
learned the firſt rudiments of the Lar. 
tongue, in his own country; havin 
for his preceptor, John Jocundus' 
Verona; and when he was arrived 
at his 12th y. was preſented to the 
emp. Maximilian, who made _=_ 

M ks 


* 


> . -- 
one of his pages 1 nr ky ie 
em 17 v. and gave fi | 

of his valour apd Sadack in div 

expeditions, in which he attend 
is\maſter, He was preſent at the 
of Ravenna, in Apr. 1512, in 
which he had the misfortune to loſe 
his father, - and his brother Titus. 
is father dying in narrow circum- 
tances, he was ſoon reduced to great 
neceſſity, which made him lve 
upon entering into the Franciſcan 
order, upon which account he went 
t Bol a, where he applied him- 
ſelf ſtudy, eſpecially to logic' and 
Scotus divinity. - But ſoon changing 
his mind with regard to becoming a 
monk, he took arms again, and 
ſerved ſome time in Piedmont, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ex- 
traordinary valour. A phyſician, 
whom he knew at Turin, purſuaded 
him to ſtudy phyſic, which he pro- 
ſecuted at his Neifure hours, while he 
was in the army; and learned like- 
wiſe the Greek language, of which 


SCA 
practiſed „ by which he fup- 
ported un Bet nh — 
naturalization, he has the title of Dr. 
of phyſie given him. He did not 
begin to publiſh any of his . works 
till he. was 40 y. old ; but he ſoon 
repaired the dime which he had loſt, 
and in a ſhort time gained a great 
name in the republic of letters. He 
died of a retention of urine, Oct. 21, 
1588, and in che 75th y. of his age, 
and was interred in the church of the 
hermits of St. Auguſtin. His perſon 
was very graceful and noble, and of 
a vigorous conſtitution. He had 6 
ſtrong a memory, even in his old age, 
that he dictated to his ſon Joſeph 206 


verſes, which he had compoſed the 


day before, and retained without 


writing them down. He was a man 
of great charity, for his houſe was, 
as it were, an hoſpital for the poor 
and fick. He had ſuch an averſion 
to lying, that he would have no cor- 
reſpondence with thoſe that were 
ſubje& to that vice. He had an ad- 


he had been entirely ignorant before. 
At laſt the pains of the gout deter- 
mined him at 40 y. of age, that is, 
:1525, to abandon a military life. 
The bp. of Agen, who was of the 
family of La Rovere, being indiſ- 
poſed, engaged Scaliger, who had 
now gained à very conſiderable {kill 

in phyſic, to accompany him in his 
dicken ; Which he conſented to, on 
condition that he ſhould ſtay at Agen 

* 8 days. But an incident, which 

1 ned upon his arrival in that 

ol ies fixed his reſidence there; he 

il in love with a young lady, whom 

. he afterwards married. It was after 
his ſettlement at Agen, that he Degan 

o apply himſelf ſeriouſly to his ſtu- 
dies, and learned at firſt the French 

tongue, which he ſpoke perfectly 
well in 3 months; and then made 
bimſelf maſter of the Gaſcon, Italian, 
panifſh, German, Hungarian, and 

- Sclavonian ; but the chief object of 
his ſtudies was polite literature. He 


mirable ſagacity in diſcovering the 
diſpoſition and manners of men b. 
their phyſiognomy ; and it is fai 
that be Never failed in his judgment 
of that ſort. 
 SCALIGER {Joſeph Juſtus), ſon 
of the preceding, was b. at Agen in 
France, Aug. 4, 1540; and, at 11 
. of age, was ſent to the college of 
ourdeaux, where he learned the ele- 
ments of the Lat. tongue, and con- 
tinued for 3 y. being then obliged 
the pelilense which ra — 2 
return to his father, who took care 
of his ſtudies, requiring of him eve- 
ry day a ſhort declamation upon a 
ſubject of hiſtory, which he gave 
him. He employed him alſo in tran- 
ſcribing the poems, which he made 
himſelf, and by that means inſpired 
him with a taſte and inclination for: 
poetry, which he cultivated fo effec- 
tually, that he wrote, before he was 
17 y. old, a tragedy upon the ſubject 
of OEdipus, in which he 9 
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nd ſentiment. His father dying, 


1888, he went to Paris the y. fol- 
4 old, wich 


a deſign to apply himſelf to the Gr. 
tongue. For this ſe he attend- 
ed for 2 months, lectures of 
Turnebus ; but finding, that in the 
uſual courſe, he ſhould be a long 


while a gaining his point, he ſhut 
himſelf up in his cloſet, reſolving to 
make uſe of no maſter but himſelf; 
and having curſorily read over the 
Greck conjugations, began to read 
Homer with a tranſlation, and under - 
ſtood him perfectly well in 21 days. 
From this reading he ſormed himſelf 
a grammar, Which was the only one 
that he uſed afterwards. He pro- 
ceeded thence to the other Gr. poets, 
whom he read over in 4 months ; 
and next the arators and hiſtorians. 


At laſt, by a conſtant application for 


2 y. he gained a perfect knowlege 
of the Gr, language. He —— 
turned his thoughts to the Heb. tongue, 
which he learned by qhimſelf with 
great facility. He made no leſs 
progreſs in the ſciences ; and his writ- 
ings procured him the reputation of 
one of the men of that or 
any other age. In 1563 he attached 
himſelf os Tonk. Chafteignier de-la 
Roche Pozay, who was afterwards 
bp. of Poitiers, and whom he at- 
tended in ſeveral journies. In 1593 


he was invited to the univerſity of 


Leyden, to be honorary protefſor 
there. He died at Leyden of a drop- 
iy, Jan. 21, 1609, aged 68 y. and 
was interred in that city, where a 
monument is erected to him. He 
was never married. He was a man 
of great temperance, and fo cloſe a 
ſtudent, that ' he often ſpent whole 
days in his ſtudy without eating. 
Though his circumſtances throughout 
his whole life were very narrow ; yet 
he always refuſed the preſents which 
were offered him; and Daniel Hein- 


SEY 
ſius in his funeral oration im · 
ſays, that he refuſed a fe Fe 
money, which . Jeannin the French 
ambaſſador in Holland was very im- 
portunate with him to accept. His 
writings ſhew him to WA cen a 
man of a very haughty diſpoſition, 
and apt to treat others with great con- 


| SEYMOUR (g. Jane) wife of k. 
Henry VIII. was deſcended of a very 
ancient family, whoſe anceftors came 
over into England with Willia . 
conqueror, or ſoon after; and their 
name was, at firſt, written St. Maur, 
and, in the old latin records, De S. 
Mauro, deduced from a place of the 
ſame name in Normandy. The ear- 
left reſidence of this family, of which 
we find any account, was at Woundy 
and Penhow, near Caldecot, in Mon- 
mouthſhire ; but upon the marri 

of Roger de St. Maur, kat. with 


Cecilia, one of the daughters and 


heirs of John Beauchamp, baron of 
Hache, in the reign of k. Edward III. 
this family removed into Somerſet- 
ſhire, The father of q. Jane was 
fir John Seymour, of Wolf-ball, in 
Wiltſhire, conſtable of Briſtol-Caſtle, 


and groom of the chamber. to k. 


Henry VIII. whom he ſerved in his 
wars in France and Flanders. He 
married Margaret, daughter of fir 
John Wentworth, of Nettleſted, in 
the county of Suffolk, by whom he 
had fix ſons and four daughters. 
2 afterwards q. was his eldeſt 

ughter, and being maid of ho- 
nour to q. Anne Bolen, the k. who 
was of a very amorous. diſpoſition, 
fell violently in love with her in the 
year 1536. She was then in all the 
charms of youth and beauty, and 
her humour was tempered between 
the ſevere gravity 0 q: Catharine, 
and the gay pleaſantneſs of q. Anne. 
This new paſſion of the k. was not 
improbably the cauſe of the extreme 
jealouſy, which he ſoon after con- 
ceived againſt his q. whoſe enemies 

227 finding. 
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finding, that ſhe held no longer in 


his heart that place, which the had 
formerly enjoyed, inſtead of fearing 


to accuſe her of unfaithfulneſs to the 


k. they believ'd they ſhould pleaſe 


him, who began to be himſelf un- 
faithful. The g. therefore being 
condemned for adultery, and exe- 
cuted May 19. 1536, the k. ſo little 


regarded the public opinion, or his 


own reputation, that? the day fol- 
| Jowing, or, as others ſay, three days 
after, he ſolemnized his marriage 
with Jane Seymour; wherein he ex- 
preſſed a paſſion, which ſerved greatly 
to juſtify the deceaſed q. or elſe 
thought it not fit to. mourn long, 
or much, for one, whom the law 

had declared criminal. The new q. 
at the ceremony of her marriage, 
made a moſt beautiful appearance ; 
and fir John Ruſſel, afterwards earl 
of Bedford, who was preſent at it, 


obſerved, that the richer ſhe was in 


clothes, the fairer ſhe appeared ; 
whereas the richer the former queen 
(whether Catharine or Anne, is not 
expreſſed) was appareled, the worſe 
ſhe looked. The parliament meet- 
ing on the 8th of June following, 
an act was paſſed to ſettle the crown, 
after the king's death, upon the iſ- 
ſue of q. Jane, whether male 6r fe- 
male, or of any other q. whom he 
might afterwards marry. But fince 
it was not fit to declare, to whom 
the ſucceſſion of the crown belonged 
after the king's death, left the perſon, 
ſo deſigned, might be thereby ena- 
bled to raiſe troubles and commo- 
tions; the parliament, conſidering 
the king's wiſe and excellent goyern- 
ment, and confiding in the love and 
affection which he bore to his ſub- 
jects, gave him full power to declare 
the ſucceſſion to the crown, either 
by his letters patent under the great 
ſeal, or by his laſt will, ſigned with 
his hand; and promiſed all faithful 


obedience to the perſons named by 


him. And if any, fo deſigned to 
ſucceed ig default of others, ſhould 


- 


Mey 


endeavour to uſurp on thoſe befie 


them, or to exclude them, they we 
declared traytors, and were to ſor- 


feit all the right they might there. 


after claim to the crown. And if 


any ſhould maintain the lawfulneſi 


of the former marriages with q. Ca- 
thatine arid q. Anne, or chat the If 
ſue of them was legitimate, or te- 
fuſed to ſwear to the king's ifſue by 
q- Jane, they were alſo declared tray- 
8 This act _ how abſolut 
this k. rei in England, 
the — it — much quef- 
tioned, and it was afterwards altered 
in the 35th 'year of his reign, and 
repealed in the firſt of q. Mary. On 
OR. 12, 15337; q. Jane was deli- 
vered, at Hampton · Court, of a prince, 
who was ized by the name of 
Edward, the dukes of Norfolk and 
— and — archbp. of 
anterbury, being godfathers, and 
was — 2 the title of 
Edward VI. But the joy for his 
birth was qualified by the death of 
the q. hg died the 14th of that 
month, according to Hall, Stow, 
Speed, and lord Herbert; on the 
15th, according to Hennings; or 
the 24th, as a from a journal 
written by Cecil. Some writers have 
reported, that the q. not being able. 
to be delivered of the prince, the 
k. ordered her belly to be qpened, 
ſaying, that he could find another 
wife; but was not ſure to find ano- 
ther ſon. But this account has no 
foundation of truth ; for the prince 
was born in the ordinary way ; and 
the q. was as well, the day after, 
as any woman in her condition could 
be ; of which there are many proofs, 
the council writing letters over all 
England, giving notice of hex fafe 
delivery, and of her good health: 
but two or three days after ſhe was 
ſeized with adiſtemper, ordinary to 
women in her * of which 
ſhe died, and was interred at Wind- 
ſor. The k. tly lamented her 
death, having always found her diſ- 
creet, 
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creet; humble, and ; and his of Boulogne, with ſeveral tropps of 
ief for her is ſup to have been Almains and Flemings ; and after the 
bs reaſon why he continued two taking of it, defeated an army of, 


years a widower z,| though others 14000 French, who lay encam 
thought, that he had not ſo-much near it. By the will of k. Henry VIII, 
tenderneſs in his nature, as to be he was appointed one of the 16 per- 
much or long troubled for any thing; { who were to be his mes : 
and therefore aſcribed the flowneſs executors, and governors of his ſon, 
of his marrying to ſome reaſons of till he ſhould, be 18 y. of age; upon 
ſtats. whoſe acceſſion to the crown, it was - 
SEYMOUR | (Edward) duke of propoſed in council, that one of the 
Somerſet, and uncle to k. Edward VI, 16 ſhould be choſen, to whom the 
was eldeſt ſon of fir John Seymour of embaſſadors ſhould addreſs themſelves, 
Wolf-Hall in the county of Wilts,, and who ſhould have the chief di- 
knight, by Elizabeth, daughter of ſir rection of affairs, though reſtrained 
Henry Wentworth of 'Nettleſted in from acting without the conſent of 
Suffolk. He was educated in the the major part of the reſt. The lord 
univerſity of Oxford ; whence re- c Wriotheſly, who thought 
— to his father at court, when the precedence in ſecular affairs 
martial atchievements were encour- belonged to him by his office, op- 
aged by k. Henry VIII, he applied poſed this ſtrongly, and urged, that 
himſelf early to the profeſſion of it was changing the king's will, who 
arms, and ſpent his youth in the had made — equal in power and 
wars; and accompanying the duke dignity ; and if any were raiſed above 
of Suffolk in his expedition to France the reſt in title, it would be impoſſible 
in1533, was knighted by him on to keep him within juſt bounds, ſince 
Nov. 1, that year. Upon his fiſter's greater titles made way for exorbitant 
marriage with the k. in 1536, he had power. But the earl of Hertford had 
the title of viſe. Beauchamp beſtowed fo prepared his friends, that it was 
upon him, by reaſon of his deſcent yoted, that he ſhould be declared the 
from an heir female of that houſe ; governor of the king's perſon, and 
and on October 11, the y. following, the protector of the Lingdom, with 
was created earl of Hertford. In this reſtriftion, that he ſhouid not 
1540, he was ſent over to France to a& without the advice and conſent of 
difpute the limits of the Engliſh the reſt. Upon this advancement, 
borders, and on his return was clet- and the oppolition made againſt it, 
ed knight of the garter. In 1542 he two diſtin& parties were formed ; the 
attended the duke of Norfolk in his one headed by the new protector, and 
expedition into Scotland ; and the the other by the chancellor ; the fa- 
ſame y. was made lord great cham- vourers of the reformation declarin 
berlain of England for life. In 1544, for the former, and the enemies of it 
being made heutenant general of the for the latter. On Feb. 10, 1547-3, 
North, he embarked for Scotland with the protector was appointed lord trea- 
200 ſail of ſhips, on account of the ſurer, and the next day created duke 
Scots refuſing to marry their young of Somerſet, and on the 17th of that 
q. to pr. Edward ; and landing in month, had a grant of the office of 
the Firth, took Leith and Edinburgh, earl marſhal of England for life. On 
and after plundering and burning March 12 following he had a patent 
them, marched by land into Eng- for the office of protector and go- 
land. In Auguſt the ſame y. he went vernor of the k. and his realms: By 
to the aſſiſtance of the k. at the ſiege this patent he had a negative in the 


M 3 council, 


SEY | 
council, but they had none on him ; 
and he could either bring his own 
creatures into it, or ſelect a cabinet - 


council out of it at pleaſure ; while 


the other executors, having thus de- 
livered up their authority to him, 
were only privy-counſellors like the 
reſt, without retaining any authority 
peculiat to themſelves, as was parti- 


cularly provided by k. Henry VIIPs 


will. In Auguft 1548 the protector 
took a commiſſion to be general, and 
to make war in Se, and ac- 
cordingly entered that kingdom, and, 
on Sept. 10, gained a complete victory 
+ Muſſelburgh, and on the 29th of 

at month returned to England full 
of honour, having, with the loſs of 
but 66 men in the whole expedition, 
taken 80 pieces of cannon, bridled 
the two chief rivers of the kingdom 
by garriſons, and gained ſeveral 
ſtrong places. It may eaſily be 
imagined, how much theſe ſucceſſes 
raiſed his reputation in England, eſ- 
pecially when it was remembered, 
what great ſervices he had done 
formerly againſt France; ſo that the 
nation in general had vaſt expectations 
from his government; and if the 
breach between him and his brother 
the lord high admiral of England, 
had not loſt him the preſent advan- 
tages, his conduct in Scotland had 
laid a foundation of prodigious for- 
tunes to him. The death of the ad- 
miral in March 1548 drew great cen- 
ſures on the protector; though others, 
who knew the whole ſeries of the 
affair, ſaw it was ſcarce poſſible for 
him to do more for the gaining his 
brother, than he had done. But in 
Sept. 1549, there broke out a ſtrong 
faction againſt him, under the in- 
lluence and direction of Wriotheſly 
earl of Southampton, Who hated him 
on account of loſing the office of 
lard chancellor, and Dudley earl of 
Warwick, who expected to have the 
principal adminiſtration of affairs 
upon his renioval. Befides which, 


8 E 
other things concurred to raiſe him 
enemies. His partiality to the com- 
mons provoked the gentry ; his con- 
ſenting to the execution of his bro- 
ther, and his palace in the Strand, 
erected on the ruins of ſeveral churches 
and other religious buildings, in a 
time both of war and peſtilence, dif. 
guſted the people. The clergy hated 
him, not only for 8 the 
changes in religion, but likewiſe for 
his enjoying ſo many of the beſt 
manors ,of the biſhops. His enter. 
taining foreign troops, both Germang 
and Italians, though done by the con- 
ſent of the council, yet gave a general 
diſtaſte, The elevation of his rank 
was attended with ill effects upon 
himſelf, by inſpiring him with too 
high an opinion of his own merit, 
and at the ſame time expoſing him 
to the envy of others. The privy- 


. counſellors complained of his bein 


arbitrary in his proceedings, and 
many other particulars, which exaſ- 
perated the whole body of them 
againſt him, except archbp. Cran- 
mer, fir William Paget, and fir Tho- 
mas Smith, ſecretary of ſtate. The 
firſt diſcovery of their defigns induced 
him to remove the k. to Hampton- 
Court, and then to Windſor ; but 
finding the party againſt him too 
formidable to oppoſe, he ſubmitted 
to the council, and on October 14, 
was committed to the Tower, and it. 
January following was fined in the 
ſum of 20001. a y. with the loſs of 
all his offices and goods, However, 
on Feb, 16, 1549-50, he obtained a 
full pardon, and ſq managed his in- 
tereſt with the k. that he was brought 
both to the court and council in April 
following : and to confirm the re- 
conciliation between him and the earl 
of Warwick, the duke s daughter was 
married, on June 3, 1550, to 
lord viſc. Liſle, the earl's ſon. But 
this friendſhip did not continue long 
for in October 1551, the earl, now 
created duke oft Northumberland, 
cauſed 
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cauſed the duke of Somerſet. to be 
ſent to the Tower, alledging, that the 
latter had formed a deſign of raifin 
the people ; and that when. himſelf, 
and the marquis of Northampton, 
and the earl of Pembroke, had been 
invited to dine at the lord Paget's, 
Somerſet determined to have ſet up- 
on them by the way, or to have ki 
led them at dinner; with other par- 
ticulars of that kind, which were re- 
lated to the k. in ſo aggravated a 
manner, that he was entirely alicnat- 
ed from his uncle. On Dec. 1 the 
d. was brought to his trial, and 
though acquitted of treaſon, was 
found guilty of felony in intending 
to impriſon the d. of Northumber- 
land. He was beheaded on tower- 
hill on Jan. 22, 1 $518: and died 
with great ſerenity. It was generally 
believed, that the confpiracy, 
which he ſuffered, was a mere forge- 
ry ; and indeed the not bringing the 
witneſſes into the court, but only the 
depoſitions, and the parties them- 
ſelves ſitting as judges, gave great 
occaſion to condemn O proceedin 
againſt him. Beſides, his four friends 
who were executed for the ſame 
cauſe, ended their lives with the 
moſt ſolemn proteſtations of their in- 
nocence. 

SAVAGE, (Richard) efq. In the 
y. 1697 Anne counteſs of Maccleſ- 
held, having lived for ſome time on 
very uneaſy terms with her huſband, 
thought a public confeſſion of adul- 
tery the moſt expeditious method of 
obtaining her liberty ; and therefore 
* * child ee mgm — 

en was big was begotten by t 
earl of Rivers | This 3 
ſoon produced a ſeparation, which 
while the earl of Macclesfield was 
proſecuting, the counteſs, Jan. 10 
1697-8, was delivered of our au- 
thor; and theearl of Rivers, by ap- 
Ey to conſider him as his own, 
eft no room to doubt of her decla- 


ration. However ſtrange it may ap- 
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the counteſs looked h 
„ from his birth, with a kit 7 
reſentment and abhorrence. No 
ſooner was her ſon b. chan ſhe diſco- 
vered a reſolution of diſow ning — 
in a ſhort time removed him fro 
her fight, and committed him to the 
care of a poor woman, whom ſhe 
directed to educate him as her own, 
arid enjoined her never to inform 
him of his true parents. Inſtead of 
defending his tender years, ſhe — 
delight to ſee him ſtruggling with 
miſery, and continued her perſecati- 
on, from the 1|. hour of his life to 
the laſt, with an implacable and reſt< 
leſs cruelty, The lady Maſon, mo- 
ther to the counteſs, undertook to 
tranſact with the nurſe, and ſuperin- 
tend the education of the child. She 
aced him at a mar ſchool near 
t. Albans, where he was called by 
the name of his nurſe, without the 
leaſt intimation that he had a claim 
to any other. While he was at this 
ſchool, his father, the earl of Rivers 
was ſeized with a diſtemper which in 
a ſhort time put an end to his life. 
When the earl lay on his death- bed, 
he thought it his d to provide for 
him, amongſt his other natural chil- 
dren, and therefore demanded a 
ſitive account of him. His mot 
who could no longer refuſe an anſ- 
wer, determined, at leaſt, to give 
ſuch, as ſhould deprive him for ever 
of that happineſs which competency 
affords, and declared him dead 
which is, perhaps, the firſt inſtance 
of a falſhood invented by a mother, 
to deprive her ſon of a proviſion 
which was deſigned him by another. 
The earl did not imagine that there 
could exiſt in nature, a mother that 
would ruin her ſon, without enrich» 
ing herſelf, and therefore beſtowed 
upon another fon 6000 pounds, 
which he had before in his will be. 
queathed to Savage. The ſame cru- 
elty which incited her to intercept the 
proviſion intended for him, ſuggeſt. 
M 4 ew 
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rid herſelf from the danger of being 
at any time made known to him, 
ſending him ſecretly to the Ameri- 
can plantations ; but in this contri- 
vance her malice was defeated. Be- 
ing ftill reſtleſs in the perſecution of 
oor ſon, ſhe ome another r 
buryi im in poverty and o 
ſcurity ; and that the date of his le 
if not. the place of his reſidence, 
might keep him for ever at a diſtance 
from her, ſhe ordered him to be 
placed to a ſhoemaker in Holborn, 
that after the uſual time of trial he 
might become his apprentice. About 
this time his nurſe, who had alwa 
treated him as her own fon, died ; 
and it was natural for him to take 
care of thoſe effects, which by her 
death were, as he imagined, become 
his own. He therefore went to her 
houſe, opened her boxes, examined 
her papers, and found ſome letters 
written to her the lady Maſon, 
which informed him of his birth, and 
the reaſons for which it was conceal- 
ed, He was now no longer ſatisfied 
with the employment which had been 
alloted him, but thought he had a 
right to ſhare the affluence of his 
mother; and therefore, without ſcru- 
ple, applied to her as her ſon, and 
made uſe of every art to awake her 
tenderneſs, and attract her regard. 
It was to no Le- that he fre- 
uently ſolicited her to admit him to 
ſee her, ſhe avoided him with the 
utmoſt precaution, and ordered him 
to be excluded from her houſe, b 
whomſoever he might be introduced, 
and what reaſon ſoever he might 
ive for entering it. Savage was at 
Sis time ſo touched with the diſco- 
very of his real mother, that it was 
his frequent practice to walk in the 
dark evenings ſor ſeveral hours before 
the door, in hopes of ſeeing her by 
accident, But all his aſſiduity was 
without effect, for he could neither 
ſoften her heart, nor open her hand; 


other worthy of ſuch 
a iſpoſition. She endeavoured to 


had offered, and the 
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and while he was endeavouring to 
rouſe the affection of a mother, he 
was reduced to the miſeries of want, 
In this ſituation he was obliged to 
find other means of ſupport, and be- 
came by neceſſity an author. His 
firſt attempt in that province was, a 
poem againſt the bi 4 of Bangor, 
whoſe controverſy, at that time, en- 
gaged the attention of the nation, 

furniſhed the curious with a to- 
ic of diſpute. Of this performance 

r. Savage was afterwards aſhamed, 
as it was the crude effort of a yet 
uncultivated genius. He then at- 
tempted another kind of writing, 
and, while but yet 18, offered a co- 
medy to the ſtage, built upon a Spa- 
niſh plot ; which was refuſed by the 
pores Upon this he gave it to 

r. Bullock, who, at that time rent- 
ed the theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields 
of Mr. Rich, and with meſſieurs 
Keene, Pack, and others undertook 
the direction thereof. Mr. Bullock 
made ſome flight alterations, and 
brought it upon the „under the 
title of Woman's a ridgh, but allow- 
ed the real author no 1 of the 

rofit, This occaſioned a quarrel 

tween Savage and Bullock; but it 
ended without bloodſhed, though not 
without high words. He wrote, 2 y. 
after, Love in a veil, another come- 
dy borrowed likewiſe from the Spa- 
niſh, but with little better ſucceſs 
than before; for though it was re- 
ceived, and ated, yet it appeared ſo 
late in the year, that Savage obtain- 
ed no other advantage from it than 
the acquaintance of fir Richard 
Steele, and Mr. Wilks. Sir Richard 
intended to have eſtabliſhed him in 
ſome ſettled ſcheme of life, and to 


have contracted a kind of alliance 


with him, by marrying him to a na- 
tural daughter, on whom he intend- 
ed to beſtow a 1000 pounds. But 
fir Richard conducted his affairs with - 
ſo little economy, that he was ſel- 
dom able to raiſe the ſum, which he 
marriage was 

conſequently 
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conſequently delayed. In the mean 
_— — officiouſly informed that 
Mr. Savage had ridiculed him ; by 
which he was ſo much exaſperated 
that he withdrew the allowance he 
had paid him, and never afterwards 
admitted him to his houſe. He was 
now again abandoned to fortune, 
without any other friend but Mr. 
Wilks,a man to whom calamityſeldom 
complained without relief. By Mr. 
Wilks's interpoſition Mr.Savage once 
obtained of his mother $0 pounds, 
and a promiſe of 150 more, but it 
was the fate of this unhappy man, 
that few promiſes of any advantage 
to him were ever ed. Being 
thus obliged to depend upon Mr. 
Wilks, he was an — frequen- 
ter of the theatres, and, in a ſhort 
time, the amuſements of the ſtage 
took ſuch a poſſeſſion of his mind, 
that he was never abſent from a play 
in ſeveral y. In the y. 1723, Mr. 
Savage brought another piece on the 
ſtage; he made choice of the ſubject 
of ſir Thomas Overbury: if the cir- 
cumſtances in which he wrote it be 
conſidered, it will afford at once an 
uncommon proof of _ of ge- 
nius, and an evenneſs of mind not 
to be ruffled. During a conſidera- 
ble part of the time in which he was 
employed upon this performance, he 
was without lodging, and often 
without food ; nor had he any other 
conveniencies for ſtudy than the fields 
or the ftreet; in which he uſed to 
walk, and form —_ and after- 
wards ſtep into a ſhop, beg for a few 
moments the uſe of pen and ink, 
_ write down what = had 
poſed, u which he 

picked os by 2 Mr. Hill 
wrote the prol and epilogue, in 
whieh he touches the circumſtances 
of the author with tenderneſs. 
Mr. Savage at laſt ght his play 
upon the ſtage, but not till all the 
chief actors had quitted it, and it was 
repreſented by wet was then called 
the ſummer-company. In this tra- 


- 1, 


Mr. Savage himſelf 55 
Nn of fir Thomas bury, 
with ſo little ſucceſs, that he always 
blotted out his name from the liſt of 
players, when a copy of his tra 
was to be ſhewn to any of his friends. 
This play however procured him the 
notice and eſteem of many perſons 
of diſtinction, for ſome rays of ge- 
nius glimmered through all the miſts 
which poverty and oppreſſion had 

read over it. The whole profits of 
is performance, acted, printed, 
and dedicated, amounted to about 


200 pounds. But the generoſity of 


Mr. Hill did not end here ; he pro- 
moted- * "ſubſcription to his miſ- 
cellanies, by a very pathetic repre- 
ſentation of the author's ſufferings, 
printed in The plain - dealer, a perio- 


dical paper written by Mr. Hill. 


This generovs effort in his favour 
ſoon produced him 70 guineas, which 
were left for him at Button's, by 
ſome who commiſerated his misfor- 
tunes. Mr. Hill not only promoted 
the ſubſcription to the M:;/ce/lany, but 
furniſhed likewiſe the greateſt 
of the 12 of which it is compoſ- 
ed, and particularly the man, 
which he publiſhed as a ſpecimen. 
To this M;/cellazy he wrote a pre- 
face, in which he gives an account 
of his mother's cruelty, in a very 
uncommon ſtrain of humour. On 
Nov. 20,1727, Mr. camefrom 
Richmond, where he retired, 
that he might purſue his ſtudies with 
interuption, with an intent to 
diſcharge a lodging which he had in 
Weſtminſter ; and accidently meet- 
ing 2 gentlemen of his acquaintance, 
whoſe names were Marchant and 
G , he went in with them to 
a neighbouring coffee-houſe, and fat 
drinking till it was late. He 
would willingly have gone to hed 
in the ſame houſe, but there was 
not — for the whole compa- 
ny, and therefore agreed to 
* about the — and divert 
themſelves with ſuch — * 
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Robinſon's coffee -houſe, near Cha- 
ring- croſs, and went in. Marchant 
ith ſome rudeneſs demanded a room, 


and was told that there was a good 


fire in the next parlour, which the 
company were about to leave, being 
then paying their reckoning. Mar- 
chant not ſatisfied with this anſwer, 
ruſhed into the room, and was fol- 
lowed by his companions. He then 
petulantly placed himſelf between 
the company and the fire; and ſoon 
afterwards kicked down the table. 
This produced a quarrel, ſwords 
were drawn on both ſides ; and one 
Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Sa- 
vage having wounded likewiſe a 
maid that held him, forced his way 
with Gregory out of the houſe ; but 
being intimidated, and confuſed, 
without reſolution, whether to fly, or 
ſtay, they were taken in aback 
court by one of the company, and 
ſome ſoldiers, whom he had called to 
his aſſiſtance. When the day of the 
trial came on, the court was crowded 
in a very unuſual manner, and the 
public appeared to intereſt itſelf as 
in a cauſe of general concern. The 
witneſſes againſt Mr. Savage and his 
friends, were the woman who kept 
the houſe, which was a houſe of ill- 
fame, and her maid, the men who 
were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, 
and a woman of the town, who had 
been drinking with them, and with 
whom one of them had been ſeen in 
bed. They ſwore m general that 
Marchant ve the provocation, 
which Savage and Gregory drew their 
ſwords to juſtify ; that Savage drew 
firſt, that he ſtabbed Sinclair, whan 
he was not in a poſture of defence, 
or while Gregory commanded his 
iword ; that after he had given the 
thruſt he turned pale, and would have 
retired, but that the maid clung round 
him, and one of the company en- 
deavoured to detain him, from whom 
he broke by cutting the maid on the 
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ſhould occur till ing. In their head. Sinclair had declared feveral 
walk happened to foe a light in 


times before his death, for he ſurviy. 
ed that night, that he received his 
wound from Savage ; nor did 

at his trial deny the fact, but endea- 
voured 2 to extenuate it, by 
urging the ſuddenneſs of the whole 
action, and the impoſſibility of any 
ill deſign, or premeditated malice; 
and partly to juſtify it by the neceſſi- 
ty os ſelf defence, and the hazard of 
his own life, if he had loſt that op- 
portunity of giving the thruſt. He 
obſerved that neither reaſon nor law 
obliged a man to wait for the blow 
which was threatened, and which if 
he Mould ſuffer, he might never be 
able to return; that it was always al- 
lowable to 2 aſſault, wy 
10 preſerve life ing away 
2 * m it Was 
endangered. ith regard to the 
violence with which he endeavoured 
his eſcape, he declared it was not 
his deſign to fly from juſtice, or de- 
cline a trial, but to avoid the ex- 
pences and ſeverities of a priſon, and 


that he intended to appear at the bar, 


without compulſion. This defence, 
which took up more than an hour, 
was heard by the multitude that 
thronged the court, with the moſt 
attentive and reſpective filence. 
Thoſe who thought he ought not to 
be acquitted, owned that applauſe 
could not be refuſed him; and 
thoſe who before pitied his miſ- 


fortunes, now reverenced his abilities. 


The witneſſes who oy againſt 
him were proved to be perſons of 
ſuch characters as did notentitle them 
to much credit; a common ſtrumpet. 
a woman by whom ſuch wretches 
were entertained, and a man by whom 
they were ſup The character 
of Savage was by ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction aſſerted to be that of a 
modeſt inoffenſive man, not inclined 
to broils, or to inſolence, and who 
had to that time been only known 
by his misfortunes 2 his wit. 3 
his audience been his judges, 
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SAV 
undoubtedly been acquitted; but Mr; 
Page, who was then upon the bench, 
treated him with the moſt brutal ſe- 
verity, and in *ſumming up the evi- 
dence endeavoured to exaſperate the 
jury againſt him, and miſrepreſent 
his defence. This was a provoca- 
tion, and an inſult, which the pri- 
ſoner could not bear, and therefore 
Mr. Savage reſolutely aſſerted, that 


his cauſe was not candidly explained, 


and n to recapitulate what he 
had before ſaid ; but the judge hav- 
ing ordered him to be ſilent, which 
Savage treated with contempt, he 
commanded that he ſhould be taken 
by force from the bar. 
then heard the opinion of the judge, 
that good characters: were of no 
weight againſt poſitive evidence, 
though they might turn the ſcale, 
where it was Coubtfal and that 
2 two men attack each other, 
the death of either is only man- 
ſlaughter ; but where one is the ag- 
greſſor, as in the caſe before them, 
and in purſuance of his firſt attack 
kills the other, the law ſuppoſes the 
action, however ſudden, to be ma- 
licious. The jury determined, that 
Mr. Savage and Mr, 2 were 
guilty of murder, and Mr. Marchant 
who had no ſword, only manſlaugh- 
ter. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory 
were conducted back to priſon, where 
they were more cloſely confined, and 
loaded with irons of fifty pound 
weight. Savage had now no hopes 
of life but from the king's mercy, 
and can it be believed, that 

his own mother endeavoured to in- 
tercept. When Savage (as we have 
already obſerved) was firſt made ac- 
quainted with the ſtory of his birth, 
he was ſo touched with tenderneſs 
for his mother, that he earneſtly 
ſought an opportunity to ſee her. 
To prejudice the q. againſt him, ſhe 
made uſe of an incident, which was 
omitted in the order of tinie, that 
it might be mentioned together with 
the purpoſe it was made to ſerve. 


The jury Pre 
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One evening while he was ing. 
as was his cuſtom, in the ſtreet E 
inhabited, he ſaw the door of her 
houſe by accident open; he —_— 
lj, and nding * perſons in — 

e to prevent him, went up Kai 
tin her. She Jiſcovered him 
before he could enter her chamber, , 
alarmed the family with the moſt 
diſtreſsful out-cries, and when ſhe 
had by her ſcreams gathered them 
about her, ordered them to drive out 
of the houſe that villain, who had 
forced himſelf in upon her, and en- 
deavoured to murder her. This a- 
bominable falſehood his mother re- 
reſented to the q. or communicated 
it to ſome who were baſe enough to 
relate it, and ſo ſtrongly E eſſed 
her majeſty agvinſt this unhappy man, 
that for a long while ſhe rejected afl 

titions that were offered in his 

vour. Thus had Savage periſſi- 
ed by the evidence of a bawd,' 
of a ſtrumpet, and of his mo- 
ther, had not juſtice and com- 
— procured him an advocate. 

e ſtory of his ings reached 
the ear of the counteſs of Hertford, 
who engaged in his ſupport with the 
even humanity pecutiar to 
that amiable lady. She demanded an 
audience of the q. and laid before 
her the whole ſeries of his mother's 
cruelty, expoſed the improbability of 
her accuſation of murder, and point- 
ed out all the circumſtances of her 
unequalled barbarity. The interpo- 
ſition of this lady was fo ſucceſsful, 
that he was ſoon after admitted to 
bail, and, March 9, 1728, pleaded 
the king's pardon. Lord Tyrconnel 
delivered a petition to his majeſty in 
Savage's behalf : And Mrs. Oldfield 
follicited fir Robert W on his. 
account. This joint-intereft procured 
him his pardon. Mr. Savage during 
his impriſonment, his trial, and the 
time in which he lay under ſentence 
of death, behaved with great for- 
titude, and confirmed, by his unſhaken 
equality of mind, — 

Who 
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who before admired him for his abi- 


lities. Upon weighing all the cir- 
 cumſtances relating to this unfortunate 
event, it plainly appears that the 
guilt could not be imputed to 
rage. His killing Sinclair, was 
rather raſh than totally diſhonourable, 
for though Marchant had been the 

flor, who would not prevent 
his friend from being overpowered 
by numbers ? Some time after he 
had obtained his liberty, he met in 
the ſtreet the woman of the town 
that had ſwore againſt him : ſhe in- 
formed him that ſhe was in diftreſs, 
and with unparalleled aſſurance de- 
fired him to relieve her. He, inſtead 
of inſulting her miſery, and taking 
PRE in the calamity of one who 

brought his life into danger, re- 
proved her gently for her perjury, 
and changing the only guinea he had, 
divided it equally between her and 
himſelf, He always harboured the 
ſharpeſt reſentment againſt judge 
Cage ; one a ſhort . his 

eath, he gratified it in a ſatire u 

that ſevere magiſtrate. Savage Fad 
now obtained his liberty, but was 
without any ſettled means of ſupport, 
and as he had loſt all tendernets for 
his mother, who had thirſted for his 
blood, he reſolved to lampoon her, 
to extort that penſion by ſatire, which 
he knew ſhe would never grant upon 
any principles of honour, or huma- 
nity. This expedient proved ſuc- 
ceſsful ; whether ſhame fill ſurvived, 
though compaſſion was extint, or 
whether her relations had more de- 
licacy than herſelf, and imagined that 
ſome of the darts which ſatire might 
point at her, would glance upon 
them : lord Tyreonnel, whatever 
were his motives, upon his promiſe 
to lay afide the deſign of expoſing 
his mother, received him into his 
family, treated him as his equal, aud 
engaged to allow him a penſion of 
2001. a y. In this gay period of life, 
when he was ſurrounded by the af- 
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fluence of pleaſure, 1729, he 

liſhed 5 — 
It was aàddreſſed to the earl of Tyr. 
connel, not only in the firſt lines, 
but in a formal dedication, filled with 


the higheſt ſtrains of ric. Theſe 
_ in a ſhort time he found him- 
elf inclined to retract, being diſcarded 
by the man on whom he had beſtowed 


them, and whom he ſaid, he then 
diſcovered, had not deſerved them. 
Of this quarrel, lord Tyrconnel and 
Mr. Savage aſſigned very different 
reaſons. During his continuance 
with the lord Tyrconnel, he wrote 
The triumph of health and mirth,. on 
the recovery of the Iady Tyrconnel, 
from a languiſhing illneſs. He now 
thought himſelf again at full liberty 
to expoſe the cruelty of his mother, 
and therefore about this time pub- 
liſhed The Baſtard, a poem, remark» 
able for the vivacity in the begin- 
ning, where he makes a pompous 
enumeration of the imagi ad. 
vantages of baſe birth, and the Þa- 
thetic ſentiments at the cloſe ; where 
he recounts the real calamities which 
he ſuffered by the crime of his pa- 
rents. This poem had extraordinary 
ſucceſs, numbers were imme- 
diately diſperſed, and editions were 
multiplied with unuſual rapidity. 
When the diſpute between the biſhop 
of London, and the chancellor, fur- 
niſhed for ſome time the chief topi 
of converſation, Mr. Savage, w 
was an enemy to all claims of eccle- 
ſiaſtical power, engaged with his 
uſual againſt bp. wrote a 
poem called The progreſs of a divine. 
The clergy were univerſally provoked 
with this ſatire, and Savage was cen- 
ſured in The weekly miſcellany, with a 
ſeverity he did not ſcem inclined to 
forget: but a return of invective was 
not thought a ſufficient puniſhment. 
The court of King's-bench was 
moved againſt him, and he was oh- 
liged to return an anſwer to a 
of obſcenity, It was urged in his 
defence, 
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defence, that obſcenity was only eri- 
minal, when it was intended to 
mote the practice of vice ; but that 
Mr. Savage had only introduced ob- 
ſcene ideas, with a view of expoſing 
them to deteſtation, and of amending 
the age, by ſhewing the deformity 
of wickedneſs. This plea was ad- 
mitted, and fir Philip York, now 
lord Hardwick, who then preſided 
in that court, diſmiſſed the informa- 
tion, with encomiums upon the pu- 
rity and excellence of Mr. Savage's 
writings, His conduct, with regard 
to his penſion, was very particular, 
No ſooner had he changed the bill, 
than he vaniſhed from the ſight of 
all his acquaintances, and lay, for 
ſome time, out of the reach of his 
moſt intimate friends, At length he 


appeared again pennyleſs as before, man, 


but never informed any perſon where 
he had been, hor was his retreat ever 
diſcovered. This was his conſtant 
practice during the whole time he 
received his penſion. _He regularly 
diſappeared and returned, His per- 
petual indigence, politeneſs, and wit, 
flill raiſed him friends, who were de- 
firous to ſet him above want, and 
therefore ſollicited fir Robert Walpole 
in his favour, but, though promiſes 
were given, and Mr. Savage truſted, 
and was truſted, yet theſe added but 
one mortification more to the many 
he had ſuffered. His hopes of pre- 
ferment from that ſtateſman iſſued in 
a diſappointment ; upon which he 
publiſhed a in the Gentleman'; 
magaxine, entitled, The poet's depen- 
dance on a flateſman. His 

fill preſſing, he lodged as much by 
accident, as he dined ; for he gene- 
rally lived by chance, eating only 
when he was invited to the tables of 
his acquaintance, from which, the 
meanneſs of his dreſs often excluded 
him, when the politeneſs and variety 
of his converſation would have been 
thought a ſufficient recompence for 
his entertainment. Having no lodg- 
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, he paſſed the night oſten in 
pe Meh arent ohm png 
any caſual wanderers ; ſometimes-in 
cellars, amongſt the riot and filth of 


the meaneſt and moſt profligate of the 


rabble ; and ſometimes when he was 
totally without 1 walked about 
the ſtreets till he was weary, and lay 
down in the ſummer A 


and in the winter, with his aſſociates 
a the aſhes of a - 


in ; 

— 9 5 In — were 
paſſed thoſe 8 nights, which 
nature had en n 
ployed in elevated ſpeculations. On 
a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glaſs. 
houſe, among thieves and 

was to be found the author of The 
wanderer, the man, whoſe remarks 


in life might have aſſiſted the ſtateſ- 


whoſe ideas of virtue 

have enlightened the moraliſt, whoſe 
eloquence might have influenced ſe- 
nates, and whoſe delicacy might have 
poliſhed courts, His diſtreſſes, how- 
ever afflictive, never dejected him. 
In his loweſt ſphere he wanted not 
ſpirit to aſſert natural dignity of 
wit, and was always ready to 

that inſolence, which ſuperiority of 
fortune incited, and to trample that 
reputation which roſe upon any other 
baſis, than that of merit. He never 
admitted any familiarity, or 
ſabmitted to be treated otherwiſe than 
as an equal. This life, unhappy as 
it may be already imagined, was yet 
embittered in 1738 with new di- 


 fireſſes. His diſtreſs was now. pub- 


licly known, and his friends.there. 
fore thought it proper to concert ſome 
meaſures for his relief. The ſcheme 
propoſed was, that he ſhould retire 
into Wales, and receive an allowance 
of 501. a year, to be raiſed by ſub- 
ſcription, on which he was to live 
privately in a cheap place, without 


aſpiring any more to affluence, or 


having any further ſolicitude for 


fame. This offer Mr. Savage gladly 


accepted, though with intentions very 
different 
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diſſerent from thoſe of his friends; 
he only to take the. oppor- 
tunity which their ſcheme offered 
him, of retreating for a ſhort time, 
that he might prepate his play for 
the ſtage, and his other works for 
the preſs, and then to return to 
London to exhibit his tragedy, and 
hve upon the profits of his own la- 
bour. He quitted London in 1739, 
was furniſhed with 15 guineas, and 
was told, that they would be ſuffi- 
cient, not only for the expence of his 
journey, but for his ſupport in Wales 
for ſome time ; and that there re- 
mained but little more of the firſt 
collection. He promiſed a ftrit ad- 
herence to his maxims of parſimony, 
and went away m the ſtage coach ; 
nor did his friends expe& to hear 
from him, till he informed them of 
his arrival at Swanſea. But, when 
they leaſt expected, arrived a letter 
dated the 14th day after his de- 
parture, in which he ſent them word, 
that he was yet upon the road, and 
without money, and that he there- 
fore could not proceed without a re- 
mittance. They then ſent him the 
money. that was in their hands, with 
which he was enabled to reach Briſtol, 
from whence he was to go to Swanſea 
by water. At Briſtol he found an 
embargo laid upon the ſhipping, fo 
that he could not immediately obtain 
a paſſage, and being therefore obliged 
to ſtay there ſome time, he, with his 
uſual felicity, ingratiated himſelf with 
many of the principal inhabitants, 
was invited to their houſes, diſtin- 
guiſhed at their public feaſts, and 
treated with a regard that gratified his 
vanity, and therefore eaſily engaged 
his affection. After ſome ſtay at 
Briſtol, he retired to Swanſea, the 
place originally propoſed for his re- 
kdence, where he lived about a year 
very much diſſatisfied with the dimi- 
nution of his ſalary, for the greateſt 
part of the contributors, irritated by 
Mr. Savage's letters, which they 


ceive the profits, out of which 
annual penſion ſhould be paid him, 


to return to London, went to Briftol, 
where a repetition of the kindneſs 
which he had formerly found, invited 


what trader would purchaſe ſuch 
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ima treated them - contemp. 
tuouſly, withdrew their ſubſcriptions. 
Here he completed 'his tragedy, of 
which two acts were wanting when 
he left London, and was deſirous of 
coming to town to bring it on the 


ſtage. This deſign was very warmly 


oppoſed, and he was adviſed by his 
chief benefactor, who was no other 


than Mr. Pope, to put it into Be 


hands of Mr. Thomſon and Mr. Mal. 
let, that it might be fitted for the 
ſtage, and to. allow his friends to re- 


This propoſal he rejefted with the 
utmoſt contempt. He ſoon after this 
quitted Swanſea, and with an — 


him to ſtay. Another part of bis 
miſconduct was, the practice of pro- 
longing his viſits to unſeaſonable 
hours, and diſconcerting all the fa- 
milies into which he was admitted, 
This was an error in a place of com- 
merce, which all the charms of con- 
verſation could not compenſate ; for 


airy ſatisfaction, with the loſs of ſolid 
gain, which mult be the conſequence 
of midnight merriment, as thoſe hours 
which were gained at night were ge- 
nerally loſt in the morning ? Diſtreſs 
at laſt ſtole upon him by imper 

tible degrees; his ——_ had al- 
ready wearred ſome of thoſe who 
were at firſt enamoured of his con- 
verſation ; but he ſtill might haye 
devolved to others, whom he might 
have entertained with equal ſucces, 
had not the decay of his cloaths 
made it no longer conſiſtent with 
decency to admit him to their tables, 
or to aſſociate with him in public 
places. He now began to find every 
man from home, at whoſe houſe he 
called ; and was therefore no lon 

able to procure the neceſſaries of he, 
but wandered about the town, 2 
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and neglected, in queſt of a dinner, 
which he did not always obtain. To 
complete his miſery, he was obli 
to withdraw from the ſmall num 
of friends from whom he had ſtill 
reaſon to hope for favours, His 
cuſtom was to lie in bed the 
greateſt part of the day, and to 
out in the dark with the atmoſt pri 
vacy, and after having paid his viſit, 
return again before morning to his 
lodging, which was in the garret of 
an obſcure inn. Being thus excluded 
on one hand, and confined on the 
other, he ſuffered the utmoſt extre- 
mities of poverty, and often faſted 
ſo — that he was ſeized with 
faintneſs, and had loſt his appetite, 
not being able to bear the ſmell of 
meat, till the action of his ſtomach 
was reſtored by a cordial. He con- 
tinued to bear theſe ſevere ures, 
till the landlady of a coffee-houſe, to 
whom he owed about 81. completed 
his wretchedneſs.  'He was arreſted 
by order of this woman, and con- 
ducted to the houſe of a ſheriff's of- 
ficer, where he remained ſome time 
at a great expence, in hopes of find- 
ing bail. I, expence he was en- 
abled to by a preſent from 

of Path, who, upon hear- 
ing of his late misfortune, ſent him 
5 guineas, No friends would con- 
tribute to releaſe him from priſon at 
the expence of 8 l. and therefore he 
was removed to N te. He bote 
this misfortune with an unſhaken for- 
titude, and indeed the treatment he 
met with from Mr. , the keeper 
of the priſon, greatly ſoftened the 
rigours of his confinement ; fo that 
he ſuffered fewer hardſhips in priſon, 
than he had been accuſtomed to un- 
dergo the greateſt part of his life. 
While Mr. Savage was in priſon, he 
began, and almoſt fin a ſatire, 
which he entitled London and Briſtol 
delineated; in otder to be revenged 
of thoſe who had had no more gene- 
roſity for a man, to whom they pro 
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feſſed friendſhip, than to ſuffer him 
to languiſh in a gaol for 81. He had 
now ceaſed from correſponding with 
any of his ſubſcribers, except Mr. 
Pope, who yet continued to remit 
him 201. a year, which he had pro- 
miſed. When he had been 6 months 
in priſon, he received from Mr. Pope, 
in whoſe kindneſs he had the greateſt 
confidence, | and on whoſe nce 
he chiefly depended, a letter that 
contained a charge of very atrocious 
ingratitude, drawn up in ſuch terms 
as ſudden reſentment diftated. Mr. 
Savage returned a very folemn pro- 
teſtation of his innocence, but how- 
ever appeared much diſturbed at the 
accuſation, Some days afterwards 
he was ſeized with a pain in his back 
and fide, which, as it was not vio- 
lent, was not ſuſpected to be dan- 
gerous ; but ing daily more lan- 
guid and dejeted, on July 25, he 
confined himfelf to his room, and a 
fever ſeized his ſpirits. The 4 
toms grew every day more formidable, 
but his condition did not enable him 
to procure any aſſiſtance. The laſt 
time the keeper ſa him was on july 
31, 1743, when Savage, ſeeing him at 
his bed ſide, ſaid, with ancommon ear- 
neſtneſs, I have — ry ſay to 
you, fir ;* but, after a moved 
his hand in a 2 manner, 
and- finding himſelf unable to re- 
collect what he was going to commn- 
nicate, ſaid, © tis . The keeper 
foon after left , and the next 
morning he died. He was buried in 
the church-yard of St. ron * the 
expence of the —— uch were 
the life and death of this unfortunate 
; a man equally diſtinguiſhed by 

is virtues and vices, and, at once, 
remarkable for his weakneſſes and 
abilities. He was of a middle ſtature, 
of a thin habit of body, a HO. 
coarſe features, and of a melancholy 
aſpect; of a _ and manly de- 
portment, a ſolemn dignity of mien, 
but which, upon a nearer acquaint- 
ance, 
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ance, ſoſtened into an engaging eaſi- 
neſs of manners. His walk was flow, 
and his voice tremulous and mourn- 
ful. He was eaſily excited to ſmiles, 
but very ſeldom provoked to laugh- 
ter. His judgment was eminently 
exact, both with regard to —_ 
and to men. The knowlege of li 
was his chief attainment. He was 
born rather to bear misfortunes — 
ly, than to enjoy proſperity with mo- 
deration. In the words of the cele- 
brated writer of his life, from whom 
has been extracted the account here 
given, I ſhall conclude this unfortu- 
perſon's memoirs, * This rela- 
tion (ſays he) will not be wholly 
« without its uſe, if thoſe, who lan- 
« puiſhed under any part of his ſuf- 
« ferings, ſhould be enabled to forti- 
« fy their patience, by reflecting, that 

* feel only thoſe afflictions from 
which the abilities of Savage did 
not exempt him from; or thoſe, 


« pacities, or attainments, diſre 
0 — common maxims of life, Fal 
« be reminded that nothing can ſup- 
< 2 want of prudence, and that 
« igence and irregularity lon 
c — will —— Ana als 
« leſs, wit ridiculous, and genius con- 
« temptible.” 

SCANDERBERG was the ſon of 
John Caſtriot of Albania, or Epirus. 
His true name was George Caſtriot. 
His father being reduced to the laſt 
extremity, by Amurat II, emp. of 


the Turks, was obliged to ſend to 


kim five of his ſons. Scanderberg, 
which ſignifies in the Turkiſh lan- 
guage, a valiant man, was the young- 
eſt, and had the good i 
pleaſe the tyrant ; who, having put 
a flow 


poiſon, preſerved the life of the 


youngeſt, being charmed with his 


genius and looks. He cauſed 
him to be circumciſed, and brought 
him ap with great care, and inſtruct- 
ed him in every thing neceſſary to a 


him thither. 


who in confidence of ſuperior ca- 
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warrior, Scander pteſent] 
came the ſtouteſt how's moſt 2 
ous in the whole Ottoman empire, 
After having given proofs of his va- 
lour in favour of Armurath the Uſur- 
per of his eſtates, he formed the de- 
of throwing off the yoke of the 
urkiſh ſovereignty, and taking pol. 
ſeſſion of the kingdom of his ance- 
ſtors. The emp. having ſent a pow- 
erful army into Hungary, under the 
conduct of Beglierbey, was defirous 
that Scanderberg ſhould accompany 
The young hero no 
ſooner arrived there, but he held cor- 
reſpondence with Huniades Corvinus, 
one of the moſt famous of 
his time, and who was already be- 
come ſo formidable to the Turks, 
that their children could not hear 
his name pronounced without- fear. 
Scanderberg aſſured this general, that 
in the firſt battle, he would — 

the Turks with ſome tropps he 
put confidence in, that were under 
command. Things were ſo well ex- 
ecuted, that the Infidels were defeat- 
ed, and 3c,000 of them left dead on 
the place. In the rout, Scanderberg 
took care to feize the of 
ſtate, which Amurath had ſent to 
the army ; he obliged him to prepare, 
fign, and ſeal letters patent in the 
name of the emperor, by which it 
was enjoined that all the governors of 
the cities of Albania ſhould ſurrender 
themſelves into the hands of Scander- 


_ As theſe letters were inthe pro- 
haſte 


rm, and were diſpatehed in 
; all the governors obeyed, and 


by this means was reſtored 
to the kingdom of his father, abjured 


Mohammediſm, made profeſſion of the 
Chriſtian religion, re · eſtabliſhed 
it in his dommions. Amurath, aſto- 


niſhed at this event, made peace 
with Ladiſlaus, to turn all his force 
againſt. . He departed 
ſoon for Albania, with a formidable 
army, and beſieged Croiea, the capi- 
pital of is; but did ——_ 
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ſome efforts he made to cruſh Scan- 
derberg. At laſt he revaſſembled all 
his forces, and laid fiege a-freſh to 
Croiea ; but till with leſs ſucceſs than 
the firſt time. He died before this 
city, 1451- Mahomet II, his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, was defirous of con- 
tinuing the war againſt Scanderbery ; 
but he was always beat by this great 
general,, who knew ſo well how to 
gain the affection of all the lords of 
Albania, that he preſerved the crown 
of his anceſtors till his = "__- 
happened, 1467. He gained 22 bat- 
rw killed, as - is ſaid, with 
his own hand 2000 Turks, without 
having received any wound. He 
left a ſon, named John, who ſhould 
have ſucceeded to the kingdom of 
Albania; but he was deprived of his 
dominions by the Turks, and only 
kept poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
Naples, which Ferdinand, k. of Ar- 

ragon, had given to his father. 
SCARRON (Paul) b. at Paris, in 
1618, was ſon of Paul Scarron, coun- 
ſellor to the parliament. Being in- 
tended for an eccleſiaſtic, young Scar- 
ron, notwithſtanding the —_— 
of his manners, had his head ſhaved, 
and travelled into Italy ; when he was 
24 y. of age, he returned, not at all 
mended, and he continued the licen- 
tious life he begun when he was very 
young, till the moment a grievous 
diſtemper deprived him of the uſe 
of almoſt all his limbs, He was at 
Mons, where he was a canon, when 
on a carnival day, an indecent maſ- 
querade he made, obliging him to fly 
into a marſh ; the ſtay he made in it, 
r unhappy to him all the reſt of 
is life, rendering him a miſerable 
object of pity. In vain did he ex- 
hauſt the art of the phyſicians ; in 
vain had he recourſe to the moſt fa- 
mous baths, the Truel diſtemper baf- 
fled all remedies ; and Scarron, at the 
age of 27, preſerved only the uſe of 
his tongue and hand. This dreadful 
diſtemper, and the terrible pains he 
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ſuffered, did not abate any thing of 
his gaiety. In the midſt of his mis- 
fortunes, he laughed, joked, and was 
merry upon his infirmities and indi- 
gence. A freſh misfortune happened 
to him ; his father, who till then had 
ſupplied his wants, incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of Richlieu, and was baniſh- 
ed to Tourain. Scarron, deprived of 


all reſource, preſented a petition to 


the cardinal, which is reckoned one 
of his maſter-pieces. The miniſter 
could not help laughing at it; and 
although he was quite irritated againſt 
the father, he was ſo ſoftened in fa- 
vour of the ſon, that he ſupplied him 
very chearfully ; when the death of 
the cardinal put an end to the hopes 
of Scarron. His father died alſo ſome 
time after at Loches, and Scarron 
was obliged to plead againſt a mo- 
ther-in-law, to obtain, at leaſt, a part 
of his inheritance, He compoſed 


| himſelf his Fafums, and flung fo 


much buffoonry into them, that one 
could not eaſily read them without 
laughing. He nevertheleſs loſt his 
ſuit, and there remained no other ex- 
ient, but to aſk of the queen to 
taken care of as one of her ſick. 
The queen granted him this ſingular 
favour, and a penſion of 500 crowns ; 
with this revenue, and the marqui- 
ſate of Quinet, he maintained his 
houſe in a decent manner. This 
marquiſate was no other than the re- 
venue which his works printed. by 
the bookſeller Quinet, produced; he 
then married mademoiſelle d' Au- 
bigne, afterwards ſo famous under 
the name of Maintenon, and this lady 
was of great ſervice to him. She 
occaſioned an increaſe of the good. 
company which frequented Scarron's 
houſe : ſhe corrected the indecent 
manner of talk in her huſband, and 
if ſhe did not intirely cure him of his 
itch to buffoonry, ſhe knew, at leaſt, 
how to render him more circumſpect 
and more reſerved, . At length Scar - 
ron, worn out by ſufferings, ſunk un- 
N . der 
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der them ; and a little before he died, 
his relations and domeſtics being in 
a 


tears about him: Children, ſays 
he to them, you will never cry fo 
much for me, as I have made you 
© laugh,” He died, 1660. His works, 
with ſome ingenious things in them, 


are ſtuffed with low obſcene buf- 


foonry. 

SCIPIO (Lucius Cornelius) ſur- 
named Aſiaticus, was the ſon of Pub- 
lius Scipio, and brother of Scipio 
Africanus. Having been elected con- 
ſul, the management of the affairs of 
Greece was allotted to him ; and he 
had the condutting the war in Afia, 
againſt Antiochus. When he arriv- 
ed in this province, with his brother 
Africanus, Antiochus, who believed 
Himſelf undone, ſent to them to pro- 

poſe a peace ; but not caring to ſub- 
jet himſelf to the conditions pre- 
feribed him, he reſolved to hazard a 
battle. However ſuperior he was in 
numbers, his army compoſed intirely 
of Aſiaties, did not ſtand long againſt 
the Roman legions, and was cut in 
pieces, with the lok of 50,000 men. 
After this victory, Scipio returned to 
Rome, where he obtained the ho- 
Nour of a triumph, and the ſurname 
of Aſiaticus. He was afterward ac- 
cuſed of applying the public treaſure 
to his own uſe, by Cato the cenſor, 
who gave out that Antiochus, in or- 
der to obtain better conditions of 
peace, had preſented him with gold 
and ſilver, which he had not remit- 
ed into the treaſury, He even puſh- 
ed it ſo far as to oblige Scipio to con- 
fiſcate and fell his effects; but they 
fot only found net the leaſt proof 
which could make them judge that 
Scipio had reeeived money from An- 
tiochus, but the ſale did not even 
ace the ſum demanded of him, 
whick juſtified His innocence ; and 
made the public hatred, of which he 
had been the victim, fall upon the 
—__ the judges, and his accu- 
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SCIPIO (Publius Cornelius) fur. 
named Africanus, ſon of Publius 
Cornelius, was but 17 y. old, when 
making his firſt campaign, he ſaved 
the life of his father in a battle. 
courage, prudence, love of his coun. 
try, and fingular capacity, raiſed hin 
to the dignity of pro-conſul, although 
he was but 24, and obtained him a 
little after the zdileſhip. He was af. 
terwards ſent into Spain, which he 
conquered in leſs than 4 y. after hay. 
ing obtained a glorious victory over 
the Carthaginians. He acquired great 
reputation in this province. His ci. 
vil and military virtues were the ge- 
neral topics of converſation am 
the people; ſome praiſed his great 
bravery and ſcill; others admired his 
moderation, his diſintereſtedneſs, 
neroſity, and love of juſtice, Hy 
continence added a great luſtre 
ſo many excellent qualities : ſome 
young officers having brought him a 
girl of extraordinary beauty, con- 
trated to a prince of Celtiberia, Sci- 
pio, though at a time of life when 
the paſſions urge, not only refuſed 
ſeeing her, but ordered, that the ran- 
ſom offered him, ſhould go towards 
increaſing her portion. He went into 
Africa, where he beat Hanno, one 
of the beſt Carthaginian generals, de- 
feated Syphax, k. of Numidia, and 
made him priſoner. This ſucceſs en- 
gaged the Carthaginians to recalt 
Hannibal into Africa, whom fortune 
abandoned in Italy. The 2 gene- 
rals had an interview, but without 
effect, Scipio not being willing to 
enter into any negociation : ſo that 
the 2 armies being near each other, 
preſently came to blows. After a 
long and bloody fight, in which Han- 
nibal and Scipio performed prodigies 
of valour, victory declared for the 
Romans; 20000 Carthaginians re- 
mained on the field of battle, and 
as many were made priſoners. A 
little time after, C 
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terms advantageous to the Ro- 
_ Scipio was honoured with a 
triumph, and received the ſurname 
of Africanus, which diſtinguiſhes him 
in hiſtory from all thoſe of that name. 
Having been elected conſul a ſecond 
time, he followed his brother into 
Aſia, where they defeated Antiochus, 
who was obliged to make peace upon 
the conditions prefcribed by the Ro- 
man generals. Upon his return to 
Rome, envy, always inclined to per- 
ſecute great men, let itſelf looſe 
againſt him. He was accuſed of 
having applied to his own uſe, 
of the ſpoils gained in Afia, and of 
having entertained a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with Antiochus. Scipio, cited 
by the tribunes, appeared, followed 
by a multitude of friends and clients ; 
they waited to ſee his innocence elo- 
quently defended ; but Scipio, inſtead 
of haranguing according to cuſtom, 
put on his head the crown he had 
worn the very day he triumphed, 
and ſaid, On ſuch a day, I over- 
came the haughty Hannibal, and 
* ſubdued Carthage; let us go to the 
« capitol to thank the gods.“ He 
went away that inſtant, walked to- 
ward the capitol, the people follow - 
ed him thither, and the tribunes re- 
mained alone, aſtoniſhed and aſham- 
ed, ſeeing admiration and glory Kill 
accompanying the accuſed. Some 
time after this great man retired to 
Linternum, in the country about 
Rome, where he ſpent the remainder 
of his days, after the manner of the 
ancient Romans, thar is in a plain 
and laborious life, accounting it, ac- 
cording to their example, an honour 
and a pleaſure to cultivate the ground 
with his victorious hands. 

SCIPIO (Publius Amilian) ſon of 
the famous Paulus Emilius, who 
overcame Perſeus, the laſt king of 
Macedonia. He was adopted by the 
ſon of the firſt Scipio Africanus, and 
named P. Corn. Scipio Africanus 
2 milianus ; joining together, accord- 
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ing to the cuſtom of adoptions,” the 
names of 2 families; he maintained 
and even increaſcd the glory of them, 
by all the great qualities which give 
a luſtre to the robe and ſword. After 
having made ſome campaigns under 
his father Paulus Emilius, he went 
into Spain, being then but 30 y. old, 
and was followed by all the Roman 

outh, who till then had refuſed to 
inliſt themſelves. A Spaniard, one 
of the principal perſons in the coun- 
try, of an extraordinary fize, and 
clothed in glittering armour, pre- 
ſented himſelf before the army of 
the Romans, which was beſieging 
Intercatium, defying the braveit gf 
them to fight him ; and as no 
accepted the challenge, he inſulted 
the whole army. Young Scipio, who 
ſerved under Lucullus as tribune, 
— * ſuch an —_ advanced 
, coming to a cloſe engage- 
—— pierced N. and lad 
him dead on the ground. After this, 
they puſhed on ey fiege of Interca- 
tium with vigour, and Scipio gave 
freſh proofs of his courage, in being 
the firſt who mounted the wall, when 
they gave an aſſault to the city ; for 
which he received a mural crown. 
The year following, he went into 
Africa, where the third punic war 
was begun, and he 
guiſhed himſelf at the fiege of Car- 
thage. His great tation drew 
envy upon him, at firſt; but it pre- 
ſently changed into ſo much admira- 


tion, that they created him conſul, 


although he was not of the age pre, 
ſeribed by the laws. They alſo in- 
truſted him with the conducting the 
African war, where he no ſooner ar- 
rived, but he delivered Mancinus out 
of a great danger. After having re- 
eſtabliſhed diſcipline among his troops, 
he puſhed on the ſiege of Carthage 
with vigour, and made himſelf ma- 
ſter of it. It is ſaid, that this great 
man, ſeeing this city, once ſo flou- 
riſhing, intirely ruined, could not 

N 2 help 


greatly diſtin- 
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help ſhedding tears. When every 
thing was regulated, he returned to 
Rome, which he entered in triumph, 
and uſed the ſurname of Africanus, 
which belonged to him already by 
right of ſucceſſion. Having been 
made conſul for the 2d time, 134 y. 
before J. C. he was ſent into Spain, 
where he took and demoliſhed Nu- 
mentia, which procured him a ſe- 
| cond triumph, and the name of Nu- 
mentinus. Some time after he was 
- found dead in his bed, having been, 
as was thought, aſſaſſinated by the 
__ Gracchi. 
the greateſt hero, that perhaps Rome 
ever bred. In war, ſoldier and offi- 
cer, he equally diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
-as well when a ſubaltern as comman- 
der in chief. To an intrepid courage, 
and a great foreſight, he joined a 
firmneſs, in maintaining diſcipline. 
In the management of civil affairs, 
this illuſtrious Roman did not ſhew 
himſelf leſs a hero. Having a real 
love for his country, always attach- 
ed to the public welfare, he made 
every thing give way to this one 
conſideration. He was liberal, bene- 
fieent, a dutiful ſon, an affectionate 
father, and a faithful friend; mild 
without weakneſs, and reſolute with- 
out auſterity ; a friend to learning, 
he cultivated it always with «care ; 
being of a ſolid genius, he gathered 
all the fruit of it. He kept Poly- 
bius and Panæſius, two of the moſt 
judicious writers of antiquity, always 
with him, whether he was at Rome 
or in the army, 

SCUDERY (Magdalen de) b. at 
Havre de Grace. 1607. She went 
young to Paris, where ſhe was well 
brought up, and had, when ſhe was 
very young, free acceſs to Rombouil- 
let-houſe. She there had an oppor- 
tunity. of being acquainted with the 
learned perſons who aſſembled there, 
who could not help admiring her. 
Romances were then the reignin 
vogue; mademoiſelle Scudery fel 


In this manner loſt his life 
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into this bad taſte, and gave to theſe 
works, not very fit to entertain a ſe. 


rious and ſolid mind, an a ble. 
neſs and a turn, which mos them 


very much ſought after, and which 


acquired her great reputation. She was 
of the academy of Ricovrati of Pa. 
dua, and ſurnamed the Sappho of 
her age. She won the prize of elo. 
quence, which the French academy 
gave. Chriſtiana, q. of Sweden, 
made her a preſent of her picture, 
and ſettled a penſion on her; Card. 
Mazarine alſo left her one by his 
will ; Chancellor Boacherat ſettled 
another ; and, in 1683, Lewis XIV 


preſented her with 2000 livres. This 


lady maintained a literary correſpon- 
dence with many learned men, whom 
ſhe anſwered both in verſe and proſe. 
She died at Paris, June 2, 1701, 
aged 94. . Boileau ſpeaks with great 
contempt of mademoiſelle Scudery's 
performances, and ſays, She did 
not know when to leave off. 
SCHOMBERG (Frederick duke 
of) was deſcended of a noble family 
in Germany, and ſon of count Schom- 
berg, by his firſt wife, an Engliſh 
lady, daughter of the lord Dudley ; 
which count was killed at the battle 
of Prague in Bohemia in 1620, to- 


gether with ſeveral of his ſons. The 


duke was b. in the y. 1608. He 
ſerved firſt in the army of the United- 
Provinces, and afterwards became the 
particular confident of William II, 
pr. of Orange; in whoſe laſt violent 
actions he had ſo great a ſhare, and 
particularly in the attempt upon Am- 
ſterdam, that, on the prince's death 
in 1650, he retired into France, where 
he gained fo high a reputation, that, 
next to the pr, of Conde and Turenne, 
he was eſteemed the beſt general in 
that kingdom ; though on account of 
his firm adherence to the proteſtant 
religion, he was not for a conſiderable 
time raiſed to the dignity of a marthal. 
In November 1659, he offered his 


ſervice to k. Charles II, for his reſto- 
ration 
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ration to the throne of England ; and 
the y. following, the court of France 
being greatly ſolicitous for the in- 
tereſts of Portugal againſt the Spa- 
niards, he was ſent to Liſbon, and in 
his way thither paſſed through Eng- 
land, in order to concert meaſures 
with k. Charles Il, for the ſupport 
of Portugal. Among other diſcourſe, 
which he had with that pr. he adviſed 
his majeſty to ſet up for the head of 
the proteſtant 712 which would 
give him a vaſt aſcendant among the 
princes of Germany, make him um- 
pire of all their affairs, procure him 
reat credit with the Hugonots of 
8 and keep that crown in per- 
petual fear of him. He urged him 
likewiſe not to part with Dunkirk, 
the ſale of which was then in agi- 
tation; ſince, conſidering the naval 
power of England, it could not be 
taken, and the poſſeſſion of it would 
keep both France and Spain in a de- 
pendance upon his majeſty. In Por- 
tugal he did ſuch eminent ſervices to 
that kingdom, that he was created a 
grandee of it, and count of Mertola, 
with a penſion of 50001. ſterl. to 
himſelf and his heirs. In 1673, he 
came over again into England, to 
command the army ; but the French 
intereſt being then very odious to the 
Engliſh, though he would at any other 
time of his life have been very ac- 
ceptable to them, he was at that 
criſis looked on as one ſent over from 
France to bring our army under a 
French diſcipline, and ſo grew ob- 
nox10us to the nation, and at the ſame 
time not loved by the court, as being 
found not fit for the deſigns of the 
latter; for which reaſon he ſoon re- 
turned to France. In June 1676, he 
was left. by the k. of France, upon 
his return to Paris, with the com- 
mand of his army in Flanders, and 
ſoon after obliged the pr. of Orange 
to raiſe the ſiege of Maeſtricht, and 
was made a marſhal of France. But 
when the perſecution againſt thoſe of 
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the reformed religion was begun in 
that kingdom, he deſired leave to 
return into his own country ; Which 
was denied him, and all the favour 
he could obtain was to go to Por- 
tugal. And though he had preſerved 
that nation from falling under the 
yoke of Caſtile, yet now when he 
came thither for refuge, the inqui- 
ſition repreſented that matter of giving 
harbour to an heretic ſo odiouſly to 
the k. that he was forced to ſend the 
marſhal away. . He went from thence 
to England, and paſſing through 
Holland, entered into a particular 
confidence with the pr. of Orange: 
and being invited by the elector of 
Brandenburgh to Berlin, was made 

overnor of Pruſſia, and ſet at the 
— of all the elector's armies. He 
was treated likewiſe by the young 
elector with the ſame regard, that his 
father had ſhewn him, and in 1688 
was ſent by him to Cleves, to com- 
mand the troops; which were raiſed 
by the empire for the defence of 
Colon. When the pr. -of Orange 
was almoſt ready for his expedition 
into England, marſhal Schomberg 
obtained leave of the elector of Bran- 
denburgh to accompany his highneſs 
in that attempt ; and after their ar- 
rival at London, he is ſuppoſed to 
have been the author of that remark. 
able ſtratagem for trying the affec- 
tions of the people, by raiſing an 
univerſal apprehenſion over the king- 
dom of the approach of the Iriſh with 
fire and ſword, Upon the prince's 
advancement to the throne of Eng- 
land, he was appointed maſter of the 


ordnance, and general of his majeſty's 


forces; and on April 3, 1689, was 
made knight of the garter, and the 
ſame month naturalized by act of 
parliament ; and on May 16 follow- 
ing, was created a baron, earl, mar- 

uis, and duke of this kingdom, by 

e name and title of baron Teys, 
earl of Brentford, marquis of Har- 
wich, and duke of Schomberg. The 
„ houſe 
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houſe of commons likewiſe voted to 
him the ſum of 100,000 1. for the 
ſervices which he had done ; but he 
received only a ſmall part of that 
ſum, the k. after his death paying 
his ſon 50001. a y. for the remainder. 
In Auguſt, 1689, he failed for Ire- 
land with an army for the reduction 
of that kingdom ; and having muſter- 
ed all his forces there, and finding 
them to be not above 14000 men, 
among whom there were but 2000 
borſe, he marched to Dundalk, where 
he poſted himſelf; k. James being 
come to Ardee, within 5 or 6 miles of 
him, with above thrice his number. 
The duke of Schomberg therefore 
being diſappointed of the ſupplies 
from England, which had been pro- 
miſed him, and his army being ſo 
greatly inferior to the Iriſh, reſolved 
to keep himſelf on the defenſive, He 
lay there 6 weeks in a rainy ſeaſon ; 
and his men, for want of due ma- 
nagement, contracted ſuch diſeaſes, 
that almoſt one half of them periſhed. 
He was cenſured by ſome for not 
making a bold attempt ; and ſuch 
complaints were ſent of this to k. 
William, that his majeſty wrote twice 
to him, preſſing him to put ſomewhat 
to the venture. But the duke ſaw, 
that the enemy was well poſted and 
well provided, and had ſeveral good 
officers among them; and knew, that 
if he had puſhed the affair, and had 
met with a misfortune, his whole 
army, and conſequently all Ireland 
had been loſt; ſince he could not 
have made a regular retreat. The 
ſureſt method was to preſerve his 
army, and that would fave Ulſter, 
and keep matters intire for another 
year. His conduct indeed expoſed 
him to the reproaches of ſome per- 
ſons ; but better judges thought that 
the managing this campaign, as he 
did, was one of the greateſt actions 
of his life. At the battle of the 
Boyne, on July 1, 1690, he paſſed 
the river in his ſtation, and imme- 


SED 
diately rallied and encouraged the 
French proteſtants, who had left 


expoſed by the death of their com- 
mander, with this ſhort harangyue ; 
* Allons, meſſieurs, voila vos per. 
ſecuteurs, pointing to the French 
papiſts in the enemy's army. But 


theſe words were ſcarce uttered, when 


15 or 16 of k. James's guards, who 
returned full ſpeed to their main 
body, after the laughter of their 
companions, and whom the French 
refugees ſuffered to -paſs, — 
them to be of their own party, fe 
furiouſly upon the duke, and gave 
him two wounds over the head, which 
however were not mortal. Upon this 
the French regiment acknowledged 
their error by committing a greater z 
for firing raſhly on the enemy, th 
ſhot him through the neck, of whi 
wound he inſtantly died. | 
SEDLEY (fir Charles, bart.) was 
ſon of fir John Sedley, of Aylesford 
in Kent. When our author was 
about the age of 17, he became a 
fellow of Wadham college, 1656, but 
he took no degree. When he quitted 
the univerſity, he retired into his 
own country, and neither went to 
travel, nor to the inns of court. As 
ſoon as the reſtoration was effected, 
fir Charles came to London, in order 
to join in the general jubilee, and 
then commenced wit, courtier, poet, 
and gallant. When he had a taſte 
of the court, as the k. never would 
part with him, ſo he never would 
part from the k. and yet two things 
_ particularly detrimental to 
im in it, firſt his eſtate, ſo far from 
being improved was diminiſhed ; and 
ſecondly his morals were debauched, 
The k. delighted in his converſation, 
and he was the dearer to his maje 
on this account, that he never aſke 
a favour. He was deeply immerſed 
in the public diſtractions of the times, 
and is ſaid to have committed many 
debaucheries, of which the follow- 


ing inſtance has been recorded. 5 
0 
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the month of June 1663 our author, 
Charles lord Buckthurſt, and fir Tho- 
mas Ogle, were aſſembled at a E 
lic houſe in Bo- ſtreet. Covent-Gar- 
den; and being enflamed with ſtrong 
liquors, they went up to the balcony 
belonging to that houſe, and there 
ſhewed very indecent poſtures, and 
ave great offence to the paſſengers 
in the ſtreet by very unmanerly diſ- 
charges upon them; which done, 
Sedley ſtripped himſelf naked, and 
reached to the people in a groſs and 
— rA manner; whereupon 2 
riot being raiſed, the mob became 
very clamorous, and would have forc- 
ed- the door next to the ſtreet ; but 
being oppoſed, the preacher and his 
company were driven off the bal- 
cony, and the windows of a room 
into which retired were broken 
by the mob. The frolic was ſoon 
ſpread abroad, and as perſons of 
ſhion were concerned in it, it was 
ſo much the more aggravated. The 
company were ſummoned to ap 
before a court of juſtice in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, where being indicted 
for a riot before fir Robert Hyde, 
lord chief juſtice of the common 
pleas, they were all fined, and fir 
Charles being ſentenced to pay 5001. 
he uſed ſome very impertinent ex- 
preſſions to the judge ; who there- 
upon aſked him if he had ever read 
a book called the Compleat Gentleman ; 
to which fir Charles made anſwer, 
that he had read more books than 
his lordſhip. The day for payment 
being appointed, fir Charles defired 
Mr. Henry Killegrew, and another 
gentleman to apply to his n_—_ 
to have the fine remitted, whic 
they undertook to do; but in place 
of ſupplicating for it, they repre- 
ſented fir Charles's frolic rather in 
an aggravating light, and not a far- 
thing was abated. After this affair, 
fir Charles's mind took a more ſe- 
rious turn, and he began to apply 
bimſelf to the ſtudy of politics, by 
which he might be of ſome ſervice 
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to his country. He was choſen» 
ſays Wood, a recruiter of that long 
parliament, which began at Weſt- 
minſter May 8. 1661. to ſerve for 
New Romney in Kent, and fat in 
three ſucceeding parliaments fince 


the diflolution of that, he was ex- 


tremely active in effecting the revo- 
lution, which was thought the more 
extraordinary, as he received 
favours from k. James II. that prince, 
it ſeems, had fallen in love with a 
daughter of fir Charles's, who was 
not very handſome ; for James was 
remarkable for dedicating his affec- 
tions to women who were not great 
beauties; in conſequence of his in-. 
trigue with her, and in order to give 
her greater luſtre in life, he created 
miſs Sedley counteſs of Dorcheſter. 
This honour, fo far from pleaſing, 
greatly ſhocked fir Charles. How- 
ever libertine himſelf had been, yet 
he could not bear the thoughts of 
his daughter's diſhonour ; — with 
regard to this her exaltation, he only 
conſidered it as rendering her more 
conſpicuouſly infamous. He there- 
fore conceived a hatred to James, 
and readily joined to diſpoſſeſs him 
of his throne and dominions. Bein 

aſked one day, why he appeared ſo 
warm againſt the k. who had created 
his daughter a counteſs ? it is from 
a principle of gratitude I am ſo warm, 
returns ſir Charles; as his majeſty 
has made my daughter a counteſs, 
it is fit I ſhould do all I can to make 
his daughter a queen. Our author's 
works are, the Mulberry Garden, a 
comedy; Anthony and Cleopatra, + 


tragedy. ; Bellamira; or the Miſtreſs, * 


a comedy, ated by his majeſty's ſer- 
vants, 1687. It is taken from Te- 
rence's Eunuch. While this play 
was acting, the roof of the play- 
houſe fell down, but very few were 
hurt, except the author: whoſe me 
friend fir Fleetwood Shepherd told 
him, that there was ſo much fire in 
the play, that it blew up the poet, 
houſe and all : Sir Charles anſwered, 
N 4 no, 
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no, the play was ſo heavy it brought 
down the houſe, and buried the poet 


in his own rubbiſh. 4. Beauty the” 


Conguerer ; or the Death of Mark 
pe wt a tragedy. Beſides theſe 
Plays, Mr. Coxeter ſays, he is author 
of the two following, which were 
never printed till with his works in 
2 vols. 8vo. 1719, dedicated by Briſ- 
coe the bookſeller to the d. of Chan- 
dois. The Grumbler, a comedy of 
three acts, ſcene Paris. The Tyrant 
King of Crete, a tragedy. It would 
be tedious to enumerate here all the 
poems of fir Charles Sedley ; they 
are printed in two ſmall volumes, 
along with his plays, and conſiſt of 
— — of Virgil's paſtorals, ori- 
ginal paſtorals, prologues, ſongs, epi- 
logues, and little occaſional pieces. 
He lived to the beginning of q. Anne's 
reign, and died at an age near go z 
his wit and humour continuing to 
the laſt. | 
SENECA (Lucius Annzus) was 
b. at Corduba in Spain, about the be- 
ginning of the vulgar æra, a philo- 
ſopher and poet, and uncle to Lucan. 
Monſieur Baillet tells us, that of all 
the ten Lat. tragedies which are col- 
lected and publiſhed in a body under 
the name of Seneca, it is generally 
agreed, that the beſt of them were 
writ by this famous philoſopher, Ne- 
ro's tutor, and that he was really the 
author of the Media, the Hippolitus 
and the Treades ; the reſt, ſays he, 
have their excellencies, tho' the au- 
thors of them are not well known. 
The meaneſt, and that which ſeems 
the moſt unworthy of the name of 
Seneca, is the OZawia, to which 
others join the Thebais, which is the 
work of a declaimer, who knew 
nothing of what belonged to tragedy. 
We may conclude with Voſſius, that 
thoꝰ Seneca may not be the author of 
thoſe ſeveral tragedies, which we 
commonly ſce aſcribed to him, yet 
there is no doubt to be made, but 
ſome of them were really his. Se- 
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neca, a Spaniard of Corduba, (a 
Roman colony of fame and 
antiquity) was of the family of An- 
næus, of the order of knights. His 
father Marcus was famous for his 
eloquence at Rome, a man of letters, 
ſome of whoſe works are now extant, 
and who was diſtinguiſhed from the 
ſon by the name of the Orator. His 
mother's name was Helvia, a woman 
of excellent qualities, His father 
came to Rome in the time of Au- 
guſtus, and his wife and children 
ſoon followed him, our Seneca yet 
being in his infancy. There were 
3 brothers of them, and never a ſiſter; 
Marcus Annæus Novauus, Lucius 
Annzus Seneca, and Lucius Annæus 
Mela. The firſt of theſe changed 
his name for Junius Gallio, who 
adopted him ; to him it was that 
he dedicated his treatiſe of Anger, 
whom he calls Nowatus too ; and he 
alſo dedicated his diſcourſe of a hap- 
py life to Gallio. The youngeſt 
rother, Annzus Mela, was Lucan's 
father. Seneca was about 20 y. of 
age in the 5th of Tiberius. His 
father trained him up ta rhetoric, 
but his genius led him rather to phi- 
loſophy, and he applied his wit to 
morality and virtue. He was a great 
hearer of the celebrated men of thoſe 
times, as Attalus, Papirius, Fabianus, 
(of whom he makes often mention) 
and he was a great admirer of De- 
metrius the cynic, whoſe conver- 
ſation he had afterwards in the court, 
and both at home alſo and abroad, 
for they often travelled together. His 
father was not at all pleaſed with his 
humour of philoſophy, and forced 
him upon the law, and for a while 
he practiſed pleading. After which 
he would needs put him upon pub- 
lic employments. And fo, notwith- 
ſtanding his philophic ſtudies, he 
came firſt to be queſtor, then tor, 
and ſome will have it that he was 
choſen conſul ; but whether he bore 
theſe honours before or after his ba- 
niſhment, 
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niſhment, is uncertain. In the firſt 
y. of the emperor Claudius he was 
baniſhed into Corfica, when julia, 
the daughter of Germanicus, was ac- 
cuſed, by Meſſalina, of adultery, and 
baniſhed too, Seneca. being charged 
as one of the adulterers. But Meſ- 
ſalina dying, and Agrippina being 
married to Claudius, ſhe prevaiPd 
upon the emperor to recall Seneca, 
after he had ſuffer'd an exile of above 
8y. In this retirement, it is ſaid, 
that he chiefly diverted himſelf in 
writing tragedies, and other poetical 
amuſements. She afterwards re- 
commended him as tutor to her 
young ſon Nero: had the young pr. 
attended to the wiſdom of his præ- 
ceptor through the whole courſe of 
his reign, with the ſame attention he 
did for the firſt 5 y. of his govern- 
ment, he would have been the de- 
light, as he afterwards proved the 
deteſtation, of mankind. As Nero 
grew weary of the advice of his 
maſter, Seneca's intereſt ſoon declin'd 
at court, and finding he had ill offices 
done him, went directly to the em- 
peror with an officer to refund all he 
had gotten, which Nero would not 
receive; however, from that time 


the philoſopher changed his courſe 


of life, received few viſits, ſhunned 
company, went little abroad, till 
3 to be kept at home either 

y indiſpofition or by his ſtudies. 
Seneca Pad 2 wives, the name of 
the firſt is not mentioned, his ſecond 
was Paulina, whom he often ſpeaks 
of with great paſſion ; by the former 
he had his fon Marcus. His eſtate 
was partly patrimonial, but the great- 
eſt part of it was owing to the bounty 
of his prince: his gardens, , villas, 
lands, poſſeſſions, and incredible ſums 
of money, are agreed on all hands. 
Dio reports him to have 250,000 1. 
ſterling at intereſt in Britain alone, 
which he called in all at one ſum. 
The manner of his death is parti- 
cularly given by Tacitus : now fol- 
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lows, ſays he, the death of Seneca 
to Nero's great ſatisfaction; not fo 
much for any pregnant proof againſt 
him, that he was of Piſo's conſpi- 
racy, but Nero was reſolved to do 
that by the ſword which he could not 
effect by poiſon ; for it is reported 
that Nero had corrupted Cleonicus 
(a freedman of Seneca's) to give his 
maſter poiſon, which did not ſucceed; 
for he lived only upon a fimple diet, 
as the fruits of the earth, and his 
drink was moſt commonly river- 
water. Natalis, it ſeems, was ſent 
upon a viſit to him (being indiſpoſed) 
with a complaint, that he would not 
permit Piſo to viſit him; to whom 
Seneca made anſwer, That frequent 
meetings and conferences between 
them, could do neither of them any 
good, but that he had a great intereſt 
in Piſo's welfare. Upon this, Gra- 
nius Silvanus (a captain of the guard) 
was ſent to examine Seneca upon the 
diſcourſe that had paſſed between him 
and Natalis, and to return his an- 
ſwer. Seneca, either by chance or 
on purpoſe, came that day from 
Campania to a villa of his own, 
within four 'miles of the city ; and 
thither the officer went the next 
evening and beſet the place. He 
found Seneca at ſupper with his wife 
Paulina, and two of his friends, and 
8 him immediately an account of 
is commiſſion. Seneca told him, 
that it was true that Natalis had been 
with him in Piſo's name, with a com- 
plaint that Piſo could not be admitted 
to ſee him, and that he excuſed him- 
ſelf by reaſon of his want of health, 
and his deſire to be quiet and pri- 
vate, and that he had no rcaſon to 
2 another man's welfare before 
is own; Cæſar himſelf, he ſaid, knew 
very well that he was not a man of 
compliment, having received more 


proofs of his freedom than of his 
flattery. This anſwer of Seneca's 
was delivered to Cæſar in the pre- 
ſence of Poppza and Tigellinus, the 

intimate . 
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mtimate confidants of this barbarous 
prince ; and Nero aſked him whe- 
ther he could gather any thing from 
Seneca,. as if he intended to make 
himſelf away? The tribane's anſwer 
was, That he did not find him at all 
affected with the meſſage, nor ſo 
much as change countenance upon it. 
Go back to him then, ſays Nero, 
and tell him that he is condemned to 
die. Seneca received the meſſage 


without ſurpriſe or diſorder ; he calls 


for his will, which bejng refuſed him 
by the officer, he turned to his friends, 
and told them, That ſince he was 
not permitted to requite them as they 
deſerved, he was yet at liberty to be- 


| 2 them the thing of all others 


at he eſteemed the moſt, that is, 
the image of his life, which ſhould 

ive them the reputation both of con- 
— and friendſhip, if they would 
but imitate it; exhorting them to a 
firmneſs of mind, ſometimes by good 
counſel, otherwhile by reprehenſion, 


as the occaſion required. Where, 


ſays he, is all your philoſophy now ? 
all your premeditated reſolutions 
againſt the violences of fortune ? is 
there any man ſo ignorant of Nero's 
cruelty, as to expect, after the murder 
of his mother and his brother, that 
he ſhould even ſpare the life of his 
governor and tutor ? After ſome ge- 
neral expreſſions to this purpoſe, he 
took his wife in his arms, and having 


ſomewhat fortified her againſt the 


preſent calamity, he beſought and 
conjured her to moderate her ſorrows, 
and betake herſelf to the contem- 

lations and comforts of a virtuous 
life, which would be a fair and an 
ample conſolation to her for the loſs 
of her huſband. Paulina on the other 
fide tells .him her determination to 
bear him company, and orders the 
executioner to do his office. Well, ſays 
Seneca, if after the ſweetneſs of life, 
as I] have repreſented it to thee, thou 
had& rather entertain an honourable 


death, I ſhall not envy thy example; 


SEN 
conſulting at the ſame time the 
of the perſon he loved, and his own 
tenderneſs, for fear of the injuries 
that might attend her when he was 


gone. Our reſolution, ſays he, in 
this generous act, may be equal, but 
thine will be the greater reputation. 
After this, the veins of both their 
arms were opened at the ſame time, 
Seneca did not bleed ſo freely, his 
ſpirits being waſted with age and thin 
diet; ſo that he was forced to ett 
the veins of his thighs, and elſe. 
where to haſten his diſpatch. When 
he was far ſpent, and almoſt fink. 
ing under his torments, he deſired 
his wife to remove into another 
chamber, leſt the agonies of the one 
might work upon the courage of the 
other. His eloquence continued to 
the laſt, as appears by the excellent 
things he delivered at his death, 
which were taken in writing from bis 
own mouth, and publiſhed in his own 
words. Nexo in the mean time, who 
had no particular ſpite to Paulina, gave 
orders to prevent her death, for fear 
his cruelty ſhould grow more and more 
inſupportable and odious. Where- 
upon the ſoldiers gave all freedom 
and encouragement to her ſervants, - 
to bind up her wounds and ſtop the 


blood, which they did accordingly ; 


but whether ſhe was ſenſible of it or 
not, is a queſtion, For among the 
common people, who are apt to judge 
the worſt, there-were ſome of opinion, 
that as long as ſhe deſpair'd of Nero's 
mercy, ſhe ſeem'd to court the glory 
of dying with her huſband for com- 
pany ; but that upon the likelihood 
of better uſage, ſhe was prevailed 
upon to outlive him. And ſo for 
ſome years ſhe did ſurvive him, with 
all piety and reſpect to his memory ; 
but ſo miſerably pale and wan, that 
every body might read the loſs of 
her blood ha ſpirits in her very 
countenance. Seneca finding his 
death flow and lingring, deſires Sta- 
tius Annæus, his old friend and Bay? 
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ſician, to give him a doſe of poiſon, 
which he had provided before-hand, 
being the ſame preparation which 
was appointed for capital offenders 
in Athens; this was brought him, 
and he drank it ap, but to little pur- 
poſe, for his body was already chilled, 
and bound up againſt the force of it. 
He went at laſt into a hot bath, and 
ſprinkling ſome of his ſervants that 
were next him, 'This, ſays he, is an 
oblation to Jupiter the deliverer. The 
fame of the bath ſoon diſpatched 
him, and his body was burnt with- 
out any funeral ſolemnity, as he 
directed in his will; though this 
will of his was made in the height 
of his proſperity and power. There 
was a rumour that Subrius Flavius, in 
a private conſultation with the cen- 
turions, had taken up this following 
reſolution; (and that Seneca himſelf 
was no ſtranger to it) that is to ſay, 
that after Nero ſhould have been ſlain 
by the help of Piſo, Piſo himſelf 
ſhould have been killed too, and the 
empire delivered up to Seneca, as 
one that well deſerved it for his in- 
tegrity and virtue, Thus far Tacitus, 
He was about threeſcore at the time 
of his death. The bright ſide of 
Seneca's character appears as an ex- 
cellent moraliſt, and a ſound philo- 
ſopher; he does not make ſo con- 
ſiderable a figure as a , and a 
writer of tragedies ; tho in this re- 
ſpect, he writ, ſays Borrichius, in a 
pure tragic ſtrain, he ſhewed a decent 
gravity, he was no ways inferior to 
any of the Greeks, either for a ma- 
jeſtic ſtyle, or for an exquiſite way of 
expreſſing himſelf! his ſentiments are 
ſublime, and his images lively and 
poetical, but the fable and execution 
of his plays is irregular ; he wants 
that noble ſimplicity and pathetic 
manner which recommends Euripides, 
and he ſeems to have written more for 
the uſe of the cloſet, than of the ſtage. 
St. Evremont entertained a deſpic- 


. 


judgment. His forced di 
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able opinion of Seneca's writings in 


every capacity. I have a great re- 


ſpe, ſays he, for the tutor of Nero, 
the gallant Agrippina, and for that 
ambitious man, who pretended to 
the empire. Of the phaloſopher and 
writer, I make but little account ; 
aud am affected neither with his ſtyle, 
nor with his thoughts. His Latin 
has nothing of reſemblance to that of 
Auguſtus's time z, it is neither eaſy 
nor natural, all made up of points, 
all fanciful and conceited, more of 
the heat of Africa or Spain, than 
the beauty of Greece or Italy. You 
ſee there abrupt things that have 
indeed the air and ſhape of ſentences, 
but which have neither their ſolidity 
nor good ſenſe, which whet and ſpur 
on the fancy, without gaming the 

courſe com- 
municates to me a ſort of conſtraint, 
and the ſoul, inſtead of finding there 
its ſatisfaction and repoſe, meets with 
trouble and affliction. Nero, he goes 
on, one of the moſt wicked princes 
in the world, was yet very ingenious, 
and had near him a ſort of under- 
maſters, extremely curious, who uſed 
Seneca as a pedant, and turned him 
into ridicule. I never read his writ- 
ings, without being of quite contrary 
ſentiments to thoſe which he would 
inſpire his readers with: if he at- 
tempts to recommend poverty, I long 
for his riches; his virtue frightens 
me, and the leaſt diſpoſed to vice, 
would abandon himſelf to pleaſures, 
by the deſcription he gives of them. 
He ſpeaks ſo much of death, and 
leaves me ſuch melancholy ideas, that 
I do my utmoſt endeavours not to im- 
prove by his lectures. His ſtyle has 
nothing that affects me; his opinions 
are too ſevere; and *tis ndiculous, 
that one who lived in abundance, and 
was ſo careful of himſelf, ſhould en- 
courage nothing but poverty and 
death. Seneca's tragedies were pub- 
liſhed, cum notis varior. Amſt. 1682, 
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8. & cura Schoderi, 4*, Delph. 1728. 

SIMONIDES, was a native of 
Ceos, an iſland of the Ægean ſea: 
he flouriſhed in the time of Xerxes's 
expedition, that is about the 75th 
olympiad. His father's name was 


| Leoprepes ; lian mentions him for 


the good advice he gave two young 
men who were intimate companions, 
Two particular friends aſked him 


Which was the beſt way to render 


their friendſhip perpetual. You muſt 
never be angry, ſaid he, one with 
another at the ſame time, but one of 
you muſt ſhew reſpect to the anger of 
the other. This poet ſet up a ſchool 
at Carthea in that iſland, where he 
introduced the art of dancing and 
ſinging in chorus; he fixed his ſchool 
near the temple of Apollo in that city. 
But he ſoon left his native country, 
upon ſome diſappointment, it is ſup- 
poſed, and retired to Sicily, where 
he was entertained in the court of 
Hiero, a wiſe pr. and a royal patron 
of learned men. Pauſanias, the La- 
cedzmonian general, who defeated 
the Perſians at the battle of Plateæ, 


had a great reſpe& for Simonides, 


upon the account of his wiſdom and 
poetical accompliſhments. He there- 
fore procured him to compoſe an in- 
ſcription in verſe to be inſcribed upon 
a golden tripod, which he found 
among the ſpoils, and preſented to 
the temple of Delphos ; the epigram 
was to this effect, That by the con- 
duct of Pauſanias, the Barbarians 
were defeated at the battle of Plate, 
and in acknowledgment of the victory, 
that preſent was by him dedicated to 
Apollo. But the Lacedzmonians 
cauſed the verſes to be razed out, 
and in their ſtead engraved only the 
names of ſuch confederate cities as 
had been inſtrumental in overthrow- 
Ing the Perſians. He wrote a poem 
in celebration of the victory of Sa- 
lamis, and contracted an acquaint- 
ance with Themiſtocles, who won 
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that battle. He obtained the prize 
from Æſchylus, by an elegy he wrote 
upon the victory at Marathon; and 
the elegies he compoſed upon the 
Greeks that were ſlain at the battle 
of Plateæ, were in the time of Pau- 
ſanias to be ſeen upon their tombs. 
It is ſaid, that the gods preſerv 
him twice from imminent danger o 
death, upon the account of his vir. 
tue. He happened, it ſeems, to ſup 
at the houſe of Scopas, who was a 
conſiderable man for his noble birth 
and preat riches; after he had re- 
cited the poem he had made for a 
ſet price for that man's honour, who 
was victor in the wreſtling games, 
wherein he inſerted an encomium 
upon Caſtor and Pollux, he was told 
he ſhould receive one half of the 
price agreed upon, but that he might, 
if he thought fit, aſk the other half 
of Tyndarides, on whom he had 
beſtowed as many praiſes as he had 
upon Scopas. Soon after he was in- 
formed, that two young gentlemen 
upon white horſes were at the door, 
and deſired to ſpeak with him; he 
went out, and ſaw no-body ; in the 
mean time the room where he had 
left Scopas and the other gueſts fell 
down, and they were all killed. 
Upon this occaſion it was, that he 
invented the art of local memory; 
for when Scopas and his gueſts were 
cruſhed to, pieces, by the fall of the 
room, they were ſo bruiſed together 
and disfigured, that they could not 
be known one from another. And 
yet there was a neceſſity to know 
them, for thoſe who deſigned to bury 
them, deſired to perform that duty, 
each to his relation. Simonides re- 
moved that difficulty ; he remembered 
in what place each of the gueſts ſat 
at table, and was by that means 
capable of ſatisfying each of their re- 


lations. Afterwards conſidering how 


neceſſary order is to preſerve the 
ideas of objects, he invented the 
method 
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method of annexing them to certain 


places, and ſo became the inven- 


tor of local memory. Some authors 
ſay, that he made uſe of certàin me- 
dicines to acquire a good memory, 
which produced the intended effect. 
The other miracle by which his life 
was ſaved, is related thus; his de- 
liverance was owing to the ſeaſonable 
advice he received in his ſleep, for 
when he was ready to take ſhipping, 
and had buried the dead body of a 
man which lay on the. ſhore, he was 
warned by an apparition of the ſame 
man, not to go to ſea the next day, 
but to ſtay at land. He took the ad- 
vice; they who had taken ſhipping, 
periſhed in his fight by the ſtorm, and 
were ſwallowed up in the waves : - Si- 
monides rejoiced becauſe he had 
truſted his life rather to a dream than 
a ſhip. Being mindful of the favour, 
he immortalized that man in a moſt 
elegant poem, and erected a better 
and more durable tomb to him, than 
that which he had before raiſed upon 
the deſert ſands. He did not think 
that humanity required any thing of 
him beſides the burying of the dead 
body ; but being ſo well rewarded 
for that favour, he inſcribed a me- 
morable epitaph upon the tomb, to 
this effect; This is the tomb of the 
man that ſaved the life of Simonides 
of Ceos, and who, after his death, 
was grateful. to the living.“ This 
ſtory introduces another told of him 
by Zlian. Pauſanias, the Lacedz- 
monian general, fitting at table with 


Simonides, ordered him to deliver 
ſome remarkable maxim. 


© Re- 
member, anſwered he, that you 
are a man: This ſaying ſeemed 
ſo inſipid to Pauſanias, that he did 
not regard it; but when he happened 
to be in a place of refuge, where he 
ſtruggled with an intolerable hunger, 
and out of which he could not come 
without running the hazard of being 
put to death, a misfortune he brought 
upon himſelf by his ambition, he re- 


SIM 


membered the words of that poet, 
and cried out three times, O Si- 
« monides, how important was the 
© meaning of the exhortation you 
© gave me]! But the moſt remark- 
able tranſaction of his life was what 
happened between him and k. Hiero 
his patron. The ftory is told with 
moſt advantage by Cicero, in the 
perſon of Cotta the pontiff. Aſk me, 
ſays he, what kind of being God 
is? I will anſwer in the words of 
Simonides, who when the tyranc 
Hiero demanded this | queſtion, re- 
quired a day to conſider of it; when, 
next day, he aſked him the ſame queſ- 
tion, Simonides required 2 days more; 
when he had often doubled the time, 
he requized more ; then Hiero being 
ſurpriſed, aſked him the reaſon of it: 
It is,” ſays he, © becauſe the longer 
] conſider, the more obſcure the 
« ſubje& appears to me.” Of all the 
ſayings aſcribed to him, this was re- 
markable ; he ſaid, that neceſſity was 
a thing which the gods themſelves 
would not oppoſe nor reſiſt, But theſe 
inſtances of his piety and humanity 
will by no means excuſe his inſatiable 
avarice and thirſt of wealth : when 
he was aſked the reaſon of his being 
ſo covetous in his old age, he ſaid, 
I had rather leave ſomething to my 
enemies after my death, than want 
the aſſiſtance of my friends during 
my life ; and that being by his years 
deprived of other pleaſures, he re- 
created his old age with the only de- 
light he took, heaping up riches. 
We are told his way of life was nar- 
row and mean, that he was frugal 
to exceſs, and covetous even of diſho- 
neſt gain; that his great age did not 
reſtrain him from applying to the 
court of Hiero, for, ſays Alan, the 
Cean was exceeding covetous, and it 
is ſaid, the great generoſity of that 
pr. induced him to it the more: he 
was never ata loſs for an anſwer when 
aſked, why he took ſuch pleaſure in 
ſaving, but his anſwers were — 
an 
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vnd trifling. Whilſt he was at Sy- 
racuſe, the k. ſupplied him from day 
to day with-every thing that was ne- 
ceſſary for his maintenance; he ſold 
the greateſt part of it, and alledged 
for his reaſon, that he had a mind to 
| ſhew his frugality and Hiero's mag- 
nificence ; which was a wretched 
ſubterfage. He has been blamed for 
being the firſt that let out the Muſes 
for hire, not as if the poets that lived 
before him had refuſed rewards, but 
abhorred to proftitute their praiſes 
upon ſubjects infamous and unworthy. 
I do not, ſays Callimachus, cheriſh 
a mercenary muſe like Simonides the 
andſon of Hyllicus : he'is taxed 
5 Anacreon for the ſame fault. It 
is certain, he would not ſing upon 
truſt, nor rely upon the generoſity of 
his heroes. Hediſhonoured the Muſes 
by his mercenary ſpirit, and diſgrace- 
fully became a proverb, Simonidis 
Cantilinz. He was uſed to ſay, I 
have two trunks, one for ſalaries, 
and the other for favours; I open 
them from time to time, and I al- 
ways find the trunk for ſalaries full, 
and that for favours empty. He 
needed not wonder at it, for fince he 
did nothing gratis, he could not pre- 
tend to many preſents, but to be paid 
only according to the agreement he 
made with his patrons. Phædrus, in 
His fables, relates, that Simonides 
ſtrolled about the towns of Aſia, to 
get money by ſinging the praiſes of 
the conquerors in the publick games. 
This appears alſo by a ſtory mentioned 
by Ariſtotle. A man, ſays he, who 
had won the Olympic prize in the 
race of mules, defired Simonides to 
make a triumphal ſong upon that 
ſubject; the poet, not ſatisfied with 
the reward that was offered, anſwered, 
that the ſubject was ſo low that it 
would not admit of any of the lofry 
ornaments of a poem, for the victory 
bad been obtained in a creeping race 
with mules; and he pretended that a 
mule did not afford matter for an 


S1 N 
eneomium; but having a better 
offered him, which pleaſed him, he 
finiſhed the poem, beginning in a 
noble rain, 


Xaiger ar\vowidu Sryater, ru. 


Hail daughters of the wind- hoof d 
ſteeds. 


But the money he ſcraped together in 
the Aſian cities, he loſt in his return; 


for ſhipping hfmſelf for the iſle of 
Ceos, his native country, the ſhip 
was caſt away, and every one ſtrove 
to ſave himſelf with whatever he 
could carry. Simonides, ſays Phæ- 
drus, took nothing, and being aſked 
the reaſon of it, he anſwered, It is 
becauſe all that I have is with me: 
ſeveral of his ſhipwrecked companions 
were drowned, ſinking under the 
weight of what they had endeavoured 
to ſave; thoſe who landed were 
plundered by robbers. Every one 
went to Clazomene, a town not far 
from the place where the ſhip was 
caſt away, A citizen who loved 
learning, and had read ſome poems 
of Simonides with great admiration, 
knowing him, received him hoſpi- 
tably, whilſt the reſt were forced to 
beg in the ſtreets, The poet meet- 
ing them, told them his anſwer was 
right. Simonides lived to a 
age, about go y. He died, it is ſup- 
poſed, in the court of k. Hiero, a y. 
before that pr. his . It was 
the q. of this Sicilian tyrant who 
aſked Simonides, whether it was bet- 
ter to acquire learning than riches ? 
who-anſwered, that riches were better 
than learning; for I ſee, ſaid he, 
every day the learned attending upon 
the rich. He was buried with great 
magniſicence, and had a monument 
erected over him. We are told by 
Suidas, that Phoenix, general of the 
Agrigentines, being at war with the 
Syracuſans, barbarouſly deſtroyed Si- 
monides's tomb, and built a tower 
with the materials of it, and it hap- 
pened 


ice 
he 
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that the town was taken 
thorough that part of the wall where 
that very tower was built. Theſe 
are the principal incidents to be met 
with concerning the life and death 
of this Greek poet : The fragments 
of his works that remain, are ſcat- 


' tered up and down in various authors, 


but are collected together by Urſinus. 
His wit was beyond the cenſure of 
the criticks : his was com- 
poſed in almoſt all ſtrains; but he 
ſueceeded 9 in elegies: he was 
a moving paſſionate writer. 
The ſtyle of Simonides, ſays Quin- 
tilian, was plain, but fitted to the 
fabje& with a certain ſweetneſs, His 
principal excellency lay in commiſe- 
ration, and he was by ſome preferred 
to all authors upon that account. 
Dionyſius of Hahcarnaſſas confeſſes, 
that this poet, among other virtues, 
had the talent of moving pity, 
and places him in that reſpe&t much 
above Pindar; the Lamentations 
Simonides was one of his moſt fa- 
mous poems. But though the chief 
character of his poetry was a kind 
of moving and ſoftening ſweetneſs, 
yet he could upon occaſion dip his 
pen in gall, and write the moſt 
itter and piercing invective. One 


Timoleon, it ſeems, was his enemy, 


and wrote a comedy which reflected 
on Simonides ; but he came not off 
with impunity, for our poet laſhed 
him ſeverely, His verſes are among 


the Poetæ minores, Gr. Lat. publiſhed 


at London. And by H, Steph. inter 
reliq. poeſios philoſ. in Greek 8“. 
SIDNEY (fir Philip), kt. eldeſt 
fon of fir Henry Sidney, lord depu- 
ty of Ireland, by Mary eldeſt daugh- 
terof John Dudley, d. of Northum- 
berland, was b. at Penſhurft in Kent, 
Nov. 29, 1554, and had his chriſti- 
an name given him by his father, from 
Philip k. of Spain, then married to 
Mary q. of England. While he was 
very young, he was educated at 


Shrewſbury ſchool, being near his 


SID 


father, then lord preſident of Wales; 
and fo forward in his! ing, that at 
12 y. of age he wrote 2 letters to 
his father, one in Latin and the 
other in French. He was then 
tranſplanted to Chriſt church in Ox- 
ſord, where he continued till he was 
about 17 y. of age, under the tuition 
of Dr. Thornton canon of that houſe. 
In June, 1572, he was ſent to travel, 
and received at the court of France 
1 27 diſtin _ that, on the 

of Auguſt, he was appointed 
- tleman 15 i of n 

to k. Charles IX; but, upon the 
maſſacre at Paris, on the 24th of the 
ſame month, he retired to the houſe 
of fir Francis Walſingham, the Eng- 
liſh embaſſador there. From Pans 
he travelled through Lorrain, and by 
Straſburg and Heidelburg to Franc- 
fort ; at which laſt place he ſtaid ſome 
time. Here he became acquainted 
with the celebrated Hubert ue- 
tus, reſident from the elector of Sax- 


f ony, and the ſuppoſed author of the 


vindiciæ contra tyrannos, who was fo 
charmed with his genius, temper, 
and deportment, that he afterwards 
kept up a correſpondence with him 
by letters, a volume of which, in La- 
tin, addreſſed to him, are extant in 
print. In May, 1573, Mr. Sidney re- 
moved to Vienna, where he conti- 
nued till September, when he went 
into H „and thence into Italy, 
where he reſided all the winter fol- 
lowing, and the greateſt part of the 
ſummer of the y. 1574. He return- 
ed then to Germany, and, the next 
ſpring, paſſed through Francfort, 

eidelburg, and Antwerp, in his 
way to England, where he arrived 
about May, 1575. They. following 
he was ſent by q. Elizabeth to Ro- 
dolph, emperor of Germany, to con- 
dole the death of Maximilian; and 
was empowered to viſit and treat with 
other princes in that country ; and, 
in 1577, in his return, viſited don 
po of Auſtria, vice-roy of the 
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and William pr. of Orange, the 


former of whom ſhewed him higher 
marks of reſpect, than he did to the em- 
baſſadors of the moſt conſiderable 


princes. After his return, he had 
fome diſpute with Thomas earl of 
Ormond, on the behalf of his fa- 
ther; and though the earl was the 
queen's kinſman, and high in her fa- 
vour, Mr. Sidney could not refrain 
from ſhewing 
lordſhip. And indeed his temper 


was remarkably warm; and fo jea- 


lous of his honour and reputation. 
that he could not bear the leaſt in- 
fringement on either, even from per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank, much leſs 


from his equals or interiors ; as is 


evident from his treatment of Ed- 


mund Molineux, eſq. ſecretary to the 


government of Ireland, whom he 
threatned, in 1 578, to thruſt his dag- 
ger into him, 1f he continued to di- 


vulge any of the letters which he 
ſent to his father. 


In 1 8 79 he ad- 
dreſſed to the q. his reaſons againſt 


the defign of her majeſty's marriage 


with the d. of Anjou. About the 
ſame time, there happened a quarrel 
between him and Edward Vere earl 
of Oxford; which, probably, occa- 
ſioned his retirement from the court 
in the ſummer of the y. 1580; dur- 
ing which perhaps he wrote his ex- 
cellent romance intitled Arcadia, 
which has paſſed through 14 editions, 
and was dedicated by him to his ſiſ- 
ter Mary, count ſs of Pembroke. 
His noble and generous diſpoſition 
to relieve the diſtreſſed, appears from 
ſeveral inſtances, as well as from his 
letters; and his reputation on this ac- 
count, was ſpread univerſally ; and 
occaſioned an application to him, in 
1581, from don Antonio, who had 
been excluded the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Portugal, by the Spaniards 
poſſeſſing themſelves of that king- 
dom, and now repreſented to him in 
a moſt affectionate letter, dated at 
Tunis, May 3, the ſtate of his af- 
fairs, and acquainted him who had 


if I do not ſee you in the . 


marriage, 
Fulke Grevil, were 2 of the tilters 
at the entertainment of the French em- 


his reſentment to his 


_- 
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promiſed him their aid; addi 
though many more ſhould go, yet, 


* ny, I ſhall ſay, numerum non 
* bet illa ſuum.“ The ſune y. upon 
the _—_ of the French treaty of 

r. Sidney, with his friend 


baſſadors; and, at the departure of 
thed. of Anjou from England in Fe- 
bruary, he attended him to Antw 
an, 13, 1582-3, he was knighted 
her majeſty; and in the beginning 
of the y. 1585, projected an expedi- 
tion to America, of which he intend. 
ed to become the head himſelf; and, 
as the ſcope-of it was mixed both of 
land and ſea-ſervice, ſo it had ac- 
cordingly diflin& officers, N 


ſir Philip out of the perſons of th 


martial times. 


The chief project 


was concerted between him and fir 
Francis Drake, 


that they both ſhould 
equally govern, when they had left 
the ſhore of England; and, while 
things were providing at home, .fir 
Francis was to bear the name, and, 
by the credit of fir Philip, all parti- 
culars were to be abundantly ſuppli- 
ed. But this ſcheme was laid aſide, 
the q. being unwilling to riſk a perſon 
of his worth in an employment ſo 
remote, and of ſo hazardous a na- 
ture; and ſent her royal command to 
him, delivered by a peer of the realm, 
to quit the enterpriſe. - Being there- 
fore diſappointed in that deſign, he 
was, in October, upon his return to 
court, made lord governor of Fluſh- 
ing, (about that time delivered to her 
majeſty, as one of the 2 
towns,) and general of the ho 

under his uncle, the earl of Leiceſ- 
ter; in both which poſts he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his valour and 
prudence; and, in July, 1586, ſur- 
priſed Axil, and preſerved the lives 
and honour of the Engliſh army, at 
the enterpriſe of Gravelin. In ſhort 
his reputation was now ſo great and 
univerſal, that fir Robert 9 — 
aſſures 
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aſſures us, that, . through the fame 


of his deſert, he was in election 
« for the kingdom of Poland; but 
« that the q. refuſed to further his 
« preferment, not out of emulation, 
4e but out of fear to loſe the jewel of 
% her time.” In the battle of Zut- 
phen, on Sept. 22d, 1586, he receiv- 
ed a wound in his thigh, the bone 
of which was broken; upon which 
he was carried off by his horſe out 
of the field; and, in his return, 
aſſing by the reſt of the army, where 
his uncle, the general was, and be- 
ing thirſty with exceſs of bleeding, 
he called for drink, which was pre- 
ſently brought him ; but, as he was 
putting the bottle to his mouth, he 
ſaw a poor ſoldier carried along 
deſperately wounded, and caſting 
up his eyes at the bottle: which 
ſir Philip perceiving took it from 
his own mouth, and delivered it to 
the unfortunate man, with theſe 
words, * thy neceſſity is yet greater 
than mine ;* and when he had pledg- 
ed him, was immediately carried to 
Arnheim. He languiſhed under his 
wound about 25 days, and expired 
with ſtrong ſentiments of piety and 
reſignation, on October, taking his 
laſt leave of his brother, fir Robert 
Sidney, with theſe expreſſions; 
* Love my memory; cheriſh my 
friends: their faith to me may aſ- 
* ſure you they are honeſt. But, 
* above all, govern your will 
and affections by the will and 
* word of your Creator, in me 
* beholding the end of this 
* world; with all her vanities.” 
The ſtates of Zealand deſired to have 
the honour of burying his body at 
the public expence ; but the q. re- 
ſolving to do it at her own, it was 
brought to England, and interred, 
with great ſolemnity,- in the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, on Feb. 16, fol- 
lowing. The univerſity of Oxford 
wrote verſes to his memory, which 
were printed ; and ſeveral writers of 
Cambridge, as well as others, ſhewed 
Vor III. 
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the ſame reſpect to his aſhes; and 
James, k. of Scotland, and after. 
wards of England, honoured him 
with an epitaph of his own com- 
poſition. He wrote, beſides his A- 
cadia, ſeveral other works, both in 
proſe and verſe, particularly An apo- 
logy for poetry, which is a maſter-piece 
upon that ſubject. His tranſlation 
of the pſalms into Engliſh verſe was 
never printed, He began to tranſlate 
from the French into Engliſh, Philip 
de Mornay's treatiſe concerning the 
trueneſi of chriſtian religion, atheiſts, &c. 
but left it imperfect, and it was af- 
terwards finiſhed , by Mr. Arthur 
Golding. | | 
SIDNEY (earl of Godolphin, and 
lord high treaſurer of England) was 
deſcended from a very ancient family 
in Cornwall, whoſe name in that lan- 
guage ſignifies a white eagle, which 


they have conſtantly borne as part of 


their arms. He was 3d ſon of fir 
Francis Godolphin, created knight of 
the Bath at the coronation of k. 
Charles II. by Dorothy, zd daugh- 
ter of ſir Henry Berkley of Varling- 
ton in Somerſetſhire ; and beſides his 
natural abilities, improved by a libe- 
ral education, he had the advantage 
of entering into the world with the 
merit of that unſhaken loyalty and 
affection, which his family had ſhown 
for the royal cauſe during the civil 
wars. He was from his youth in the 
ſervice of k. Charles II, who, when 
prince of Wales, coming into Corn- 
wall, took particular notice of him, 
and after his Reſtoration, made him 


one of the grooms of his bed-cham- 


ber. In the firſt parliament, after 
the Reſtoration, he was choſen re- 
preſentative of the borough of Hel- 
ſton in Cornwall; and ſerved for the 
that borough and St. Maw's in all 
the ſubſequent parliaments, till he 
was called up to the houſe of peers. 
In 1663, waiting upon his majeſty to 
the univerfity of Oxford, he had the 
degree of maſter of arts conferred 
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upon him. In 1678, he was twice 
ſent envoy to Holland, upon affairs 
of the greateſt importance; and the 
next y. on the removal of the earl of 
Danby, was made one of the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury; which 
truſt he diſcharged with great inte- 
grity, diligence, and applauſe; and 
was ſoon conſidered as one of the 
ableſt men, who belonged to the 
court, and was ſworn one of the 
privy- council. In 1680, finding the 
parliament zealous for the bill of ex- 
cluſion of the d. of Vork, he declared 
openly for it; and in the debate in 
council, whether the d. ſhould re- 
turn to Scotland before the parliament 
met, he joined abſolutely in the ad- 
vice for his going away; and though 
the reſt of the council were of the 
contrary opinion, yet the k. acquieſced 
in his and lord Sunderland's reaſons. 
In April 1684, he was advanced to 
the office of one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, in the room of ſir Leoline Jen- 
kins; but ſoon after reſigned that 
place to the earl of Middleton, and 
was thereupon made firſt commiſſion- 
er of the treaſury, and created baron 
Godolphin of Rialton in Cornwall, 
Upon the acceſſion of k. James II. to 
the throne, he was appointed lord 
chamberlain to the queen ; and after- 
wards, on the removal of the earl of 
Rocheſter, was again made one of the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury. On 
the landing of the prince of Orange, 
he was one of the commiſſioners ſent 
by k. James to treat with that prince ; 
whichemployment he diſcharged with 
ont addreſs and prudence. In the 

ebate concerning the vacancy of the 
throne, after the abdication of king 
James, his lordſhip, out of a regard 
to the ſucceſſion, voted for a regency. 


However, when their majeſties king. 


William and queen Mary were ad- 
vanced to the throne, he was appoint- 
ed by them one of the lord's- com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, and ſworn 
of the privy- council; and in Novem- 
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ber 1690, upon an alteration in the 
commiſſion of the treaſury, was con- 
ſtituted firſt commiſſioner of it. In 
1695, he was declared one of the 
ſeven lords juſtices ſor the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government, during the 
king's abſence beyond the ſeas; as 
he was likewiſe the year following, 
and again in 1701, when he was re- 
ſtored to the place of firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, from which he had 
been removed in 1697. On the ac- 
ceſſion of q. Anne to the crown, he 
was conſtituted lord high-treaſurer ; 
which poſt he had long refuſed to 
accept, till the earl of Marlborough 
preſſed him in ſo poſitive a manner, 
that he declared, he could not go 
beyond the ſea to command the ar- 
mies, unleſs the treaſury was put into 
his hands ; for then he was ſure, that 
remittances would be punctually made 
to him. Under his lordſhip's admi- 
niſtration of this high office, the pub- 
lic credit was raiſed, the war carried 
on with ſucceſs, and the nation ſatiſ. 
fied with his prudent management, 
He omitted nothing that could engage 
the ſubje& to bear the burthen of the 
war with chearfulneſs; and it was 
owing to his advice, that the queen 
contributed one hundred thouſand 
pounds out of her civil liſt towards 
it. He was alſo one of thoſe faith- 
ful and able counſellors, who adviſed 
her majeſty to declare in council 
againſt the ſelling of offices and places 
in her houſhold and family, as high- 
ly diſhonourable to herſelf, preju- 
dicial to her ſervice, and a diſcourage- 
ment to virtue and true merit, which 
alone ought and ſhould recommend 
perſons to her royal approbation, 
And ſo true a friend was his lordſhip 
to the eſtabliſhed church, that con- 
ſidering how meanly great numbers 
of the clergy were provided for, he 
prevailed upon her majeſty to ſettle 
her revenue of the frit-fruits and 
tenths for the augmentation of the 
{mall vicarages, To July 1704, he 
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was made knight of the garter; and 
in December 1706, advanced to the 
dignity of earl of Godolphin and 
viſcount Rialton. But notwithſtand- 
ing all his great ſervices to the pub- 
lic, on the 8th of Auguſt 1710, he 
was removed from his poſt of lord 
high-treaſurer, He died | at St. Al- 
dan's of the ſtone, on the 15th of 
September 1712, and was interred in 
Weſtminſter abbey. By his lady, 
Margaret, daughter of 'Tho. Blague, 
eſq. he had iſſue Francis, carl of 
Godolphin. 

SHAKESPEAR ( William) was 
the ſon of John Shakeſpear, and was 
born at Stratford upon Avon in War- 
wickſhire, April 1564. His father, 
who was a conſiderable dealer in 
wool, being incumbered with a large 
family of ten children, could afford 
to give his eldeſt ſon but a ſlender 
education, He had bred him at a 
free-ſchool, where he acquired what 
Latin he was maſter of. However, 
our author's father, was obliged to 
withdraw him early from ſchool, in 
order to have his aſſiſtance in his own 
employment, towards ſupporting the 
reſt of the family. As to want of 
learning, Mr. Pope makes the follow- 
ing juſt obſervation : that there is 
certainly a vaſt difference between 
learning and languages. How far 
he was ignorant of the latter, I can- 
not (ſays he) determine; but it is 
plain he had much reading, at leaſt, 
if they will not call it learning ; nor 
15 it any great matter if a man has 
knowlege, whether he has it from one 
language or from another. Nothing 
is more evident, than that he had a 
taſte for natural philoſophy, mecha- 
nics, ancient and modern hiſtory, 
poetical learning, and mythology. 
We find him very knowing in the 
cuſtoms, rites, and manners of the 
Romans. In Coriolanus, and Julius 
Cz/ar, not only the ſpirit but man- 
ners of the Romans are exactly drawn ; 
and till a nicer diſtinction is ſhewn 
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between the manners of the Romans 
in the former and the latter. We 
have tranſlations from Ovid, publiſh- 
ed in his name, among thoſe poems 
which paſs for his, and for ſome of . 
which, we have undoubted authority, 
being publiſhed by himſelf, and de- 
dicated to the earl of Southampton. 
He appears alſo to have been con- 
verſant with Plautus, from whence 
he has taken the plot of one of his 
plays ; he follows the Greek authors, 
and particularly Dares Phrygius in 
another ; although I will not pretend, 
continues Mr. Pope, to ſay in what 
language he read them. Dr. War- 
burton has ſtrongly contended for 
Shakeſpear's learning, and has pro- 
duced many imitations and parallel 
paſlages with ancient authors, Upon 
his quitting the grammar ſchool, he 
ſeems to have entirely devoted himſelf 
to that way of living, which his fa- 
ther propoſed ; and in order to ſettle 
in the world after a family manner, 
thought fit to marry while he was yet 
very young. His wife was the daugh- 
ter of one Hatchway, ſaid to have 
been a ſubſtantial yeoman in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford. In this 
kind of domeſtic obſcurity, he con- 
tinued for ſome time, till by an un- 
happy inſtance of miſconduct, he 
was obliged to quit the place of his 
nativity, and take ſhelter in London, 
which luckily proved the occaſion of 
diſplaying one of the greateſt geni- 
uſes that ever was known in drama- 
tic poetry, He had the misfortune to 
fall into ill company : among theſe 
were ſome who made a frequent 
practice of deer-ſtealing, and who 
engaged him more than once in rob- 
bing a park, that belonged to fir 
Thomas Lucy, who was, it is ſaid, af- 
terwards ridiculed by Shakeſpear, un- 
der the well known character of Ju- 
ſtice Shallow. It is at this time, and 


upon this accident, that he is ſaid to 

have made his firſt acquaintance in 

the play-houſe. 
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late a ſtory which fir William Da- 


venant told Mr. Betterton, who 
communicated it to Mr. Rowe; 
Rowe told it Mr. Pope, and Mr. 
Pope told it to Dr. Newton, the late 
editor of Milton, and from a gentle- 
man, who heard it from him, 'tis 
here related. It is concerning Shake- 
ſpear's firſt appearance in the play- 
houſe. When he came to London, 
he was without money and friends ; 
and being a ſtranger, he knew not to 
whom to apply, nor by what means 
to ſupport himſelf. At that time 
coaches not being in uſe, and as gen- 
tlemen were accuſtomed to ride to 
the play-houſe, Shakeſpear, driven to 
the laſt neceſſity, went to the play- 
houſe door, and picked up a little 
money by taking care of the gen- 
tl:men's horſes who came to the play, 
he became eminent even in that pro- 
feſſion, and was taken notice of for 
his diligence and ſkill in it; he had 
ſoon more buſineſs than he himſelf 
could manage, and at laſt hired boys 
under him, who were known by the 
name of Shakeſpear's Boys : ſome 
of the players accidentally converſing 
with him, found him ſo acute, and 
maſter of ſo fine a converſation, that 
ſtruck therewith, they recommended 
him to the houſe, in which he was 
firſt admitted in a very low ſtation, 
but he did not long remain ſo, for 
he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf, if not 
as an extraordinary actor, at leaſt as 
a fine writer, His name is printed, 
as the cuſtom was in thoſe times, 
amongſt thoſe of the other players, 
before ſome old plays, but without 
any particular account of what ſort 
of parts he uſed to play: and Mr. 
Rowe ſays, * That though he very 
« carefully inquired, he found the 
« top of his performance was the 
« ghoſt in his own Hamlet.“ I 
« ſhould have been much more pleaſ- 
ed,“ continues Rowe, to have 
© learned from ſome certain autho- 
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© rity which was the firſt play he 
© writ.” The higheſt date which 
Rowe has been able to trace, is Romes 
and Juliet, 1597, when the author 
was 33 y. old; and Richard Il, and 
III, the next y. viz. the 34th of his 
age. Though the order of time in 
which his ſeveral pieces were written 
be generally uncertain, yet there are 
paſſages in ſome few of them, that 
ſeem to fix their dates. So the cho- 
rus at the end of the 4th act of Her. 
ry V, by a compliment very hand- 
ſomely turned to the earl of Eſſex, 
ſhews the play to have been written 
when that lord was general to the q. 
in Ireland ; and his eulogium upon 
q. Elizabeth, and her ſucceſſor, k. 
James, in the latter end of his Hen 
VIII, is a proof of that play's being 
written after the acceſſion of the lat- 
ter of theſe 2 princes to the throne 
of England. Q. Eliz. had ſeveral 
of his plays acted before her, and 
that princeſs was too quick a dif. 
cerner, and rewarder of merit, to 
ſuffer that of Shakeſpear to be ne- 
glected. She was fo well pleaſed 
with the admirable character of Fal- 
ſtaff in the 2 parts of Henry IV, that 
ſhe commanded him to continue it 
in one play more, and ro make him 
in love. This is ſaid to have been 
the occaſion of his writing The merry 
wives of Windſor, How well the was 
obeyed, the play itſelf is a proof. 
It appears by the epilogue to Henry 
IV, that the part of Falſtaff was 
written originally under the name of 
Oldcaſtle. Some of that family be- 
ing then remaining, the q. was pleaſ- 
ed to command him to alter it, upon 
which he made uſe of the name of 
Falſtaff. Shakeſpear, beſides the 
queen's bounty, was patroniſed by 
the earl of Southampton, ſamous 1n 
the hiſtory of that time for his friend- 
ſhip to the unfortunate carl of Eſſex. 
It was to that nobleman he dedicated 
his poem of Venus and Adonis; and it 
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is reported, that his lordſhip gave 
our author 10001. to enable him to 
go through with a purchaſe he heard 
he had a mind to make. His ac- 
quaintance with Ben Johnſon began 
with a remarkable piece of huma- 
pity and good nature : Mr. Johnſon, 
who was at that time altogether un- 
known to the world, had offered one 
of his plays to the ſtage, in order to 
have it acted, and the perſon into 
whoſe hand it was put, having turned 
it careleſsly over, was juſt upon re- 
turning it to him with an ill-natured 
anſwer, that it would be of no 
ſervice to their company, when 
Shakeſpear luckily caſt his eye upon 
it, found ſomething ſo well in it, 
as to engage him firſt to read it 
through, and afterwards to recom- 
mend Mr. Johnſon and his writings 
to the public. The latter part of the 
author's life was ſpent in eaſe and 
retirement ; he had the good fortune 
to gather an eſtate equal to his wants, 
and in that to his wiſh, and is ſaid 
to have ſpent ſome years before his 
death in his native Stratford. His 
pleaſant wit and good nature engaged 
him in the acquaintance, and entitled 
him to the friendſhip of the gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood, It is 
{till remembered in that county, that 
he had a particular intimacy with one 
Mr. Combe, an old gentleman, not- 
ed thereabouts for his wealth and uſu- 
ry. It happened that in a pleaſant 
converſation amongſt their friends, 
Mr. Combe merrily told Shakeſpear, 
that he fancied he intended to write 
his epitaph, if he happened to out- 
live him; and fince he could not 
know what might be ſaid of him 
when dead, he defired it might be 
done immediately ; upon which Shake- 
ſpear gave him theſe lines, 


Ten in the hundred lies here en- 
graved, 

'Tis a hundred to ten his ſoul is 
not ſaved: 
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If any man aſketh who lies in this 
tomb? 

Oh! oh! quoth the devil, tis my 
John-a-Combe. 


But the ſharpneſs of the ſatire is ſaid 
to have ſtung the man ſo ſeverely, 
that he never forgave it. Shakeſpear 
died in the 53d y. of his age, and was 
buried on the north fide of the chan- 
cel, in the great church at Stratford, 
where a monument 1s placed on the 
wall. The following is the inſcrip- 
tion on his grave-ſtone : | 


Good friend, for Jeſus ſake for- 
bear, 

To dig the duſt incloſed here. 

Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe 
ſtones, 

And curs'd be he that moves my 
bones. 


He had 3 daughters, of whom 2 lived 
to be married ; Judith, the elder, to 
Mr. Thomas Quincy, by whom ſhe 
had 3 ſons, who all died without 
children; and Suſannah, who was 
his favourite, to Dr. John Hall, a 
phyſician of good repuration in that 
county. She left one child, a daugh- 
ter, who was married to Tho. Naſh, 
eſq. and afterwards to fir John Ber- 
nard, of Abington, but died likewiſe 
without iſſue. His dramatic writings 
were firſt publiſhed together in folio, 
1623, by ſome of the actors of the 
different companies they had been 
acted in, and perhaps by other ſer- 
vants of the theatre, into whoſe 
hands copies might have fallen. They 
have been republiſhed by Mr. Rowe, 
Mr. Pope, Mr. Theobald, fir Thomas 
Hanmer, doctor Warburton. Our 
age has had the honour of raiſing a 
monument in Weſtminſter-abbey ; to 
effect which, the tragedy of Julius 
Cæſar was acted at the theatre-royal 
in Drury-Lane, April 28, 1738, and 
the profits ariſing from it depoſited 
in the hands of the earl of Burling- 
ton, Mr. Pope, Dr. Mead, and others, 
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in order to be laid out upon the ſaid 
monument. A new prologue and 
- epilogue were ſpoken on that occa- 
ſion ; the prologue was written by 
Benjamin Martyn, efq. the epilogue 
by the hon. James Noel, eſq. and 
ſpoke by Mrs. Porter. On Shake- 
ſpear's monument is a noble epi- 
taph, taken from his own 7empe/t, 
as follows: 


The cloud capt towers, the gor- 
geous palaces, | 

The ſolemn temples, the great globe 
itſelf : 

And all which it inherit ſhall diſ- 
ſolve, 

And like the baſelcſs fabric of a 
viſion, 

Leave not a wreck behind. 


SHEFFIELD (John) d. of Buck- 
ingham, was b. about the y. 1650. 
He loſt his father when he was about 
9 y. of age, and his mother ſoon at- 
ter marrying lord Offulton, the care 
of his education was left entirely to a 
governor, who, though a man of Ict- 
ters, did not much improve him in 
his ſludies. Having parted with his 
governor, with whom he travelled 
into France, he ſoon found by con- 
verſing with men of genius, that he 
was much deficient in many parts of 
literature, and that while he acquired 
the graces of a gentleman, he was 
yet wanting in thoſe higher excel- 
lencies ; without which, politeneſs 
makes but an indifferent figure, 2nd 
can never raiſe a man to eminence, 
He poſſeſſed an ample fortune; but 
for a while laid a reſtraint upon his 
appetites and paſſions, and dedicated 
for ſome time a certain number of 
hours every day to his ſtudics, by 
which means he acquired a degree of 
learning, that entitled him to the cha- 
rafter of a fine ſcholar. But not con- 
tent with that acquiſition, he extend- 
ed his views yet further, and reltlels 
in the purſuit of diſtinction, at a very 
ealy age entered himſelf a volunteer 
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in the ſecond Dutch war; and ac. 
cordingly was in that famous naval 
engagement, where the d. of York 
commanded as admiral ; on which 
occaſion his lordſhip behaved him- 
ſelf ſo gallantly, that he was appoint. 
ed commander of the royal Kathe. 
rine, a ſecond rate man of war. His 
lordſhip acknowleges in his own Me- 
mrs, that the d. of York did won- 
ders in the engagement ; and that he 
was as intrepid in his nature, as ſome 
of his enemies ſuppoſed him to be of 
an oppoſite character ; though, ſays 
he, alluding to what afterwards hap- 
pened, misfortunes, age, and other 
accidents, will make a great man 
differ from himſelf. We find him 
amiditthe roaring of winds and waves, 
open his poem with theſe ſoothing 


lines : 


Within the ſilent ſhades of ſoft re- 
poſe, 

Where fancy's boundleſs ſtream for 
ever flows ; 

Where the enfranchis'd ſoul, at eaſe 
can play, 

Tir'd with the toilſome bus'neſs of 
the day ; 

Where princes gladly reſt their wea- 
ry heads, 

And change uneaſy thrones for 
downy beds : 

Where ſeeming joy delude deſpair- 
ing minds, | 

And where even jealouſy ſome quiet 
finds ; 

There I, and ſorrow, for a while 
could part, 

Sleep clos'd my eyes, and eas'd a 
ſighing heart. 


He afterwards made a campaign in 
the French ſervice. As Tangier was 
in danger of being taken by the Moors, 
he offered to head the forces which 
were to defend it; and accordingly 
he was appointed commander of them. 
He was then earl of Mulgrave, and 
one of the lords of the bed-chamber 
to k. Charles II. In May 28, 0. 
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he was inſtalled knight of the Gar- 
ter. As he now began to be emi- 
nent at court, it was impoſſible but 
he muſt have enemies, and theſe ene- 
mies being mean enough to hint ſto- 
ries to his prejudice, in regard to 
ſome ladies, with whom the king was 
not unconcerned, his lordſhip's com- 
mand was not made ſo agreeable as 
it otherwiſe would have been. They 
landed ſafe at Tangier, where they 
met with admiral Herbert, afterwards 
earl of Torrington, who could not 
but expreſs his admiration, at their 
having performed ſuch a voyage in 
a ſhip he had ſent home as unfit for 
ſervice. Upon the approach of his 
lordſhip's forces, the Moors retired, 
and the reſult of this expedition was, 
the blowing up of Tangier. Some 
time after the king was appeaſed, 
the ear] forgot the ill offices that. 
had been done him, and enjoyed 
his majeſty's favour to the laſt. He 
continued in ſeveral great poſts dur- 
ing the ſhort reign of k. James II, 
till that prince abdicated the throne. 
That his lordſhip was no violent 
friend to, or promoter of, the re- 
volution, ſeems to appear from his 
conduct during that remarkable æra; 
and . from the finiſhed re · 
lation he left concerning it, which 
was ſuppreſſed ſome years ago, by 
order of the government. The earl 
of Mulgrave made no mean compli- 
ances to king: William, immediately 
after the revolution, but he went to 
pay his addreſſes to him, and was well 
received ; yet did he not accept of a 
poſt in the government till ſome y. 
after. May 10, in the 6th y. of 
William and Mary, he was created 
marquis of Normanby, in the coun- 
ty of Lincoln, When it was debat- 
ed in parliament, whether the pr. of 
Orange ſhould be proclaimed king, 
or the princeſs his wife reign ſole in 
her own right, he voted and ſpoke 
for the former. During the reign of 
king William, however, he enjoyed 
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ſome conſiderable poſts, and was ge- 
nerally pretty well in his favour and 
confidence, April 21, 1702, he was 
ſworn lord privy ſeal, and the ſame 
year appointed one of the commiſ- 
ſioners to treat of an union between 
England and Scotland, and was made 
lord lieutenant, and cuſtos rotulorum 
for the North-riding of Yorkſhire, 
and one of the governors of the 
Charter-houſe. Mar. q, 1703, he was 
created d. of Normanby, having been 
made marquis of Normanby by k. 
William, and on the 19th of the 
ſame month, d. of Buckingham, In 
1711 he was ſteward of her maje- 
ſty's houſhold, and preſident of the 
council ; and on her deceaſe, was one 
of the lords juſtices in Great Britain, 
till k. George arrived from Hanover. 
In 1700 the Whig miniſtry began to 
loſe ground, and Mr. Hartley, fince 
earl of Oxford, and the lord trea- 
ſurer made the, proper uſe of thoſe 
circumſtances z yet wanting ſome aſ- 
ſiſtance, applied to the d. of Buck- 
ingham. The duke, who was not 
then on good terms with Mr. Harley, 
at firſt lighted his propoſal, but af- 
terwards joined with him and others, 
which produced a revolution in the 
miniſtry, and ſhook the power of the 
duke and ducheſs of Marlborough ; 
while Mr. Harley, the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, lord Bolingbroke, &c. came 
into the adminiſtration. The d. was 
attached to tory principles. Her ma- 
jeſty offered to make him chancellor, 
which he thought proper to refuſe. 
He was out of employment for ſome 
time, during which he did not ſo 
much as pay his compliments at court, 
till he married his third wife, and 
then went to kiſs her majeſty's hand. 
Several years before his majeſty died, 
he was well known to have expreſſed 
ſome concern for the libertiniſm of 
his youth, eſpecially regarding the 
fair ſex, in which he had indulge? 
himſelf very freely. He was fur- 
vived only by one legitimate ſon ; 
04 but 
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but left ſeveral natural children. His 
grace died, Feb, 24, 1720, in the 
75th y. of his "ge, and after lying 
in ſtate for ſome days at Buckingham 
houſe, was carried from thence with 
great funeral ſolemnity, and interred 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a mo. 
nument is erected to his memory. 
The d. of Buckingham's works ſpeak 
him a beautiful proſe writer, and a 
very conſiderable poet, which is prov- 
ed by the teſtimony of ſome of the 
beſt writers, his cotemporaries. His 
proſe works conſiſt chiefly of hiſtori- 
cal memoirs, ſpeeches in parliament, 
characters, dialogues, critical obſer- 
vations, ſpeeches, and eſſays, which, 
with his poetical compoſitions, were 
printed by alderman Barber, 1723, 
in 2 ſplendid vol. 4%. The firſt vol. 
containing pieces in moſt ſpecies of 
poetry, the epic excepted, and alſo 
imitations from other authors. His 
grace wrote ſome epigrams, a great 
number of lyric pieces, ſome in the 
elegiac ſtrain, and others in the dra- 
matic. Amongſt his poems, An ca 
on poetry, which contains excellent 
inſtructions to form the poet, is by 
far the moſt diſtinguiſhed. He wrote 
a play called, Julius Cz/ar, and ano- 
ther called Brutus; or rather altered 
them from Shakeſpear. His grace 
was a great lover of polite arts in ge- 
neral, as appears from the fondnefs 
he expreſſes for them in ſeveral parts 
of his works ; particularly painting, 
ſculpture, and architecture; of the 
2 former he made ſeveral collections, 
and his houſe, built under his direc- 
tion in St. James's Park, ſpeaks him 
not unacquainted with the latter. 
Pryden in ſeveral of his dedications, 
while he expreſſes the warmth of his 
gratitude, fails not to convey the moſt 
amiable idea of his lordſhip, and 
repreſents him as a noble writer. He 
lived in friendſhip with that great 
poet, who has raiſed indelible monu- 
ments to his memory. 
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SHERIDAN (Dr. Thomas) was 


b. in the county of Cavan in Ireland, 


his father kept a public houſe. A 


gentleman, who had a regard for 
his father, and who obſerved the 
ſon gave early indications of genius 
above the common ftandard, ſent him 
to the college of Dublin, and contri. 
buted towards the finiſhing his edu. 
cation there. Our poet received very 
great encouragement upon his ſetting 
out in life, and was eſteemed a for- 
tunate man. 'The agreeable humour, 
and the unreſerved pleaſantry of his 
temper, introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance, and eftabliſhed him in 


the eſteem of the wits of that age. 


He ſet up a ſchool in Dublin, which, 
at one time, was ſo conſiderable, as 
to produce an income of 10001. a y, 
and poſſeſſed beſides ſome good liv- 
ings, and biſhops leaſes, which are 
extremely lucrative, Mr. Sheridan 
married the daughter of Mr. Mac- 
Pherſon, a Scots gentleman, who 
ſerved in the wars under k. William; 
and, during the troubles in Ireland, 
became poſſeſſed of a ſmall eſtate of 
about 40l. per annum, called Quilca, 
This little fortune devolved on Mrs, 
Sheridan, which enabled her huſband 
to ſet up a ſchool. Dr. Sheridan, 
amongſt his virtues, could not num- 
ber oeconomy; on the contrary, he 
was remarkable for profuſion and ex- 


travagance, which expoſed him to 


ſuch inconveniencies, that he was 
obliged to mortgage all he had, His 
ſchool daily declined, and by an act 
of indiſcretion, he was ſtript of the 


beſt living he then enjoyed. On the 


birth-day of his majeſty, the doctor 
having occaſion to preach, choſe for 
his text the following words, 


Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. 


This procured him the name of a Ja- 
cobite, or a diſaffected perſon, a cir- 


cumſtance ſufficient to ruin him in his 
eccleſiaſtical 
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eccleſiaſtical capacity. His friends, 
who were diſpoſed to think favour- 
ably of him, were for ſoftening the 
epithet of Jacobite into Tory, im- 
puting his choice of that text, rather 
to whim and humour, than any ſet- 
tled prejudice againſt his majeſty, or 
the government; but this unſcaſon- 
able pleaſantry was not fo eafily paſſ- 
ed over, and the Doctor had frequent 
occaſion to repent the choice of his 
text. Unhappy Sheridan ! he lived 
to want both money and friends. 
He ipent his money and time merrily 
imong the gay and the great, and 
vas an example, that there are too 
nany who can reliſh a man's hu- 
naur, who have not ſo quick a ſenſe 
of his misfortunes. In the midft 
of his diſtreſſes, when the demands 
of his creditors obliged him to retire- 
ment, he went to dean Swift, and 
ſoicxed a lodging for a few days, 
til, by a proper compoſition he might 
be reſtored to his freedom. The 
dean retired early to reſt. The doctor 
fatigued, but not inclinable to go ſo 
ſoon to bed, ſent the ſervant to the 
dean, defiring the key of the cellar, 
that he might have a bottle of wine. 
The dean, in one of his odd humours, 
returned for anſwer, he promiſed to 
nd him a lodging, but not in wine; 
and refuſed to ſend the key. The 
doctor being thunderſtruck at this un- 
expected incivility, the tears burſt 
from his eyes; he quitted the houſe, 
and never after repeated the viſit. 
Dr. Sheridan died, 1738, in the 55th 
y. of his age. The following epi- 
tph for him was handed about, 


Beneath this 
lies, 

Poor Tom, more merry much than 
wiſe ; 

Who only liv'd for two great ends, 

To ſpend his caſh, and loſe his 
friends: 

His darling wife of him bereſt, 

Is _ griev'd———there's nothing 
cit, 


marble ſtone here 
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When the account of his death was 
inſerted in the papers, it was dont in 
the follow ng particular terras ; « Sept. 
10, died the rev. Doctor Thomas 
Sheridan of Dublin. He was a 
great linguiſt, a molt ſincere friend, 
a delightful companion, and the 
beſt ſchool-maſter in Europe : He 
took the greateſt care of the mo- 
* rals of the young gentlemen, who 
© had the happineſs of being bred 
up under him; and it was remark- 
« ed, that none of his ſcholars ever 
was an atheiſt, or free-thinker.* 
One cannot more ſucceſsfully convey to 
the reader a true idea of Dr. Sheridan, 
than by the two following quotations 
from lord Cork, in his life of Swift, 
in which he occaſionally mentions 
Swift's friend. Swift was naturally 
fond of ſeeing his works in print, 
and he was encouraged in this fond- 
neſs by his friend Dr. Sheridan, who 
had the Cocoethes Scribendi, to the 
greateſt degree, and was continually 
letting off ſquibs, rockets, and all 
ſorts of little fire-works from the 
preſs; by which means he offended 
many particular perſons, who, al- 
though they ſtood in awe of Swift, 
held Sheridan at defiance. The 
truth is, the poor doctor, by nature 
the moſt peaceable, inoffenſive man 
alive, was in a continual ſtate of war- 
fare with the minor poets, and they 
revenged themſelves ; or, in the ſtyle 
of Mr. Bayes, often gave him flaſh 
for flaſh, and ſinged his feathers. 
The affection between Theſeus and 
Perithous was not greater than the 
affection between Swift and Sheridan; 
but the friendſhip that cemented the 
two anc. heroes probably commenced 
upon motives very different from 
thoſe which united the two modern 
divines.” Doctor Sheridan was a 
ſchool-maſter, and in many inſtances, 
perfectly well adapted for that ſtation. 
He was deeply verſed in the Gr. and 
Rom. languages ; and in their cu- 
ſtoms and. antiquities, He had — 
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kind of good-nature, which abſence 


of mind, indolence of body, and 
careleſſneſs of fortune produce: and 
although not over- ſtrict in his own 
conduct, yet he took care of the 
morality of his ſcholars, whom he 
ſent to the univerſity, remarkably 
well founded in all kind of claſſical 
learning, and not ill inſtructed in the 
ſocial duties of life. He was ſloven- 
ly, indigent, and chearful. He knew 
books much better than men: and 
he knew the value of money leaſt of 
of all, In this ſituation, and with 
this diſpoſition, Swift faſtened upon 
Him as a prey, with which he in- 
tended to regale himſelf, whenever 
his appetite ſhould prompt him. She- 
ridan was therefore certainly within 
his reach ; and the only time he was 
permitted to go beyond the limits of 
his chain, was to take poſſeſſion of 
a living in the county of Cork, which 
had been beſtowed upon him, by the 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, the 
reſent earl of Granville. Sheridan, 
in one fatal moment, or by one fatal 
text, effected his own ruin. You will 
find the ſtory told by Swift himſelf, in 
the 4th vol. of his works [p. 298, in a 
pamphlet, entitled, A windication of 
his excellency, Fohn lord Carteret, from 
the charge of favouring none but tories, 
highb-churchmen, and Jacobites.] So 
that here I need only tell you, that 
this ill-ſtarred, good-natured, impro- 
vident man returned to Dublin, un- 
hinged from all favour at court, and 
even baniſhed from the caſtle ; but 
full he remained a punſter, a quib- 
bler, a fiddler, and a wit, Not a 
day paſſed without a rebus, an ana- 
gram, or a madrigal. His pen and 
his fiddle-ſtick were in continual 
motion ; and yet to little or no 
purpoſe, if we may give credit to 
the following verſes, which ſhall. 
ſerve as the concluſion of his poeti- 
cal. character.” 
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With muſic and poetry equally 
bleſs'd, . 

A bard thus Apollo moſt humbly 
addreſs'd, | 

Great author of poetry, muſic, and 
light, 

Inſtructed by thee, I both fiddle 


and write. 


Yet unheeded I ſcrape, or I crib. 
ble all day, 

My tunes are neglected, my verſe 
flung away. 

Thy ſubſtitute here, Vice-Apollo 
diſdains : 

To vouch for my numbers, or liſt 
to my ſtrains. 

Thy manual ſign he refuſes to put 

To the airs I produce, from the pen, 
or the gut: 

Be thou then propitjous, great Pho. 
bus, and grant 

Relief, or reward to my merit, or 
want, 

Tho' the Dean and Delany tran. 
cendantly ſhine, 

O!] brighten one ſolo, or ſonnet of 
mine, 

Make one work immortal, *tis all 
I requeſt ; 

Apollo look'd pleas'd, and reſolv. 
ing to jeſt, 

Reply'd—honeſt friend, I've con- 
ſider'd your caſe, 

Nor diſlike your unmeaning and 
innocent face. 

Your petition I grant, the boon is 
not great, 

Your works ſhall continue, and 
here's the receipt; 

On Roundo's hereafter, your fid- 
dle-ſtrings ſpend, 

Write verſes in circles, they never 
ſhall end, 


Dr. Sheridan gained ſome reputation 
by his proſe-tranſlation of Perſius; to 
which he added a collection of the 
beſt notes of the editors of this in- 
tricate ſatiriſt, who are in the beſt 


eſteem ; 
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eſteem; together with many judici- 
ous notes of his own. One of the 
volumes of Swift's Miſcellanies conſiſts 
almoſt entirely of letters between the 
dean and the doctor. 

SHIRLEY, (James) was deſcend- 
ed from the Shirleys in Suſſex or 
Warwickſhire ; he was educated in 
rammar learning in Merchant Tay- 
for's ſchool, and tranſplanted thence 
to St. John's college ; but in what 
ſtation he lived there we do not find. 
Dr. William Laud, afterwards abp. 
of Canterbury, preſiding over that 
houſe, conceived a great affection for 
our author, and was willing to che- 
riſh and 3 thoſe promiſing abi- 
lities early diſcoverable in him. Mr. 
Shirley had always an inclination to 
enter into holy orders; but for a 
very — reaſon, was diſcour- 
aged from attempting it by Dr. Laud. 
Shirley had unfortunately a large mole 
upon his left cheek, which much diſ- 
figured him, and gave him a very for- 
bidding appearance. Laud obſerved 
very juſtly, that an audience can 
ſcarce help conceiving a prejudice 
againſt a man whoſe appearance 
ſhocks them. But Shirley, who was 
reſolute to be in orders, left that uni- 
verſity ſoon after, went to Cambridge, 
there took the degrees in arts, and 
became a miniſter near St. Alban's 
in Hertfordſhire; but never having 
examined the authority and purity 
of the proteſtant church, and being 
deluded by the ſophiſtry of ſome 
Rom. prieſts, he changed his reli- 
gion for theirs, quitted his living, and 
taught a grammar ſchool in the town 
of St. Alban's; which employment 
he finding an intolerable drudgery, 
and being of a fickle unſteady tem- 
per, he relinquiſhed it, came up to 
London, and took lodgings in Gray's 
Inm where he commenced a writer 
for the ſtage with tolerable ſucceſs, 
He had the good fortune to gain ſe- 
veral wealthy and beneficent patrons, 
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eſpecially Henrietta Maria the queen 
conſort, who made him her ſervant; 
When the civil war broke out, he was 
driven from London, and attended 
upon his royal miſtreſs, while his 
wife and family were left in a deplor- 
able condition behind him. Some 
time after that, when the q. of Eng- 
land was forced, by the fury of op- 
poſition, to ſolicit ſuccours from 
France, in order to re- inſtate her 
huſband; our author could no longer 
wait upon her, and was received in- 
to the ſervice bf William Cavendiſh, 
marquis of Newcaſtle, to take his 
fortune with him in the wars. That 
noble ſpirited patron had given him 
ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks of his li- 


berality, as Shirley thought himſelf. 


happy in his ſervice, eſpecially as by 
theſe means he could atthe ſame time 
ſerve the king. After an active ſer- 
vice under the marquis of Newcaſtle, 
and the king's cauſe declining beyond 
hope of recovery, Shirley came again 
to London; and, in order to ſupport 
himſelf and family, reſumed his for- 
mer occupation of teaching a ſchool 
in White-Friars, in which he was 
pretty ſucceſsful ; and, as Wood ſays, 
* Educated many ingenious youths, 
© who afterwards in various faculties, 
© became eminent. After the re- 
ſtoration, ſome of the plays which 
he had written in his leiſure mo- 
ments, were repreſented with ſuc- 
ceſs. Wood remarks, that Shirley 
much aſſiſted his patron, the d. of 
Newcaſtle, in the compoſition of his 
plays, which the d. afterwards pub- 
liſhed, and was a drudge to John 
Ogilby in his Tran/lation: of Homer s 
Iliad, and Odyſſeys, by writing anno- 
tations on them, At 1 , after 
Mr. Shirley had lived to the age of 
72, in various conditions, having 
been much agitated in the world, he, 
with his 2d wife, was driven by the 
diſmal conflagration that happened 
in London, 1666, from his habita- 
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tion in Fleet-ſtreet, to another in St. 
Giles's in the Fields; where, being 
overcome with miſcries, occaſioned 
by the fire, and bending beneath the 
weight of years, they both died in 
one day, and their bodies were buried 
in one grave, in the church-yard of 
St. Giles's, on Oct. 29, 1666. His 
Plays are too many to be inſerted 
here. 

SELIM I. emperor of the Turks 
was the ſon of Bajazet II. Being 
defirous of aſcending the throne in 
prejudice of his elder brother, he 
took up arms againſt his father, loſt 
the battle he fought with him, and 
was obliged to fly; but being recalled 
the y. following, by means of the 
janiſſaries whom he had gained over, 
he obliged Bajazet to ſurrender the 
empire to him, and cauſed him to be 
poiſoned ſome time after to make ſure 
of the crown. Selim in the be- 
ginning of his reign, made war againſt 
his brother Achmet, took him and 
put him to death. This barbarous 
pr. got rid of another brother, a 
quiet and ſtudious man, who had 
been of ſervice to him in his diſgrace. 
Afterward he marched into Egypt, 
attacked the ſultan, and overpowered 
him with a numerous army ; from 
thence he went into Perſia, where 
he came to blows with Iſhmael So- 
Phi : after an obſtinate fight, the 
Perſians were beat, and loſt half their 
territories. But the moſt famous bat- 
tle he gained, was at Zalderanium ; 
which colt him more than 50,000 
men. In his return, he loſt a multicude 
of ſoldiers, with his artillery, in paſ- 
fing the Euphrates. Selim ſoon made 
up this loſs, he marched into Syria, 
and made himſelf maſter of it. Going 
from thence to Jeruſalem, he con- 
quered all Paleſtine, croſſed the de- 
ſerts of Egypt, and obliged Tho- 
mumbes, the chief of the Mammeli- 
nes, to retire into Cairo. He fought 
a very bloody battle, in which Selim 
was ſtill victorious, The Mamme- 
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lines returning to the charge were 
beat afreſh, T'homumbes was taken 
priſoner and hung. Selim made him. 
ſelf maſter of Alexandria, Damietta, 
Tripoli, and all the reſt of Egypt, 
which he reduced into a province ; 
ſo ended the government of the Mam. 
melines in Egypt, which had laſted 
about 260 years. Selim, big with ſuc- 
ceſs, intended to make war againſt 
the Chriſtians ; but death put an 
end to his deſigns. He died at Cluzi 
in Thrace, Sept. 21, 1520, in the 
ſame place where he had poiſoned 
his father. He was 46 y. of age, 

and had reigned 8 years. 
SERTORIUS (Quintus) a famous 
Roman general, b. at Nurcia in the 
country of the Sabines, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at the bar by his eloquence, 
He accompanied Marius into Gaul, 
and fignalized himſelf by a great 
many brave actions, and loſt an eye. 
This blemiſh was matter of joy and 
triumph to him. He ſaid that others 
could not always carry with them the 
teſtimonies of their courage, but as 
to him the proofs of his valour ac- 
companied him every where, and 
that nobody who was a ſpectator of 
his misfortune, but muſt admire his 
bravery. He was with Marius and 
Cinna, when Rome was taken, 87 y. 
before J. C. but affairs having put on 
another face, he went to Spain, the 
command of which fell to him by 
lot, after the y. of his pretorſhip, 
and he gained the good will of the 
people by his affable manners, mild- 
neſs and generoſity. He ſucceſſively 
vanquiſhed ſeveral Roman generals, 
formed in Luſitania a ſenate conſiſt- 
ing of zoo citizens, who repaired to 
him. The Romans alarmed at the 
progreſs of his arms, reſolved to ſend 
Pompey againſt him with a powerful 
army; he was then but 26 y. old, 
and had been neither prætor nor con- 
ſul. He was ſeconded by Metellus, 
a general who thoroughly underſtood 
the art of war ; nevertheleſs they 
were 
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were twice beat by Sertorius, and 
obliged 2 y. after to demand freſh 
ſuccours, that they might not be re- 
duced to retire with the remains of 
their army into Italy. Mithridates, 
who ſince the death of Sylla was 
contriving to take up arms againſt 
the Romans, made a treaty with 
Sertorius, in compliance with which 
he ſent him zooo talents of filver, 
and 40 veſſels. Sertorius on his part, 
cauſed a body of troops to march 
into Aſia for the uſe of Mithridates. 
Rome would have found ſome difh- 
culty in ſupporting itſelf againſt theſe 
two great — ; but the principal 
officers of Sertorius, jealous of his 
glory, conſpired againſt him. Per- 
penna, the principal of the conſpi- 
rators aſſaſſinated him at table 63 y. 
before J. C. He was a man that 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be ſoftened 
by voluptuouſneſs, or ſhaken by fear, 
SESOSTRIS, (k. of Egypt,) was 
well educated, ſo that at the age of 
18 he was capable of commanding 
an army againſt the Arabs, He con- 
quered them, and forced them to 
ſubmit to the yoke of the kings of 
Egypt; he afterwards ſubdued Ly- 
bia ; and after the death of his father 
he formed a deſign of making himſelf 
univerſal monarch : but before he 
Put it in execution, he bent all his 
thoughts toward regulating matters 
at home, by gaining the hearts of 
his people by tiberalir and affability. 
Having aſſembled a formidable army, 
he took the field, and marched, firſt, 
toward Ethiopia, whoſe kings he 
obliged to pay an annual tribute of 
ebony and ivory. He then ordered a 
fleet of 400 veſſels tobe fitted out; and 
coing with it to the Red ſea, he made 
himſelf maſter of the iſlands and 
coaſts thereabout; from thence he 
penetrated into Aſia, which he con- 
quered with ſurpriſing rapidity, and 
left every where monuments of his 
victories. Seſoſtris then wanted to 
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march into Europe, but the difficulty 
of getting ſubſiſtance, prevented his 
penetrating further. He returned 
to Egypt loaden with the ſpoils of 
nations, bringing with him a prodi- 
gious number of captives. He re- 
compenced the officers and ſoldiers 
very munificently, and took a plea- 
ſure in putting them in a condition 
of ſpending the reſt of their life at 
eaſe. He erected 100 famous temples, 
by way of thanks, to the tutelar gods 
of all the cities. Seſoſtris took care 
to publiſh by inſcriptions, that theſe 
great works had been performed 
without fatiguing one of his ſubjects. 
He tarniſhed all his good qualities by 
an exceſſive thirſt of glory, which he 
aimed at by the unprovoked ſlaughter 
of his fellow-creatures, and forgot 
that himſelf was a man. The kings 
and the chiefs of the ſubdued nations 
came at certain appointed times, to 
do homage to their conqueror, and 
pay him the tribute impoſed on them. 
On every other occaſion he treated 
them with gentleneſs, but when he 
went to the temple, by which he 
entered into the city, he had theſe 
kings and princes put to his chariot 
four and four, inſtead of horſes, and 


thought it a piece of grandeur to be 


drawn by the maſters and lords of 
other nations. Grown blind in his 
old age, he killed himſelf, after 

having reigned 33 years. 
SEVIGNE' (the marchioneſs de) 
b. 1626. She loſt her father the next 
y. at the deſcent of the Engliſh on 
the iſle of Rhee, who commanded a 
ſquadron of volunteers. Though 
nothing very extraordinary occurs in 
the life of this lady, her excellent 
collection of letters entitle her to 
notice, One day, ſays Menage, I 
had hold of one of Madame de Se- 
vigne's hands betwixt both mine. 
Upon her drawing it away, Mr. Pel- 
letier ſtanding by, ſaid, Menage, that 
is the fingſt work which ever _ 
rom 
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From your hands with all your abi- 
lity. If this was a pun, it muſt be 
allowed to be a very genteel one, 
and well applied, The counteſs Co- 
lonne and madam Mazarin, in their 
way through Arles, went and paid a 
viſit to madame de Sevigne ; with 
each a caſket of jewels, but in dirty 
linen. This lady, who had a moſt 
accompliſhed ſoul, ſent each of them 
in the evening, a dozen of ſhifts, with 
a jocular billet beginning thus: My 
* dears, you are like the heroines in 
* romances l jewels in abundance, 
but ſcarce a ſhift to their backs.” 
Some of her uſual ſayings are handed 
down to us. — That they are the 
molt unſupportable company who are 
- witty all the day long.—Every thing 
is excuſable in lovers and mad folks. 
— lt raiſes my ſpleen to hear an old 
creature ſay, I am too old to mend; 
this would ſound better in a young 
perſon ,; youth is ſo loveiy, the body 
is then ſo perfect, that were the mind 
equally ſuch, the paſſions would be 
too vehement, which ſuch an aſſemb- 
lage muſt excite ; but when the graces 
of youth begin to wither, then ſurely 
it is high time to labour after the 
moral and intellectual qualities, and 
endeavour to compenſate the loſs of 
beauty by the acquirement of merit. 
Her deciſion of the famous diſpute 
betwixt Boileau and Perrault, has 
been allowed to be as juſt, as conciſe. 
'The ancients are the fineſt, and we 
are the prettieſt. It is ſurpriſing that 
the marchioneſs's letters, when writ 
with her own hand, were natural, 
lively, energetic, and full of wit and 
dignity, but when ſhe dictated them, 
« Oh! what a fall was there!“ How- 
ever, the following lines applied to 
this ingenious lady's letters, are not 
at all miſplaced. 


In them bright eloquence doth 
always ſmile ; 
3 the ſenſe, and exquiſite the 
+ 
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They move, inſtruct, and ſweet 
delight impart ; 

The force of reaſon, -and the 

Charms of art. 


She died 1696. 


SIXTUS V. b. in 1521, in a vil. 
lage in the March of Ancona, called 
the Grottos, near the caſtle of Mon- 
talti; his father who was a vine - dreſſer, 
not being able to ſupport him, put 
him out very young to a huſband- 
man, who made him keep ſheep, and 
afterward his hogs. Felix, for that 
was the name he was baptized by, 
was thus employed, when he ſaw a 
cordelier who was going to preach at 
Aſcoli, and had loſt his way ; the 
child ran to him, and deſired to 
accompany him to the next city, and 
obtained by much crying and intreaty 
the habit of a lay- brother. They 
learned him to read and write; he 
ſtudied grammar, and diſcovered ſuch 
a ready diſpoſition, that they received 
him, at length, among the novices, 
His haughty and moroſe humour, his 
petulancy and untractableneſs made 
him deteſted by all his brethren ; 
nevertheleſs he had the addreſs to 
break through all theſe obſtacles, and 
to get himſelf raiſed from one degree 
to another, to the generalſhip, after 
having paſſed through the d 
of doctor and profeſſor in theology. 
He then obtained a biſhopric, and 
afterwards a cardinalſhip; and in 
order to arrive at the pontificate, 
which was the object he aimed at, 
he altered his diſpoſition and manner 
of living. He left off concerning 
himſelf with public affairs, com- 
plained of the infirmities of old age, 
and lived retired, as if he minded 
nothing but His health: the car- 
dinals, dupes to this artifice, called 
him the Aſs of the Marche, the Ro- 
man beaſt; and after the death of 
Gregory XIII, they ſuffered themſelves 
to be deceived by his counterfeited 
ſimplicity, till after a great deal of 

intriguing 
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intriguing and caballing, they elected 
rg in 1508, Thi crafty man, 
who had a long time counterfeited 
an old man borne down with infir- 
mities, Aung at once the ſtaff which 
he ſupported himſelf with, into the 
middle of the hall, ſet himſelf upright, 
and appeared as ſtraight as a man of 
30. Cardinal Medicis compliment- 
ing him on the good health he en- 
joyed ſince his election, having been 
always infirm when a cardinal ; Do 
not be ſurpriſed at it” anſwers Sixtus, 
] ſought then the keys of paradile, 
and in order to find them, I bowed 
down and ſtooped my head. But 
ſince I have them in my hands, I 
only look toward heaven, having no 
occaſion for earthly things.” The 
beginning of his pontificate was re- 
markable for the honour of the pu- 
niſhments inflited, and he exerciſed 
juſtice with extreme ſeverity ; he*ap- 
plied himſelf to clear the territories of 
the charch from robbers, who prac- 
tiſed all forts of violences, and did 
it with a ſeverity that ſhewed leſs a 
love of order than his bloody 
humour, He cauſed a Spaniſh gen- 
tleman to be hung up, one day, be- 
fore his window, aſſiſted at the ex- 
ecution, and ſaid to his domeſtics, 
bring me ſomething to eat : this 
execution of juſtice increaſes my ap- 
petite. The next day Paſquin was 
ſeen with a baſon full of chains, 
axes, gibbets, ropes and wheels, 
anſwering Marforio, who aſked him 
whither he was going, I am carrying 
a ragout to whet the appetite of the 
holy father. 'This pontiff was a lover 
of learning, and ſpent part of the 
night in ſtudy, after having employed 
the day in giving audience. He took 
a pleaſure in reflecting how he had 
been raiſed out of the duſt to the 
firlt dignity in the church, and glo- 
ried in being born in the fineſt houſe” 
in the world, becauſe not having a 
roof, it was illuminated on all fides 
by the ſun, &c. In order to provide 
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for the ſecurity of the Rom. catholic 
religion, which the emiſlaries of the 
Guiſes continually told him was in 

eat danger, he excommunicated the 

. of Navarre afterward Henry IV, 
and the pr. of- Conde ; he declared 
them, as if it had been in his power, 
incapable of all dignities, and de- 
prived of all right to any principality 
whatſoever, more particularly the 
kingdom of France. The day after 
the publication of this ſentence, there 
was found fixed up in the moſt fre- 
quented places about Rome, an ap- 
peal from the ſentence of the Pope 
to the court of peers of France, to 
whom alone it belonged to judge the 
princes. The ruling paſſion of this 
pope was toimmortalize his memory; 
preſently he undertook to raiſe up the 
famous obeliſk which Caligula had 
cauſed to be tranſported from Spain 
to Rome. Julius II, and Paul III, 
had had the ſame defign, but the 
greatneſs of the attempt diſcouraged 
them ; the new pope ſurmounted the 
difficulties, he employed a ſufficient 
number of men and horſes, to work 
the machines which were to fix this 
enormous maſs, which was 100 foot 
high, in its place. He ordered ſolemn 
prayers, and after 4 months labour, 
the obeliſk was placed upon its pe- 
deſtal, and dedicated by the pope to 
the holy croſs. Although he loved 
to amaſs riches, the defire of immor- 
talizing himſelf cauſed him to build, 
at great expence, in the church of 
St. Mary, a ſuperb chapel, and two 


tombs, one for himſelf, and another 


to remove into, the body of Pius V, 
in acknowledgment for the favours 
he had received from him. The laſt 
y. of his pontificate he was defirous 
of repairing the famous Vatican li- 
brary, and reſolved to ſpare neither 
pains nor expence to render it the 
fineſt in the world. He built for that 
purpoſe, a ſuperb edifice, which he 
adorned with very fine paintings, 


which repreſented the principal _— 
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of his pontificate, the general coun- 
cils, and the moſt celebrated libra- 
ries of antiquity. He made regula- 
tions for the management of it, and 
pronounced excommunication againft 
thoſe who ated contrary to them; 
and that no body might be ignorant 


of them, he cauſed theſe regulations 


to be engraved on two marble tables 
which were fixed at the entry into 
the library. He died 27 Aug. 1590, 
aged 69. 

SHOVEL (fir Cloudeſley) b. a- 
bout the year 1650, of parents in 
midling circumſtances, and put ap- 

rentice to ſome mean trade, which 
* applied himſelf to for ſome years; 
but finding no appearance of raiſin 
his fortune in that way, he betoo 
himſelf to ſea, under the protection 
of ſir Chriſtoph. Mynns; with whom, 
and it is to his honour to relate it, 
he went as a cabin-boy ; but apply- 
ing himſelf very aſſiduouſly to the 
ſtudy of navigation,' he ſoon became 
ar. able ſeaman, and quickly arrived 
at preferment. In 1674, our mer- 
chants in the Mediterranean being 
very much diſtreſſed by the pyratical 
ſtate of "Tripoli, a ſtrong ſquadron 
was ſent into thoſe parts under the 
command of ſir John Narborough, 
who arrived before Tripoli in the 
ſpring of the year, and found all 
things in good order for his recep- 
tion. Being, according to the na- 
ture of his inſtructions, deſirous to 
try negociation rather than force, he 
thought proper to ſend Mr. Shovel 
to demand ſatisfaction for what was 
paſt, and ſecurity for the time to 
come. He went on ſhore, and de- 
livered his meſſage with great ſpirit. 
But the dey deſpiſing his youth, 
treated him with much diſreſpeR, 
and ſent him back with an indefinite 
anſwer. Mr. Shovel on his return 
to the admiral, acquainted him with 
ſome remarks he had made on ſhore : 
fir John ſent him back with another 
meſſage, and well furniſhed with 
proper rules for conducting his en- 
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quiries and obſervations. The dey's 
behaviour was worſe than the fecond 
time. When he returned, he aſſured 
the admiral it was very practicable 
to burn the ſhips in the harbour, 
notwithſtanding their lines and forts; 
accordingly in the . on the Ath 
of March, lieut. Shovel, with all the 
boats in the fleet, filled with com- 
buſtible matter, went boldly into the 
harbour, and met with more ſucceſ 
in deſtroying the enemies ſhips than 
could have been expected; of which 
fir John Narborough gave fo ho- 
nourable an account in aft his letters, 
that the next year Mr. Shovel had 
the command given him of the Sap 
phire, a fifth rate, from whence 
was not long after removed into 
the James Galley, a 4th rate, in 
which he continued till the death of 
k. Charles II. There were ſome 
reaſons which engaged k. James to 
employ cap. Shovel, though he was 
a man far from being in his favour; 
accordingly he was preferred to the 
Dover, in which fituation he was, 
when the revolution took place. He 
was in the firſt battle, I mean that 
of Bantry-Bay, in the Edgar, a 50 
rate, and ſo dkinguiſed himſelf by 
his courage and conduct, that when 
k. William came down to Portl- 
mouth, he was pleaſed to confer on 
him the honour of knighthood. In 
1690 he was employed in conveying 
k. William and his army into Ire- 
land, who was ſo highly pleaſed 
with his diligence and dexterity, 
that he did him the honour to de- 
liver him a commiſſion of rear- admi- 
ral-of the blue with his own hand. 
— before the k. ſet out for Hol- 
and in 1692, he made him rear- 
admiral of the red, and at the ſame 
time appointed him commander of 
the ſquadron that was to convoy him 
thither. On his return from thence, 
he joined admiral Ruſſel with the 

rand fleet, and had a great ſhare 
in the glory of the famous victory 
at La Hogue. In 1720 he was ſent 
˖0 
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to bring the ſpoils of the Spaniſh 
and French fleets from Vigo. In 
1703 he commanded the grand fleet 
up the Streights ; where he protected 
our trade, and did all that was poſſi- 
ble to be done for the relief of the 
proteſtants then in arms in the Ce- 
rennes; and countenanced ſuch of 
the Italian powers as were inclined 
to favour the allies. In 1704 he 
was ſent with a powerful ſquadron 
to join ſir Geo. Rooke who com- 
manded a prand fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, and- had his ſhare in the 
glorious action off Malaga; and up- 
on his return was preſented to the 
g. by p. George as Id. high adm. 
and met with a very gracious recep- 
tion; and was next year employed 
23 commander in chief. In 1705, 
when it was thought neceſſary to 
ſend both a fleet and army to Spain, 
fir Cloudeſley accepted the command 
of the fleet jointly with the earls of 
Peterborough and Monmouth, which 
ſailed to Liſbon, and from thence to 
Catalonia, and arrived before Barce- 
lona on 12th Auguſt, and it was 
chiefly through his activity in fur- 
niſhing guns for the batteries and 
men to play them, and aſſiſting with 
his advice, that the place was taken. 
After the unſucceſstul attempt upon 
Toulon in which fir Cloudefley per- 
formed all in his power, he bore 
away for the Streights; and ſoon 
after reſolved to return home. He 
left fir Tho. Dilkes at Gibraltar, 
with 9 ſhips of the line for the ſecu- 
rity of the coaſts of Italy, and then 
proceeded with the remainder of the 
feet, conſiſting of*ten ſhips of the 
line, four fire-thips, a floop, and a 
yatcht for England. On 22 Oct. 
he came into the Soundings and had 
ninety fathom water. About noon 
he lay by; but at ſix in the evening 
he made ſail again, and ſtood away 
under his — believing, as it is 
ſuppoſed, that he ſaw the light on 
Scilly, Soon after which ſeveral 


ſhips of his fleet made the ſignal of 
Vor. III. 
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diſtreſs as he himſelf did; and feves 
ral periſhed beſides the admiral's ; 
there were on board the Aſſociation 
with him his ſons-in-law and many 
. 1 of quality. Sir 
Cloudeſley's body was thrown aſhore 
the next day upon the iſland of 
Scilly, where fome fiſhermen took 
him up, and having ſtolen a valua- 
ble emerald ring from his finger, 
ſtripped and buried him. This com- 
ing to the ears of Mr. Paxton, who 
was purſer of the Arundel, he found 
out the fellows, declared the fing 
to be fir Cloudeſley Shovel's, an 

obliged them to diſcover where th 

had buried the body ; which he too 

up and carried on board his own ſhip, 
in which it was tranſported to Portſ- 
mouth, conveyed from thence by 
land to London, and buried from 
his houſe in Soho-ſquare in Weſt. 
minſter- Abbey, with great ſoletnnity, 
where 4 monument was afterwards 
erected to his memory by the queen's 
direction. Str Cloudeſley Shovel was 
at the time of his death, rear-admi- 
ral of England, admiral of the white, 
and commander in chief of her ma- 
jeſty's fleet, and one of the council 
to p. George of Denmark, as lord 
high admiral of England. He mar- 
ried the widow of his patron fir John 
Natborough, by whom he left two 


daughters coheireſſes. 


SHORE (Jane) was daughter to 
a citizen of London, her youth and 
beauty being her chief portion, ſne was 
induced to marry, much againſt her 
inclination, Mr. Mathew Shore a gold- 
ſmith in Lombard ſtreet: a perſon ex- 
tremely rich, but much advanced in 
years. The fame of this lady, far 
from being confined within the limits 
of the City, ſoon reached the ears of 
majeſty ; for Fdw, IV, made his ad- 
dreſſes to her and won her. Her huf- 
band left England, ſhe repaired to 
court, and ſhone with fplendor in the 
ſphere of gaiety and feſtivity, Hifto- 
rians repreſent her as extremely beau- 
tifull, remarkably chearfull, and of 

P moſt 
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moſt uncommon generoſity. The k. 
they further tell us, was not leſs cap- 
tivated with her temper than her per- 
fon, for that ſhe never ſpoke ill of, 
nor endeayoured to prejudice him a- 
gainit any one. She often indeed im- 

rtuned him, but it was ever in be- 
Half of the unfortunate. She ſcorned 
to be rewarded for her good offices, 
and her riches were therefore trifling, 
when ſhe came to fall into misfor- 
tune, By all the accounts we have of 
this lady, ſhe had as many excuſes for 
frailty as ever fell to any woman's 
ſhare. Her mind was formed for mag- 
nificence, as her heart was for virtue ; 
both could not be gratified, and virtue 
ſunk in the unequal ſtruggle : yet with 
ſo much modeſty did ſhe employ the 
aſcendancy ſhe had got over Edward, 
that even the pride of his queen, the 
molt ſenſible ſufferer, was never offend- 
ed at their intimacy. 'The friendſhip 
ſhe had gained by her munificence, her 
benevolence and affability, had made 
her conſiderable even in the beginni 
of this reign: upon the death of Ed- 
ward it was, that ber ſcene of adver- 
fity began to ſhow itſelf, With the 
amiable lord Haſtings ſhe continued 
her unlawful commerce. But ſo much 
was this nobleman devoted to the love 
of his royal maſter, that never till the 
death of the k. did he diſcover his paſſion 
for the favourite miſtreſs. And now, 
both fhe and her noble lord began to 
ſhew themſelves ſo unalterably devoted 
to the young k. and his brother, as to 
render themſelves objects of hatred to 
the protector, Glouceſter, afterwards 
Ric. III, who looked upon them as the 
main obſtacles of his deep-laid ambi- 
tion, To give ſome colour to his pro- 
ceedings againſt Haſtings, whom he 
cauſed ſuddenly to be beheaded, he 
directed the ſheriff of London to arreſt 
Mrs. Shore as his accomplice, and fent 
her to the tower for examination, But 
nothing, except her unlawful com- 
merce with Edw, and Haſtings appear- 
ing againſt her, it was matter of in- 
dignation and ridicule to the people to 
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ſee the formidable charge of treaſon 
and witchcraft terminate in a ſingle 
pennance. This- however ſhe was 
obliged to perform on the Sunday 
morning next following ; being brought 
clothed in a white ſheet, by way of 
proceſſion, from the biſhop of Lon- 
don's palace to St. Pauls church, 
with the croſs carried before her and 
a wax taper in her hand. This ſen- 
tence ſhe underwent with a behavi. 
our ſo graceful but ſo reſigned, that 
the penalty of her crime became az 
it were a triumph over her beholder, 
hearts. Nor was her puniſhment con- 
fined to her perſon only, for the 
„ ſeized the little fortune ſhe 

ad made, about 2 or 3 thouſand 
marks, and ordered her houſe to be 
riffled. It has been ſaid alſo that 
his hatred purſued her to ſuch ex. 
tremity that it was dangerous after 
this, for any one to accommodate 
her with lodging, or the common 
neceſſaries of life. Thus far the ge. 
nerality of hiſtorians. There have not 
been wanting ſome, however, of: 
very different opinion, who will not 
allow Richard to have been the ty- 
rant he 1s generally repreſented. 
They urge that the nation was over- 
whelmed with ignorance, . ſo that 
ſcarce a man in it was able to write 
except the monks ; that theſe men 
therefore had it in their power to 
repreſent people juſt as they pleaſed; 
that neither Rich. II. nor III. were 
friends to churchmen; that there- 
fore the accounts of ſuch writers 
cannot ſtrictly be conſidered as au- 
thentic, inaſmuch as they might be 
grounded upon reſentment and ma- 
lice rather than direct fact. It i 
added that ſome of the monks tak 
ing occaſion to ery out againſt the 
ſin of adultery, and exclaiming # 
gainſt Jane Shore, ſhe was delivered 
over to the ſpiritual power, and that 
they laid their own uſage to the 
charge of Richard. Mr. Rowe ſeems 
to have built his tragedy upon the 
foundation of an old hiſtorical _ 
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lad; which not only adopts the eruel 
order of Richard, but that fhe pe- 
riſhed with hunger in a loathſome 
place, fince called Shoreditch. What- 
ever the ſeverity might be that was 
exerciſed agaiſt her, certain it is ſhe 
found ſupport, and was alive (and 
ſufficiently wretched) under the — 
of Henry VIII. It appears tha 
Thomas More knew her, but alas 
without the leaſt remains of her for- 
mer beauty; Proper ſhe was, ſays 
this great man, and fair, nothing 
in her body you would have 
© changed, but if you would have 
© wiſh'd her ſomewhat higher. Al- 
beit ſome that now ſee her, deme 
© herneverto have been well viſaged. 
* Whoſe judgment ſeemeth me ſome- 
* what like, as tho” men ſhould gueſs 
© the beauty of one long before de- 
© parted, by her ſcalp taken out of 
© the charnel houſe : for now ſhe is 
* old, lean, withered and dried up, 
© nothing left but ryvilde ſkin and 
© hard bone. At this day, ſays he, 
© ſhe begged of many, at this day 
living, that at this day had begged 
© if ſhe had not bene.” 

SALADIN, one of the greateſt 
conquerors of the- 12th century, was 
of the nation of the Curdes, dwelling 
in the mountains which ſeparate Syria 
from Perſia, He extinguiſhed in E- 
gypt the caliphs-fatimites, who had 
reigned more than 200 years, and 
took upon him the title of ſultan. 
From the beginning of his reign, he 
leſſened the credit of the Jews and 
Chriſtians, who for a long time had 
been employed in the farms of the 
public revenue, or as notaries, obli- 
ging the laſt to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by their habits, and forbad them to 
make a proceſſion from the churches 
on Palm Sunday, and to. ring their 
bells. Having made himſelf maſter 
of Egypt, he extended his conqueſts 
into Syria, Arabia Meſopotamia, and 
Arabia. Arnaud ds Chatillon, lord 
of Carac, a ſtrong city upon the 
tronticr of Syria, having carried off a 
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| caravan, which travelled from 
op into Arabia, and put in ions 
thoſe which filled it, Saladin 
ſent to him to demand the ſetting the 
priſoners at ſiberty. Arnaud paid no 
regard to his repreſentations; he even 
treated with eontempt the officer 
whom he ſent, and loaded the Muſ- 
ſulmans with injuries. Saladin was ſo 
provoked at it, that he directly ſwore 
he would make war with his utmoſt 
70 and vowed to flay Arnaud 
imſelf. In 1187, the ſultan attack 
ed the Chriſtians with an army e 
above 50000 men, and beſieged 
Tiberiad which was preſently taken, 
but the citadel made fuch a reſiſtanet 
that it ſtopped the enemy ſeveral 
days: as ſoon as Gui de Luſignae, 
who after the death of young Baldwin, 
had got himſelf crowned k. of Jeru'. 
ſalem, and all the Chriſtian prmces 
came to affiſt : they aſſembled their 
forces and encamped near Actes, 
They joined battle which laſted three 
days and was very bloody, but at 
laſt the Chriſtians, over powered by 
numbers, and wearied out with thirſt 
and fatigue were entirely defeated. 
Gui de Luſignac, Arnaud de Chatil- 
lon, the grand maſter of the Templars, 
and alſo of the Hoſpitalers, and many 
other of the principal officers were 
brought into the tent of Saladin, who 
made them fit down on each fide of 
him; as they were very dry he or- 
dered a refreſhment to be preſented 
to the king. This prince, after hav- 
ing drank, gave the cup to Arnaud: 
but the ſultan cauſed him to be told 
by an interpreter that it was to a king, 
that he purpoſed to give the drink and 
not to Arnaud who ought not to hope 
for any favour, 'This ford only ſhew- 
ing a. contempt of all the torments 
with which he was threatened, Sala- 
din getting up in anger, gave him a 
ſtroke upon his head with a ſabre and 
left um dead upon the ſpot. All the 
Templars and Hoſpitalers taken in 
this fight were put to death. Having 
P 2 taken 
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taken the citadel of Tiberiad, he laid 
ſiege to Acre, which ſurrendered af- 
ter two days, and ſeized on moſt of 
the other places without meeting with 
much reſiſtance. He, at laſt, be- 
fieged Jeruſalem, which was the 
principal object of his enterpriſe, and 
rejected the propoſitions which the 
queen, the patriarch Heraclius, and 
many lords made him. However 
not being willing to reduce the be- 
ſieged to deſpair, he granted them a 
capitulation, and Jeruſalem was de- 
livered up to him the 2d OR. 1187. 
The Muſſulmans converted all the 
churches into moſques, broke in 
pieces the bells, and eſtabliſhed the 
exerciſe of their religion in the 
churches, after having waſhed them 
with roſe water. The ſultan left the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre free, 


in order to reap the advantage of 


the riches the pilgrims brought thi- 
ther, permitting the chriſtians to vifit 
the holy places, provided they came 
without arms and payed certain taxes. 
Saladin was defeated by Rich. k. of 
Engl. 1192, and died, next y. having 
reigned 24 y. in Egypt, and 19 in Sy ria. 
SALLO, (Dennis De) born at Pa- 
ris 1626. It is to M. de Sallo, that 
the literary world is obliged for the 
invention of journals, which at a 
ſmall expence give us ſpecimens of 
the labour of the ingenious, in all 
arts where letters are cultivated. 
Fn 1664, he began the Journal des 
ſgawvans, which is fill continued 
with ſo much reputation. As the 
following adventure will do him 
no leſs honour among thoſe, who 
raiſe virtue above all endowments, 
T ſhall relate it with all its circum- 
ſtances. In the year 1662, Paris 
was afflicted with a long and ſevere 
famine, when M. de Sallo returnin 
from a ſummer-evening's walk, wit 
only a little foot-boy, a man comin 
up to him, preſented his piſtol, — 
aſked him for his money, but in a 
manner ſar ſrom the reſoluteneſs of 
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an experienced robber; © You arg 
come to the wrong man, anſwered 

M. de Sallo, you will have no 
* booty from me; I have only three 
* piſtoles about me, which are not 
worth a ſcuffle; ſo much good 
* may do you with them; but you 
are in a bad way.” The man took 
them, and moved off, without in- 
ſiſting upon any thing further. Up. 
on this, M. de Sallo ſaid to his lac- 
quey, Mind and watch that man 
carefully, that he may not be aware 
* of you; but be you careful to ſee 
* him houſed, and bring me- word 
of every thing.” Away goes the 
boy, and follows him through ſeve- 
ral obſcure ſtreets, when he {aw him 
80 into a baker's ſhop, where he ob- 
erved him to change one of the 
piſtoles, and buy a huge brown loaf; 
about ten houſes from thence, he 
followed him into- an alley, and 
found means to creep up to the 
fourth ſtory after him, where he 
ſaw him go into a room, which was 
without any light, but that of the 
moon, and peeping through a cre- 
vice, he perceived the man throwing 
the loaf on the floor, and then burſt- 
ing into tears, ſaid, * There, eat 
your fill, that's the deareſt loaf I 
* ever bought; I have robbed a gen- 
* tleman of three piſtoles ; ſo let us 
* huſband them well, and let me 
* have no more teazings ; for ſoon 
* or late theſe doings muſt bring me 
to the gallows, and all to ſatisfy 
* your clamours,* His lamentations 
were anſwered by thoſe of his whole 
family; and the wife having at 
length calmed the agony of his 
mind, took up the loaf, and cut 
Iunchions of it to four poor ſtarving 
children. This ſcene of miſery was 
reported in every particular, as well 
as his dexterity in following the rob- 
ber; M. de Sallo gave orders to his 
boy to call him at five the next 
morning, when he ſhould ſhow him 
the way to the man's dwelling. He 
mquired in the neighbourh _ 
e 
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the man was, who lived in ſuch a 
chamber with a wife and four chil- 
dren ? The anſwer was, that he was 
a ſhoemaker, a very good kind of a 
man, and very induſtrious, and a 
neat workman, but overburthened 
with a family, and had a hard ſtrug- 
ole of it in theſe fad times. Satisfi- 
ed with this account, M. de Sallo 


aſcends to the ſhoemaker's lofty re- 


ſidence, and knocked at the door, 
which was opened by the poor crea- 
ture himſelf, who at firſt ſight know- 
ing him to be the perſon whom he 
had robbed the evening before, threw 
himſelf at his feet, and be to 
plead the extreme diſtreſs of his fa- 
mily, and to beg he would forgive 
his firſt crime: No noiſe, anſwered 
M. de Sallo, I have not the leaſt 
intention to do you any harm; 
* you have a good character among 
« your neighbours ; but you muſt ex- 
* ped to be quickly cut ſhortin ſuch 
* freedoms as you took with me; 
© hold your hand, here's thirty piſ- 
* toles for you to buy leather; live 
* cloſe, nd ſet your children a com- 
* mendable patern ; and to put you 
* further out of temptation with ſuch 
* unbecoming doings, as you are a 
* neat workman, and I am not par- 
* ticularly engaged, make for me 
* and this boy two pair of ſhoes 
* each, which he ſhall call up- 


* on you for:“ and then M. de Sallo 
went away. Never was a da 
much better begun. M. de Sallo 


died with grief, at being ſtrip- 
ped of a hundred thouſand crowns, 
his entire ſubſtance, by a few days 
ill run at play. This ſhameſul ca- 
taſtrophe is indeed denied by ſome ; 
and 1t 1s to be wiſhed, that it could 
be proved a calumny. He died 1699. 

SANTEUIL, (John Baptiſt) b. at 
Paris 1630, Santeuil was a Regular, 
and an inſtance that it is not the 


habit and tonſure, which make 


the monk ; there being then little 
eſteemable in him except his wit and 
Latin poetry ; accordingly, one told 
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him by way of reproach, that it was ' 
only his irregularities which had hin- 
dered him from being choſen ſuperior 
of his community; no, anſwered he, 
perſons who have ſet out, and held 
on in the right way, we never make 
ſuperiors ; but they who would have 


come to the gallows, had they con- 


tinued in the world, are generally 
choſen for that office, and are the 
fitteſt ; for practiſed in all the arts of 
wickedneſs, and experimentally ac- 
quainted with the corruptions of na- 
ture, they know beſt what remedies 
to apply. A country gentleman 
once complaining that he had been 
cheated by a monk, Santeuil, who 
was preſent, ſaid, how fir? ſo many 
y. over your head and not know a 
monk! ever beware of 4 things; 
of a woman before, of a mule K 
hind, of a cart ſideways, and of a 
monk every way. Dominic, the 
incomparable harlequin of the Italian 
theatre, was for having ſome Latin 
verſes under a print of him, and 

s to Santeuil ; who abruptly aſk- 
ing him who he was ? what brought 
him ? who ſent him? and when he 
had ſeen him, ſhut the door againſt 
him. Dominic perceiving that ſuch 
a humouriſt was not to'be dealt with 
in the common way of addreſs, re- 
turns to the cloiſter in his harlequin- 
habit and maſk, with a ſcarlet cloak 
over it. He knocked at the door, 
and the poet after bidding come in 
5 or 6 times to no — \ called 
out in a paſſion, if thou art the de- 
vil come in. Dominic upon this, 
throwing by his cloak, ſtalks in. This 
ſtopt Santeuil's mouth; he ftared 
with his arms ſtretched, imagining it 
was no other than the devil. Domi- 
nic having ſtood for ſome time in a 
poſture correſpondent to the poet's 
terror, began to trip it about the 
room, with a 1000 diverting antics. 
This removed all Santeuil's appre- 
henſions of an infernal viſitor, fo 
that he ſtarted up and fell to the 
ſame geſticulations. Dominic teeing 
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the ſport 'took, drew his wooden 
2 gave him ſeveral ſlaps on 
the cheeks, ſhoulders, and fingers; 
which Santeuil, a little nettled, en- 
deavoured to return with his fiſts; 
hut his adverſary was too nimble for 
him; then Dominic looſening his 
girt, and Santeuil taking his amictus, 
the harlequin and monk fell to ſwing- 
ing cach other ; till the monk find- 
ing his adverſary above his match, 

led out if you are the devil I muit 
know your name? My name, anſ- 


wered Dominic, I am the Santeuil of 


the Italian theatre. Ods fiſh! is it 
ſo? then, replied Santenil, I am the 
Dominic of St. Victors. Upon 
which Dominic unmaſking, after a 
hearty embrace, told Santeuil, he 
wanted a Latin inſcription for his 
picture; and Santeuil immediately 
gave him, | 


Caſtigat ridendo mores. 


An abbe both of quality and merit, 
ſeeming not exceſſively pleaſed with 
ſome verſes which Santeuil ſhewed 
him, the poet took upon him to ſay 
many very diſobliging things. Next 
day, the abbe, to — him into bet- 
ter temper, ſent him 10 piſtoles. 
My compliments to the abbe, ſaid 
Santeuil to the ſervant who brought 
them, aud let him know that I am 
very ſorry I only railed at him, and 
that another time, I will not fail to 
thraſh him, for doubtleſs it will pro- 
cure me the better preſent. San- 
teuil's penſion being ſurpreſſed, he 
writ a Latin epigram, which M. de 
la Feuillade, — upon him to deli- 
ver to the k. A few days after, 
waiting on that lord from Verſailles, 
he told the poet that he bad ſtiewed 
his epigram to Mr. de Meaux, who 
was not over pleaſed with it. Mr. 
de Meaux, anſwered Santeuil, an 
ignoramus indeed! An ignoramus ! 
replied Mr, Feuillade, all in a flame, 
how! Mr de Meaux, that bright lu- 
minary of the church an ignoramus! 
All his ſcholaſtic qualities J allow, 
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ſaid Santeuil, he is a profound divine, 
an acute controverſiſt, and a fine 
her; but in Latin poetry, I aver 
im to be an ignoramus, and not fit 
to be my train-bearer on Parnaſſus, 
Surely, you have both forgot that! 


am Santolius ; he to have the pre- 


ſumption to cenſure my verſes, and 
you the confidence to tell me ſo! M. 
de la Feuillade perceiving there was 
ſomething beyond enthuſiaſm in San- 
teuil clapt his hand to his ſword, in 
caſe his poetic rage had gone further; 
when Santeuil added, hear me, my 
lord, truth is truth; as you are the firſt 
man in the world for war, ſo am I for 
Latin verſes ; and he mult be out of 
his wits who would go about to diſ- 
pute the precedence with us. Soft- 
ened by theſe delicious words, the firſt 
man in the world for war; wait here 
for me Santeuil ſays M. de la Feuil 
lade; who going immediately to the 
k. who ſeemed very chearful, fire ſaid 
he, your majeſty will ſcarce believe 
that I come from a greater madman 
than myſelf. The k. aſked, with 8 
laugh, who that could be? It is no 
other than Santeuil, anſwered M. 
de la Feuillade; then fire, he 
has a merit beyond that of many 
wiſe people, which 1s to have writ- 
ten verſes in honour of your majeſty, 
which will out-laſt all your ſtatutes ; 
it is quite improper, added he, that 
he, who can immortaliſe others, 
ſhould himſelf be ſtarving. He had 
a ſmall penſion, it was but 800 
livres, which it ſeems is ſuppreſſed, 
and which I come to beg of your ma- 
jeſty to reſtore, it will be to your 
own honour. It was granted, and 
Santeuil thanked his benefactor in a 
compliment, which alone deſerved 
ſuch a penſion. Santeuil was choſen 
to compoſe Latin inſcriptions for all 
the chief fountains in Paris, in which 
how happily he ſucceeded may be 
ſeen in that of Notre dame bridge. 
At length, ſenſible of the duty of 2 
religious life, he turned his poetic 
talents to hymns and ſerious ſubjects a 

an 
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and his piety became no leſs admira- 
ble than his ludicrouſneſs had been 
entertaining. He died 1697. 
SARRASIN, (John Francis) was 
b. at Hermduville, was ſecretary to 
the pr. of Conti, and a particular 
favourite. That pr. delighted in 
progreſſes, and where-ever he came 
was ſure to be harangued in form : 
it once . t the orator 
was gravelled at the beginning of 
his ſpeech, Sarraſin jumped out at 
the other ſide of the coach, and get- 
ing cloſe by the orator, went on 
with the ſpeech in the ſtile it had 
been begun, full of ſuch ridiculous 
panegyric, yet delivered with the 
zreateſt ſolemnity, that the pr. could 
not refrain from laughing ; but the 
beſt of it was, that the magiſtracy 
not only thanked Sarraſin for help- 
ing them out of ſuch a plunge, but 
preſented him with a _ of the 
lame value as that, which, according 
to cuſtom, was preſented to the pr. 
Though Sarraſin was a ready writer, 
yet the character of a wit put him 
ſometime to ſo much trouble, that 
he would often ſay, My attorney 
is a happy man; all his letters be- 
„gin with, I have received the ho- 
„ nour of yours, and no- body finds 
„any fault with them.” Sarraſin 
was married; but, it ſeems, not 
much to his felicity, for he would 


very ſeriouſly aſk a very ſtrange queſ- 


tion, whether the bleſſed ſecret 


would never be found out, of propa 


gating the human ſpecies without 
woman ? Sarraſin had drawn in the 
pr. of Conti to marry cardinal Ma- 
zarin's niece, and this treachery was 
to be rewarded with 20, 000 crowns, 
but after the conſummation of the 
marriage, the cardinal made a jeſt 
of Sarraſin; and the bargain com- 
ing to the ears of the pr. ſufficiently 
diſguſted with his 2 he turned 
him out of doors, with all the marks 
of ignominy, as a villain, who had 
iold him to the cardinal; which 
treatment ſoon put an end to Sarra- 
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ſin's life. The famous Peliſſon paſſe 
ing through the town where Sarraſin 
died, went to the grave of his old ac- 
quaintance, ſhed ſome tears, had a 
maſs ſaid over him, and founded an 
anniverſary, though he was at that 
time a proteſtant ; he died 1654 and 
was author of ſeveral poetical, and 
roſe works, and wrote The fiege of 

Dunkirk, by Lewis of Bourbon 

SALMASIUS, (Claude) b. at 
Semur-en-Anxois, 1588, was a fa- 
mous critic, and ſucceded Scaliger 
as profeſſor at Leyden; wrote a great 
many critical works. Queen Chrif- 
tina uſed to ſay to Salmaſius, that his 
erudition was indeed amaſing, but 
much more ſo his ſubmiſſion to a ter- 
magant wife, whoſe frequent boaſt it 
was, that ſhe had for a huſband, but 
not for a maſter, the moſt learned of 
all the noble, and the moſt noble of 
all the learned. Salmaſius being 
pitched upon to vindicate k. Charles 
I. of England, ſets out as follows; 
„e Engliſh, who toſs about the 
« heads of kings like tennis-balls, 
« who play at bowls with crowns, 
and make no more of ſceptres, than 
« if they were baubles, &c.” Salmaſius 
overflowed with venom in his writ- 
ings ; in his Cry of royal Blood, he 
apphes the Monſtrum horrendum in- 
forme, — cui lumen adeptum to Mil- 
ton, alluding to his blindneſs, and 
boaſted, that Milton's intenſeneſs to 
anſwer his apology had coſt him his 
eyes, and reduced him to a ſkeletor; 
which afterwards coming to Milton's 
cars, he ſaid, But my anſwer coſt 
him his life; which was no more 
than truth, Salmaſius dying with 
mere anguiſh, for the contempt 
which that anſwer brought upon him. 
He died at the Spa, 165 3. 

SOCRATES, a very celebrated 
Grecian philoſopher, and one of 
the greateſt men that ever appeared 
in the world, He was b. at Athens, 
inthe 46gth y. before ]. C. and was 
the ſon of Sophronices a ſculptor, and 
Panageretes a nudwite, He, at firſt, 
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followed his father's profeſſion, and 
hiſtory, among other things, makes 
mention of 3 of his ſtatues repre- 
ſenting the graces, which were very 
beautiful. He very early quitted his 
profeſſion, to attach himſelf to more 
noble employments, and ſtudied under 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus, aſtrono- 
my, and natural philoſophy, which 
were then the principal things the 
Philoſophers applied themſelves to 
the ſtudy of; he waded to the very 
depth of thoſe ſciences, but they did 
not afford rules for the right conduct 
of life. He ſaw among the natural 
philoſophers nothing but diſputes, 
contradiftory opinions, and for the 
molt part, very extravagant ones, on 
the formation of the univerſe, and 
the operations of nature : he quitted 
this ſtudy to give himſelf up entirely 
to that of morality, which he judged 
more worthy the nature of man, and 
more agreeable to reaſon. And that 
philoſophy he taught, he practiſed, 
performing all the duties of a good 
citizen, and poſſeſſed all the moral 
virtues, which he had rendered ha- 
bitual to him, ſo that the oracle de- 
clared him the wiſeſt of all the 
Greeks. He bore arms, made ſe- 
veral campaigns, and always diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his courage and 
bravery, He early accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to a ſober, hard, laborious life, 
deſpiſed riches and loved poverty, 
and accounted it a divine perfection 
not to need any thing, He uſed to 
Say, that ignorance was an evil, and 
riches and grandeur, ſo far from 
being real benefits, were the ſources 
of all ſorts of evils. He recom- 
mended three things to his diſciples, 
wiſdom, modeſty, and filence, he 
ſaid that there was no better inhe- 
ritance than a good friend. The 
auſterity with which he lived, did not 
render him at all gloomy, nor unſo- 
ciable in company and converſation. 
He was very ſprightly, One of the 
moſt remarkable qualities of this phi- 


e 
loſopher, was a tranquility of foul, 
which no accident, no loſs, injury 
or bad treatment could diſturb ; he 
had occaſion enough to exerciſe his 
patience in its utmoſt extent, without 


ſtirring out of his own houſe ; Xan- 


tippe his wife put it to the moſt 
troubleſome tryals, by her violent 
and paſſionate tem This philo- 
ſopher dedicated his time chiefly to 
the inſtruction of youth, and trained 
up the moſt celebrated men of Greece, 
in all ſtations, ſuch as Alcibiades, 
Xenophon, Plato, &c. He had no 
open ſchool, like other philoſophers, 
nor ſtated hours for his lectures. He 
taught in all places, and upon all oc- 
caſions; in the walks, in company, 
in converſations, at meals, in the 
army and the camp, in the public 
aſſemblies of the people and the 
ſenate. - The ardour of the young 
Athenians to follow him was incre- 
dible, they quitted father and mother, 
and renounced all their parties of 
pleaſure to adhere to this philoſopher, 
and to hear him. One may judge of 
it by the example of Alcibiades the 
wildeſt of all the youth of Athens ; 
nevertheleſs Socrates did not ſpare 
him, and upon every occaſion, he 
was attentive to calm the fallies of 
his paſſions, and to quell his pride, 
which was his great diſtemper. The 
great care of this philoſopher in re- 
ſpect to thoſe who aſpired to public 
ſtations, was to inſtil into them ſolid 
principles of probity and juſtice, and 
above all to inſpire them with a ſin- 
cere love of their country, and a 
high idea of the power and goodneſs 
of God. Although the oracle of 
Delphos had declared him the wiſeſt 
of men, the liberty he uſed in at- 
tacking vice of every kind, and the 
remarkable attachment of his ſcholars 
to him, drew upon him a great 
many envious perſons. His enemies 
having vowed his ruin, endeavoured 
to diſcredit him in the minds of the 
Athenians. They engaged Ariſto- 

phanes 
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anes to ridicule him in a comedy 
called The clouds, The philoſopher 
who ſeldom came to public ſpectacles 
becauſe modeſty and good behaviour 
was baniſhed thence, had courage 
enough to go and hear this piece, and 
to laugh at their abuſing him. So- 
crates, among other of his ſentences, 
uſed to ſay of a prince who had been 
at a great expence in building a ſu- 
perb palace, and had taken no pains 
to render himſelf a worthy man, that 
people ran from _ place to fee 
his houſe, but no body gave them- 
felves any trouble to ſee him. Upon 
the maſſacre which the 3o tyrants 
made, he ſaid to a philoſopher, Let 
vs comfort ourſelves, that we are 
not like the great, the ſubject of 
tragedies. He was uſed to ſay, that 
men took a great deal of care to make 
a portrait to reſemble them, but that 
they took no pains to reſemble the 
divinity, Whoſe portrait they were. 
All his great qualities could not ſcreen 
him from perſecution and calumny. 
The 3o tyrants forbid him to teach 
the youth ; and as he ridiculed the 
plurality. of gods among the pagans, 
and admitted but one divinity alone, 
ſupreme, infinite, author of the uni- 
verſe, he was accuſed of impiety by 
Anytus and Melitus, and condemned 
to drink the juice of Hemloc, of 
which he died 400 y. before J. C. at 
70 y. of age. The laſt day of his 
lite he entertained his friends with 
diſcourſes on the immortality of the 
ſoul, and the hope which good men 
had to enjoy in another life a felicity 
which would have no end. When 
he was told that he was condemned 
to death by the Athenians: and they 
are, ſays he, by nature. When his 
wife cried out, they had condemned 
him unjuſtly : do you wiſh, ſaid he, 
that it was juſtly. Socrates left no 
writing behind him, but his diſcourſes 
may be found in Plato and Aznophon. 
Cicero, in the book of his Taſculans, 
lays, that he is the firſt of the phi- 
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loſophers, who made philoſophy def. 
cend from heaven, to introduce it 
into cities, and even into houſes, 
and who taught private perſons to 
reaſon on the condu of life ; upon 
w hat was juſt or unjuſt. 
SORBIERE, (Samuel) born at 
St. Ambroix, 1615. Clement IX, 
before his elevation to the papacy, 
correſponded much with - him, but 
treated him always as a friend, with- 
out. any regard to bettering his for- 
tune, of which Sorbiere wittily com- 
plains, That he had more need of 
a waggon load of bread, than a diſh 
of ſweetmeats : 'tis ſending ruffles to 
a man, who has not ſo much as a 
ſhirt, Sorbiere's account of England 
was judged to be ſuch an exaggerated 
miſrepreſentation of that 1 that 
the k. of France himſelf removed 
him from being hiſtoriographer. He 
relates a pleaſant ſtory, that when 
Clement VI, had given the fortunate 
iſlands to Lewis of Bavaria's ſon, 
and they were raiſing men for that 
expedition, the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
Rome, ſuppoſing theſe fortunate iſlands 
could be none but his luxuriant Eng- 
land, took the alarm, and haſtened 
to communicate it to his countrymen. 
His taxing the Engliſh with cow- 
ardice, ſeems to have galled that fe- 
rocious nation, ſays a French writer, 
more than any other of his ſarcaſms, 
and is thus reported by Dr. Sprat. From 
a pitiful fray betwixt a naked ſcholar, 
and an Armed French ſoldier, he con- 
cludes a general want of courage in the 
Engliſh, « What, Sir, will the Dutch 
and the Spaniards think of this ? 
© the one when they remember the 
« Portland and the North-foreland 
« fights; and the other, when they 
call to mind Teneriff, and the ſandy 
« downs of Dunkirk ; will they not 
« take it ill, that he ſhould defame 
all thoſe as cowards whom Crom- 
« well's men have beaten? But if 
our late civil wars had not given 


an unconfutable evidence of the 
© Engliſh 
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«Engliſh valour; if the unparalleled 
fir Richard Grenville ; if our con- 
£ queſts of Ireland and Scotland be 
« forgotten; if the joint teſtimony of 
© almoſt all the hiſtorical writers for 
© theſe laſt 6oo y. be of no account; 
« yet I could never have believed 
that the hiſtoriographer of France 
« would have given it under his hand, 
that the Engliſh are cowards.” 
This author afterwards ridicules him 
on his deſcription of Hatfield, of 
which this is the concluſion, That 
the fiſhes in the ponds did often 
« Jeap out of the water into the air; 
© to behold, and fo delight them- 
© ſelves with the beauties of the 
place.“ Sorbiere is perhaps as par- 
tial in his encomiums on Rome; every 
thing there edifies him, the Roman 
court, he ſays, notwithſtanding its 
pomp, has a great deal of affabi- 
lity and lenity. None of the car- 
dinals are in the leaſt tainted with 
that haughtineſs, of which there is 
ſo much in ſome miniſters of our ac- 


* quaintance ; even the holy father, I 


converſe as freely with, as I do with 
you ; admire his condeſcenſion, his 
courteſy, and tenderneſs: A little 
before my departure, ſome Engliſh 
gentlemen, prompted by curioſity, 
got in among thoſe who went to ſee 
his holineſs, where genuflexion was 
required ; when he came to them, 
he aſked them what countrymen they 
were? and then if they were not 
proteſtants, which they owned ; where- 
upon his holineſs replied, with a ſmil- 
ing countenance, * Riſe, therefore, I 
« will not have you to commit an 
* idolatry, according to your opinion; 
I ſhall not give you my bleſſing, 
* ſince you do not believe me to be 
What I am; but I pray God to 
© make vu tit to receive it.“ Sor- 
biere had no great ſtock of Jearning, 
but ſedulouily cultivated an epiſtolary 
COrreipondence with all who were of 
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eminent reputation that way, in order 
to give a luſtre to his own ; he made 
a very artful uſe of Hobbes's and Gaſ. 
ſendi's letters to him : Hobbes uſed to 
write to Sorbiere on philoſophical 
ſubjects, theſe letters Sorbiere ſent to 
Gaſſendi, who was charmed with 
them, and exerted himſelf to return 
adequate anlwers; Gaſſendi's anſwers 
Sorbiere ſent as his own to Hobbs, 
who thought himſelf happy in the 
correſpondence of ſuch a profound 
philoſopher ; but at laſt the trick 
tranſpired, and the triumvirate was 
ſeverely talked of, as they deſerved, 
He died 1670, he had quitted theo- 
logy for phyſic. He tranſlated into 
French fir T. More's Utecpia. 

SOMERS (John) lord high chan» 
cellor of England, ſon of Mr. John 
Somers, attorney of the city of Wor- 
ceſter, by Mrs. Catherine Ceaverne, 
a gentlewoman of a good family in 
Shropſhire, He was b. at Worcelter, 
1652, and educated in a private 
ſchool in Staffordſhire ; whence he 
was removed to Trinity college in 
Oxford ; and afterwards entered him- 
ſelf of the Middle Temple, where 
he applied himſelf very cloſely to the 
ſtudy of the law, intermixing with it 
that of polite literature, of which he 
was a great maſter. He tranſlated 
The life of /leibiades, publiſhed in the 
ſecond volume of Plutarch's lives, 
by ſeveral hands. He ſoon made a 
figure at the bar, He was concerned 
in a piece, entitled, A juſt and modeſt 
wvindication of the proceedings of the 2 
laſl parliaments, printed, 1681, in an- 
iwer to k. Charles II's Declaration ta 
to ail his loving JubjeAs, touching the 
cauſes and reaſons that moved him tg di- 
ſolve the 2 laſt parliaments, In 1683 
he was council for Mr. Themas Pilk- 
ington, eſq. Ford, lord Gray, and 
others, who were then tried for a 
riot in the city, at the chuſing the 
ſherifis, 1682. He was, 1688, in 

council 
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council for the 7 biſhops, at their 
trial, and he was the laſt who ſpoke 
and argued with greatlearning andelo- 
quence, againſt the diſpenſing power. 
In the convention, which met by the 
pr. of Orange's ſummons, Jan. 22, 
; 688-9, he repreſented. his native 
city of Worceſter, and was one of 
the managers for the houſe of com- 
mons, at a conference with the houſe 
of lords, upon the word, Abdicated. 
He was appointed ſolicitor general, 
ſoon after the acceſſion of k. William 
and q. Mary to the throne; and in 
the debate in the houſe of commons, 
upon the bill for recognizing their ma- 
jeſties, and the act of the convention, 
he maintained the legality of the con- 
vention with great ſtrength of argu- 
ment. He was made attorney - gene- 
ral, Apr. 1692; and Mar. 1692-3, 
advanced to the poſt of lord-keeper 
of the great ſeal of England. He 
was, 1697, created lord Somers of 
Eveſham, and made lord high chan- 
cellor of England; and for the ſup- 
port of theſe honours and dignities, 
the k. made him a grant of the 
manors of Rygate and Howlegh in 
Surrey, and another grant of 2100]. 
per ann. out of the fee-farm rents. 
He was ſeveral times appointed one 
of the lords juſtices, during the king's 
abſence abroad. In the beginning 
of the year 1700, he was removed 
from his poſt of lord chancellor, and 
the ſuccceding year was impeached 
by the houſe of commons of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors ; of which 
he was acquitted upon his trial be- 
fore the houſe of lords. He then re- 
tired to a ſtudious way of life,- and 
was Choſen preſident of the Royal 
Society, of which he had been long 
a member. In 1706 he propoſed a 
bill for the regulation of proceedings 
at law; and the ſame year was one 
of the principal managers for the 
union between England and Scot- 
land. In 1708 he was made lord 
preſident of the council, from which 
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poſt he was removed, 1710, upor 

the change of the — tes 
latter end of q. Anne's reign, he 
grew very infirm, which is ſuppoſed 
to be the reaſon of his having no 
other poſt, but a ſeat at the council 
table, after the acceſſion of k. Geo. I. 
He died of an apoplectic fit, April 
26, 1726. Mr. Addiſon has drawn 
his character very beautifully, in The 
freeholder, of May 4, 1716. He 
was well ſkilled in other ſciences, as 
well as in his own profeſſion, and was 
accounted one of the ableſt and moſt 


uncorrupt judges that ever fat in 


Chancery, He was never married. 
He was a generous patron of men 
of learning, particularly Mr. Addi- 
ſon, - He left 2 ſiſters, one of whom 
married the late fir Joſeph Jekyl, 
maſter of the rolls; and a neice 
of the other, Philip, lord Hard- 
wicke. 
SOUBISE (John de Parthenay, 
lord of) was one of the proteſtant 
heroes in France in the 16th cent. 
He began to be acquainted with their 
principles at the court of the duke of 
Ferrara, when Renata of Ferrara, the 
daughter of Lewis XII, and wife of 
that duke, gave ſanctuary there to 
ſome of the preachers of the reform- 
ed religion, and embraced their doc- 
trine. When he returned to France, 
he applied himſelf with great zeal 
to the propagating the truths he had 
learned. And in the beginning of 
the commotions about religion, he 
was one of the moſt conſiderable of 
the pr. of Condẽ's aſſociates, who 
appointed him to command in the 
city of Lyons, upon the removal of 
the baron des Adrets ; and he defend- 
ed it very bravely. The d. of Ne- 
vers beſieged it to no purpoſe ; and 
the q. mother endeavoured, in vain, 
to over-reach him by negociations. 
He had been a gentleman of the 
chamber to the king, and was created 
kt. of the order of the Holy Ghoft, 
Dec. 7, 1591, He had commanded 
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Henry II's army in Tuſcany, He 
died, 1556, aged about 54. 

SOUBISE (Benjamin de Rohan, 
d. of) grandſon of the. preceding, 
and ſon of Kenatus de Rohan II of 
that name, and of Catherine de Par- 
thenay, vigorouſly ſupported his bro- 
ther, the d. de Rohan, in his under- 
takings, to aſſiſt the inhabitants of 
Rochelle, and keeping up in France 
the party of the reformed. He learn- 
ed the art of war in Holland, and 
was one of thoſe French noblemen 
who conveyed themſelves into Bergue, 
when the Spaniards beſieged that 
place. In 1621 he held out the ſiege 
of St. Jean d' Angeli, againſt an army 
commanded by Lewis KIll in perſon; 
but was obliged at laſt to ſurrender it. 
In Feb. 1622 he took Olonne, and 
made himſelf ſo fully maſter of the 
whole country in the Lower Poitou, 
that his parties went and made pri- 
ſoners, even within 5 leagues of Ne- 
Tac. But he was ſo briſkly attacked 
in tbe Iſle of Rhee, foon aſter he had 
conquered it, that his forces were 
difperſed, and he retired to Rochelle; 
but the people giving him marks of 
their diſpleaſure, it obliged him to go 
into England, to petition for a ſupply. 
The court of France having got no- 
tice of it, declared him guilty of high 
treaſon, July 15, i622. He found 
means, notwithſtanding his Britannic 
majeſty's refuſal, to fit out ſome ſhips, 
which were all loſt in a ſtorm near 
Plymouth. In the beginning of the 
y. 1625 he ſeized upon the Iſle of 
Rhee, and made an attempt on the 
Blavet, or Port Lewis, which ſuc- 
ceeded only in part. He made himſelf 
maſter of the port, and took © men 
of war he met with there ; the land 


forces he had with him took the 


town ; but was not able to take the 
fort. One of the ſhips he took, was 
called the Virgin Mary, carried 80 
guns, and colt above 200,000 crowns. 
He entered into the Garonne, june 
11, 1525, with a fleet of 74 fail, 
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and landed in the Medoc, where he 
took Caſtillon. He was forced to 
return very ſoon into the Iſle of Rhes, 
where advancing a few days after 
toward the enemy's fleet, he burnt 
the Dutch admiral, which determin- 
ed the court to haſten the execution 
of thoſe undertakings, which were 
deſigned for the clearing that whole 
- coaſt, The d. of Montmorenci, ad. 
miral of France, aſſiſted by the Dutch 
ſhips beat Soubiſe's fleet; he was 
driven from the Iſle of Rhee, and then 
from Oleron, and forced to retire 
into England, He was there a pow- 
erful inſtrument for procuring to the 
inhabitants of Rochelle, the ſapply 
that was ſent them; and when not- 
withſtanding that ſupply, the city 
was ſubdued, he did not care to en- 
joy in France the benefit of the 
amneſty ; but choſe to continue in 
England, where he died without 
any children. 

SOUTHWELL (fir Thomas) ba. 
ron of Caſtlemattreſs, in the king- 
dom of Ireland, and baronet, de- 
ſcended from an anc. and noble fa- 
mily, which derives its name from 
the towr. of Suelle, Sewel, Suthwel, 
or Southwell in Nottinghamſhire, in 
the kingdom of England, Sir Tho- 
mas, the 2d baronet of his family, 
which removed into Ireland, in the 
reign of k. James I; he was b. July 
28, 1665, at Callow, in the county 
of Limerick, in Ireland. He early 
approved himſelf a ſtrenuous aſſerter 
of the laws and liberties of his coun» 
try, in the times of eminent danger, 
and .at the apparent hazard of his 
life. Upon the ſurrender of Moy- 
allow to k. James Il's army, the gen- 


try of Munſter, having no hopes of 


reſiſting their progreſs, ſir Thomas, 
with his brother William, and a con- 
ſiderable number of gentlemen, and 
others, reſolved to make their way 
to Sligo, to join lord Kingſton, for 
their common defence. In their 
journey, they had ſsveral fcirmiſhes 
with 
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with the enemy, but without much 
loſs, till the ſheriff of the county of 
Galway, (James Power, anceſtor to 
the late earl of Tyrone) receiving an 
account of thtir march, raiſed the 
country, and poſted ſeveral parties at 
proper places, with directions to un- 
dertake to guide them to Sligo: but 
under that pretence to lead them to a 
certain paſs, where not more than two 
could ride a · breaſt. This paſs being 
fronted by a troop of horſe, and 
tach ſide lined with foot, ſir Tho- 
mas reſolved to make the beſt de- 
fence he could; and for that purpoſe 
drew up his company, who from a 
loud huzza, made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon the Iriſh, as obliged them to 
make propoſals of a compoſition ; 
which, after debate, their ſituation 
forced them to accept, namely, that 
they ſhould deliver up all their horſes 
and arms, which were muſterable, 
except thoſe the gentlemen rode, with 
their piſtols and ſwords; that their 
ſervants ſhould have ſufficient horſes 
in the ſtead of thoſe they had ; and 
that they ſhoald have protections, 
and a convoy, if defired. Theſe 
terms being complied with, they 
were taken that nigat to Loughrea, 
tor convenience of lodging ; but che 
next day, in the ſtead of a convoy, 
were ſecured with ſtrong guards, and 
told they could not be permitted to 
depart, till the goverment's pleaſure 
was known, to whom ſo favourable 
a repreſentation ſhould be made, that 
without queſtion, their conditions 
would be punctually performed; but 
ſir Thomas, having no reaſon to rely 
on their promiſes, on March the 3d, 
1588-9, diſpatched a gentleman of 
Loughrea to Dublin, to petition the 
itate for performance of the articles 
of ſurrender ; whoſe ſuit proving in- 
eſfectual, they were removed to Gal- 
Way, in a moſt deplorable manner, 
confined in the county court-houſe, 
and dellvered into the cuſtody of the 
ſheriff; who, for money, ſuffered 
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ſome to have private quartets in the 
town. Here they remained til judge 
Martin, March 16, brought them to 
trial, and by the allurances he had 
given them of the king's lenity, 
(who had landed at Cork, and by the 
interpoſition of friends, had granted 
a reprieve, if found guilty of trea- 
ſon by their law) prevailed with them 
to ſubmit to mercy ; ſo that of courſe 
they were convicted, and next day 
ſentenced to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered ; but, after having ſuffered 
many hardſhips, finding no other re- 
lief, than from the proteſtants of Gal- 
way, after a fortnight's impriſonment, 
a reprieve was obtained for a month, 
which was afterwards renewed for 3 
months longer, and after that for 
6 months, on promiſe by their friends, 
to procure an equal number of po- 
piſh priſoners from England in ex- 
change. However, ſome having en- 
deavoured to eſcape, or at leaſt, it 
being ſo pretended, the earl of Clan- 
rickard ſent his major with a meſſage 
to them, which he thus delivered to 
fir Thomas, and thoſe confined with 
him: Gentlemen, you could not 
be ſatisfied with his majeſty's mer- 
* cy, which he has hitherto afforded 
« you, in Jparing your lives; but 
© now, as we underſtand, you have 
« correſpondence with the northern 
« rebels, and plot with his enemies z 
therefore, I am ſent to bid you all 
« prepare for death, which you have 
now the 2d time deſerved. This 
amazing ſentence obliged them to 
petition the lord Clanrickard, for 
longer time to prepare for death, 
and permit them, by a meſſenger to 
lay their innocency at his majeſty's 
feet. To which he anſwered. « That 
longer time to repent he gave them 
© but as ſor ſending to his majeſty, 
© he would not permit.“ This an- 
ſwer returned on the Friday, induced 
them to prepare for death, being 
aſſured, that Monday or Tueſday 
follow ing were the days * 

or 
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for their execution. On Monday 
morning, they were alarmed with the 
noiſe of many drums, which they 
concluded to be the fignal, for the 


| ſoldiers to attend their execution; and 


whilſt they were preparing for it, in 
the common-hall (where they were 
offered their lives, if they would 
change their religion, which propo- 
ſal, not one accepted ; but unani- 
mouſly reſolved to die in the faith for 
which they ſuffered), col. M'Donell, 
governor of the town, ſent them 
word to be of good courage, for 
what had paſſed, was only a frolic 
of the lord Clanrickard's, to frighten 
them, as he ſaid, into better manners 
and greater ſobriety. Aſter this, the 
earl of Seaforth, who was drove in 
there by ſtreſs of weather, as he was 
coming from Scotland to k. James, 
perceiving fir Thomas to be a very 


hopeful young gentleman, and con- 


ceiving a particular affection for him, 
from his agreeable converſation, pro- 
miſed to make uſe of his intereſt at 
court for his enlargement, and with 
that view, gave the king no reſt, till 
he procured a warrant, directed to fir 
Richard Nagle, attorney-general, to 
Prepare a hat, in order to paſs a par- 
don for him; which the, attorney in- 
ſolently and paſſionately refuſed to 


obey, ſaying, © It was more than the 


king could do“ The earl returned 
to his maſter, and ___ the attor- 
ney's anſwer ; who being ſent for, 
poſitively told the king, It was not 
in his majeſty's power to grant him 
* a pardon.” At which the king was 
overcome with grief and paſſion, and 
locked himfelf up in his cloſet. This 


ſtiffneſs of the attorney was grounded 


on the act of attainder, paſſed in 
their parliament, whereby the k. was 
debarred from the prerogative of 
pardoning, and the ſubject forecloſed 
from all expectation of mercy. How- 
ever, the earl at length prevailed, 
and diſpatched capt. Boyier to Gal- 
way, who arrived there, Jan, 2, 1689, 
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with an order to releaſe fir Thomas 
Southwell, and with money to dif. 
charge his fees, defray his expences 
and enable him to travel; and the 
king ſigning his pardon under the 
great ſeal, April 1, 1690, the earlof 
Seaforth made him his boſom friend, 
and took him to Scocland, whence 
they proceeded to England; and ft 
Thomas had the ſatisfaction to make 
that lord's peace afterwards with k. 
William. Sir Thomas Southwell, at 
his departure from Galway, promiſed 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, to have 
all his fellow-priſoners releaſed ; but 
that act of mercy was reſerved for : 
ſtronger arm, and effected only by 
k. William's victory at the Boyne; 
yet, fir Thomas muſt be conſidered x: 
a ſingular inſtrument in the hand of 


providence, of their preſervation'; for 


on his account, chiefly, it was, that 
the reprieves were procured, and 


their execution retarded. On Avg. 


23, 1697, he was appointed a com. 
miſſioner of the revenue, which, up- 
on the tory adminiſtration taking 
_ he was turned out of. In the 

rſt parliament of q. Anne, he wa 
choſen to repreſent the county of Li. 
merick, and fo continued, till created 
a peer; being in May 1711, called 
into her majeſty's privy council, 2 
he was by k. George I, Oct. , 1714, 
and Jan. 3, following, again made a 
commiſſioner of the revenue, which 


he held during his life; and whilſt he 


ſat at that board, encouraged and 
promoted the trade and commerce of 
that nation ; the injured merchant 
ever finding a ſpeedy redreſs to his 
gnevances, from his impartial admi- 
niſtration of juſtice and equity. Nor 
did his deſires of advancing the in- 
tereſt of his country ſtop here, for to 
him it is, that Ireland, in a good de- 
gree is indebted for the flonriſhing 
ſtate of its linen manufacture; his 
intereſt with fir Edward Seymour ſo 
far prevailing, as to procure a ſettle- 
ment at Liſburn, for the ingenious 

Mr. 
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Mr. Lewis Cromelin, who is gene- 
rally allowed, by the manufacturers 
he brought and ſettled there, to 
have been of the utmoſt impor. 
tance to that branch of trade, and by 


his induſtry and fkill, very inſtru- 


mental in bringing it to its preſent 
perfection, for , which he received 
parliamentary encouragement, as ap- 
pears by the journals of the houſe of 
commons. And in the year 1709 
great numbers of poor Palatines, 
Swabians, and other Germans, pro- 
teſlants, being driven from their ha- 
bitations, either by the oppreſſive ex- 
actions of the French, or the deſola- 
tion of their country by the calami- 
ties of the war, ſought refuge in Eng- 
and, to the number of 6520 perſons, 
and who were followed by many 
others, and diſpoſed of in different 
ways, for their relief and ſupport : 
ſeveral hundred families were ſent to 
Ireland, confiſting of ſix perſons, one 
with another; a colony of whom fir 
Thomas Southwell ſetled upon his 
cltate in the county of Limerick, 
who, by the generous protection 
and encouragement of him and his 
{on, the preſent lord Southwell, hath 
ſo flouriſhed, as to confift at this 
time of three villages, and are the 
only remains of that unhappy peo- 
ple in that kingdom. Sir Thomas 
having thus diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his zeal for the public good and pro- 
teſtant intereſt, k. George I. eſteemed 
him worthy to be diſtinguiſhed by a 
higher degree of honour, and there- 
{ore created him baron Southwell of 
Caſtlemattreſs in the kingdom of 
Ireland, by privy ſeal, dated at 


Hampton-court 31 July, and by 


patent 4 September 1717, on the 
loth of which month he took his 
ſeat in the houſe of peers. In April 
1696 he married Meliora, eldeſt 
daughter of Thomas Coningſby, ba- 
ron of Clanbrazil in Ireland, and 
afterwards created earl of Coningſby 
in England. His lordſhip died ſud- 
denly 4 Auguſt 17 20, and was buried 
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at Rathkeale, having had iſſue by 
his lady 6 ſons an daughters. 
He was ſucceeded in his eſtate and 
honours by his eldeſt ſon Thomas, 
now lord Southwell. 

SMITH, (fir Thomas) ſecre 
of ſtate in the reign of k. Edwa 
VI. and q. Elizabeth, was deſcended 
of a family in Eſſex, and ſon 
of John Smith, of Walden in that 
county, eſq; by Agnes, a daughter 
and coheir of the ancient family of 
the Charnocks, of Lancaſhire, He 
was b. at Walden in the y. 1512, 
and, at the age of 14 or 15, ſent to 
queen's college in Cambridge, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to ſuch ad- 
vantage,. that he, together with Mr. 
John Cheke, aftewards tutor and ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to k. Edward VI. 
was appointed k. Henry VIIIth's 
ſcholar. In 1531 he was choſen fel- 
low of that college; and about 2 y. 
after, appointed to read the public 
Greek lecture. About the y. 1535 he 
conſulted with kis friend, Mr. Cheke, 
about the ſounds of the Greek let- 
ters, cuſtom having eſtabliſhed a ve- 
ry abſurd manner of pronouncin 
ſeveral of the Greek vowels 8. 
diphthongs, as if they had all but 
one and the ſame ſound ;, and theſe 
2 learned young men introduced a 
new way of pronunciation, which 
had much more fulneſs, dignity, and 
ſweetneſs than the former, N 
it afterwards met with great oppoſi- 
tion from Dr. Gardiner, bp. of 
Wincheſter, and chancellor of the 
univerſity, who * by a ſo- 
lemn decree, to prohibit it. In 1536 
Mr. Smith was made univerſity- 
orator, and, three years after, be- 
gan his travels abroad, and proſe- 
cated his ſtudies in the univerſities 
of France and Italy, and took the 
degree of doctor of civil law at Pa- 
dua. After his return to England 
he took the ſame degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1542, and was made regius 

rofeſſor of civil law in that univer- 

ty, and afterwards chancellor to Dr. 
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Goodrick, bp. of Ely, an eminent 
patron of learned men, and eſpe- 
cially of thoſe, who were inclined 
to a reformation of the church. 
During his reſidence at Cambridge 
he wrote a tract concerning the cor- 
rect writing of the Engliſh tongue, 
and the true ſounding of the letters 
and words, and formed an alphabet 
of twenty nine letters, whereof nine- 
teen were Roman, four Greek, and 
fix Saxon. He augmented the five 
vowels to ten, diſtinguiſhing them 
into long and ſhort; and excluded 
all diphthongs and double confo- 
nants, and ſuperfluous letters, eſpe- 
cially at the end of words. But this 
ſcheme of his for a new alphabet 
was afterwards criticiſed by Mr. 
John Bullokar, in 4 rrcati/e upon 
orthography, publiſhed in the year 
1587, who declares ſtrongly againit 
the introduction of new letters. As 
Dr. Smith was thus uſeful to learn- 
ing in the univerſity, ſo he — 
likewiſe the reformation of religion, 
even in the reign of Henry VIII. 
during which he held the living of 
Leverington, in Cambridgeſhire. 
Upon the acceſſion of k. Edward 
VI to the crown, he removed from 
Cambridge into the family of the 
d. of Somerſet, where he was em- 
ployed in affairs of ſtate by that 
great man, who was uncle and pro- 
tector to the king, being appointed 
maſter of the requeſts to the duke, 
and ſteward of the Stanneries, as 
alſo provoſt of Eton college, and 
dean of Carlifle, having entered into 
deacon's orders. While he reſided 
in the protector's family, he married 
his firſt wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Karkek, or Carkyke, 
of London, gentleman, whoſe fiſter 
Anne married Mr. afterwards fir 
Thomas Chamberlayne, embaſſador 
in Flanders and Spain. But this 
wife dying without iſſue, he married 
a ſecond, Philippa, re!i& of ſir John 
Hambden, In 1548 he was ad- 
vanced to the poſt of ſecretary of 
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ſtate, and knighted by his majeſty; 
and, in July the ſame year, wa; 
ſent, with Mr. Chamberlayne, em- 
baſſador to Bruſſels, to the emperor's 
council there, on account of the 
at apprehenſions of the court of 
ngland from the French, who had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Scotland, 
and, by that means, were become 
a formidable enemy ; for which 
reaſon it was expedient to deprive 
them of the uſe of the ports of the 
Low Countries, which were moſt 
commodious for Scotland. Sir Tho. 
Smith obtained this point of the 
emperor's council, tho' their pro- 
miſe was not afterwards ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved; and he returned to England 
in September, leaving Mr. Cham- 
berlayne refident at Bruffels, He 
was concerned, about this time, in 
the reformation of religion, and the 
redreſs of the baſe coin; and, in 
1549, was employed in an eccle- 
ſiaſtical commiſſion for the examina- 
tion of Anabaptiſts and Arians, and 
appointed one of the viſitors of the 
univerſity of Cambridge. In OQo- 
ber, the ſame year, the d. of So- 
merſet being brought into trouble, 
fir Tho. Smith, = adhered faith- 
fully to him, ſeems to have been 
involved in it, and deprived of his 
place of ſecretary of ſtate, though 
reſtored to it ſoon after; and, in 
April, 1551, was appointed one of 
the embaſſadors to France, to treat 
concerning a match for the k. with 
the eldeſt daughter of the k. of 
France. After q. Mary came to the 
croy/n, he loft all his places, and 
was ordered not to leave the king- 
dom, tho' he was allowed a penſion 
of ay hundred pounds a year, and 
enjoyed a particular indulgence from 


the pope, — highly favoured by 


two of the molt zealous popiſh pre- 
lates, biſhop Bonner of London, and 
biſhop Gardiner of Wincheſter. Up- 
on the acceſſion of q. Elizabeth to 
the throne, he was employed in the 
ſettlement of religion, and ſeveral 

| important 
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important affairs of tate, and wrote melancholy hours, he reviſed his 
a dialogue concerning the marriage former writings, particularly his 
of the queen. In 1 1562, book of Roman coins; which 1s not 
he was ſent em to France, now extant. He died at his houfe 


France till 1566, when he returned treatiſe of abe commonwealth of Eng 
to England, and, in 1c67, was land is an admirable account of our 
again Ent embaſſador thither to de - conſtitution, ai it was in his time. 
mand the reſtitution of Catais, and SMITH (Mr. Edmund) was fon 
returned to England the year follow- of an eminent merchant, one Ms. 
ing. In 1570 he was admitted into Neal, by adaughter of baron Leche- 
the privy council, and, in September mere; was left very young in the 
the next year, was a third time ſent care of a near relation (one who 
embaſſador to France, where he con- married Mr. Neal's mother, whoſe 
cluded a league, and, during his re- -name was Smith,) who treated him 
ſidence there, in April 1572, was with as much tenderneſs as if he had 
made chancellor of the garter; and, been his own child, and placed him 
about June that year, returning to at Weſtminſter-ſchool, under the cate 
England, was, - on the 24th of that of Dr. Buſby. After the death of 
month, advanced to the poſt of ſe - his generous ian (whoſe name 
cretary of ſtate. The fame year he in gratitude he thought * to 
ſent a colony into a land of his in aſſume) he was removed to Chriſt's 
the province of Ulſter in Ireland, church in Oxford, and was there by 
called the Ardes, for which he ob- his aunt handſomely ſupported till 
tained a patent from her majeſty in her death ; after which he continued 
1571, and, in 1575, he did a very a member of that learned fociety, 
important ſervice to the two univer- till within five years of his own. 
ſities and the colleges of Eton and Some time before his leaving Chriſt- 
Wincheſter, by procuring an act of Church, he was ſent for by his mo- 
parliament, that a third of the ther to Worceſter, and acknowled 
rent upon leaſes, made by colleges, by her as a legitimate fon. He 
ſhould be reſerved in corn, paying paſſed through the exerciſes of the 
after the rate of ſix ſhillings and college, and the univerſity, with un- 
eight pence the quarter, or under, uſual applauſe ; acquired reputation 
for good wheat, and five ſhillings a ib che Tools, both as a philoſopher 
2 or under, for good malt; and polemic of extenſive know- 


or he took the advantage of the ledge, and 1 ion, and 
cheapneſs of that time, Sus, went — courſes with a 
that grain would hereafter grow proper regard to the dignity, and 
dearer from, the increaſe of people, importance of each ſcience. X 
and the licence of exportation. In Smith had a long and inti- 
1576 he was ſeized with a lingering macy with all the Greek and Latin 
ſickneſs, which at laſt — claſſics; with whom he had induſtri- 
to him; and in order to divert his ouſly compared whatever was worth 
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2 in the French, Spaniſh, and 
talian, and all the celebrated wri- 
ters in his own country. Mr. Smith's 
Baaleian Oration, printed with his 
other works, though taken from a 
remote and imperfect copy, has ſhewn 
the world, how great a maſter he 
was of Ciceronian eloquence. He 
was an excellent judge of humanity, 
and ſo good a hiſtorian, that in fa- 
miliar converſation, he would talk 
over the moſt memorable facts in 
antiquity ; the lives, actions, and 
characters of celebrated men, with 
amazing facility and accuracy. In 
the y. 170%. Mr. Smith's tragedy 
called Phæara and Hippolitus was acted 
at the Theatre-Royal, This play 
was introduced upon the ſtage, at a 
time when the Italian opera ſo much 
engroſſed the attention of the polite 
world, that ſenſe was ſacrificed to 
ſound. It was dreſſed and decora- 
ted, at an extraordinary expence : 
and inimitably performed in all its 
parts, by Betterton, Booth, —_ 
and Mrs. Oldfield. Yet it brought 
but few, and ſlender audiences. Mr. 
Addiſon wrote the prologue, in which 
he rallies the vitiated taſte of the 
public, in preferring the unideal en- 
tertainment of an opera, to the gen- 
vine ſenſe of a Britiſh poet. No 
man had a juſter notion of the dif- 
ficulty of compoſing, than Mr. Smith, 
and he ſometimes would create greater 
difficulties than he had reaſon to ap- 
prehend. Mr. Smith had, indeed, 
ſome defects in his conduct, which 
thoſe are more apt to remember, who 
could imitate him in nothing elſe. 
Amongſt the blemiſhes of an inno- 
cent kind, which attended Mr. Smith, 
was his extreme careleſsneſs in the 
particular of dreſs ; this oddity pro- 
cured him the name of captain Ragg. 
His perſon was ſo well formed, and 
he poſſeſſed ſo much natural grace- 
fulneſs, that notwithſtanding the diſ- 
advantage of his appearance, he was 
called, by the ladies, the handſome 
' floven, It is to be wondered at (ſays 
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Mr. Oldiſworth) that a man under 
poverty, calamities, and diſappoing. 
ments, could make ſo many friends, 
and thoſe ſo truly valuable. He 
had, indeed, a noble idea of the 
paſſion of friendſhip, in the ſucceſ 
of which, conſiſted the greateſt, if 
not the only happineſs, of his life, 
He was ſerene and chearful under 
the diſpenſations of providence ; he 
avoided having any deglings with 
mankind in which he could not be 
juſt, and therefore refuſed to embrace 
ſome-opportunities of amending his 
fortune. Upon Mr. Smith's comi 

to town, no man was more ſurround 

by all thoſe who really had, or pre- 


tended to, wit, or more court 


the great men, who had then a power 
and opportunity of encouraging arts 
and ſciences. Mr. Smith's character 
upon his friends by intimacy, 
and exceeded the ſtrongeſt prepoſleſ- 
fions which had been conceived in 
his favour. A few years before his 
death, Mr. Smith engaged in ſome 
conſiderable undertakings in all 
which he raiſed expectations in the 
world, which he lived not to gratify. 
Mr. Oldiſworth obſerves, that 
had feen about ten ſheets of Pindar 
tranſlated into Engliſh, which, he 
ſays, exceeded any thing of that kind, 
he could ever hope for in our lan- 
guage. His greateſt undertaking was 
nginus, which he executed in a 
very maſterly manner. He propoſed 
a large addition to this work, of 
notes and obſervations of his own, 
with an entire ſyſtem of the art of 
„in three books, under the 
title of Thoughts, Action, and F igure ; 
in this work he propoſed to reform 
the art of rhetoric, by reducing that 
confuſed heap of terms, with which 
a long faccelton of pedants had in- 
cumbered the world, to a very nar- 
row compaſs; comprehending all that 
was uſeful and ornamental in 
under each head, and chapter. He 
intended to make remarks upon all 
the ancients and moderns, the Greek, 
Latin, 
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Latin, Engliſh, French, Spaniſh, 
and Italian poets, and to animadvert 
upon their ſeveral beauties and de- 
fects, Mr. Smith died in the y. 
1710, in the 42d of his age, at 
the ſeat of George Ducket eſq; 
called Hartham, in Wiltſhire; and 
was buried there. 

SOUTHERN, (Mr. Thomas) was 
born in Dublin, in the year of the 
reſtoration of Charles II. and received 
his early education at the univerſity 
there, In the 18th year of his age, 
he quitted Ireland, and as his inten- 
tion was to purſue a lucrative pro- 
ſeſſion, he entered himſelf in the 
Middle-Temple. But the natural 
vivacity of dis mind overcoming 
conſiderations of advantage, he quit- 
ted that ſtate of life, and entered 
into the more ble ſervice of 
the muſes. * The firſt dramatic per- 
formance of Mr. Southern, his Per- 
fan Prince, or Loyal Brother, was 
acted in the year 1682. The ſtory 
is taken from Thamas prince of Per- 
fia, a novel; and the ſcene is laid in 
Iſpahan in Perſia, The character of 
the Loyal Brother was no doubt in- 
tended to compliment James duke of 
York, who afterwards rewarded the 
pou for his ſervice. To this tragedy 

. Dryden wrote the prologue and 
epilogue, The prologue is a con- 
tinued inveCtive againſt the whigs. 
His next play was a comedy, called 
The diſappointment, or The mother m 
faſhion, performed in the year 1684. 
After the acceſſion of k. James II. 
to the throne, when the d. of Mon- 
mouth made an unfortunate attempt 
upon his uncle's crown, Mr. Southern 
went into the army, in the regiment 
of foot raiſed by the lord Ferrers, 
afterwards commanded by the d. of 
Berwick; and he had three com- 
miſſions, viz. enſign, lieutenant, and 
captain, under k. James, in that re- 
2iment. During the reign of this 

rince, in the year before the revo- 
ution, he wrote a tragedy called The 
Sdartan dame, which however was 
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not acted till the year 1721. The 
ſubject is taken from the life of Agis 
in Plutarch. Mr. Southern acknow- 
ledges in his preface to this play, 
that the laſt ſcene of the third act, 
was almoſt all written by the ho- 
nourable John Stafford, father to the 
earl of Stafford. Mr. Southern has 
likewiſe acknowledged, that he re- 
ceived from the kſeller, as a 
price for this play, 1501. which at 
that time was very extraordinary. 
He was the firſt who raiſed the ad. 
vantage of play writing to a ſecond 
and third ng t, which Mr. Pope 
mentions in the following manner, 


Southern born to raiſe, 
The price of prologues and of plays, 


The reputation which Mr. Dryden 
gained by the many prologues he 
wrote, induced the players to be ſoli- 
citous to have one of his to ſpeak, 
which were generally well received 
by the public. Mr. Dryden's price 
for a prologue had uſually been five 
guineas, with which ſum Mr. South- 
ern preſented him when he received 
from him a prologue for one of his 
plays. Mr. Dryden returned the 
money, and ſaid to him; Young 
* man this is too little, T muſt have 
© ten guineas.“ Mr. Southern on this 
obſerved, that his uſual price was 
five guineas. * Yes,” anſwered Dry- 
den, it has been ſo, but the players 
© have hitherto had my labours too 
cheap; for the future I muſt have 
© ten guineas.“ That Mr. Dryden 
entertained a very high opinion of 
our author's abilities, „ from 
his many expreſſions of kindneſs to- 
wards him. He has prefixed a copy 
of verſes to a comedy of his, called 
The wifes excuſe, ated in the year 
1692, with very indifferent ſucceſs : 
of this comedy, Mr. Dryden had fo 
high an opinion, that he bequeathed 
to our poet, the care of writing half 
the laſt act of his y of Cleo- 
menes. The moſt finiſhed, and the 
moſt pathetic of Mr. Southern's 

*P 2 plays, 
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plays, in the opinion of the critics, 
is his Orconcko, or The. rozal ſlave. 
His play of The fatal marriage, or 
The innocent adultery, met with deſerved 
ſueceſs. Mr, Southern died May 26, 
1746, in the 86th y. of his age; 
the latter part of which he ſpent in 
a peaceful ſerenity, - having by his 
commiſſion as a ſoldier, and the pro- 
fits of his dramatic works, acquired 
a handſome fortune ; and being an 
exact economiſt, he improved what 
fortune he gained, to the beſt advan- 
tage: heenjoyed the longeſt life of all 
our poets, and died the richeſt of them, 
a very few excepted. 

SPENSER (Edmund) was b. in 
London, and educated at Pembroke- 
Hall in Cambridge, where he took 
the degrees of bachelor of arts 1572, 
and that of maſter 1576. He ſtood 
for a fcllowfhip, in competition with 
Mr. Andrews, a gentleman in holy 


orders, and afterwards lord biſhop of 


Wincheſter, in which he was unſuc- 
ceſsful. This diſappointment, joined 


with the narrowneſs of his circum- 


ſtances, forced him to quit the uni- 
verſity; and we find him next re- 
ſiding at the houſe of a friend in the 
North, where he fell in love with his 
Roſalind, whom he finely celebrates 


SPE 
and is ſaid to have ſhewn an unnſaa! 
kind of tranſport on the diſcovery oſ 
ſo new and - uncommon a genius, 
Aﬀer he had read ſome ftanza's, be 
turned to his ſteward, and bid him 
give the perſon that brought thoſe 
verſes 50 l. but upon reading the 
next ſtanza, he ordered the ſum to 
be doubled. The ſteward was no 
leſs ſurpriſed than his maſter, and 
thought it his duty to make ſome 
delay in executing. ſo ſadden and 
laviſh a bounty | on upon reading 
one ſtanza more, Mr. Sidney raiſed 
the gratuity to 200 l. and commanded 
the ſteward to give it immediately, 
leſt as he read further he might be 
tempted to give away his whole eftate, 
From this time he admitted the 
author to his acquaintance and con- 
verſation, and prepared the way for 
his being known and received 2 
court, He was indeed created poet 
laureat to q. Elizabeth, but he for 
ſome time poſſeſſed only the place 
without the penfion. Lord treaſurer 
Burleigh is ſaid to have intercepted the 
queen's favour to this unhappy great 
man. Theſe diſcouragements greath 
ſunk our author's ſpirit, and accord- 
ingly we find him pouring out hi 
heart, in complaints of ſo injurious 
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In his paſtoral poems, and of whoſe and undeſerved a treatment; which 
cruelty he has written ſuch pathetical probably, would have been lefs un- 
complaints The fhepherd's calendar, — to him, if his noble patron 
which is ſo full of his unproſperous ſir Philip Sidney had not been ſo 
paſſion for Roſalind, was amongſt the much abſent from court, as by his 
© firit of his works of note. This work employments abroad, and the ſhare 


he addreſſed by a ſhort dedication to 
the Mzcenas of his age, the immortal 


he had in the Low-country wars, he 
was obliged to be. In a poem called 


fir Philp Sidney; concealing himſelf The ruins of time, which was written 


under the humble title of Immerito. 
It is ſaid that our poet was a ſtranger 
to this gentleman, when he began to 
write his Fairy gueer, and that he took 


ſome time after Sidney's death, the 
author ſeems to allude to this dil- 
couragement. In this poem, Spen- 
ſer has in the moſt lively manner, 


painted out the misfortune of de- 
pending on court favours, It is ſaid, 
that upon his preſenting ſome poems 
to the q. ſhe ordered him a gratuity 
of 1001, but the lord treaſurer Bur- 
leigh objecting to it, ſaid with on 


occaſion to go to Leicefter-houſe, and 
introduce Himſelf by fending in to 
Mr. Sidney a copy of the ninth canto 
of the firſt book of that poem. Sid- 
ney was much ſurpriſed with the 
deſcription of deſpair in that canto, 
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fcorn of the poet, of whoſe merit he 
was totaly ignorant, What, all this 
for a dong? The q. replied, «Then 
« give him what is reaſon.” Spenſer 
for ſome time waited, but had the 
mortification to find himſelf diſap- 
poigted of her majeſty's bounty Upon 
this he took a proper opportunity to 
preſent a paper to q. Elizabeth in the 
manner of a petition, in which he re- 
minded her of the order ſhe had 
given, in the following lines. 


I was promiſed on a. time 

To have reaſon for my rhime. 
From that time, unto this ſeaſon 
I received nor rhime, nor reaſon. 


This paper produced the intended 
effect, and the q. after ſharply re- 
proving the treaſurer, immediately 
directed the payment of the 100 l. 
ſhe had at firſt ordered. In the y. 
1579 he was ſent abroad by the earl 
of Leiceſter. When the lord Grey 
of Wilton was choſen deputy of Ire- 
land, Spenſer was recommended to 
him as ſecretary. This drew him 
over to another kingdom, and ſettled 
him in a ſcene of life very different 
from what he had formerly known ; 
but, that. he underſtood, and diſ- 
charged his employment with Kill 
and capacity, appears ſufficiently by 
his diſcourſe on the ſtate of Ireland, 
His life was now freed from the 


- difficulties under which it had hitherto 


ſtruggled, and his ſervices to the 
crown reteived a reward of a grant 
from q. Elizabeth of 3000 acres of 
land in the county of Cork. His 
houſe was in Kilcolman, and the 
river Mulla, which he has more than 
once ſo finely introduced in his poems, 
ran through his grounds. Much 
about this time, he contracted an 
intimate friendſhip with the great 
and learned fir Walter Ralegh, who 
= then a captain under the _ 
rey. The poem of Spenſer's, call 
Colin Clouts came home — in which 


fir Walter Ralegh is deicribed under 
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the name of the ſhepherd of the 
ocean, is a beautiful memorial of 
this friendſhip, which took its riſe 
from a fimilarity of taſte in the polite 
arts, and which he agreeably deſcribes 
with a ſoftneſs and delicacy peculiar 
to him. fir Walter afterwards pro- 
moted him in q. Elizabeth's eſteem, 
thro' whoſe recommendation ſhe read 
his writings. He now fell in love 
a ſecond time with a merchant's 
daughter, in which, ſays Mrs. Cooper, 
author of e muſes library, he was 
more ſucceſsful than in his firſt amour. 
He wrote upon this occaſion a beau- 
tiful epithalamium, with which he 
preſented the lady on the bridal-day, 
and has conſigned that day, and her, 
to immortality. In this pleaſant eaſy 
ſituation our excellent poet finiſhed 
the celebrated poem of The fairy queen, 
which was begun and continued at 
different intervals of time, and of- 
which he at firſt publiſhed only the. 
3 firſt books; to theſe were added 3 
more in a following edition, but the 
6 laſt books (excepting the 2 canto's 
of mutability) were unfortunately loſt 
by his ſervant whom he had in haſte 


ſent before him into England; for 


tho' he paſſed his life for ſome time 
very ſerenely here, yet a train of miſ- 
fortunes ſtill purſued him, and in the 
rebellion of the earl of Deſmond he 
was plundered and deprived of his 
eſtate. This diſtreſs forced him to 
return to England, where for want 
of his noble patron ſir Philip Sidney, 
he was plunged into new calamities, 
as that gallant hero died of the 
wounds he received at Zutphen. It 
is ſaid by Mr. Hughes, that Spenſer 
ſurvived his patron about 12 y. and 
died the ſame y. with his powerful 
enemy the lord Burleigh, 1598. He 
was buried, ſays he, in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, near the famous Geoffry 
Chaucer, as he had defired ; his ob- 
ſequies were attended by the poets of 
that time, and others, who paid the 
laſt honours to his memory, Several 
T2 copies 
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copies of verſes were thrown after 
him into his grave, and his monu- 
ment was erected at the charge of 
the famous Robert Devereux, the 
unfortunate earl of Eſſex. 

SPRAT (Thomas) bp. of Ro- 
cheſter, was ſon of a clergyman, and 
b. at Tallaton in Devonſhire 1636. 
On January 16, 1654, he. was entered 
in Wadham- College, Oxford, where 
he purſued his ſtudies with the cloſeſt 
application, and diſtinguithed himſelf 
by his prudent and courteous beha- 
viour. On July 3, 1669, Mr. Sprat 
took his maſter of arts degree, and 
the ſame day commenced doctor in 
divinity, He had not long been in 
holy orders, till he was introduced at 
court, and by a happy power in con- 
verſation, ſo attrafted the regard of 
Charles II, that he was conſidered as 
a man ſtanding fair for preferment. 
In 1683, broke Gut the Rye-houſe 
Plot, a relation of the particulars of 
, which, Charles II commanded doctor 
Sprat to draw up. This work, tho? 
finiſhed in the y. 1683. was not pub- 
liſhed till 1685, when it came into 
the world, under the immediate di 
rection of k. James II. He was made 
dean of Weſtminſter, Anno 16833 
and bp. of Rocheſter the y. following. 
He likewiſe expoſed him to the re- 
ſentment of that power which took 

lace at the revolution, which was 

is fitting in the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion. By this he drew upon him- 
ſelf almoſt an univerſal cenſure, which 
he acknowledges to be juſt; as ap- 
pears by a letter he wrote upon that 
occaſion to the earl of Dorſet, in the 
y. 1689. His crime in this particular 
was ſome what alleviated, by his re- 
nouncing the commiſſion, when he 
perceived the illegal practices they 
were going to put in execution. His 
affences were ſtrenuouſly urged againſt 


him, and had not the earl of Dorſet - 


warmly eſpouſed his intereſt, he had 
probably been ſtript of his eccleſiaſtical 
preferments. His lordſhip charged 
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the ill. conduct of both theſe affain 
upon k. James and his miniſtry; and 
thereby brought the biſhop's oppo. 
nents to a perfect reconciliation with 
him. Notwithſtanding this accom. 
modation, ſuch was the inquietude 
of the times, that his lordſhip had 
not long enjoyed this tranquility, 
before there was hatched a moſt vil. 
lainous contrivance ; not only to take 
away his life, but the lives of arch 
Sancroſt, lord Marlborough, and ſe. 
veral other perſons of honour and 
diſtinction; by forging an inſtrument 
under their hands, ſetting forth, that 
they had an intent to reſtore k. James, 
and to ſeize upon the perſon of the 
princeſs of Orange, dead or alive; 
to ſurpriſe the tower, to raiſe a 
mighty army, and to bring the city 
of London into ſubjection. This 
black conſpiracy to murther ſo many 
innocent perſons, - was by the pro- 
vidence of God ſoon detected; and 
his lordſhip drew up, and publiſhed 
an account of it, under this title, 
A relation of the wicked contrivance of 
Stephen Blackhead, and Robert Young, 
againſt the lives of ſeveral fer ap, - 
forging an aſſociation under their hands, 
In two parts. The firſt being A re- 
lation of what paſſed at the three exami- 
nations of his lordſhip, by a committee of 
lords of the privy council, The ſecond 
being An acconnt of the tæuo authors of 
the forgery ; printed in 4to, in the y. 
1692. His lordſhip was honourably 
acquitted ; and he ever after looked 
upon this eſcape, as one of the moſt 
remarkable bleſſings of his life. In 
the y. 1659, in concert with Mr. 
Waller, and Mr. Dryden, he printed 
A pindarique ode, to the memory of the 
moſt renowned prince, Oliver, lord pro- 
tector, Fc. printed in 4to, which he 
dedicated to the revd. Mr. Wilkins, 
then Warden of Wadham- college; by 
whoſe approbation and requeſt, it 
was made public, as the author de- 
ſigned it only for a private amuſe- 
ment, His next production in poetry, 
, was 
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was an ode on the plague of Athens; 
which happened in the 2d y. of the 
Felopponeſian war, firſt deſcribed by 
Thucydides, afterwards by Lucreti- 
us: this Mr. Sprat dedicated to his 


worthy and learned friend, Dr. 
Walter Pope. The performance ſtood 
the teſt of the ſevereſt critics; and 
in the opinion of the beſt judges, 


the manner of his t original was 


judiciouſly imitated, Soon after this, 


he proceeded to give the public a 


ſpecimen of his abilities in another, 


kind, and ſucceeded with the preat- 
eſt applauſe ; which was his Oer 
tions on Monſieur de Sorbiere's voyage 
into England, written to Dr. Wren, 

ofe/ſor of aſtro in Oxford; print- 
t 620 8 as life 
of Sorbiere. About 2 years after, 
1667, our author publiſhed His in- 
comparable hiſtory of the Royal Society 
of London. Soon after this, Mr. 
Sprat loſt his amiable and much 
eſteemed friend Mr. Abraham Cow- 
ley, who by his will recommended 
to the care of his reverend friend, 
the reviſing of all his works that 
were printed; and the collecting of 
thoſe papers which he had deſigned 
for the preſs. This truſt Mr. Sprat 
faithfully diſcharged, and to the new 
edition of Mr. Cowley's works, he 
prefixed an account of his life and 
writings, addreſſed: to Mr. Martin 
Clifford, Theſe are the moſt mate- 
rial performances of Dr. Sprat: a 
man, who was early introduced into 
an elevated ſtation in life, which he 
held not without enemies to his dy- 
ing moments. Villiers d. of Buck- 
ingham was his firſt patron, who not- 
withſtanding his fickleneſs, and in- 
conſiſtent levity, never forſook him ; 
a circumſtance which has induced 
many to believe, that that nobleman 
owed. much to the refinement of our 
author; and that his rehearſal had 
never been ſo excellent, nor ſo pun- 
gent a ſatire, had it not firſt paſſed 
under Dr. Sprat's peruſal. This 
learned prelate died of an apoplexy, 
May 20 1713, at his epiſcopal ſeat 
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in Bromly in Kent, in the 79th y. of 
his age; and was interred in the Ab- 
bey-church of Weſtminſter. As he 
lived eſteemed by all his acquaintance 
as well as the clergy of his dioceſe, 
ſo he died regretted by them. 

SURRY (Henry Howard earl of) 
was ſon of Thomas, d. of Norfolk and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward d. 
of Buckingham. After many excel- 
lent ſervices in France, he was con- 
ſtituted lord treaſurer, and made ge - 
neral of the king's whole army de- 
ſigning to march againſt the Scots: 
at the battle of Flowden, in which 
the Scots were routed and their ſo- 
vereign lain, the earl of Surry re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed himſelf. He 
received his education at Windſor, 
with a natural ſon of Henry VIII, 
and became firſt eminent for his de- 
votion to the beautiful Geraldine, 
maid of honour to q. Catherine ; 
ſhe firſt inſpired him with poetry, and 
that poetry has conferred immortali- 
ty on her: ſo tranſported was he with 
his paſſion, that he made a tour to 
the moſt elegant courts in Europe, 
to maintain her peerleſs beauty a- 
gainſt all oppoſers, and every where 
made good his challenge with honour. 
He afterwards went to the emperor's 
court, and became acquainted with 
the learned Cornelius Agrippa, fo fa- 
mous for magic, who ſhewed him 
the image of his Geraldine in a 
glaſs, ſick, weeping on her bed, and 
melting into devotion for the abſence 
of her lord; upon ſight of this he 
wrote a paſſionate ſonnet. From 
the emperor's court he went to the 
city of Florence, the pride and glo- 
ry of Italy, in which city his beau- 
teous Geraldine was b. and he had 
no reſt till he found out the houſe of 
her nativity, and being ſhewn the 
room where his charmer firſt drew 
air, he was tranſported with ecſtaſ 
of joy, his tongue overflowed wi 
her praiſes, and wrote another ſonnet 
in praiſe of the chamber that was 
honoured (as he ſays) with her radi- 
ant conception. In the d. of Flo- 

rence's 
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rence's court he publiſhed a proud 
challenge againſt all comers whether 
Chriſtians, Turks, Cannibals, Jews, 
or Saracens, in defence of his miſ- 
treſs's beauty; this challenge was the 
better received there, as ſhe whom 
he defended was b. in that city: the 
d. of Florence however ſent for him, 
and inquired of his fortune, and the 
intent oſ his coming to his court; of 
which when the earl informed him, 
he granted to all countries whatever, 
as well enemies and outlaws, as 
friends and allies, free acceſs into his 
dominions unmoleſted till the trials 
were ended. In the courſe of his 
combats for his miſtreſs, his valour 
and fill in arms fo engaged the d. 
to his intereſt, that he offered him 
the higheſt preferments if he would 
remain at his court. This propoſal 
he rejected, as he intended to proceed 
through all the chief cities in Italy; 
but his deſign was fruſtrated by let- 
ters ſent by k. Henry VIII. which 
— — his ſpeedy return into 
England. In the y. 1544, upon the 
expedition to Boulogne in France, 
he was made field marſhal of the 
Engliſh army, and after taking that 
town, being then kt. of the garter, he 
was in the beginning of Sept. 1545, 
conſtituted the king's lieutenant, and 
captain-general of all his army with- 
in the town and country of Bou- 
logne. During his command there, 
in 1546, hearing that a convoy of 
proviſions of the enemy was com- 
ing to the fort at Oultreaw, he re- 
ſolved tointercept it ; but the Rhine- 
ave, with 4000 Lanſkinets, toge- 
ther with a conſiderable number of 
French under the de Bieg, makin 
an obſtinate defence, the En lich 
were routed, ſir Edward Poynings 
with divers other gentlemen were kil- 
led, and the earl himſelf obliged to 
fly, though it appears, by a letter to 
the k. dated Jan. 8, 1548, that this 
advantage coſt the enemy a great 
number of men. But the k. was ſo 
highly diſpleaſed with this ill ſucceſs, 
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that from that time he contracted a 
prejudice againft the earl, and ſoon 
after removed him from his com 
and appointed the earl of Hertford 
to ſucceed hin. Upon which fir 
Wiliam Page wrote to the earl of 
Surry to adviſe him to procure ſome 
eminent poſt under the ear! of Hert. 
ford, that the might not be unpro- 
vided in the town and field. = 
earl being defirous in the mean time 
to regain his former favour with the 
k. faarmiſhed with the French and 
routed them, but ſoon after writin 
over to the king's council that as the 
enemy had caſt much larger cannon 
than had been yet ſeen, with which 
they ĩmagined they ſhould ſoon demo · 
liſh Boulogne, it deſerved conſidera- 
tion whether the lower town ſhould 
ſtand, as not being defenſible; the 
1 him to return into 
England, in order to repreſent his 
3 more fully upon theſe 
ints, and the earl of Hertford was 
mmediately ſent over in bis room. 
This exaſperating the earl of Surry, 
oecaſioned him to let fall ſome ex- 
preſſions which ſavoured of reven 
and diſlike to the k. and a hatred of 
his counſellors, and was probably 
one cauſe of his ruin, which ſoon 
after enſued. The d. of Norfolk, 
whodiſcovered the growing power of 
the Seymours, and the influence they 
were likely to bear in the next reign, 
was for making an alliance with them; 
he therefore preſſed his ſon to 
marry the earl of Hertford's daugh · 
ter, and the dutcheſs of Richmond, 
his own daughter, to marry fir Tho- 
mas Seymour ; but neither of theſe 
matches were effected, and the Sey- 
mours and Howards then became 0- 
pen enemies. The Seymours failed 
not to inſpire the k. with an averſion 
to the Norfolk- family, whoſe pow- 
er they dreaded, and repreſented the 
ambitious views of the earl of Surry. 
All theſe excellencies of character, 
could not prevent his falling a ſacri- 
fice to the jealouſy of the peers, or 
as 
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as ſome ſay to the reſentment of the k. 

for his — to wed the prin- 

ceſs Mary ; and by theſe means to 

raiſe himſelf to the crown. Hiſtory 

is ſilent as to the reaſons why the 

gallantries he performed for Geral- 

dine did not iflue in a marriage. He. 
married Frances,' daughter to John 

earl of Oxford; after whoſe death he 

addrefled princeſs Mary, and his firſt 

marriage, perhaps, might be owing 

to a deſire of ſtrengthening his inte- 

reſt, and advancing his power in the 

realm. The adding ſome part of 
the royal arms to his own, was alſo 

made a pretence againſt him, but in 

this he was juſtified by the heralds, 

as he proved that a power of doing 

ſo was granted by ſome proceeding 

monarchs to his forefathers. Upon 

the ſtrength of theſe ſuſpicions and 

ſurmiſes, he and his father were com- 

mitted tothe Tower of London, the 

one by water the other by land, fo 

that they knew nothing of each 
other's apprehenſion. The 1 5th day 
of Jan. next following he was ar- 

ragned at Guildhall, where he was 
found guilty by 12 common jurymen, 
and received judgment. About 9 
days before the death of the k. he loſt 
his head on Tower-hill ; and had not 
that monarch's deceaſe ſo ſoon enſued 
the fate of his father was likewiſe 
determined to have been the ſame 
with his ſon. It is ſaid, when a 
courtieraſked k. Henry why he was ſo 
zealous in taking off Surry ; ob- 
* ſerved him, — he, an enterpriſ- 
ing youth; his ſpirit was too 
great to brook ſubjection, and tho? 
] can manage him, yet no ſueceſ- 
© ſor of mine will ever be able to 
* doſo; for which reaſon I have 
diſpatehed him in my own time.” 
He was firſt interred in the chapel of 
the Tower, and afterwards, in the 
reign of k. James, his remains were 
removed to Farminham in Suffolk, 
by his 2d fon Henry earl of Nor- 
tiampton. Upon the acceſſion of q. 
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Mary the attainder was taken off his 
father, which circumſtance has fur- 
niſhed ſome people with an opportu-- 
nity to ſay, that the princeſs was 
fond of, and would have marned, 
the earl of Surry. Beſides the 


amorous and other poetical pieces 


of this noble author, he tranſ- 
lated Virgil's reid, and ren- 
dered (fays Wood) the firſt, ſecond, 
and third book almoſt word for 


word. | 

STANHOPE (James earl) fon of 
Aelxander Stanhope, eſq. by Cathe- 
rine his wife, daughter of Brughill, 
eſq. was b. in 1673. His father, who 
was very inſtrumental in the revolu- 
tion in 1688, being in the beginning 
of k. William's reign ſent envoy ex- 
traordinary to the court of Spain, 
Mr Stanhope accompanied him thi- 
ther. He continued there ſome years, 
and thence made-it his ſtudy to be a 
perfect maſter of the laws and con- 
ſtitutions as well as languages of thoſe 
countries. He afterward ſerved as a 
volunteer in the confederate army of 
Flanders, and at the famous ſiege in 
Mamurin 1695, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner, that king 
William gave him a company of foot, 
and ſoon after a regiment, bein 
then about 22 y. old. In the fi 
parliament of q. Anne, he was 
choſen to repreſent the borough of 
Cockermouth in Cumberland, as he 
was likewiſe in the ſucceeding” par- 
liament ſummoned to meet at Weſt 


minſter June 14, 1705; in the be- 


ginning of which y. be was promoted 
to the rank of bragadier general, 
and gained great reputation in Spain 
under the carl of Peterborough, at 
the fiege of Barcelona, which ſur- 
rendered to the allies, Oct. g, 1709, 
N.S. In the beginning of the y. 
1708, the kingdom being under 
apprehenſions of an invaſion by- the 
French in favour of the pretender, 
Brigadier Stanhope moved to diſſolve 

the 
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the clans in Scotland, and was ſe- 
conded by fir David Dalrymple, and 
the bill was ordered to be brought 
in accordingly ; but the enemy not 
landing at that time, the bill was 
laid afide. About this time he was 
advanced to the rank of major gene- 
ral, and ſoon after appointed by her 
majeſty envoy extraordinary and ple- 
nipotentiary to king Charles III of 
Spain, and commander in chief of 
the Britiſh forces in that kingdom. 
He arrived at Barcelona, May 29, 
1708, and the fame year reduced 
Port Mahon, and the whole iſland of 
Minorca. In the firſt Britiſh parlia- 
- ment, which met after the union of 
the kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land, he was re-choſen member for 
Cockermouth. He was alſo advanc- 
ed to the rank of lieutenant general ; 
and, 1710, was one of the mana- 
. gers of the houſe of commons, at 

the trial of Dr. Henry Sacheverel. 
In the latter end of May, that year, 
he arrived in Spain, and on July 27 
obtained a fignal viftory over the 
enemy, near Almenara, as he did 
likewiſe on Aug. 20, N. S. near Sa- 
ragoſſa; but on Dec. 9 following, he 
was taken priſoner at Brihuega. He 
continued priſoner in Spain till 1712, 
when his Imperial majeſty made an 
exchange for the d. of Eſcalone, for- 
merly vice-roy of Naples ; and, in 
July the general ſet out on his return 
home by the way of France; and, 
on Aug. 16 arrived in England. In 
the parliament he vigorouſly oppoſed 
the meaſures of the court, and par- 
ticularly the bill of commerce between 
Great-Britain and France, and he 
oppoſed the ſchiſm bill with great 
ſpirit. Upon the arrival of k. Geo. I 
in England, he was received by his 
majeſty with particular marks of fa- 
vour ; and on Sept. 27, 1714, ap- 
pointed one of the principal ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate; and on OR. 1, ſworn 
of the privy-council, On the 2oth 
of the ſame month, the day of his 
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majeſty's coronation, he, with the 
lord Cobham, ſet out with a private 
commiſſion to the emperor's court ; 
where, having ſucceeded in his ne- 

ciations, he returned to England 
in the latter end of December. A 
new parliament being ſummoned to 
meet at Weſtminſter, on March 17 
1714-15, he was unanimouſly cho. 
ſen for Cockermouth. In July 1716, 
he attended his majeſty to his domi- 
nions in Germany, and was princi- 
pally concerned in the alliance con- 
cluded at that time with France and 
the States-General, whereby the pre- 
tender was removed beyond the Alps, 
and Dunkirk and Mardyke aQtually 
demoliſhed, In 1717 he was ap» 
pointed fiſt lord of the treaſury, and 
chancellor and under-treaſurer of the 
the Exchequer, and afterwards -a 
peer of Great-Britain, by the title of 
baron Stanhope of Elvaſſon, in the 
county of Derby, and viſcount Stan- 
hope of Mahon, in the ifland of 
Minorca. In 1718 he was appointed 
principal ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
room of the earl of Sunderland, who 
ſucceeded lord Stanhope in the trea- 
ſury ; and ſoon after he was created 
an earl of Great-Britain, by the title 
of earl Stanhope. In December the 
ſame year, he brought a bill into the 
houſe of lords, for ſtrengthening the 
proteſtant intereſt in theſe kingdoms. 
On Feb. 14, 1720-1, his lordſhip 
was ſuddenly ſeized with a pain in 
his head, in the houſe of lords; up- 
on which, he went home, and was 
cupped, which eaſed him a little. 
The next morning he was let blood, 
and about fix in the evening, fall- 
ing into a drowſineſs, he ſoon after 
expired. 

STEPHEN, earl of Bulloign, ſon 
to the earl of Blois, by Adela the 
conqueror's 4th daughter; tho? he 
had taken the oath of allegiance to 
Maud, daughter of Hen. I. in caſe 
he died without iſſue male, found 
means to ſupplant her, and to get 
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the crown placed his own 
head. As he lived with the king 
his uncle in England, his good qua- 


lities gained him his affection to 


a high degree ; ſo that he took plea- 
fare in heaping favours on him, ne- 
ver imagining, that he would at- 
tempt to ſer himſelf up in preju- 
dice of his daughter. However, 
after prince William's death, Ste- 
phen, by the aſſiſtance of his bro- 
ther Henry, bp. of Wincheſter, be- 
gan to take meaſures to ſecure the 
crown to himſelf, but ſo. ſecretly, 
that the king his uncle ſuſpected 
nothing of the deſign. Being in 
Normandy with k. Henry in his laſt 
illneſs. As ſoon as the k. was dead, 
he came over himſelf, to forward his 
project by his preſence. The bp. of 
Wincheſter had already gained over 
the archbp. of Canterbury aad the 
bp. of Saliſbury ; and theſe 3 prelates 
kad influence enough over all the reſt 
of the clergy to bring them to declare 
for Stephen. This did the buſineſs, 
and ſo much the eaſier, as Maud was 
out of the kingdom ; and ſuch of 
the barons as were not of Stephen's 
party, ſeeing the bent of the clergy, 
durſt not oppoſe the deſign. And ſo 
Stephen was declared k. and crowned 
24 days after Henry's death, being 
31 y. old, 1135: and the biſhops 
and nobles did not ſtick to break the 
oath thay had thrice taken to Maud. 
In order-to gain this important point, 
Stephen had b been obliged to promiſe 
great things to the clergy and people, 
and that he would grant them more 
privileges than ever they enjoyed un- 
der the Norman kings. And as he 
wat not without his fears from Maud 
and Geoffrey her huſband, to ſecure 
the affections of his ſubjects, he, ſoon 
after his coronation, convened a ge- 
neral aſſembly at Oxford, in which 
he ſigned a charter, acknowleging 
his being elected king by the clergy 
and people ; confirming all the liber- 
yes, privileges, and immunities of the 


n=, 
church, and conſenting that all ec- 
eleſiaſtical cauſes and perſons ſhould 


be tried by the clergy ; promiſin 
not to meddle in any manner wi 
the temporalities of vacant biſhop- 
rics, or eſtates belonging to ecclefi- 
aſtics ; aboliſhing all the game laws 
enacted ſince the conqueſt, and all 
the foreſt laws ; and reviving the 
ancient Saxon laws. He moreover 
aboliſhed Dane-gelt, which had been 
taken away by Edward the Confeſſor, 
but reſtored by the Norman kings. 
The king, to humour the barons, 
and thinking thereby to be the better 
ſecured from any attempts of the 
empreſs Maud, or any foreign inva- 
ders, permitted them to fortify their 
caſtles, and to build others. upon their 
eſtates ; ſo that in a little time there 
were above 1coo fortified caſtles in 
the kingdom. Stephen began his 
reign in peace, but the fair ſcene was 
ſoon changed, and. a moſt furious 
and bloody civil war, which over- 
ſpread all parts of the nation, and 
continued almoſt through his whole 
reign. In 1137, the Welſh made an 
irruption on the frontiers, and carried 
off a conſiderable booty ; and in 2 
battle near Cardigan, the king's 
troops were beaten, and above 3000 
ſlain on the ſpot. At the ſame time 
David, k. of Scotland invaded, the 
northern counties of England, took 
Carliſle and Newcaſtle, and advanc-. 
ed as far as Durham. Stephen march. 
ed againſt him with a very numerous 
army; but this war ſoon ended in a 
treaty of peace, It broke out again 
indeeed, more than once, the Scotch 
king taking advantage of the confu- 
fions in England to renew his incur- 
fions ; but being defeated in a 
battle by Thurſtan, archbp. of York, - 
and king Stephen, after having re- 
duced his rebellious barons, march. 
ing into the North to chaſtiſe that 


' monarch for his late inſult, David 


not caring to run the hazard of ano- 


ther battle, ſued for peace ; and 
Stephen 
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Stephen thaught fit to agree to it. 
Robert, earl Bat — - wie 
brother to the empreſs, was at the 
head of the diſcontented barons who 
revolted, becauſe the king had not 
rewarded them as they thought they 
deſerved for placing him on the 
throne. The earl thinking matters 
Tipe, went over to acquaint the em- 
preſs, and wrote an abuſive letter to 
Stephen, upbraiding him for the 
breach of his oath to Maud, and 
for drawing him in to the ſame crime. 
To this he added a manifeſto, where- 
in he treated the king as an uſurper, 
and declared war againſt him. Ste- 
phen, without returning him any an- 
ſwer, confiſcated his eftate. The 
empreſs's party gaining ground ex- 
ceedingly, the earl of Gloceſter came 
over, and got poſſeſſion of Briſtol, 
and the revolt of the barons was like 
to have been general, ſo that Maud 
was invited over, whom they pro- 
miſed to own as their ſovereign, 
But Stephen ſupported himſelf with 


ſuch undaunted courage and reſolu- 


tion; that he cruſhed this dangerous 
inſurrection for the preſent, and the 
earl of Gloceſter had no other way 
to take but to go and preſs the em- 
preſs to come over, in order to put 
new life into her party. The biſhop's 
knowing how much the king was 
obliged to them for his crown, ex- 
tended their power to ſuch a degree, 
amaſſed ſuch immenſe wealth, aud 
became ſo exceflively proud and 
haughty, that the king grew jealous 
of them, reſolved, however impoli- 
ticly confidering his ſituation, to 
humble them, and took vigorous 
methods for that purpoſe, ſeizing the 
caſtles and treaſure of ſeveral who 
had rendered themſelves moſt obnoxi- 
ous. This brought almoſt the whole 


clergy upon his back, and even his 


brother,the bp. of Wincheſter, turn- 
ed againſt him, under pretence of 


ſtanding up for the rights of the 


STE 


church. By this means a ſtorm was 
raiſed, which with ſome intermiſſion 


' continued for ſeveral years. For the 


clergy's faction became fo ſtr 

that moſt of the lay lords came over 
t them, and the people generally 
every where deſerted the king, and 
declared for the empreſs : that 
none ſtuck to him but only a few of 
the barons, his foreign favourites, 
and army of Flemings, Bretaigns, 
&c. which ſerved him faithfully, tho 
they, were but ill paid, At this fa- 
vourable juncture the empreſs Maud, 
with her brother, the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, came over in the y. 1139, 
from which time a cruel civil war 
enſued. King Stephen, in the midſt 
of all behaved with the greateſt reſo. 
lution, intrepidity, firmneſs and con- 
ſtancy of mind, by which means, he 
at laſt weathered the raging ſtorm; 
but not without being firſt brought 
as low as 'tis poſſible to conceive a 
ſovereign prince to be. For after 
ſeveral other ſieges, 1140, the earl 
of Gloceſter came ſo ſuddenly upon 
him, as he was beſieging Lincols, 


that a battle could not be avoided. 


Both fides fought with equal bravery 
for ſome time, but at laſt the royal 
army was totally routed and put to 
flight. The k. was left almoſt alone, 
and on foot, in the field of battle, 
and defended himſelf with amazing 
valour even to the laſt extremity. 
His batile · ax was broke by the force 
of his blows, and afterwards his 
ſword, ſcarce any thing but the halt 
remaining in his hand; when he was 
knocked down on his knees with a 
ſtone, and a kt. ran in, ſeized him 
by the helmet, and preſented his 
ſword to his throat, threatning to kill 
him, if he would not ſurrender, 
which he ſtill refufed to do 
to any but the earl of Clouceſter, 
who conducting him to the empreſs, 
ſhe ordered him to be confined in 
Briſtol caſtle, where after he had been 


ſome 
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ſome time, he was even laid in irons. 
Never did any one bid fairer for the 
crown than the empreſs Maud did at 
this time. All England deſerted the 
impriſoned k. except London and the 
county of Kent, where he had ſtill 
ſome friends, by means of the q. his 
ſpouſe, Euſtace his fon, and Wilkam 
&Ypres his favourite. The earl of 
Anjouat the ſame time 
to acknowledge Maud for their ſove- 
reign. Thus Stepben's affairs ſeem- 
ed every where deſperate ; and the 
more ſo, as the empreſs, by Jy 
ing the bp. of Wincheſter, le- 
te, the diſpoſal of all church pre- 
erments, had gained him over to 
her party, who a little before had 
turned againſt her, and eſpouſed the 
intereſt of the k. his brother. But 
now this treacherous prelate having 
called a council at ome by 
his private intrigues wi clergy, 
got them to chu Maud for their q. 
and proceeded ſo far as to excommu · 
nicate all who adhered to the k. The 
Londoners at laſt giving way to the 
times, thought it expedient to declare 
for the empreſs, and preparations 
were even making for her cdronatt- 
on. But hey haughty, imperious 
and difobliging temper, with 
which ſhe treated perſons of all 
ranks, ſoon undid all again. 
She refuſed the Londoners the onl 
thing they petition'd for, and wha 
her father had promiſed, wiz. to re- 
vive the laws of k. Edward ; which 
impolitick conduct drew u her 
the ill- will of the citizens. She even 
diſobliged the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
by haughtily denying his requeſt to 
confirm to his nephew Euſtace the 
titles of earl of M and Bou- 
logue. The conſequence was, that 
he became her utter enemy, and as 
he had ſet her up, reſolved now to 
uſe his utmoſt efforts to pull her down. 
He firſt by his emiſſaries got the Lon- 
doners to declare agaiuſt her, and 
even brought them into a plot to ſeize 


t Normandy 
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her perſon, which ſhe narrowly ef. 
caped, and leaving the city in a great 
fright, put herſelf at the head of her 
troops, attended by the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, and marched to Wincheſter, © 
in order to ſeize the legate, but in 
vain. He ſlipt out at a gate on the 
other fide of the town, and went and 
drew his friends together. The Ken- 
tiſh men having join'd the Londoners, 
Stephens's q. prince Euſtace, and 
William d'Ypres headed them, and 
marched with all expedition to Win- 
cheſter, where the empreſs had+ſcarce 
time to get into the caſtle. Here 
ſhe was beſieged, but found means to 
march out with her troops, which 
were cloſely purſued by the king's, 
whilſt the reſt of the army was ad- 
vancing to ſurround them. In the 
purſuit, the earl of Gloceſter, intent 
on ſaving the empreſs, was himſelf 
taken priſoner, and conducted to Ro- 
cheſter, This procured k. Stephen 
his liberty; for Maud, who had a 
great affection for the earl her bro- 
ther, and could not well do without 
him, was obliged to exchange him 
for the king. Soon after the legate 
called a council at Weſtminſter, vie 
he excommunicated all Maud's ad- 
herents, as before he had thoſe of the 
king his brother. Thus Stephen re- 
gained his liberty, 1141. But the 
war between him and Maud conti- 
nued for ſeveral years, during which 
the king's affairs viſibly gained 
ground, and the empreſs's continu- 
ally declined ; till at laſt the brave 
earl of Gloceſter being dead, ſhe de- 
ſpairing of ſtanding her ground much 
longer, about the y. 1147, retired to 
Normandy, and left Stephen once 
more maſter of the whole kingdom. 
He then endeavoured to ſecure the 
crown after his death to his ſon Eu- 
ſtace, andeven to get him crowned be- 
fore-hand, but did not ſucceed in the 
attempt. After the departure of 


Maud, kin hen was contrivi 
a "how 
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how to repair the miſchiefs the king- 
dom had ſuffered by ſo long a war. 
But he ſoon found his tranquility 
was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed. For 
now he was threatened with a new 
rival, prince Henry, the eldeſt ſon 
of Maud, who was 16 years old, 
and of an active and enterpriſing 

nius. Having prepared matters, 

e landed in England witha confide- 
rable body of forces, in 1152, and 
was immediately joined by ſeveral 
barons, who put into his hands 30 
fortified caſtles. And now a 2d civil 


war, as furious as the firſt, was like 


to break out, and the —— were 
juſt upon the point of engaging; 
when by the yood offices of — r 
the nobility on each fide, in a confe- 
rence between the k. and Henry on 
the oppoſite banks of the river 
Thames, near Wallingford, a truce 
was agreed upon, which being ſeve- 
ral times renewed, at laſt ended ina 
treaty of peace (which was facilita- 
ted by pr. Euſtace's death) by which 
Stephen was to enjoy the crown dur- 
Ing life, and after his death, Henry 
was to ſucceed him as his lawful heir. 
Soon after Stephen performed the 
ceremony of adopting the young pr. 
Thus peace was reſtored, to the uni- 
verſal joy of the nation, and Ste- 
phen __ applyed himſelf to repair 
the miſeries the war had occaſioned : 
but death put a ſtop to his generous 
deſigns, which took him out of the 
world 11 months after the treaty 
with Henry, viz, on Oct. 25, 1154, in 
the goth y. of his age, and 19th 80 his 
reign. He was buried in the abbe 
of F everſham, which he had founded, 
by q. Maud his wife, only daughter 
and heir to the earl of Boulogne, and 
Euſtace his ſon, who both died, 1153. 
SUETONIUS (Caius Tranquil- 
Ius) was a Roman born; his father, 
who called himſelf Suetonius Lenis 
9 differing only in ſound 
rom that which his ſon bore) being 
by extraction only an ordinary gen- 
tleman of Rome, yet was prefered to 
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the tribuneſhip of a legion by the 


emperor Otho, whoſe fide he took 


Dn bet 
rn t the inning of the 
reign of Veſ „ As 4 be 

lected from his own w in the 


life of Nero. His firſt years, in all 
robability, he paſſed at Rome; for 
ſays, when he was a youth he re- 
members himſelf to have ſeen an old 
man of ninety inſpected in 
court, — 4 — he was circumciſed 
or not. Grown up to manhood he 
betook himſelf to the bar, where he 
ractiſed with great reputation; not 
ut that he had a tribune's office 
ven him, but whether it were that 
e liked not a military life, or that 
he underſtood not martial affairs, 
he declined it; and before he was 
muſtered, by means of his good 
friend the young Pliny, who' pro- 
cured the place for him, he got it 
to be transferred upon his kinſman 
Czſennius Sylvanus. In this plead- 
ing of cauſes, it was a great hind- 
rance to him that he was not the 
father of children, there being a 
law at Rome by which many immu- 
nities and privileges were given to 
ſuch. After the death of Trajan he 
was made ſecretary of ſtate to the 
emperor Adrian, which is an evi- 
dence that he poſſeſſed beſides the 
knowledge of t affairs, a com- 
petent capacity to deliver them in 
proper and apt expreſſions. It is 
ſaid his employment was taken from 
him becauſe of ſome private fami- 
liarity he had with the empreſs Sa- 
bina, or rather becauſe he had not 
treated her with proper reverence 
and reſpect; it is certain that Adrian 
had no for his empreſs, 
and therefore ſeveral of his courtiers 
took the liberty to ſlight and affront 
her; among them Septicius Clarus 
and Suetonius overdid the matter, 


and, were therefore turned out of 


their places. But it happens ſome- 
times that particular diſgraces are 
uſeful to the public, as was evi- 
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denced in his ; for his fall, 
him to a ſtudious contemplation, 
which has produced, among other 
works, The lives of the twelve Cæſart, 
which gives him a place among the 
beſt hiſtorians. Beſides his Cæſars, 
we have part of his treatiſe of The 
iluftrious grammarians, and that of 
the rhetoricians, and ſome remains 
of another which contained the lives 
of the poets ; for that of Terence is 
almoſt all of Suetonius's writing, as 
Donatus himſelf confeſſes, who adds 
ſomething to it. And the hives of 
Horace, 3 Lucan, and Per- 
ſeus, are probably of the ſame com- 
poſition. We are not to believe that 
what is extant of the elder Pliny's 
life, under the name of Suetonius, 
is of his writing ; and if the ſtyle 
were no objection, the phraſe is 
enough to diſcover it to be of a more 
modern contexture. Suetonius was 
too much a friend to the younger 
Pliny to ſpeak ſo coldly, and ſay fo 
little of his uncle, who was a moſt 
worthy perſon. One may read in 
Aulus Gellins, and others, the titles 
of ſeveral compoſitions of Suetonius, 
which we have loſt; as that of the 
games, and ſpectacles or ſhews re- 
preſented by the Romans. The re- 
public of Cicero; an account of the 
illuſtrious families of Rome, and 
many others. The ſtyle of this 
writer, ſays Colerus, is ſhort and 


nervous, and no man has more dili- 


gently intermixed the public rites. 
He is moſt exact and candid, and 


not obnoxious to any man; for who 


ever wrote the temper or humours 
and manners of princes with a greater 
freedom? Courtiers and ſtateſmen 
may from hence reap much advan- 
tage, and may alſo from Suetonius 
at the ſame time learn to deteſt flat- 
tery. The objection againſt Sueto- 
mus for being ſo particular in de- 
leribing the lewd actions and horrid 
debaucheries of many of the Cæſars 
1: Rrongly repreſented by Muretus. 
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Thoſe who are willing to know the 
date of each event are very much 
diſpleaſed with Suetonius. This 
iſtorian has wholly neglected it; 
he does not obſerve any chronologi- 
cal order, and indeed it was no part 
of his deſign; and it is to be ob- 
ſerved, he is very excuſable for fix- 
ing upon a ſcheme of writing which 
did by no means require ſuch a me- 
thod. There were hiſtorians enough 
8 an exact account of 
reign of the emperors according 
to the — in —— thing has 
been done, and therefore he did not 
think it proper to compoſe a work 
of the ſame nature, but rather choſe 
to diſcoyer the actions of the empe - 
rors in their moſt private characters 
and retirements. Ihe beſt editions of 
Suetonius are thoſe, cum notis varior. 
& Petiſci, 2 vol. 8vo L. B. 1692 ; and 
2 vol. 4to Leov. 1614.—Ad uſum 

Delph. 4to Par. 1684. . 
SURENA, general of the Par- 
thians in the war with the Romans, 
in which Craſſus commanded the 
latter, in the y. 701, after the build- 
ing of Rome, was the ſecond man, 
according to Plutarch, after the k. 
for riches, family, and reputation ; 
but for courage, ability, and expe- 
rience, he was the firſt of his time 
among the Parthians. When he 
travelled with his own attendants 
only, he had always 1000 camels 
to carry his baggage, and 200 chariots 
full of — and 1000 men 
completely armed, and others light 


armed, ſo that his ſubjects and v 


amounted to above 10, ooo horſemen. 
He had inherited from his anceſtors 
the privilege of being the firſt who 
put the crown or diadem on the 

ing's head, when he was proclaimed 
king. It was he who reſtored Orodes, 
who then reigned, affer he had been 
baniſhed, and who had conquered 
for him the great city of Seleucia, 
being the firſt who ſcaled the walls, 
and with his own hands beat off the 
defendants, And though he was 
not 
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not yet 30 y. old, he was reckoned a 


very wiſe man, of a great deal of 
good ſenſe and prudence ; by which 
means he defeated Craſſus, who firſt 


by his pride and great confidence, 


and afterward. by the fear and con- 
ſternation into which his misfortunes 
threw him, was eaſily ſurpriſed, and 
expoſed, to ambuſhes of all kinds. 
The Parthians uſed a great many 
ſtratagems againſt the Romans, and 
fought beſides with very great courage. 
Surena was the talleſt and handſomeſt 
man in the whole army, and reckoned 
the boldeſt and braveſt among the 
ſoldiers, though he was very effemi- 
nate in his dreſs, contrary to the 
manner of the Parthians, who affected 
to dreſs in ſuch a manner as to make 
themſelves look terrible to their ene- 
mies. The ſucceſs of the battle was 
glorious to him, but he tarniſhed the 
whole glory of it by the perfidiouſ- 
neſs he uſed when he aſked to have 
an interview with Craſſus, in order 
to conclude a treaty of peace. He 
behaved very civilly toward that 
Roman general, he gave him his 
ſword, and afſured him, that the 
agreement was concluded between 
the Parthians and the Romans, and 
that they had nothing more to do 
than to draw near the river, in order 
to write the treaty down. As Craſſus 
would ſend for a horſe, Surena told 
him, it was unneceſſary, ſince k. 
Orodes would give him one. They 
made Craſſus get upon that horſe, 
and ſoon after they cut his head off, 
To that perfidiouſneſs they added out- 
rage and derifion : but Surena did 
not long enjoy the pleaſure of his 
victory, the k. of the Parthians grew 
jealous of him, and had him put to 
death. 

STEELE (fir Richard) kt. was b. 
ef Engliſh parents at Dublin in Ire- 
land, his father being a counſellor 
at law, and private ſecretary to James 
the firſt d. of Ormonde, lord Lieu- 
tenant of that kingdom. He caine 


. "». if 


1 
over to England, while he was ver 
young, — was educated 2 
Charter- houſe ſchool in London, 
where he had the Mr. Addiſon 
for his ſchool-fellow. In the y. 169g 
he wrote The proceſſion, a poem on the 
fimeral of -q. Mary. His inclination 
leading him to the army, he rode, 
for ſome time, privately in the 
guards. He firſt became an author, 
as he tells us himſelf, when an enfi 
of the guards, a way of lifeexpoled 
to much irregularity; and being 
Bronghly convinced of many thing; 
of Which he often repented, and 
which he more often repeated, he 
wrote for his own private uſe a little 
book entitled, The chriſtian hen, 
with a defigri principally to fix upon 
his own mind a ſtrong imprefſion of 
virtue and religion, in oppoſition to 
a ſtronger 1 towards unwar- 
rantable pleaſures. This ſecret ad- 
monition was too weak; he there 
fore, in the y. 1701, printed the 
book with his name, in ho „ that 
a ſtanding teſtimony againſt hinſſel 
and the eyes of the world (that is u 
ſay, of his 4cquaintance) upon hin 
in a new light, might curb hasdefires, 
and make him aſhamed of under 
ſtanding and ſeeming to feel what 
was virtuous, and living fo quite 
contrary a life, This had no other 
good effect, but that from being 
thought no delightful companion, he 
was - ſoon reckoned a diſagreeable 
fellow. One or*two of his acquain- 
taince — fit to miſuſe him, and 
try their valour upon him ; and eve- 
ry body he knew meaſured the leaf 
levity in his words and actions with 
the character of a chriſtian hero. 
Thus he found himſelf lighted, in- 
ſtead of being encouraged, for his 
declarations as to religion; and it 
was now incumbent upon him to en- 
liven his character; for which reaſon 
he wrote the comedy called The fit 


ral, or grief a-la-mode, in which, 
though fal of incidents, that move 


laughter 
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Jauphter, virtue and vice ape juſt 
as they ought to do in it. This come- 


dy was acted at the theatre in Drury- 
lane in 1702; and as nothing can 


make the town ſo fond of a man, as beg 


a ſucceſsful play, this, with ſome 
particulars enlarged upon to his ad- 
vantage, obtained him the notice 
of king William; and his name, to 
be provided for, was in the laſt ta- 
ble- took ever worn by his majeſty. 
He had, before this, procured a 
captain's commiſſion in the lord Lu- 
cas's regiment of Fuziliers by the in- 
tereſt of the lord Cutts, to whom he 
had dedicated his Chriſtian Hero, 
and who.likewiſe appointed him his 
ſecretary. His next appearance, as 
a writer, was in the office of Gazet- 
teer, in which he obſerves, he 
worked faithfully, according to or- 
der, without ever erring againſt the 
rule obſerved by all miniſtnes, to 
keep that paper very innocent and 
very inſipid; and it was believed, 
that it was to the reproaches he 
heard every Gazette-day againſt the 
writer of it, that he owed the forti- 
tude of being remarkably negligent 
of what people ſaid, which he did 
not deſerve. His next productions 
were ſtill plays; for, in the year 
1703, his comedy, entitled, The 
Tender Huſband, or the Accompliſb' d 
Fools, was ated at the theatre royal 
in Drury-lane; as his comedy of 
The Lying Lowers, or the Ladies 
Friendſhip, was likewiſe the y. fol- 
lowing. In 1709, he began the 
Tatler, the firſt of which was pub- 
liſhed on Tueſday, April 12, and 
the laſt on Tueſday, January 2, 
1710-11. 'This paper greatly in- 
creaſing his reputation — intereſt, he 
was preferred to be one of the com- 
miſſioners of the ſtamp- office. Upon 
laying down the Tatler, he ſet up, 
in concert with Mr. Addiſon, the 
Spectator, which was continued from 
March 1, 1710-11, to December 6, 
1-12, and reſumed June 18, 1714, 
Ver, III. 


1711; 
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and continued till December 20 the 


ſame year. The Guardian was like- 
wiſe publiſhed by them in 1713; in 
October of which year, Mr. Steele 
an a political paper, entitled, The 
Engliſhman, Beſides which, he wrote 
ſeveral other political pieces, parti- 
cularly, The Engliſhman's Thanks to 
the duke of Marlborough, printed in 
Letter to fir Wharton con- 
cerning Occafional Papers, dated 
March 5, 1713 ; The Guardian of 
Auguſt 7, 1713; and the Importance 
of Dunkirk, conſidered, in defence of 
that Guardian, in a Letter to the Bai- 
li Fe Stockbridge ; The French Faith 
repreſented in the . preſent State of 
Dunkirk; The Cricis; A Letter to d 
member of Parliament concerning the 
Bill for preventing the Growth of 
Schi/m, dated May 28, 1714; and 
his Apology for himſelf and bis Writ- 
inge. "Theſe pieces ſhew the high 
diſſatisfattion, which he had with 
the meaſures of the laſt miniſtry of 
queen Anne; to oppoſe which, he 
reſolved to procure a ſeat in parlia- 
ment; for which purpoſe, he reſign: - 
ed his place of commiſſioner of the 
ſtamp-office in June 1713, in a let- 
ter to the earl of Oxford, lord high 
treaſurer; and was choſen member 
of the houſe of commons for the 
borough of Stockbridge. But he 
did not long fit in that houſe, be- 
fore he was expelled on the 18th of 
March, 1713-14, for writing The 
Engliſhman, being the Claſe of the 
Paper ſo called, and The Crifis. In 
1714, he publiſhed The. Romifþ Ec- 
clefeaſtical Hiftory of late years, and a 
paper, entitled, T7 he Lower, the firſt 
of which appeared Thuriday, Fe- 
bruary 25, 1714 3 and another, en- 
titled, The Reader, which begun on 
Thurſday, April 22, the ſame year. 
In the fixth number of this laſt pa- 
per, he gave an account of his de- 
ſign of writing the hiſtory of the d. 
of Marlborough from proper mate- 
rials in his cuilo /, the relation ta 

ſs com- 
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commence from the date of his 
grace's commiſſion of captain gene- 
ral and plenepotentiary, and to end 
with the expiration of theſe com- 
miſſions. But this noble deſign was 
never executed by him; aud the 
materials were afterwards returned 
to the ducheſs of Marlborough. 
Soon after the acceſſion of k. George 
I. to the throne, Mr. Steele was ap- 
pointed ſurveyor of the royal ſtables 
at Hampton Court, and governor of 
the royal company of comedians by 
a patent dated Jan. 19, 1715-15. 
He was likewiſe put into the com- 
miſſion of peace for the county of 
Middleſex, and, in April 1715, 
knighted by his majeſty. In the 
firſt parliament of that king he was 
choſen member of parliament for 
Boroughbrigg in Yorkſhire; and, 
after the ſuppreſſing of the rebellion 
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1719, he publiſhed a pamphlet cal. 
led The Spinfter, and a Letter to the 
Earl of Oxford concerning the Bill 
of Peerage, which bill he oppoſed in 
the houſe of commons. Some time 
after he wrote againſt the ſouth ſea 
ſcheme his Crifs of Property,. and 
another picee, entitled, 4 Nation 4 
Family ; and, on Saturday, January 


7 1719-20, began a called 
he Theatre; during courſe. of 
which, his patent of governor of the 


royal company of come bein 
revoked by his majeſty, he publiſhed 
The State of the Caſe. In 1722, his 
comedy called The Conſcious Lowers 
was ated with prodigious ſucceſs, 
and publiſhed with a dedication to 
the k. who made him a preſent of 
oo l. Some years before his death 
e grew paralytic, and retired to his 
ſeat at Llangunnoc, neas Caermar- 


in the north, was appointed 'one of then, in Wales, where he died Sep- 


the commiſſioners of the forfeited e- 
ſtates in Scotland, where he receiv- 
ed diſtinguiſhing marks of reſpe& 
from ſeveral of the nobility and gen- 
try of that part of Great Britain. In 
1715, he publiſhed An Account of the 
State of the Roman Cathelic Religion 
throughout the World, tranſlated from 
an Italian manuſcript, with a Dedi- 
cation to the Pope, giving him a par- 
ticular Accoant of the State of Re- 
ligion among Proteſtants, and of /e- 
veral other Matters of Importance re- 
lating ts Great Britain; but this de- 
dication is ſuppoſed to be written by 
another very eminent hand more 
converſant in ſubjects of that nature 
than fir Richard, who, the ſame 
year, publiſhed a 4 Letter from the 
Earl of Mar to the King before his 
Majeſty's Arrival in England : with 
Some Remarks en my Lord's ſubſequent 
Conduct; and, the year following, 
A jecond Volume of the Engliſhman ; 
and, in 1718, An Account of his Fiſh 
Pool, which was a project of his for 
bringing fiſh to market alive, for 
which bh obtained a patent, In 


tember x, 1729, and privately m- 
terred, according to his own deſire, 
in the church of Caermarthen. Be- 
ſides his writings abovementicned, 
he began, on Saturday the 17th of 
December, 1715, a weekly paper, 
in 4to, called Tonwn-Talk, in a Let- 
ter to a Lady in the Country, and a- 
nother, entitled, The Tea-Table, and 
he wrote ſome of the Pa/quins. He 
had likewiſe finiſhed a comedy found- 
ed upon the Eunuch of Terence, 
which he intended to call The Gentle- 
man, and another, which he entitled 
School of Action. He married to 
his firſt wife a gentlewoman of Bar- 
badoes, with whom he had a valua- 
ble plantation there upon the death 
of her brother, who was taken by 
the French at ſea, as he was coming 
to England, and died in France. 
This wife dying without iſſue, he 
married Mary, the daughter of Jo- 
nathan Scurlock, of Llangunnoc, in 
Caermarthenſhire, eſq; by whom he 
had one fon, Eugene, who died 

oung, and two daughthers, Eliza- 


th aud Mary. 
STAF- 
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Buckingham, deſcended of an anci- 
ent and noble family, was - 

dſon of Edmund, the firſt earl 
of Stafford, by Anne, daughter and 
ſole heir of Thomas of Woodſtock, 
duke of Glouceſter, youngeſt ſon of 
king Edward III. His grandfather 
Humphry was advanced to the title 
of duke of Buckingham, in the 23d 
year of Henry VI. by reaſon of his 
near alliance in blood, as alſo for 
his eminent ſervices, as well in the 
time of king Henry V. as after- 
wards, both in France and England, 
and likewiſe in the defence of the 
town of Calais and marches adjacent. 
This duke was killed at the battle 
of Northampton, in July 1460, and 
his eldeſt on Humphry, earl of Staf- 
ford, died of his wounds received at 
the firſt battle of St. Albans, in May 
1455, leaving iſſue our Henry, duke 
of — who held the office 
of lord high conſtable in the reign of 
Edward IV. and was in ſuch high fa- 
vour with that king, that even the 
queen and her party, who had o- 
penly declared againſt the ancient 
nobility, could not remove him from 
court, where he had a conſiderable 
aſcendant, in conjunction with the 
lord haſtings and lord Stanley, who 
were likewiſe eminent for the nobi- 
lity and antiquity of their families. 
The duke of Glouceſter, afterwards 
king Richard III. had, during that 
king's life, publicly made his court 
to the q. but in private joined the d. 
of Buckingham and thoſe 2 lords, 
who were 1n an oppoſite intereſt to 
her; though Edward IV. a little 
before his death, from an apprehen- 
hon of the ill conſequences to his 
own family from ſuch a diviſion, 
had procured a ſeeming reconcilia- 
tion between the queen's brother, 
the earl of Rivers, and the marquis 
of Dorſet her eldeſt ſon by her firſt 
huſband fir John Grey of Groby, 
and the d, of Buckingham and the 
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STAFFORD (Henry) duke of lord Haſtings, who were the heads 


of the oppoſite party. But that 
king's eyes were no ſooner cloſed, 
than the two parties, forgetting their 
late mutual pretenſions of friend · 
ſhip, thought only of gaining the 
advantage of each other. The chief 
point was to become maſters of the 
perſon of tle young Edward V. in 
order to govern in his name, Ac- 
cordingly the duke of Buckingham, 
with lord Haſtings, ſent an expreſs 
to the duke of Glouceſter, then at 


York, to repreſent to him, that he 


being the king's uncle by the father's 
ſide, the government of the king- 
dom —_— to him during the 
minority; but if he did not prevent 
the queen, it would be in vain to ex- 
peR afterwards to obtain his right : 
and they offered him a thouſand men 
well armed, and ready to march at 
his command. The duke of Glou- 
ceſter ſent back the expreſs with a 
requeſt to the duke of Buckingham 
and lord Haſtings, to meet and con- 
fer with him at Northampton ; 
where it was reſolved, that he ſhould 
try to perſuade the q. to diſmiſs the 
troops raiſed by the earl of Rivers 
her brother, as uſeleſs; and by that 
means become maſter of the k. be- 
fore his arrival at London, The q. 
imprudently falling into this ſnare, 
wrote to her brother to diſband his 
forces, for fear of —_y jealouſies 3 
which he accordingly Fi and at- 
tending the king towards London 
without a guard, was met near 
Northampton by the dukes of Glou- 
ceſter and Buckingham, who had 
brought into that town goo armed 
men, and at firſt careſſed him, but 
afterwards arreſted him, and others of 
his kindred and friends ; and bein 
thus maſters of the king, — 
him to London, where the duke of 
Glouceſter, having called a grand 
council, was declared proteQor, and 
the duke of Buckingham, and lord 
Haſtings confirmed in their places. 
GOP 2 The 
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The protector having gotten the d. 
of Vork, the king's younger bro- 
ther, out of the ſanctuary at Weſt- 
minſter, where the queen had placed 
him, and lodged the two brothers 
in the Tower, now opened his fur- 
ther deſigns to the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who engaged in the ſcheme 
for ſetting him on the throne; to 
chect which, the death of lord Haſt- 
ings, who, it was thought, would 
oppoſe it, was determined upon; 
and a report was ſpread againſt the 
legitimacy of the young k. and his 
father; which was ſtrongly inſiſted 
upon in a ſermon at Paul's croſs, 
by Dr. Shaw, an eminent preacher. 
But this ſermon not being well re- 
ceived by the citizens of London, 
the d. of Buckingham, who was an 
able ſpeaker, took upon him to ha- 
rangue them, as he did on the 17th 
of June 1583, at Guildhall, in fa- 
vour of the d. of Glouceſter's title to 
the crown; and ſome few, who had 
been hired, crying out for k. Rich- 
ard, he pretended it was a general 
approbation, and the next day wait- 
ed on the protector, with the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and others of 
the cabal, with an offer of the crown, 
which he accepted with a ſeeming 
reluctance, and was proclaimed kin 

under the title of Richard III. The 
duke of Buckingham was now his 
principal favourite and confident, 
and loaded by him with eſtates and 
honours; but being refuſed, as ſome 
of our hiſtorians affirm, his demand 
of the moiety of lands of the houſe 
of Hereford, which he claimed by 
deſcent from Humphry de Bohun, 
earl of Hereford and Northampton ; 
though it appears, that a bill was 
ſigned by Richard, for granting him 
livery of all thoſe lands, to which 
he pretended a right; he left that k. 
at Glouceſter, while the latter was 
in his journey to York t6 be crown- 
ed there, and retired to his own 
caille vi DBIecancck, having been ap- 
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pointed chief juſtice and chamber. 
lain of all ſouth Wales and north 


Wales, and conftable of all the caſ- 


tles, and ſteward of all the 
lordſhips within Shropſhire and 
Herefordſhire. In this retirement, 
converſing with Dr. John Morton, 
biſhop of Ely, and afterwards abp, 
of Canterbury, who had been com. 
mitted to his cuſtody, he could not 
help- diſcovering his reſentment a- 
gainſt the k. which that prelate per- 
ceiving, took care to cultivate his 
prejudices againſt Richard as a ty- 
rant, who had ſacrificed the lives of 
his 2 nephews to his ambition; and 
under whom no man, of whom he 
ſhould conceive the leaſt jealouſy, 
could be ſafe. 'The bp. then pro- 
ſed to the d. to ſet up himſelf for 
as being deſcended from a ſon of 
k. Edward III. The d. owned, that 
he had once that thought himſelf, 
but upon deliberation was entirely a- 
verſe to the proſecution of it, ſince it 
would ſtir up againſt him all the 
friends of the 2 houſes of Vork and 
Lancaſter; and Henry earl of Rich- 
mond, the head of the latter houſe, 
was much nearer the throne than 
himſelf, whoſe title therefore he had 
intentions of 2 The bp. 
concurring in this, the d. and he, 
by means of Reginald Bray, private- 
ly informed the counteſs of Rich- 
mond, mother to the earl, of the 
deſign; and the counteſs conſenting 
to it, the d. began to form meaſures 
for the execution of it, by ſecuring 
friends in Wales, where his power 
was great, who undertook to inliſt 
ſoldiers privately; and ſettling a 
correipondence with ſome gentlemen 
of Dorſetſnire, Devonſhire, and 
Cornwall, who promiſed to raiſe 
forces, and receive the earl of Rich- 
mond at his arrival. His deſign 
was to join them. himſelf with his 
Welſhmen, that Richard might be 
leſs able ro oppoſe the earl's land- 
ing; and at the ſame time 1 
ords 
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lords and gentlemen were to riſe in 
other counties, that the k. might be 
at a loſs whither to march firſt. 
Richard having received ſome con- 
fuſed account of this conſpiracy, 
juſpected the duke of Buckingham, 
whom he therefore ordered to come 
up to court; but he at firſt excuſed 
himfelf on pretence of indiſpoſition, 
and afterwards upon receiving a po- 
fitive command to come, returned 
for anſwer, ** that he would not ex 
poſe his perſon to his mortal enemy. 
whom he neither loved nor would 
ſerve.” He then collected the troops, 
which himſelf and his friends had 
ſecretly inliſted in Wales, and began 
to march towards the weſtern coun- 
ties, where he knew the earl of 
Richmond intended to land. He 
advanced by long marches to Glou- 
ceiter, where he propoſed to paſs 
the Severn, in order to join his 
friends, who were all ready to riſe 
in arms in Deyonſhire and Corn- 
wall; but that river was ſo ſwoln 
with uavſual floods for 6 days, that 
he could not paſs it, nor ſubſiſt his 
army on the other ſide, where there 
was nothing but deſolation from the 
inundation. His Welſh ſoldiers be- 
ing thus haraſſed by hunger, rains, 
and other diſtreſſes, could no longer 
be kept together, but left him with 
only one ſingle ſervant to attend 
him: which obliged him to conceal 
himſelf at the houſe of Ralph Ba- 
niſter, who had been his ſervant, and 
to whom his father and himſelf had 
been very kind. The k. hearing of 
the diſperſion. of the duke's troops, 
iſſued out a proclamation againſt 
him and his adherents; promiſing a 
reward of 10001. or 100l. a year, 
to any perſon, who ſhould bring 
him to juſtice. Upon which, Ba- 


niſter betrayed the d. to the ſheriff ' 


of Shropſhire, who, cauſing the houſe 


to be ſurrounded with a body of 


armed men, ſeized him diſguiſed 
like a peaſant, and conducted him 
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to Shrewſbury. The d. was deſirous 
of ſpeaking with the k. but could 
not obtain that favour ; and was be- 
headed at Shrewſbury, or as ſome 
writers ſay, Saliſbury, without any 
legal proceſs, by the king's bare 
order. 

- STUART (Charles I.) b. Nov. 
19, 1600, was-proclaimed k. on the 
death of James I. March 27, 1625; 
and on the May following, his mar- 

riage with Henrietta Maria of France 

was ſolemnized by proxy at Paris. 

The new q. arrived in England, and 

the marriage was conſummated at 

Canterbury, June 10. The k. May 

10, granted a pardon to 20 Romiſh 

prieſts, who were condemned to die. 

On June 18, the parliament met at 

Weſtminſter, when the k. aſked mo- 

ney for the recovery of the palati - 

nate, after ſome complaints and de- 

bates about grievances, the com- 

mons gave the k. 2 ſubſidies, but at 

the ſame time. both houſes joined in 

a petition agaiaſt Recuſcant's ſetting 
forth the great dangers from the in- 

creaſe of Poperys the cauſe of this 

increaſe, and the remedies for pre- 
venting this evil for the future. To 
which the king gave an anſwer very 
much to the ſatisfation of the par- 
lament, if his actions had been a- 
greeable to it. King James having 
promiſed to lend ſome ſhips to the 
French k. which it was pretended, 
at leaſt were to ſerve againſt the Ge- 
noeſe, or ſome of the allies of Spain, 
admiral Pennington was ſent to 
Dieppe with the Vant-guard man of 


war, and 7 ſtout merchant ſhips. It 


ſoon appeared, that the French k. 
deſigned to make uſe of them againſt 
his proteſtant ſubjects in Rochelle; 
upon which the crew deſerted to a 
man, rather than fight againſt their 
fellow - proteſtants; and yet Pen- 
nington was ordered by the court to 
put theſe ſhips into the hands of 
the French, to be employed as they 
thought fit. This occaſioned a dn- 
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truſt of the k. ajealouſy of the queen, 
and a general odium of the d. of 
Buckingham. Before the parlia- 
ment had fat a fortnight at Oxford, 
whither it was * on account 
of the plague which raged in Lon- 
don, . Lin —.— that che 
commons would grant no further ſup- 
plies, till grievances were redreſſed, 
and that they were beginning to fall 
upon the conduct of the d. of Buck- 
ingham, he diſſolved them, in a 
haſty manner, by commiſſion, on 
Auguſt 12. But wanting money for 
the expedition againſt Spain, he raiſ- 
ed it by a forced loan from his ſub- 
jects, by letters under his privy-ſeal, 
which increaſed the popular diſ- 
contents. On February 2, 1626, 
the k. was crowned. 'The new par- 
liament met on the 6th, and was o- 
ned by a ſpeech from the lord- 
— Coventry. Care had been 
taken to have leading members a- 
gainſt the court, made ſheriffs, that 
they might not be choſen in this. 
However, this parl. proved no more 
favourable to the king's deſigns than 
the former, they mace greater com- 
laints againſt the public grievances. 
The king ſent for both houſes to 
Whitehall, and ſeverely reprimand- 
ed the commons, both by himſelf 
and the lord-keeper, complaining of 
their animoſity againſt the d. of the 
ſcantineſs of the ſupply, and the 
manner of granting it; and in the 
end ſaid, * Remember, that parlia- 
ments are altogether in my power, 
* for their calling, ſitting, and diſ 
© ſolution; therefore, as I find the 
* fruits of them, good or evil, they 
are to continue or not to be.“ This 
did not intimidate the commons, 
who being returned to their houſes, 
drew up a remonſtrance, and pre- 
ſented it to the k. to juſtify their 
proceedings, and then went on with 
their articles againſt the duke, who, 
while under the impeachment, pro- 
cured himſelf to be choſen chancel- 
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lor of Cambridge, notwithſtanding 
one of the articles. againſt him was 
his engroſſing a — 2 of offices. 
The commons took great offence at 
this, but the k. ſupported his elec- 
tion, The commons drew up a re- 
monſtrance — the duke as the 
principal cauſe of all the grievances 
in the — — _— _ ton- 
nage and poundage, whi been 
Jevied boy ths k. ever ſince his ac- 
ceſſion, though it was never under- 
ſtood to be payable without a ſpe- 
cial act of parliament in every new 
reign. But the parliament was dif 
ſolved by commiſſion, June 15, be- 
fore this remonſtrance 6ould be 

ſented, and the k. ordered all ſuch 
as had copies of it to burn them. 
The duke remained in the king's fa- 
vour till he was ſtabbed, when he 
was going to embark on board the 
fleet of which he was commander 
in chief as well as of the land- forces. 
There was nothing but continual 
ſtruggles between the k. who want- 
ed to aſſume to himſelf the abſolute 
power of _— of his ſabjeQ's 
property, and leaving their gnev» 
ances unredreſſed, and the parlia- 
ment, who were willing to grant 
the king the neceſſary ſupplies, E 
vided their grievances were redreſſed, 
and the rightful privileges of the 
ſubjects ſecured; which at laſt pro- 
duced a civil war. On January 3, 
1641-2, he ſent his attorney-general 
to the houſe of peers, to accuſe in 
his name, of high-treaſon, the lord 
Kimbolton, and five members of 
the h, of commons, and perſons were 
ſent to ſeal up their papers, &c. and 
the k. having ſent a ſerjeant at arms 
to the houſe of commons to demand 
them, came himſelf the next day, 
attended by a number of armed men, 
as if with a deſign to ſeize them. 
Leaving his guard at the door, he 
entered the 9 and taking the 


ſpeaker's chair, made a ſpeech to 
them, on what he was come m"_ 
ut 
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but looking round, and the 
accuſed perſons not there, (for they 
had ſlipped away juſt before) he 
told the houſe, he expected they 
ſhould ſend them to him as ſoon as 
they returned; and then departed, 
the members crying out, Privilege! 
Privilege! The king ſoon after this 
removed with his family to Hamp- 
ton court, from thence to Windſor, 
and at laſt to York. Two days af- 


ter his de „ he ſent a me 
to both — coll them 


would wave his proceedings againſt 
the ſix — be as careful 
of their as of his own life 
and crown. Two days after that he 
ſent another, to the ſame effect; and 


on February 2, offered a general for 


don; but all was to no 
he wound was too deep to EET 
ed, the commons made a large de- 
claration againſt the late action, im- 
peached the attorney-general for 
what he had done, and committed 
him to priſon. Moreover, they ſet 
2 guard about the Tower, ſent Sir 
ohn Hotham to take poſſeſſion of 
Hull, where was a great magazine 
of arms and ammunition, and or- 
dered him to keep it for the parlia · 
ment, underita the king had a 
deſign to ſecure it for himſelf. On 
May 20, the commons voted, 1. 
That it appeared, that the king, ſe- 
duced by wicked counſels, intends 
to make war againſt the em t, 
2. That whereſoever the king makes 
war upon the parliament, it is a 
breach of the truſt repoſed in him 
by his people, contrary to his oath, 
and tending to the diſſolution of the 
government, 3- That whoſoever 
mall ſerve or aſſiſt him in ſuch wars 
are traitors by the fundamental. laws 
of the kingdom. On June 10, the 
two houſes publiſhed propoſals for 
borrowing money and plate for the 
defence of the kingdom. On the 
15th, the king granted ſeveral com- 
miſſions of array for levying troops, 


__ AV 
and the parliament drew up a de- 
claration againſt them. On July 
12, the commons voted, and with 
them the lords agreed, that an army 
ſhould be raiſed, and the command 
given to R. Devereux, earl of Eſſex. 
And on Auguſt 22, the k. in a ſo- 
lemn manner ſet up his ſtandard at 
Nottingham, having before, by pro- 
elamation, commanded men, 
who could bear arms, to repair to 
it the ſaid day. On October 23, a 
great battle was fought between the 
two armies at Edgehill, in War- 
wickſhire, Both fides claimed the 
victory, the number of the flain on 
— — battle was about 5000. 

year 1643 began with a trea 

peace, which was held at 02. 
ford, between the king and commiſ- 
ſioners from the parliament, but 
it broke off on April 15, without 
ſucceſs. On June 18, there was a 
fight in Chal -field, in which 
the famous Mr. Hamden, a great 
leader in the parliament, was ſlain. 
On July 5» was fought the famons 
: cage — = which, 
thoug marquis of Hertford, 
who commanded for the king, loſt 
almoſt all his horſe, yet Sir William 
Waller was at laſt compelled to quit 
the field. But Sir William met with 
a worſe fate on 13, when at Round- 
way-Down, in Wiltſhire, he was 
entirely defeated, 5 or 6000 of his 
men flain, and goo made priſoners, 
The king ſummoned fuch lords and 
commons as had deſerted the parlia- 
ment at Weſtminſter, to meet as a 
rliament, at Oxford. According- 
C they aſſembled, Jan. 22, 1643-4, 
and fat till April 16 following, 
when they were prorogued to Octo- 
ber, but never met again. They 
did little of moment, except help- 
ing the king to money, which was 
the chief end for which they were 
called together. The king viſibly 
ined ground of the parliament 
year, and therefore the 2 houſes 
wad of thought 
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thought it neceſſary to call in the 
Scots to their aid. A treaty was 
concluded,. in purſuance of which, 
the Scots army entered England, a- 
bout the time the. Oxford parlia- 
ment met: it conſiſted . of 18000 
ſoot, and zooo - horſe, under the 
command ot the earl of Leven, and 
paſſed the Tine on February 28, at 
ſome diſtance from Newcaſtle. On 


Joly 2, an obſtinate and bloody bat- 


tle was fought at Marſton-Moor, in 
which p. Rupert was entirely rout- 
ed, and the parliamentarians got a 
complete victory, which was owing 
in great meaſure to Cromwell's va- 
lour and good conduct. York now 
ſurrendered to-the parhament gene- 
rals on honourable terms. - On June 
14, 1645, was fought the famons 
battle of Naſeby in Northampton- 
ſhire, which decided the quarrel be- 
tween the king and the 8 
wherein the parliament's forces gain - 
ed n complete victory. The k. loſt 
a great number of officers and gen- 
tlemen of diſtinction, moſt of his 
foot were made priſoners, all his 
cannon and baggage taken, with 8000 
arms, and other rich booty; among 
which was alſo the king's cabinet, 
with his moſt ſecret papers, and let- 
ters between him and his q. which 
ſhowed how contrary his counſels 
with her were to thoſe he declared 
to the kingdom. After this ſignal 
victory, nothing could ſtand before 
the parliament's forces. On Febru- 
ary 18, 1645-6, Fairfax defeated 
lord Hopton at Torrington, and on 
March 15, he capitulated, his whole 
army to be diſbanded in ſux days, 
and all the horſes and arms to be 
delivered up to Fairfax; who by the 
furrender of Exeter, April 6, 1646, 
completed the reduction of the weſt 
to the power of the parliament. Up- 
on Fairfax's approach to lay ſiege 
to Oxford, his majeſty made his 
eſcape from thence, and threw him- 
eff into the hands of the Scot's ar- 


EEO 
my.. Oxford ſurrendered June 22, 
and the few remaining garriſons 
ſoon' after. And thus the whole 


kingdom was ſubjected to the obe- 


dience of the two houſes. And now 
the parliament conſulted how: to 
the king out of the hands of- the 
Scots, and to ſend them back into 
their own country. At laſt, it 
was agreed, that they ſhould have 
400,000 1. for the arrears due to 
them, one moiety to be paid before 
their going home, and the other at 
ſtated times. And fo after ſeveral 
debates - about the diſpoſal of the 
king's perſon, the Scots having re- 
ceived the 200, ooo l. on January 
30, 1646-7, delivered him up to the 
commons of the parliament of Eng- 
land, who were ſent down to New- 
caſtle to receive him. The ſame 
day their army began to march for 
Scotland, and the king was conduct- 
ed to Holmby-houſe in Northamp. 
tonſhire, where he arrived Feb. 16, 
The parl. and army quarreled, and 
the council of agitators, conſiſting 
of deputies from each regiment, ſent 
cornet Joice with a detachment of 
fifty horſe, to take the king from 
the parliament's commiſſioners at 
Holmby, and bring him to the ar- 
my, this he reſolutely effected on 
June 4, 1647. ' And now the army 
overuled the parliament, Auguſt 24, 
the king was conducted to Hamp- 
ton-Court. A treaty was ſet on foot 
for the reſtoration of the king, but 
on January 3, 1647-8, the houſe 
(being ſtill under the influence of 
the army) reſolved, That no more 
addreſſes ſhould be made to the k. 
nor meſſages received from him; 
and to this the lords ſome days after 
agreed, the army promiſing to ad- 
here to the parliament againſt the 
k. In the beginning of the year 
1648, there were ſeveral riſings in 
favour of the king, the Welſh, un- 
der major-general Langhorn; they 
had ſeized ſeveral. places, and were 
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ooo ſtrong, but were defeated by 
colonel Horton, ſent before Oliver 
Cromwell ; who arriving ſoon after, 
ut an end to the commotions in 
Wales. In the mean time, 
Fairfax defeated thoſe who had riſen 
in Kent. The Scots army under the 
d. of Hamilton, amounting to near 
20,000, entered England in July, 
and were joined by about 5000 Eng- 
gliſh, under fir Marmaduke Lan 
dale. Cromwell, after having fi- 
niſhed his work in Wales, marched 
with all expedition to join Lambert 
in the north, and Auguſt 17, near 
Preſton in Lancaſhire, totally rout- 
ed and diſperſed this t army, 
the duke, in his flight, being taken 
priſoner. Cromwell then marched 
directly into Scotland, and arrivin 
at Edinburgh, diveſted the Hamil: 
tonian party of their authority. 
At the beginning of theſe troubles, 
the preſbyterian party in the houſe, 
in the city, and other places, began 
to reſume their courage. Several 
petitions were preſented for a per- 
ſonal treaty with the k. and when 
the army was removed from Lon- 
don into different parts of the king- 
dom, the ſecluded members and o- 
thers, who had abſented themſelves, 
having returned to their ſeats; the 
votes of no more addreſſes were re- 
pealed, and it was reſolved to enter 
into a perſonal treaty with the king; 
that Newport in the Ifle of Wight 
mould be the place of treaty, and 
that his majeſty ſhould be there with 
honour, freedom, and ſafety; and 
hve lords and ten commoners were 
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the evils in the m, and of 
ſo much blood being ſhed. On No- 
vember 21, Cromwell recalled colo- 
nel Hammond from the Iſle of 
Wight, and ſent colonel Ewer to 
take charge of the k's perſon, who 
kept him in ſtrict cuſtody. On No- 
vember zo, his majeſty was brought 
over to Hurſt Caſtle in Hampſhire. 
On Dec. 4, the commons reſumed 
the debates on the king's conceſ- 
ſions, and voted, that the ſaid con- 
ceſſions were ſufficient grounds for 
ſettling the peace of the kingdom; 
and then adjourned to Wedneſday. 
On which day ſome regiments of 
horſe and foot having poſleſſed 
themſelves of all the avenues to the 
parliament-houſe, ſeized on forty- 
one members, as they offered to go 
in, and the next day denied ente- 
rance to near 100 more. An ordi- 
nance being voted in the houſe of 
commons, was carried up to the 
houſe of lords for their concurrence, 
though the commons declared at the 
ſame time, that they being repreſen- 
tatives of the people had a right to 
enact a law, 
the king, and the houſe of peers, 
be not thereto. They made an 
ordinance for erecting an high court 
of juſtice, for trying the k. who was 
brought from Windſor to St. James's 
on the igth. The next day, the 
trial began, the court ſitting in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall, and having choſen 
ſerjeant Bradſhaw for their preſident. 
The ſubſtance of the charge was, 


That the king had endeavoured to 


ſet up a tyrannical power, and to 


nominated commiſſioners for this that end, had raiſed and maintained 


treaty ; but the army was reſolved 
to break off the treaty by force, and 
colonel Ewer, on November 18, 
preſented to the commons a remon- 
trance, wherein they deſired, That 
the treaty might be laid aſide, and 
that the k. might come no more into 
the government, but be brought to 
Jallice, as the capital cauſe of all 


a cruel war againſt the parliament. 
The k, behaved with dignity, mak- 
ing no other anſwer but denying the 
authority of the court. The ſame 
he did on the 22d, and 23. At laſt, 
being brought. before them a fourth 
time, on January 27, he earneſtly 
deſired, before ſentence, to be heard 
before the lords and commons, * 
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bis requeſt was not granted. And 
ſo gill perfiting in diſowning the 
juriſdiction of the court, and conſe- 

oy in his refuſal to anſwer to 
the charge, his ſilence was taken 
for a confeſſion, and fentence of 
death was paſſed upon him: purſu- 
ant to which, he was on January 
zo, beheaded on a ſcaffold erected in 
the ſtreet near the windows of the 
Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, 
ſhewing as great a firmneſs, reſolu- 
tion, and reſignation to the laſt, as 
he had done in all his ſufferings. 
The day before his execution, Ke 
was permitted to ſee his children, 
the princeſs Elizabeth, and the d. 
of Glouceſter, the only ones then in 
England. His c was carried 
to Windſor, and privately interred 
in St. Georpe's-chapel. 

STUART (Charles II.) was the 
fon of k. Chartes I. and born May 
29, 1630. On July 3, 1646, he 
went from Jerſey into France, 
reſided abroad till May 1660, when 
he arrived at Whitehall. The king, 
upon forming his council, took in 
ſome that had been deeply enough 
engaged againſt his father, but after- 
ward promoted his reſtoration, as 
Denzil Hollis, afterward lord Hollis; 
the earl of Mancheſter, Sir Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper, and others. Mr. 
Baxter and Mr. Calamy were ap- 
pointed his chaplains in ordinary. 
Sir Edward Hyde, afterward earl of 
Clarendon, was his lord chancellor 
and prime miniſter. The aſſembly 
which reſtored the king had been 
ſummoned by a commonwealth writ, 
in the name of the keepers of the 
liberties of England. It was howe- 
ever called a parliament till his ar- 
rival, and then had only the name 
of a convention; however, 2 — 
after the king went to the houſe, 
and gave his aſſent to an act for 
changing the convention into a par- 
tiament. Auguſt 29, his majeſty 
gave his aſſent to the act or in- 


$'TU 
demnity, with fome 


The commons, ſoon after, voted 
—— for the ordinary 
pences government. On 

tember 13, died of — 
Henry duke of Glouceſter, his ma- 


— Af hers. brother. The duke 


ed Anne, eldeſt d 
ter of chancellor Hyde, earl of 
rendon, to whom he had been con- 
trated at Breda. In a few months 


the L. 


the army was all diſbanded, 
Monk's regiment. But then 


ex- 


he 


introduoed a new cuſtom of forming 


to himſelf a guard of horſe and foot, 


which filled ſeveral with ap 


Gions. This parliament which the 


mg would have called the healing 
ament, was diffolved Decem+ 

29, after the paſling ſeveral acts, 
and among the reft, one for erecting 
a poſt-· dice. The royal ſociety was 
founded this year 1660, by che king 
and letters patent. The king was 
crowned on April 23. A new par- 
liament was ſummoned to meet on 
May 8, which continued almoſt 18 
years, and was afterward called the 


penſionary parliament. In May 1662 
the marriage between the kin 


Catharine, princeſs of Portu 


and 
was 


ſolemnired. The fale of Dunkirk, 
this year, to the French king, for 
five millions of livres, made a 


noiſe m England, and was 


general. In this fe 


re - 

fleted on. On March 2, 1664-5, 

war was proclaimed _ the ſtates 
10 


n of parlia- 


ment, the clergy gave up their right 
of taxing themſelves in convocation, 
and have ever ſince been taxed by 
the parliament in common with o- 
ther ſubjects; and from this time the 
clergy have voted at elections for 
members of -parliament. On June 
3d, 1665, 'the duke of York beat 
Opdam the Dutch admiral. The 
plague broke out in London in 
May, and before the end of the y. 
when it ceaſed, ſwept off 68,596 of 


the inhabitants. In January 1 
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the French king declared war a- 
gainſt England. The Engliſh fleet 
put to ſea under the command of p. 
Rupert and the duke of Albemar 
toward the middle of — and 
there ſoon was a moſt bloody fight 
with adm. Ruyter, in which the Eng- 
liſh were worſted. There was ano- 
ther furious engagement in July, 
when the Dutch were beaten. On 
September, about one in the morn- 
ing, a terrible fire broke out in the 
city of London, which continuing 
for three days, laid the greateſt part 
of the city in aſhes, — 
churches, the city-gates, Guild-hall, 
with many other public ſtructures, 
and 13,200 dwelliag houſes, and the 
ruins of the city were 436 acres. 


In October 1667, the king laid the 
firſt ſtone of Royal-Exchan 


which was built in the room of 

old one, erected by fir Thomas 
Greſham. In January 1667, was 
concluded the famous triple alliance 
between England, Holland, and Swe- 
den, which was deſigned to check 
the projects of Lewis AV. of France, 
who had already invaded the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands. This was almoſt 
the only ſtep taken by king Charles 


for the intereſt of England and of 


Europe during his whole reign, 
and, * it ſeems, that his de- 
ſign in it was only to amuſe the pub- 
lic, and that there was a ſecret un- 
derſtanding between him and Lewis 
at the ſame time. In April 1670, a 
a ſevere act was paſſed againſt the 
non-conformiſts. The king eſta» 
bliſhed a ſecret council, conſiſti 
of the five following perſons, Cli 
tord, Arlington, Buckingham, Aſh- 
ley Cooper, and Lauderdale. This 
council was nit-named the cabal, 
from the initial letters of their 
names; and they truly deſerved that 
name, as they artfully promoted all 
the king's meaſures, how con 
ſoever to the intereſt of England, 
and the good of all Europe. In 
January 1670-1, was paſſed the fa- 


» money, which he would 
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mam Cop ery inſt mann» 
ing or disfiguring, ng it death, 
On Febreary 2, the king nt a meſ- 
ſage to haſten the money- bills. Lord 
Lucas made a bold ſpeech in the 
houſe of lords againſt the money- 
bills. A difference happened about 
the ſame time, between the two 
houſes, upon the lords rights of al- 
tering money - bills. In the midſt of 
this diſpute, the king came to the 
houſe of peers, and the 


and the bp. of Munſter. The 
king, t be had lately two mil- 
lions and a half from the parliament, 


and 700,000 1. from the French k. 
was ſo profaſe, that he ſtill wanted 
— — — ign raiſe 
without a to ment. 
Upon this the-eaibel adviſed him to 
ſhut up the Exchequer, which he 
actually did, and it continued ſhut 
up for a year and ſome months, to 
the great diſtreſs and ruin of many 
families. On March 15, the king 
publiſhed tis declaration for liberty 


of conſcience, ſuſpending the exe- 
cution of all penal laws againſt the 
non iſts. Father Orleans 


ſays, the project of the king and the 
cabal was to give liberty of conſei- 
ence to all the ſubjects in general, 
that the Roman catholics might reap 
the beneſit of it. On the 17th, the 
king declared war againſt the ſtates- 
general; and the French k. and the 
other allies, ſoon after. The parlia- 
ment, met on Feb. 4, 1672-3, and 
it ſoon appeared, that the country- 
party or that of the people was be- 
come more powerful in che houſe of 
commons than the court 'of party. 
They vigoroaſſy addreſſed the king 
againſt his declaration for liberty of 
conſcience, as ãt was claiming a diſ- 
penſing power, and both houſes 
joined in addreſſes againſt the dan- 
gers that threatened the nation from 
popery. 'The king finding the com- 
mons 


ET 


mons ſo fully bent not to finiſh the 
money-bill till their grievancees were 
redreſſed, recalled his declaration. 
On April 16, 1677, the k. among 
other acts, gave his aſſent to one for 
taking away the writ de hæretico 
comburendo. On Auguſt 11, 1678, 
the ſeparate peace with Holland was 
ſigned, and ſome months after with 
the reſt of the allies. 
1680-1, the parliament met, and the 
firſt thing they did waz to order their 
votes to be printed, which practice 
they have continued ever fince. 
But the king finding this parliament 
not inclined to countenance his favou- 
rite ſchemes, came ſuddenly to the 
houſe of lords and diſſolved it, after 
one ſhort ſeſſion of but ſeven days. 
The year 1684 was almoſt wholly 
taken up with proſecutions of per- 
{ons for ſpeaking ill of the king, the 
duke of York, and the government, 
ſome were fined, and in large ſums, 
and others pilloried. Sir George 
Jeffenes, a man without honour or 
conſcience, had been made lord 
Juſtice of the King's Bench, and o- 
ther alterations had been made a- 
mong the judges; and the ſheriffs 
of London being now named by the 
King, impannelled ſuch juries as were 
ſure to find for the court. The pro- 
ject of the ſurrender of Charters was 
completed this year. On February 
6, 1684-5, the king died in his 55th 
year, and near 25 years after his 
reſtoration. He had no children by 
his queen, but ſeveral by his miſ- 
treſſes. 

STUART (Mary II.) the eldeſt 
—— of k. James II. of Eng- 
land, was b. at St. James's April zo, 
1662, and was married to William, 
pr. of Orange Nov. 4, 1677. She 
continued with the pr. in Holland 
till Feb. 12, 1688, when ſhe came 
over with her huſband, and was 
proclaimed q. of England. For her 
reign, ſee WILLIAM III. 


March 21, 
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SWAMMERDAM (John). The 
life of chis extraordinary perſon hay. 
ing been written by Dr. Boerhaave, 
I ſhall preſent the reader with the 
following extracts from it, in his 
own words: James Theodorus was 
b. in Swammerdamme, a village of 
Holland, ſituated upon the Rhine, 
between Leyden and Woerden; and 
removing afterwards to Amſterdam, 
where he carried- on the timber. 
trade, obtained the ſurname of Swam- 
merdam from the place of his nan- 
vity. In this laſt place heaven bleſ- 
ſed him on the laſt day of January, 
1606, with a ſon, who was called 
— James Swammerdam, who fol- 
owed, in that famous city, the bu- 
ſineſa of an apothecary, As this 
John was very ſtudious of natural 
hiſtory, and very well ſkilled in ſe- 
veral branches of it, ſo he diligently 
improved every opportunity of cul- 
tivating it, which his reſidence and 
way of life afforded. This great 
naturaliſt, and Barentje Corver, 
daughter of John Janſz Corver, 
were the parents of John Swam. 
merdam, who was b. at Amſterdam 
Feb. 12, 1637. His father intend- 
ed him for the church, and with this 
view took care to procure him early 
inſtructions in Latin and Greek; 
but our author, after ſerious exami- 
nation of his own diſpoſition and 
talents, thought himſelf unequal to 
ſo important a taſk, and brought 
his father to change his former in- 
tention, who thereupon conſented 
to his ſon's appying himſelf to phy- 
fic ; but as he kept him at home 


till he ſhould be properly qualified 
to engage in that ſtudy, he frequent- 


ly employed him in cleaning his 
curioſities, and pling thing 
in its proper place. This occupa- 
tion inſpired our author in a manner 
from his childhood, with a taſte for 
natural hiſtory, ſo that, not content 
with the ſurvey of thoſe: _— 
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mat his father had purchaſed, he 
ſoon began to make a collection of 
his own, by catching ſome, and 
buying or bartering for others, all 
which he diſpoſed in certain claſſes ; 
and compared with the accounts 

iven of them by the beſt writers. 
However, when grown up, he very 
ſeriouſly attended to his anatomical 
and medical ſtudies, but all the 
while with a mind bent on attempts 
of the greateſt importance, Ac- 
cordingly he ſpent both day and 
night in diſcovering, catching, and 
examining, the flying inſects proper 
to thoſe two different times, not on- 
ly in the province of Holland, but 
in that of Gueldres, and in the pro- 
vince of Utrecht. Our author, thus 
initiated in natural hiſtory, came to 
Leyden in the y. 165 1, to purſue 
his ſtudies in the Dutch univerſity; 


and his progreſs was ſo anſwerable 


to his diligence, that on the 11th 
of October 1663, he was admitted 
a candidate of phyſic in that famous 
univerſity, after undergoing the ex- 
aminations preſcribed on that occa- 
ſion. Our author, on his arrival at 
Leyden, contracted a friendſhip with 
that great anatomiſt Nicholas Steno, 
and ever after lived with him in the 
greateſt intimacy. The curioſities 
of anatomy now began to make a 
conſiderable impreſſion on our au- 
thor ; he immediately began to con- 
ſider how the parts of the body, 
prepared by diſſection, could be 
preſerved and kept in conſtant order 
and readineſs for anatomical demon- 
ſtration: and herein he ſucceeded, 
as he had done before, in his nice 
contrivances to diſſe and otherwiſe 


manage the minateſt inſects. After 
this our author made a journey into 


France, where he ſpent ſome time 
at Saumur, in the houſe of Tana- 
quil Faber, and made a variety of 
obſervations upon inſets. Among 
other things, our author, during 
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his ſtay in the neighbourhood of the 
Loire, obſerved and deſcribed the 
flying inſe& called Libella or Dra- 
gon-fly, and likewiſe ſome Heme- 
robia or Day flies. From Saumur 
he went to Paris, where he lived in 
the ſame houſe, and in the greateſt 
friendſhip, with Steno. He like- 
wiſe contracted an intimacy with 
Melchiſedec Thevenot, a very wor- 
thy gentleman, and. formerly the 
French * miniſter at Genoa, 
who moſt hoſpitably received and 
entertained him and Steno. Theve- 
not moreover ſtrenuouſly recom- 
mended our author's eil to that 
great man Conrad Van Beuningen, 
a ſenator and burgomaſter of Am- 
ſterdam, and at that time that re- 
public's miniſter at the court of 
France; who obtained leave for 
Swammerdam, at his return home, 
to diſſect the bodies of ſuch patients 
as ſhould happen to die in the hoſpi- 
tal of that city. He came back to 
Leyden to take out his degrees: and 
took occaſion of his ſtay there to 
cultivate a moſt intimate friendſhip 
with the famous Van Horne, who 
had been formerly his preceptor in 
the ſtudy of anatomy. It was at 
this time, and on the 22d of Jan. 
1667, that, in Van Horne's own 
houſe, Swammerdam firſt injected 
the uterine veſſels of a human ſub- 
ject with a ceraceous matter, which 
moſt uſeful attempt he afterwards 
improved and 73 7 The 224 
of February of the ſame y. he was 
admitted to his degrees as doQor of 
phyſic, after having publicly main- 
tained his diatriba or theſis on re- 
ſpiration; which was then conceiv- 
ed but in ſhort and contracted argu- 
ments, but appeared the March fol- 
lowing with conſiderable additions 
in a volume from the printing-houſe 
of Gaſbekios, with a dedication to 
the illuſtrious Thevenot, and adorn- 
ed with a frontiſpiece of a moſt ele- 

gait 
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nt figure of the reciprocal copu- 

ion 2 the hermaphrodite — 
ſnail. It was thus our author culti- 
vated anatomy with the preateſt art 
and labour, in conjunction with the 
celebrated Van Horne; but a quar- 
tan ague, which attacked him this 
N t him ſo low. that 
1 found himſelf under a neceſſity 
of diſcontinuing his anatomĩcal ſtu- 
dies, which, on his recovery, he en- 
tirely neglected, in order to give 
himſelf up to the ſtudy of inſects. 
In the y. 1668 the grand d. of Tuſ- 
eany being then in Holland with 
Mr. Thevenot, in order to ſee the 
curioſities of the country, came to 
view thoſe of our author and his fa- 
ther, and ſurveyed them with the 
greateſt delight, and his uſual taſte 
and attention for natural hiſtory. 
On this occaſion Swammerdam made 
fome anatomical diſſections of in- 
ſets in the preſence of that great 
prince, who was both a lover and a 
moſt ſkilful judge of ſuch things, 
and who was ſtruck with admiration 
at our author's great ſkill in manag- 
ing them, eſpecially at his proving, 
that the future butterfly lay with a 
its parts neatly folded up, in a ca- 
terpillar, by actually removing the 
integuments that covered the for- 
mer, and extricating and — 
all its parts, however minute, wi 
incredible ingenuity, and by means 
of inſtruments of an inconceivable 
fineneſs. On this occaſion his ſe- 
rene highneſs offered our author 
x2,000 florins for his ſhare of the 
collection, on condition of his re- 
moving them himfelf into Tuſcany, 
and coming to live at the court of 
Florence ; but Swammerdam, who 
hated a court life above all things, 
rejected his highneſs's propoſal. 
Beſides he could not put up with the 
leaſt reſtaint in religious matters, ei- 
ther in point of ſpeech or practice. 
He made the nature and properties 
of inſets his chief Rudy, and pur- 
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ſued it with infinite diligence, and 
without the leaſt relaxation; fo 


in the y. 1669 he publiſhed a gene. 


rat hiſtory of them, a work 
remarkable for the 3 


boldneſs in the attempt, and happy 
ſucceſs in the execution. Our au- 
thor's father began to take offence 
at his proceedings, and omitted no 
opportunity of reproving his ſon for 
this his thoughtleſs way of actin 
would have had him 4 it 
the practice of phyſic: but his fa- 
ther, ſeeing no probability of his 
ſon's accompliſhing his purpoſe, 
would neither ſupply him with mo- 
ney or clothes. Our author there- 
fore, though exhauſted with conti- 
nual labours, and afflicted with a 
continual bad ſtate of health, at laſt 
conſented to take his father's advice; 
but his bad health rendered him 
quite unfit to bear the fatigues uſual- 
* the practice of phyſic, 
o that he thought it was proper that 
he ſhould retire into the country for 
ſome time, in order to recover his 
ſtrength, and with a view of _— 
to his buſineſs with new force 
ſpirits. But he was ſcarce ſettled in 
his 3 retirement, when, in the 
month of June 1670, he relapſed 
into his former occupation. Theve- 
not, in the mean time, informed by 
his correſpondents in Holland of the 
difagreement between our author and 
his father, did all that lay in his 
power to engage the former to re- 
tire into France. But whatever im- 
preſſion this propoſal might have on 
the ſon, the father. forbid him to 
_ of it. The ſon upon this, 
to oblige and appeaſe his incenſed 
father, made an accurate ſurvey of 
every curioſity in the latter's grand 
and numerous collection, put all 
things in their proper places, and 
compoſed a moſt exact catalogue of 
them with infinite pains and labour, 
and a conſiderable loſs of time, 
which he after ſeverely regretted. 2 
Or- 
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formerly uſed to treat with 
— thoſe who — his 
ſentiments; but happening to read 
ſome books which 

Antonia Bourignon had a little be- 
fore publiſhed, they made fo great 
an impreſſion upon him, that a 
ſtrict compliance with all the duties 
of a good Chriſtian was now become 
his principal concern. He be 
more particularly to ſuppreſs the un- 
ruly paſſions of the mind. All this 
time Antonia Bourignon happened 
to be in Holſtein, accompanied by 
John Tielens, a native of Amſter- 
dam, with whom Swammerdam had 
been long acquainted. He there- 
fore writ to his friend the 18th of 
March, 1673, to beg he might 
procure him Antonia's good wall, 
and leave to write to her on his ſpi- 
ritual concerns : 
wrote to her the 29th of April fol- 
lowing, and received an anſwer to 
his letter dated the 17th of Auguſt. 
Her advice wrought ſo greata chan 

in him, that at that time he thought 
of nothing but ot obtaining from 
God a holy peace of mind, re- 
ly grieving, that he had loſt ſo much 
time in the ſervice of the world, 
After this he writ many more letters 
to Antonia, who very graciouſly 
anſwered them. This y. our author 
finiſhed his treatiſe on bees, which 
proved fo fatiguing a performance, 
that he never after recovered even 
the appearance of his former health 
and vigour. After this Swammer- 
cam grew almoſt altogether careleſs 
of the arts he had hitherto 
fondeſt of, He had conceived this 
diſtaſte for worldly affairs above 
two yrs. before, though he had 
firuggled againſt it in favour of his 
book on bees; but now he could no 
longer allow his mind any other 
occupation beſides that of lovin 
and adoring the Sovereign Good. 
He therefore reſolved to withdraw 
Lunſelf entirely from all converſa- 


then famous i 


he accordingly 
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— 
to raiſe ſuch an income by. 


ſell, in h | 
— put out — — be ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer his demands. The 


firſt he applied to on this occaſion 
was Thevenot, whom he requeſted 
to publiſh and forward the fale of 
theſe things. Thevenot did all in 
his power to ſerve his friend, but 
to no purpoſe. This made Swam- 
2 apply — Steno, 
Who, having ren t 10N 
of his country, was —— 
ber of the church of Rome, and 
obtained a biſhopric as a reward for 
his change, to induce him to con- 
tinue in it, and now lived at the 
court of Florence. Swammerdam 
wrote to him, to know if the grand 
duke was as willing as he had for- 
merly been to purchaſe his curioſi- 
ties. In anſwer to this letter, the 
new convert's zeal made him uſe 
every argument he could think of, 
to make our author, after his own 
example, conform to the church of 
Rome, and __ with his collec- 
tion into Tu 3 promiſing him 
for certain, — the great Sk 
would let him have for his curioſi- 
ties the price of 12,000 florins, 
which his highneſs had formerly 
offered, and let him want for no- 
thing, that could make life eaſy 
and agreeable. But our author 
looked upon * conditional offers 
as the teſt indignity that could 
be — him, 1 
bitterly reproached his friend Steno, 
for endeavouring to prevail upon 
him in a manner he utterly deteſted, 
telling him withal, that his ſoul 
was not venal; and Bourignon, be- 


ing 
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ing conſulted on the occaſion, ad- 
vided him by all means to reject 


Steno's propoſals. Our author, agi- 


tated by ſuch a ſeries of hopes and 
diſappointments, made uſe of the 
little leiſure that remained on his 
hands, in arranging and adorning 
his curioſities. While thus employ- 
ed, he publiſhed at Amſterdam, 
1675, his Hiftory of the Epbemerus. 
This was the laſt offspring of our 
author's great genius and applica- 
tion, after which he entirely renoun- 
ced all thoughts of human affairs, 
to think of nothing but his ſpiritual 
concerns, which he imagined he 
could not ſo well promote in any 
other manner, as by going to con- 
fer perſonally with Bourignon. Ac- 
coy having firſt obtained her 
leave for that purpoſe, he ſet out 
the autumn following from Amſter- 
dam for Sleſwick in Holſtein, where 
ſhe then reſided, arrived there the 
zoth of September, and ſpent ſome 
time in her houſe, On his coming 
home he had the mortification of 
finding, that his father's diſpleaſure 
at his paſt conduct, inſtead of being 
appeaſed, was grown more violent, 
on account of his late undertakings. 
Another and greater ſubje& of af- 
fliction was, the marriage of his 
ſiſter Joanna, who had hitherto kept 
houſe for her father, ſince he had 
buried his wife ; for the father, on 
this occaſion, had reſolved to break 
up houſe-keeping, and to live for 
the future with his ſon-1n-law. Our 
author, therefore, now found him- 
ſelf under the ſad neceſſity of ſhifting 
for himſelf by the month of May 
following. How great, alas! muſt 
have been his diſtreſs! He had net- 
ther money, nor any thing of va- 
lue except his muſeum, which he 
had already ſo often endeavoured, 
in vain, to diſpoſe of; and his fa- 
ther did not propoſe to allow him 
more that 200 florins 2 v. On this 
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6ccafion he formed a deſign of re. 
tiring into the country, and flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of being 
able to provide for himſelf that way. 
But his father dying this y. put an 
end to his troubles; leaving him 
a ſufficiency to live in a manner ſuit. 
able to his own inclinations ; for 
now he ſaw himſelf freed from all 
buſineſs, but that of ſerving God, 
which alone he delighted in. But 
his joy was ſoon interrupted, when 
the father's fortune came to be di- 
vided, and his muſeum to be dif. 
poſed of, the ſiſter claiming more of 
the inheritance than came to her 
ſhare, and the chief direction of 
the fale, while Swammerdam, for 
the ſake of peace and quietnels, andin 


order to get the ſooner into his long- 


wiſhed- for retirement, ſubmitted to 
her unjuſt pretentions. Neverthe- 
leſs, the vexation attending this fa- 
mily ftrife, joined to the uninterupt- 
ed fervour of his devotion, brought 
a tedious diſorder upon him. Thi 
was a double tertian ague, Which 
afterwards continued without inter- 
miſſion, and then changed in diffe- 
rent manners. Whilſt this fit of 
ſickneſs continued, he got up but 
ſeldom in the day time. As the 
things he formerly took moſt delight 
in, were now become odious to him, 
he wrote to his friend Thevenot, 
who had again invited him to his 
houſe, that he would accept of hi 
kind offer, provided he would im- 
mediately Lilpoſe of his curioſities 
for him, and permit him to live 


quite unknown and retired. But 


here, too, our author was again diſ- 
appointed, ſo that at laſt he adver- 
tiſcd a fixed day in the month of 
May following, 1680, for the fale 
of his curioſities, article by article. 
But whilit our author was taken up 
in this manner, his old diſorde: 
broke out anew, with worfe ſymp 
toms, Thevenot, informed of the 


languiſh- 
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languiſhing condition he was in, 
offered him the . bark, then 
greatly talked of for its efficacy in 
curing fevers; and Swammerdam 
deſired he might ſend him ſome of 
it, and ſome ſpecific againſt the 
dropſy, if he knew. of any. But 
at laſt, finding himſelf grow worſe 


and worſe, he made his will the 


25th of January, 1680, and left 
Melchiſe eck Thevenot, formerly 
the French king's miniſter at Genoa, 
all his original e belong- 
ing to the natural and anatomical 
hiftory of bees and butterflies, with 
52 copper-plates 8 to them; 
and ordered all thoſe valuable pa- 
pers, then laid up in the houſe of 
Herman Wingendorp at Leyden, to 
be delivered to the legatee within a 
y. after his death : but earneſtly re- 
commended, that his 7 — on 
Bees ſhould be publiſhed in Dutch 
as well as Latin; as diſplaying the 
wiſdom and power of God ip fo 
particular a manner. The little 
portion of life, that he enjoyed af- 
ter this diſpoſal of his worldly con- 
cerns, he gave entirely to his ſpiri- 
tual ones, ſpending his whole time 
in acts of love, and adoration of 
the Supreme Being; and thus ended 
his courſe the 17th of Feb. following. 
The great Gaubius gave a tranſ- 
lation of all his works from the 
original Dutch into Latin; from 
which they were tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh, in folio, 1758, by the author 
of the preſent work, illuſtrated 
with 5 3 copper-plates, 

SWIFT (Doctor Jonathan) dean 
of St. Patrick's, ſon of Mr. Jona- 
than Swift and Mrs. Abigail Erick, 
was b. in Dublin, November zo, 
1667, and was carried into England 
ſoon after his birth, by bis nurſe, 
who, being obliged to croſs the ſea, 
and having a nurſe's fondneſs for the 
child at her breaſt, conveyed him on 
ſaip-board, without the knowledge 


of his mother or relations, and 
Vor. III. | 


de was little 
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kept him with her at Whitehaven, 


in Cumberland, during her reſi- 
dence three yrs. at that place. Ma- 
ny of his friends imagined him to 
be a native of England ; and many 
others, whether friends or enemies 
cannot be ſaid, were willing to ſup- 
— him the natural ſon of ſir | 

Temple. Neither of theſe ſug- 
geſtions can be true; for although, 
in his angry moods, when he was 
9 gg0g at the ingratitude of the 
riſh, he was frequently heard to 
ſay, „I am not of this vile coun- 
* try; I am an Engliſhman;” yet, 
in his cooler hours, he never denied 
his country: on the contrary, he 
frequently mentioned, and pointed 
out, the houſe where he was born. 
The other ſuggeſtion, concerning 
the illegitimacy of his birth, is 
equally falſe. Sir Wm. Temple 
was employed as a miniſter abroad 
from the year 1665 to the y. 1670 ; 
ſo that Dr. Swift's mother, who ne- 
ver croſſed the ſea, except from 
England to Ireland, was out of all 
poſſibility of a perſonal correſpon- 
dence with fir William Temple, till 
ſome yrs. after her ſon's birth. As 
the greateſt part of the doQtor's fa- 
ther's income periſhed with him, 
the care, tuition, and expence of 
his children, devolved upon his 
elder brother, Mr. Godwin Swift, 
who voluntarily became their guar- 
dian, and ſupplied the loſs which 
they had ſuſtained in a father, The 
infancy of Dr. Swift paſſed on with- 
out any marks of diſtinction. At 
ſix years old he went to ſchool at 
Kilkenny, and about eight years af- 
terwards was entered a ſtudent of 
Trinity-college in Dublin; where 
he lived in perfect regularity, and 
underwent an entice obedience to the 


ſtatutes: but the moroſeneſs of his 


temper. often rendered him unac- 
ceptable to his companions; ſo that 
regarded, and leſs be- 
loved: nor were the academical ex- 
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erciſes . agreeable to his genius. He 
Held logic and metaphyſics in the 
utmoſt contempt, and he ſcarce con- 
fidered mathematics and natural phi- 
loſophy, unleſs to turn them into 
ridicule. The ſtudies he chiefly 
followed were hiſtory and poetry, in 
which he made great progreſs; butto 
all other branches of ſcience he had 
given ſo very little application, that 
when he appeared as a candidate for 
bachetor of arts, he was ſet afide on 
account of inſufficiency; and even 
at laſt he obtained his admiſſion, 
Jpeciali gratid; a phraſe which, in 
that untverſity, carries with it the 
utmoſt marks of reproach. Switt 
Was full of indignation at the treat- 
ment he had received in Ireland, 
and therefore reſolved to purſue his 
ſtudies at Oord. However, that 
he might be admitted ad eundem, he 
- was obliged to carry with him the 
teſtimonium of his degree. The ex- 
preſſion /peciali gratia is ſo peculiar 


to the univerſity of Dublin, that, 


when Mr. Swift exlubited his teſti- 
monial at Oxford, the members of 
the Engliſh univerſity concluded, 
that the words /peci/ia gratia mull 
fignify a degree . in reward 
of extraordinary diligence and learn 
ing. He was immediately admit- 
ted ad eundem, and entered himſelf 
of Hart-hall, now Hartford col- 
lege, where he conſtantly refided 
(ſome viſits to his mother at Lei- 
ceſter, and to fir William Temple 
at Moore- park, excepted) till he 
took his degree of maſter of arts. 
which was in the year 1691. The 
reader may be curious to know in 
what manner Mr. Swift ſuhſiſted, 
or by what channel the ſprings of 
his revenue were ſupplied, aca time 
when both kingdoms, but particu— 
larly Ireland, were in ſuch great 
confuſion. The reader will alſo 
tremble for him, when he is told, 
that in the year of the revolution 


his uncle Mr. G. Swift had fallen into 
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a kind of lethargy, which deprived 
him, by degrees, of his fee and 
memory, and rendered him total! 

incapable of being of the leaſt ſer- 
vice to his family. But in the midſt 
of this diſtreſſed ſituation fir Wm, 
Temple (whoſe lady was related to 
Dr. Swift's mother) moſt generouſly 


ſtepped in to his affiſtance, and 


avowedly ſupported his education at 
the univerſity of Oxford. Sir Wm, 
Temple's friendſhip was immedi. 
ately conſtrued to proceed from a 
conſciouſneſs that he was the real 
father. It ought not to be here 
oniitted, that another of his father's 
brothers, Mr. William Swift, aſſiſt⸗ 
ed him when at Oxford, by repeated 
acts of friendſhip and affection. 
Swift, as ſoon as he had quitted the 
univerſity of Oxford, lived with fir 
William Temple, as his friend and 
domeſtic companion. When he had 
been about two years with fir Wil- 
liam, he contracted a very long and 
dangerous illneſs, by eating an im- 
moderate quantity of fruit. To 
this ſurfeit he has often been heard 
to aſcribe that giddineſs in his head, 
which, with intermiſſions, ſome- 
times of a longer and ſometimes of 
a ſhorter continuance, purſued him, 
till it ſeemed to complete its con- 
queſt, by rendering him the exact 
image ot one of his old Struldbruggs, 
a miſcrable ſpectacle, devoid of every 
appearance of human nature, ex- 
cept the outward form. In compli- 
ance to his phyſicians, when he was 
ſufficiently recovered to travel, he 
went. into Ireland to try the effects of 
his native air: and found ſo much be- 
neſit by the journey, that in com- 
pliance with his own inclination, he 
ſoon returned into England, and was 
again received in a moſt affectionate 
manner, by fir William Temple, 
who had now left Moore park, and 
was ſettled at Shene, where he was 
often viſited by k. William. Here 
Sift had frequent converſations with 

chat 
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that prince, in ſome of which the k. 


offered to make him a capt. of horſe: 
which offer in ſplenetic diſpoſitions 
he always ſeemed ſorry to have re- 
ſuſed; but at that time he had re. 
ſolved within his own mind to take 
orders, and during his whole life, 
his reſolutions once fixed, where- 
erer after immovable. Thus deter- 
mined, he went over to Ireland, and 
inliſted himſelf under the banner of 
the church. He was recommended 
by ſir William Temple to lord Capel, 
then lord deputy, who gave him a 
prebend, of which the 1ncome was 
about 1001. a year. Swift ſoon 
grew weary of his preferment ; it 
waz not ſufficiently conſiderable, and 
was at ſo great a diſtance from the 
metropolis, that it abſolutely de- 
prived him of that converſation and 
ſociety, in which he delighted. He 
had been uſed to very different 
ſcenes in England, and had naturally 
an averſion to ſolitude and retire- 
ment, He was glad therefore to re- 
ſign his prebend in favour of a 
fnend, and to return to Sheene, 
where he lived as uſual till the death 
of fir William Temple, who, beſides 
a legacy in money, left to him the 
care and truſt of publiſhing his poſt- 
humous works. During Swift's re- 
ſidence with fir William Temple, he 
became intimately acquainted with 
a lady, whom he has diſtinguiſhed, 
and often celebrated nnder the name 
of Stella. (Her life will be found at 
the concluſion of this.) Swift marri- 
ed her, but notwithſtanding, ſhe was 
a moſt accompliſhed woman, he 
could never be prevailed on to own 
her openly as his wife, although at- 
ter her death, (which happened in 
1727) he could never hear her men- 
tioned without a ſigh. Upon the 
death of fir W. Temple, Swift came 
to London, and took the earlieſt op- 
ortunity of 22 a petition to 
:. William, under claim of a pro- 


miſe made by his majeRy to fir Wil- 
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liam Temple, „that Mr. Swift 
% ſhould have the firſt vacancy that 
2 — among the prebends of 
Weſtminſter or Canterbury.“ The 
petition had no effect. It was ei- 
ther totally forgotten, or drowned a- 
midſt the clamour of more urgent 
claims, After a long and fruitleſs 


attendance at Whitehall, Swift re- 


luctantly gave up all thoughts of a 
ſettlement in England. He had dedi- 
cated fir William Temple's works to 
the king, which dedication was ne- 
roms, nor did his majeſty take the 
eaſt notice of him after fir William's 


death, Honour, or rather pride, 


hindered him from ſtaying long in a 


ſtate of ſervility and contempt. He 


therefore complied with an invita- | 


tion from the earl of Berkley, ap- 


prod one of the lords juſtices of 


reland, to attend him as his chap- 
lain and private ſecretary. Ly 
Berkeley landed at Waterford, an 
Mr. Swift acted as ſecretary during 
the whole journey to Dublin. Bui one 
Buſh, another of lord Berkviey's at- 
tendants, had by this time inſinuated 
himſelf into the earls favour, and by 
his whiſperings, which, were perhaps 
too attentively liſtened to, had per- 
ſuaded his lordſhip that the poſt of 
ſecretary was improper for a clergy- 
man, to whom only church preter- 
ments could 9 or advanta- 
cus. After ſome flight apology, 
Mr. Swift was diveſted © bis offs. 
which was given to Buſh. This 
treatment was thought injurious, and 
Swift expreſſed his ſenſibility of it, 
in a ſhort, but ſatirical copy of verſes 
entitled, The Diſcovery. However, 
during the government of theearls of 
Berkeley and Galway, who were 
jointly lords juſtices of Irelend, two 
livings, Laracor and Rathbeggan, 
were beſtowed upon Mr. Swift, both 
theſe reQories together, were worth 
about two — and ſixty pounds a 
y. and were the only church prefex- 
ments he enjoyed, dll he was ap» 
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pointed dean of St. Patrick's, in the 
year 1713. After he had taken poſ- 
ſeflion of his livings, he went to re- 
fide at Laracor, and gave public 
notice to his pariſhioners, that he 
would read prayers on every Wed- 
neſday and Friday. Upon the ſub- 
ſequent Wedneſday the bell was 
rung, and the rector attended in his 
def, when after having fat ſome 
time, and finding the congregation 
to conſiſt only of himſelf and his 
Clerk Roger, he began with great 
compoſure and gravity, but with a 
turn peculiar to himſelf, Dearly 
% beloved Roger, the ſcripture 
© moveth you and me in ſundry 
« places,“ and then proceeded re- 
gularly through the whole ſervice. 
This trifling circumſtance is only 
mentioned to ſhew, that he could 
not refiſt a vein of humour when- 
ever he had an opportunity of ex- 
erting it. During his mother's life, 
who reſided at Leiceſter, he ſcarce 
ever failed paying her an annual 
viſit. But his maaner of travelling 
was as ſingular as any of his other 
actions. He often went in a way- 
gon, but more frequently walked 
rom Holyhead to Leiceſter, Lon- 
don, or any other part of England. 
He generally choſe to dine with 
waggoners, lers, &c. and uſed 
to lay in houſes where he found 
written ovef the door, lodgings for 
penny. He delighted in ſcenes 
of low life, and the vulgar dialect 
was not only a fund of humour for 
Him, but in all probability accepta- 
ble to his nature, otherwiſe how are 
the many filthy ideas and indelicate 
expreflions that are found through- 
wut his works to be accounted for. 
In the year 1701, Swift took his 
doctor's degree, and towards the lat- 
rer end of that year king William 
died. On the acceſſion of q. Anne, 
Dr. Swift came into England. It 


cannot be denied, that the chief mi- 


niſters of that queen, whether dif- 


rn 

tinguiſhed under the titles of hig 
or tories, of high church or of low 
church, were from the beginning to 


the end of her reign, encou 


of learning, and patrons of learned 
men. The wits of that zra were nu- 
merous and eminent. Amidſt the 
croud, yet ſuperior to the reſt appeared 
Dr. Swift. In a mixture of thoſe two 
jarring animals, called whig and to. 
, conſiſted the firſt miniſtry of q. 
nne, but the greater ſhare of the 
adminiſtration was committed to the 
whigs,who ſoon engroſſed the whole; 
keeping their ſovereign captive with - 
in their own walls. The queen, 
whoſe heart was naturally enclined 
towards the tories, remained an 
unwilling priſoner ſeveral years to 
the whigs, till Mr. Harley at length 
delivered her, and during the re- 
mainder of her life, ſurrounded, and 
defended with a new fet of troops 
under the d. of Ormond: Dr. S$witt 
was known to the great men of each 
denomination ; it is certain, that he 
was bred up, and educated with 
Whigs; at leaſt with ſuch as may be 
found ranged under that title. His 
motives for quittin —— for 
toryiſm, appear throughout his 
works. No metamorphoſes can pro- 
duce a parallel equal to the change 
that appears in the ſame man, when 
from a patriot he becomes a courtier, 
yet it may be aſſerted, and will re- 
dound to the honour of Dr. Swift, 
that when he roſe into the confidence 
and eſtcem of thoſe great men, who 
ſat at the helm of 1 during the 
laſt years of queen Anne's reign, he 
ſcarce ever loſt himſelf, or grew gid- 
dy by fulneſs of power, or the ex- 
alted ation of frequently appearing 
in the confidence — —. of the 
firſt miniſter, he may have been car- 
ned away by paſſion, or may have 
erred in judgment, but he was al- 
ways upright in his intentions. There 
is ſcarce any material circumſtance 
to be found relating to his life - 
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the year 170, till the change of the uſeful he was to the eee 
miniſtry in the year 1710, during in general, and in one of his letters 
which interval, he worked hard to he mentions, that the place of hiſ- 
undermine the whigs, and to open toriographer was preſerved for him; 
a way for the tories to the queen, but there 1s reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
His intimacy with lord Oxford com- he flattered himſelf too highly; at 
menced, as may be deduced from his leaſt it is very evident, that he re- 
works, in October 1709. ln a poem mained without preferment till the 
written in 1713, he ſays, year 1713, when he was made dean 


* of St. Patrick's. In point of power 
Tu _m—_ ſee) three years and and revenue, ſuch a deanery might 


(Oftober next will make it four) appear no inconſiderable promotion; 


Nace Harley bid me fr atnnd, but to an ambitious mind, whoſe 


And choſe me for an humble friend. B 4 2 ha ky 


And again, in another poem written dom muſt appear only an honoura- 
in this ſame year, ble and profitable baniſnment. There 


My lord would carry on the jeſt Is great reaſon to * chat the 
And down to Windior take his gueſt. temper of Swift might occaſion his 


Engliſh friends to wiſh him happil 
* uch admires the place and — properly promoted at a Jiftance 


His ſpirit was ever untractable, the 
And longs to be a canon there. — of his genius irregular. He 
A canon! that's a plate too rl aſſumed more the airs of a patron 
No, doctor, you be a dean. than a friend. He affocted rather 
By this laſt quotation, and by num- to dictate than adviſe. He was e- 
berleſs other inſtances in his works, lated with the appearance of enjoy- 
it ſeems undeniable, that a ſettle- ing miniſterial confidence. He en- 
ment in England was the conſtant joyed the ſhadow: the ſubſtance was 
object of Dr. Swift's ambition; ſo detained from him. Reflections of 
that his promotion to a deanery in this kind will account for his miſ- 
Ireland, was rather a diſappointment fing an Englith  brſhoprick, a diſ- | 
than a reward, as appears in many appointment which he imagined 
expreſſions in his letters to Mr. Gay he owed to a joint * 
and Mr. Pope. In the year 1709, made againſt him to the queen 
the character of Dr. Swift, as an au- by Dr. Sharp, then archbiſhop of 
thor, was perfectly eſtabliſhed, and York, and by a lady of the higheft 
as Homer 1ays of Ulyſſes: he could rank and character. Archbiſo 
A a beggar among beggars, and Sharp, according to Dr. Swift's 
a king among kings. From the y. account, had repreſented him to the 
1710, to the lateſt period of queen queen, as a perſon who was not a 
Anne, we find him fighting on the hriſtian ; the great lady had ſup- 
ſide of the miniſters, and maintain- ported the aſperſion; and the q. 
ing their cauſe in pamphlets, poems, upon ſuch aſſurances, had given a- 
and weekly papers. A man always 2 the biſhoprick contrary to her 
appears of more conſequence to him- firſt intentions. Swift kept himſelf 
ſelf, than he is in reality to any o- indeed within ſome tolerable bounds 
ther perſon. Such perhaps was the when he ſpoke of the queen: but 
caſe of Dr. Swift. He ſaw himſelf his indignation knew no limits, 
indulged by the ſmiles of the earl of when he mentioned the archbiſhop 
Oxford in particular, and knew how or the lady, Dr, Swift had little 
CES PY reaſon 
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reaſon to rejoice in the land where 
his lot had fallen; for upon his ar- 


rival in Ireland to take poſſeſſion of 


his deanery, he found the violence 
of party reigning in that kingdom 

to the higheſt degree. The common 
mower were taught to look upon 

im as a jacobite, and they pro- 
ceeded ſo far in their deteſtations as 
to throw ſtones at him as he paſſed 
through the ſtreets. The chapter of 
St. Patrick's, like the reſt of the 
kingdom, received him with great 
reluctance. They thwarted him in 
every particular he propoſed. He 
was avoided as a peſtilence, oppoſed 
as an invader, ve | marked out as an 
enemy to his country. Such was his 
firſt reception as dean of St. Pa- 
trick's. F ewer talents and leſs firm- 
neſs, muſt have yielded to ſuch vio- 
lent oppoſition. But ſo ſtrange are 
the revolutions of this world, that 
Dr. Swift, who was now the deteſ- 
tation of the Iriſh rabble lived to 
govern them with an abſolute ſway. 
His firſt ſtep was to reduce to reaſon 
and obedience, his reverend bre- 
thren of the chapter of St. Patrick's 
in which he ſucceeded ſo well, an 
ſo ſpeedy, that in a ſhort time aſter 
his arrival, not one member of that 
body offered to contradict him, even 
in trifles, On the contrary, they 
keld him in the higheſt veneration. 
Swift made no longer a ſlay in Ire- 
land, in the year 1713, than was re- 
quiſite to eſtabliſh himſelf a dean, 
and to paſs through certain cuſtoms, 
and formalitics, or to uſe his own 
words, 


Thrauch all vexations, 

Pater ts, . abjurations, 

Firſt- fruits, and tenths, and chapter- 
treats, 

Dues, payments, fees, demands, and 


cheats. 


During the time of theſe ceremo- 
nies, he kept a conſtant correſpon- 
dchce With lis friends in England : 
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all of whom were eminent, in either 
birth, ſtation or abilities. In the 
beginning of the year 1714, Swift 
returned to England. He found his 
great friends at the helm, much dil. 
united among themſelves, He faw 
the queen declining in her health, 
and diſtreſſed in her ſituation. The 
part which he had to act upon this 
occaſion, was not ſo difficult as it 
was diſagreeable; he exerted all his 
ſcill to reunite the miniſters. As ſoon 
as Swift found his pains fruitleſs, he 
retired to a friend's houſe in Berk- 
ſhire, where he remained till the 
* death, an event which fixed 

e period of his views in England, 
and made him return as faft as pot- 
fible to his deanery in Ireland, load- 
ed with grief and diſcontent. From 
the year 1714, till he 2 in 
1720, as a: champion for Ireland 
againſt Wood's halfpence, his ſpi- 
rit of politics and patriotiſm, was 
kept cloſely confined within his own 
brealt. is attendance upon the 
public ſervice of the church was're- 
gular and uninterrupted : and, in- 
deed, regularity was peculiar to him 
in all his actions, even in the moſt 
trifling. His works, from the year 
1714, to the year 1720, are few in 
number, and of ſmall importance. 
Poems to Stella, and trifles to Dr. 
Sheridan fill up a great part of that 
period. In the year 1720, he be- 
gan to reaſſume the character of a 
political writer. A ſmall pamphlet 
in defence of the Iriſh manufacto- 
ries, was ſuppoſed to be his firſt eſ- 


ſay in Ireland in that kind of vrit- 


11g : and to that pamphlet, he ow- 
ed the turn of the popular tide in his 
favour- His fayings of wit and hu- 
mour had been handed about, and 
repeated from time to time among 
the people. They were adapted to 
the underſtanding, and pleated the 
imagination, of the vulgar; and he 
was now looked on in a new light, 
aud diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 

dean. 
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dean. The pamphlet, pro 

the univerſal be of the 15 2 
nufacture within the kingdom, had 
captivated all hearts. — little 
pieces of poetry to the ſame pur- 
poſe, were no leſs acceptable and en- 
gaging, nor was the dean's attach- 
ment to the true intereſt of Ireland 
any longer doubted. His patrio- 
tiſm was as manifeſt as his wit; 
he was looked upon with pleaſure 
and reſpect as he paſſed through the 
greets; and had attained to to high 
a degree of popularity, as to be- 
come the arbitrator in diſputes a- 
mong his neighbours. But the po- 
pular affection which the dean had 
hitherto acquired, may be faid not 
to have been univerſal, till the pub- 
lication of the Drapier's Letters, 
which made all ranks and profeſſions 
unanimous in his applauſe. The 
occaſion of thoſe letters is too well 
known to need any place here. At 
the ſound of the Drapiers trumpet a 
vaſt ſpirit aroſe among people of all 
ranks and denominations. The pa- 
piſt, the fanatic, the whig and the 
tory, all liſted themſelves under the 
banner of the Drapier. Never was 
any name beſtowed with more uni- 
verſal approbation, than the name 
of the Drapier was beſtowed upon 
the dean, who had no ſooner aſſum- 
ed it, than he became the idol of 
Ireland, even to a degree of devo- 
tion, and bumpers were poured forth 
to the Drapier, as large and as fre- 
quent as to the glorious and immor- 
tal memory of king William III. 
Acclamations and vows for his pro- 
ſperity attended him where -ever he 
went, and his effigies was painted 
in every ſtreet in Dublin. He was 
conſulted in all points relating to 
domeſtic policy in general, and to 


the trade of Ireland in particular; 


but he was more immediately look- 
ed on as the legiſlator of the wea- 
vers, who frequently came to him 
in a body, to receive his advice in 


- 
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ſertling the rates of their manufac- 
tures, and the wages of their jour- 
neymen, When elections were de 
pending for the city of Dublin, ma- 
ny corporations reſuſed to declare 
themſelves, till they had conſulted 
his ſentiments and inclinations. We 
have now conducted the dean thro” 
the moſt intereſting circumſtances of 
his life to the fatal period wherein 


he was utterly deprived of his rea- 


ſon, a loſs which he often ſeemed to 
foreſee, and prophetically lamented 
to his friends. The total depriva- 
tion of his ſenſes came upon him by 
degrees. In the year 1736, he was 
ſeized with a violent fit of giddineſs, 
he was at that time writing a ſatiri- 
cal poem, called The Legion Club ; 
but he found the effects of his gid- 
dineſs ſo dreadful, that he left the 
poem unfiniſhed, and never after- 
wards attempted a compoſition of 
any length, either in verſe or proſe : 
however, his converſation ſtill re- 
mained the ſame: lively and ſevere ; 
but his memory gradually grew 
worſe and worſe, and as that de- 
creaſed, he grew every day more 
fretful and impatient. From the y. 
1739, to the y. 1744, his paſſions 


ou ſo violent and ungovernable, 


is memory became fo decayed, and 
his reaſon ſo depraved, that the ut- 
molt precautions were taken to pre- 
vent all ſtrangers from approaching 
him: for till then, he had not ap- 
peared totally incapable of converſa- 
tion: early in the year 1742, the 
ſmall remains of his underſtanding 
became entirely confuſed, and the 
violence of his rage increaſed abſo- 
lutely to a degree of madneſs. In this 
miſerable ſtate, he ſeemed to be ap- 
pointed as a proper inhabitant of his 
own hoſpital : eſpecially as from an 
outrageous lunatic, he ſunk into a 
quiet ſpeechleſs idiot; and dragged 
out the remainder of his life in that 
helpleis ſituation. He died towards 
the latter end of October 1745. The 
"FM man- 
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manner of his death was eaſy with- 
out the leaſt pang or convulſion; e- 
ven the rattling in his throat was 
. ſcarce ſufficient to give any alarm to 
| his attendants, till within ſome very 
little time before he expired. Swift 
certainly forcſaw his fate. He was 
often heard to lament the ſtate of 
childhood and idiotiſm, to which 
ſome of the greateſt men of the na- 
tion were reduced before their death. 
He mentioned as examples within his 
own time, the duke of Marlborough 
and lord Somers: and when he cited 
theſe melancholy inſtances it was 
always with a heavy ſigh, and with 
great apparent uneaſineſs, as if he 
el an impulſe of what was to hap- 
| to him before he died. He left 
is whole fortune, ſome few legacies 
excepted, which was about twelve 
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% who has more occaſion for it,” 
Theſe are ſo many impreſſions of hi; 
turn, and way of thinking; and 
there is no doubt, that the perſons 


thus diſtinguiſhed, look upon theſe 


inſtances, as affectionate memorials of 
his friendſhip, and as tokens of the 
jocoſe manner, in which he treated 
them during his life-time. His po- 
em of the greateſt length is Cadeau 
and 22 ; the life of this lady 
we ſhall give the reader after that of 
Stella. Dr. Swift's works were ve⸗ 
ryelegantly publiſhed by Dr. Hawk(- 
worth, in 6 vols. 4to. and 12 vols. 
8vo, in 1754. | 

STELLA, her real name was 
Johnſon, but as Dr. Swift always 
mentioned her under the former, we 
bave choſe to follow his example. 
She was daughter of Sir William 


thouſand pounds, to the building of Temple's ſteward, and the concealed 


an hoſpital for idiots and lunatics. 
As to his works, lord Corke has gi- 
ven a very nice and critical account 
of them in his Remarks on the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Swift, from 
which this life is extracted. Dr. 
Swift's will, like all his other writ- 
ings, is drawn up in his own pecu- 
liar manner; even in ſo ſerious a 
compoſition he cannot help indulg- 
ing himſelf (in leaving legacies that 
carry with them an air of raillery 
and jeſt. He diſpoſes of his three 
hats, his beſt, ſecond beit, and third 
beſt beaver) with an ironical ſolem- 
nity that renders the bequeſts ridi- 
culous. He bequeaths, to Mr. 
„ John Grattan, a ſilver box, to 
& keepin it the tobacco which the 
« ſaid John uſually chewed, called 
« pigtail.” But his legacy to Mr. 
Robert Grattan is ſtill more extraor- 
dinary. Item, 1 bequeath to the 
&« reverend Mr. Robert Grattan, 
„ prebendary of St. Audeon's, my 
« ſtrong box, on condition of his 
giving the tole vie of the ſaid box 
« to his brother, Dr. james Grattan, 
% during the lic of the iaid doctor, 


but undoubted wife of Dr. Swift. 
Sir William Temple bequeathed her 
in his will one — pounds, as 
an acknowledgement of her father“ 
faithful ſervices, How long ſhe re- 
mained in England, or whether ſhe 
made more journies than one to Ire- 
land after fir William Temple's 
death is not known; but if our in- 
formation is right, the was married 
to Dr. Swift in the year 1716, by 
Dr. Aſhe, then biſhop of Clogher. 
Stella was a molt amiable woman, 
in mind and perſon. She had an e- 
levated underſtanding, with all the 
delicacy and ſoftneſs of her own ſex. 


Her voice, however ſweet in itſelf, 


was {ill rendered more harmonious 
by what ſhe ſaid. Her wit was poig- 
nant without ſeverity. Her man- 
ners were, humane, polite, eaſy, and 
unreſerved. Where-ever ſhe came 
ſhe attracted attention and eſteem. 
As virtue was ker guide in morality, 
ſincerity was her guide in religion. 
She was conſtant, but not oſtenta- 
tious in her devotions. She was re- 
markably prudent in her converſa- 
on. She had great {ill in 
at. 
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and was perfectly well verſed in all 
arts that compoſe a lady's leiſure. 
Her wit allowed her a fund of per- 
tual chearfulneſs: her prudence 
Ext that chearfulneſs within * 
limits, ſhe exactly anſwered the 
ſcription of Penelope in Homer. 


A woman lovelieft of the lovely kind, 
In body perfect, and complete in 
mind. 


Such was Stella; and yet with all 
theſe accompliſhments, ſhe never 
could prevail upon Dr. Swift to ac- 
knowledge her openly as his wife. 
A great genius mult tread in unbea- 
ten paths, and deviate from the com- 
mon road of life : otherwiſe, ſurely a 
diamond of ſo much luſtre might have 
been publicly produced, although it 
had been fixed in the collet of ma- 
trimony : but the flaw which in Dr. 
Swift's eye reduced the value of 
ſuch a jewel, was the ſervile ſtate of 
her father, who, as has been before 
ſaid, was a menial ſervant to fir W, 
Temple. Dr. Swift and Mrs. John- 
fon, continued the ſame ceconomy 
of life after marriage, which they 
had purſued before it. They lived 
in ſeparate houſes ; he remaining at 
the deanery, ſhe, in lodgings at a 
diſtance from him, and on the other 
ſide of the Liffy. Nothing appeared 
in their behaviour inconſiſtent with 
decorum, or beyond the limits of 
platonic love. They converſed like 
friends, but they induſtriouſly took 
care to ſummon witneſſes of their 
converſation: a rule to which th 

adhered fo ſtrictly, that it would be 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to prove 
that they had ever been together 
without a third perſon, A conduct 
ſo extraordinary, always gives room 
tor various comments and reflec- 
tions: but however unaccountable 
this renunciation of marriage rites 
may appear to the world, it certain- 
ly aroſe not from any conſciouſneſs 
of too near a conſanguinity between 
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them, although the general voice 
of fame was willing to make them 
both the natural children of fir Wil- 
liam Temple. There is great reaſon 
to believe, that Swift was not of 


that opinion; becauſe the ſame falſe 


ride that induced him to deny the 
egitimate daughter of an obſcure 
ſervant, might have prompted him 
to own the natural daughter of fo 
eminent a man as fir William Tem- 
ple. It may be imagined, that a wo- 
man of Stella's dehcacy muſt repine 
at ſuch an extraordi ſituation. 
The outward honours which ſhe re- 
ceived are as frequently beſtowed on 
a miſtreſs as a wife. She was ab- 
ſolutely virtuous, and yet was oblig- 
ed to ſubmit toall the 8 of 
vice, except in the preſence of thoſe 
few people, who were witneſſes of 
the cautious manner in which ſhe 
lived with her huſband, who ſcorn- 
ed oven to be married like any other 
man. Inward anxiety aft: 
degrees the calmneſs of her mi 
and the ſtrength of her body. She 
began to decline in her health in 
the year 1724, and from the firſt 
ſymptoms of decay, ſhe rather haſ- 
tened than ſhrunk back in the de- 
ſcent; tacitly pleaſed to find her 


footſteps tending to that place, where 
they neither marry, nor are given 


in marriage. She died towards the 
end of January 1727, or 1728, ab» 
ſolutely . by the peculiari- 
ty of her fate; a fate which perhaps 
ſhe could not have incurred by an 
alliance with any other perſon in the 

world. - 
VANESSA, the heroine 2 
em compoſed by Dr. Swift, intitled, 
Cadenus and Vaneſſa, the longeſt e- 
ver compoſed by him, it is of a ve- 
ry extraordinary nature, and upon a 
very extraordinary ſubject; as a po- 
em, it is excellent in its kind, and 
admirably conducted. Vaneſſa's real 
name was Eſther Vanhomrigh; 
pronounced Vannumery ; ſhe was 
one 
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one of the daughters of Bartholo- 
mew Vanhomrigh, a Dutch mer- 
chant of Amſterdam ; who, upon 
the revolution, went into Ireland, 
and was appointed by king William 
a commiſſioner of the revenue, Her 
mother, whoſe name is forgot, was 
born in Ireland, of very mean ex- 
traction. The Dutch merchant, by 
arſimony and prudence, had col- 
ected a fortune of about fixteen 
thouſand pounds: he bequeathed an 
equal divifion of it to his wife and 
his four children, of which two were 
ſons and two were daughters. 'The 
ſons, after the death of their father, 
travelled abroad. The eldeſt died 
beyond ſea, and the youngeſt ſur- 
viving his brother my a ſhort time, 
Hole patrimony fell to his two 
ſiſters Eſther and Mary. With this 
increaſe of wealth, and with heads 
and hearts elated by affluence, and 
unreſtrained by foreſight or diſcre- 
tion, the widow Vanhomrigh and 
Her two daughters quitted their own 
country, in order to partake of the 
more luxurious pleaſures of the Eng- 
Hf court. During their reſidence at 
London, they lived in a courſe of 
prodigality that far exceeded the li- 
mits of their income, and reduced 
them to preat diſtreſs, in the midft 
of which the mother died, and the 
two daughters haftened back in all 
ſecrecy to Ireland, beginning their 
journey of a Sunday, to avoid the 
Interruption and the importunity of 
the bailiffs, who are not only ſworn 
enemies to wit and gaiety, but whoſe 


tyranny, although it could not have 


reached the deit;ed Vaneſſa, might 
have been very fatal to Eſther Van- 
homrigh. Within two years aſter 
their arrival in Ireland, Mary, the 
youngeſt fiſter, died, and the ſmall 


remains of the ſhipwreckt fortune 


centered in Vaneſſa. Vaneſſa was 
exceſſively vain. The character gi- 
ven of her by Cadenus is fine paint- 
ing, but, in general, fictitious. She 
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was fond of dreſs: impatient to be 
admired: very romantic in her turn 
of mind: ſuperior, in her own opi- 
nion, to all her ſex: full of pert- 
neſs, gaiety, and ptide : not with, 
out ſome agreeable accompliſhments, 
but far from being either beautiful 
or genteel: ambitious at any rate to 
be eſteemed a wit ; and with that 
view, always affecting to keep com- 
pany with wits: a great reader, and 
a violent admirer o try: happy 
in the thoughts of being reputed 
Swift's concubine : but ſtill aiming 
and intending to be his wife, By 
nature haughty, and diſdainful, look- 
ing with the pity of contempt upon 
her inferiors, and with the ſmiles of 
ſelf-approbation upon her equals; 
but upon Dr. Swift with the eyes of 
love. Her love was founded 1n va- 
nity, or rather in taſte, His own 
lines are the beſt proof of this aſſer- 


tion. 


Cadenus, many things had writ; 
Vaneſſa, much eſteemed his wit, 
And call'd for his poctic works; 
Mean time the boy in ſecret lurks, 
And while the book was in her hand, 
The urchin, from his private ſtand, 
Took aim, aud ſhot with all his 
ſtrength 
A dart of ſuch prodigious length; 
It pierc'd the feeble volume thro), 
And deep transfix'd her boſom too. 
Some lines more moving than the 
reſt. 
Stuck to the point that pierc'd her 
breaſt ; 
And borne directly to her heart, 


With pains unknown inceeas'd the 


ſmart. 

Vaneſſa, not in years a ſcore, 
Dreams of a gown of forty-four; 
Imaginary charms can find. 

In eyes, with reading almoſt blind: 
Cadenus now no more appears 
Declin'd in health, advanc'd in years: 
She fancies muſic in his tongue, 
Nor ſurther looks, but thinks him 
young, "The 
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The poem itſelf is dated in the year 
1713, when Swift was in his meri- 
d:an altitude; favoured by the cour- 
tiers, flattered, feared, and admir- 
ed by the greateſt men in the nation. 


By the verſes already Cited, it may 


be preſumed, that the lady was firſt 
ſmitten with the fame and character 
of Cadenus, and afterwards with his 
perſon, Her firſt thoughts purſued 
a phantom. Her latter paſſion de- 
fired a ſubſtance, The manner in 
which ſhe diſcovered her inclinations, 
is poctically deſcribed in theſe lines: 


She own'd the wand'ring of her 
thoughts 

But he muſt anſwer for her faults. 

She well remember'd, to her coſt, 

That all his leſſons were not loſt. 

Two maxims ſhe could fill 2 

And ſad experience taught their 
uſe: 

That virtue pleas'd by being ſhown, 

Knows nothing which it not 
own : ; 

Can make us, without fear, diſcloſe 

Our inmoſt ſecrets to our foes : 

That common forms were not de- 


ſign'd a 
Directors to a noble mind. 
Now, ſaid the nypmh, to let you ſee, 
My actions with your rules agree; 
That I can vulgar forms deſpiſe; 
And have no ſecrets to diſguiſe, 
I knew, by what you ſaid and writ, 
How dang'rous things were men of 
wit ; 
You caution'd me againſt their 
charms, 
But never gave me equal arms: 
Your leſſons found the weakeſt part, 
Aim'd at the head but reach'd the 
heart. 


Suppoſing this account to be true, 
and there is ſcarcely room to think 
it otherwiſe, it is evident, that the 
fair Vaneſſa had made a ſurpriſing 
progreſs in the philoſophic doctrines, 
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which ſhe had received from her pre- 


ceptor. His rules were certainly of 
a moſt extraordinary kind. He 
taught her, that vice, as ſoon as it 
defied ſhame, was immediately 
changed into virtue. That vulgar 
forms were not binding. upon cer- 
tain choice ſpirits, to whom either 
the writings or the perſons of men 
of wit were acceptable. She heard 
the leſſons with attention, and im- 
bibed the philoſophy with eagerneſs. 
The maxims ſuited her exalted turn 
of mind. She imagined that if the 
theory appeared ſo charming, the 

ractice muſt be much more delight- 
fal The cloſe connection of ſoul 
and body ſeemed to require, in the 
eye of a female philoſopher, that 
each ſhould fucceed the other in all 
pleaſurable enjoyments. The for- 
mer had been ſufficiently regaled, 
why muſt the latter remain unſatisſi- 
ed? Nature, faid Vaneſſa, ab- 
% hors a vacuum, and Nature 
c ought always to be obeyed.” She 
had communicated theſe fentiments 
to her tutqr, but he ſeemed not to 
comprehend her meaning, nor to 
conceive the diſtinctio rationis that 
had taken riſe in his own ſchool. He 
anſwered her in the non-eſſential 
mode, He talked of friendſhip, of 
the delights of reaſon, of gratitude, 
reſpect and eſteem. He almoſt 
preached upon virtue, and he mut- 
tered ſome indiſtint phraſes con- 
cerning chaſtity. So unaccountable 
a conduct in Cadenus may be thought 
rather to proceed from defects in 
nature, than from the ſcrupulous dif- 


ficulties of 2 tender conſcience. Such 


a ſuppoſition will appear ſtill more 
ſtrong, if we recollect the diſtant 
manner in which Swift cohabited 
with Stella, colder, if poſſible, after 
than before ſhe was his wife: and 
there are ſome of his own lines to 
be recollected, that ſeem to confirm 
the ſurmiſe, as they ſeem to confirm 

an 
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an inſinuation againſt Vaneſſa, not 


2 ſo much intended to wound 
her reputation, as to ſave his own. 


But what ſucceſs Vaneſſa met 

Is to the world a ſecret yet. 

Whether the nymph, to pleaſe her 
ſwain, 

Talks in a high romantic ſtrain; 

Or whether he at laſt deſcends, 

To act with leſs ſeraphic ends; 

Or ond the buſineſs, whe- 
ther 

They temper love, and books to- 
gether, 

Muſt never to mankind be told, 

Nor ſhall the conſcious mule unfold. 


It is impoſſible to read this cruel 
hint without great indignation a- 
ainſt the * — muſe, eſpecial- 
y as it is the finiſhing ſtroke of a 
picture which was already drawn in 
too looſe a garment, and too un- 
guarded a poſture. In this inſtance 
it is to be feared, the dean. muſt re- 
main inexcuſeable. Vaneſſa, in 
ſome time aſter the death of her ſiſ- 
ter, retired to Selbridge, a ſmall 
houſe and eſtate that had been pur- 
chaſed by her father, within ten 
miles of Dublin; ipleen and difap- 
; 3 were the companions of 
r ſolitude. The narrowneſs of her 
income, the coolneſs of her lover, 
the loſs of her reputation, all con- 
tributed to make — miſerable, and 
to increaſe the frenſical diſpoſition of 
her mind. In this melancholy ſitu- 
ation, ſhe remained ſeveral years, 
during which time, Cadenus viſited 
her frequently. Their particular con- 
verſation as it paſſed without wit- 
neſſes, muſt ſor ever remain un- 
known: but in general, it is cer- 
tain, ſhe often preſſed him to marry 
her. His anſwers were oftener turus 
of wit than poſitive denials; till at 
laft, being unable to ſuſtain her load 
of miſery any longer, ſhe writ a ve- 


ry tender epiſtle to Cadenus, inſiſt- 
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ing peremptorily upon as ſerious an 


anſwer, and an immediate aCcept- 
ance, or abſolute refuſal of her as 
his wife. His reply was delivered 
by his own hand. He brought it 
with him when he made his final 
viſit at Selbridge: and throwi 
down the letter upon her table, wi 
Px paſſion, haſtened back to his 
orſe, carrying in his countenance 
the frown of anger and indignation. 
Dr. Swift had a natural ſeverity of 
face, which even his ſmiles could 
ſcarce ſoften, or his utmoſt gaiety 
render placid or ſerene :' but when 
that ſternneſs of viſage was increaſ- 
ed by rage, it is ſcarce poſſible to 
imagine * or features, that car- 
ried in them more terror or auſteri- 
ty. Vaneſſa had ſeen him in all tem- 
pers, and from the outward appear» 
ance, ſhe gueſſed at the inward con- 
tents of the letter. She read it with 
as much reſolution as the preſent cru- 
elty of her fate, and the raging pride 
of her heart, would permit. She 
found herſelf entirely diſcarded from 
his friendſhip and converſation. Her 
offers were treated with inſolence 
and diſdain, She met with re- 
proaches inſtead of love, and with 


tyranny inſtead of aſfection. She did 


not ſurvive many days the letter 
delivered to her by Cadenus, hut 
during that ſhort interval, ſhe was 
ſuficiently compoſed, to cancel 2 
will made in Swift's favour, and to 
make another, wherein ſhe left her 
fortune (which by long retirement 
was in ſome meaſure retrieved) to 
her two executors, Dr. Berkeley, 
late biſhop of Cloyne, and Mr. Mar- 
mall, one of the king's ſerjeants at 
law. She had choſen Mr. Marſhall, 
not only as he had an excellent cha- 
racter, but as he was her relation. She 
had little perſonal acquaintance with 
Dr. Berkeley; his virtues and his 
genius were univerſally known; yet 
other motives induced her perhaps 
do appoint him a joint executor: in 


ſuch 
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ſuch an appointment, ſhe probably 
deſigned groom the ride of Dr. 
Switt, by letting him fee, that in 
her laſt thoughts, ſhe preferred a 
ſtranger before him, Thus periſh- 
ed at Selbridge, under all the ago- 
nies of deſpair, Mrs. Eſther Van- 
homrigh; a miſerable example of 
an ill ſpent life, fantaſtic wit, viſio- 
nary ſchemes, and female weakneſs. 
SYDENHAM (Dr. Thomas) b. 
in 1624, at 1 Eagle in Dor- 
ſetſhice, where his father William 
Sydenham, eſq; had a large fortune. 
Under whoſe care he was educated, 
is entirely unknown. Art the age of 
13, 164.2, hecommenced a commoner 
of Magdalen-hall at Oxon, where, 
probably, he continued not a great 
while ; nor is it known in what ſtate 
of life he engaged, nor where he re- 
fided during that long ſcene of pub- 
lic commotion, the civil war. It is, 
indeed, reported, that he had a 
commiſſion in the king's army, but 
no account is given of his mil 
conduct; nor are we told what ran 
he obtained whilſt in the army, nor 
on what occaſion he retired from it. 
The profeſſion of arms, however, 
could engroſs but few of Mr. Syden- 
ham's years, for in 1648 he obtained 
at Oxford the d of bachelor of 
phyſic ; for which it maſt have been 
neceſſary to ſpend ſome time in pro- 
perly qualifying himſelf. That he 
engaged in the practice of phyſic (as 
ſir Richard Blackmore and others 
would have it) without any acquaint- 
ance with the theory, is undoubted- 
ly falſe; for he declares that after 
he had, in purſuance of a converſa- 
tion with Dr. Cox, de:ermined upon 
the practice of phyſic, ** he appli- 
« ed himſelf in earneſt to it, and 
N = ſeveral years in the univer- 
* ſity before he began to practiſe in 
London.“ Nor was he fatisfied 
with the opportunities of knowle 
which Oxford afforded, but travelled 
to Montpellier, at that time the moſt 


SYD f 
celebrated ſchool of phyſic: ſo far 
was he from any contempt of acade- 
mical inſtitutions ; ſe far from think- 
ing it reaſonable to learn phyſic from 
experience alone; which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be made at the hazard of 
life. Opinions that have too much 
incouraged indolence in ſore, and 
pride in others; and that reliance 
on natural ſagacity, that would ſpare 
them the labour of accurate reading 
and tedious inquiry : Weakly ima- 

ining, that a man not lefs eminent 
tor — higheſt d of ſkill in his 
profeſſion, than for his integrity, 
practiſed medicines by 8 
grew wiſe only by murder. When 
thought hamfelf qualified for a 

| he fixed his reſidence in 
eſtminſter, where he enjoyed the 
greateſt afluence of practice for ma- 
ny years. Thoſe methods of which 
his ſagacity had firſt conjectured, his 
experience afterwards confirmed the 
ſucceſs; and he drew up his writ- 
ings, which have been ever ſince 


conſidered as the chief guides of 
phyſic. That they might uſeful 


to a greater extent, he procured 
them to be put into Latin, partly by 
Dr. Mapletoft, and partly by Mr. 
Havers of Cambridge. It is a me- 
lancholy reflection, that they who 
have obtained the hipheſt reputation, 
by preſerving or reſtoring the health 
of others,, are themſelves often hur- 
ried away before the natural decline 
of life; or paſs many of their years 
under the torments of thoſe diſtem- 
pers, which they -profeſs to relieve. 
Of this number was Sydenham, 
whoſe health to fail in the 
52d year of his age, by the frequent 
attacks of the ACCOmpani 
with the ſtone in the kidneys. At- 
ter a life uſefully employed, he died 
at his houſe in Pall-Mall, December 
29, 1689, and was buried in the 
church of St. James's, Weſtminſter, 
leaving the character of an amiable, 
benevolent, communicative, religious 
I man. 
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man. Dr. Swan has given the world 
a new tranſlation of this great man's 
works, in 1 vol. 8 vo, illuſtrated with 
valuable notes, explanatory and 
practical. 

SYLLA (Lucius Cornelius) was 
of a diſtinguiſhed family among the 
partricians of Rome, but that branch 
from which he ſprung was poor, and 
had for a long time lived in obſcu- 


rity; however, he received a good 


education, and was very learned: 
he, at firſt, ſerved in Africa, under 
Marius, with whom, a little after, he 
was at variance: afterward he ob- 
tained the prztorſhip, and other 
employments, and arrived at length 
at the conſulſhip. Having been 
charged with the Aſiatic war, Ma- 
rius could not bear his being pre- 
ferred before him. His thirſt of 
rule, jealouſy and hatred, made him 
take up arms againſt Sylla, and he 
brouglit it about to deprive him of 
the command of the armies: but 
the troops who were attached to Syl- 
la would not obey any other gene- 
ral, knocked down two tribunes, 
which Marius had ſent to them, and 
delired Sylla to lead thein to Rome, 
that they might exterminate his e- 
nemies. Sylla, in conſequence of 
this, marched to Rome, at the 
head of ſix legions, and entered 
ſword in hand. His firſt care was 
to prevent their committing any diſ- 
order; he then ſet about reſtoring 
the authority of the ſenate and the 
partricians, and got himſelf re-eſta- 
bliſhed in the command Marius had 
deprived him of. Atter having re- 
gulated every thing, he departed 
with his troops, marched into 
Greece, attacked Athens, took it, 
and gained three victories ſucceſ- 
fively over the generals of Mithin- 
dates. Nevertheleſs, the troubles 
increaſing at Rome, Sylla's houic 
was pulled down, his effects con- 
fſcated, and himſelf declared an c- 
nemy of the commonwealth. Sylla 
however was not willing to inte: 
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rupt ſchemes for carrying on the 


war, and made preparations for 
marching into Aſia. As ſoon as he 


had croſſed the Helleſpont, the peo- 


"= flocked from all parts to increaſe 
is army, and ſeveral cities advanc- 
ed large ſums of money to maintain 
them, He took ſeveral places from 
Mithridates : and ſome affairs call- 
ing him, as ſoon as poſlible, into 
ay, he could not determine upon 
it, till he had reduced this prince to 
ſue for peace. After having con- 
cluded a peace upon his own terms, 
he marched againſt Fimbria, and by 
his addreſs, enticed away his troops 
from him. As a puniſhment to the 
cities of Aſia, who had taken part 
againſt the Romans, Sylla demand- 
- of them 20000 talents ; and hay- 
ing left Murena to command in A- 
ſia, he marched with his army to 
Italy. As he * through Athens, 
he got into his hands the originals 
of the works of Ariſtotle, which for 
130 years that this philoſopher had 
been dead, were very much neglected, 
and depoſited them in the library he 
had at Rome. Sylla was joined in 
the campania by ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction, who had been proſcrib- 
ed; and Cneius Pompeius, afterw 

known by the name of Tempe the 
Great, went over to him with three 
legions of the March of Ancora, the 
people of which he had gained over. 
Sylla received him with great ho- 
nours, and gave him the title of im- 
perator, He conceived a particular 
affection for him, and was the firlt 
author of his fortunes. Neverthe- 


leſs, as his enemies were ſuperior to 


him, he had recourſe to cunning and 
intrigues. He got them to conſent 
to a ſuſpenſion of arms, by means 
of which, he, by his ſecret emiſſaries, 
enticed away a great number of the 
enemy's ſoldiers. He then beat young 
Marius, forced him to ſhut himſelf 
up in Præneſte, where he imme- 
diately beſieged him. After having 
bleckaded the city, ke marched to. 

ward 
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ward Rome with a detachment. He 
entered it, and confined his vengeance 
to making a public ſale of the 
effects of thoſe who had fled from it. 
He then returned to Præneſte, and 
made himſelf maſter of it. The ci- 
ty was given up to be plundered, and 
ew of the Romans of Marius's par- 
ty eſcaped the cruelty of the con- 
queror. Sylla having thus ſubdued 
his enemies, entered Rome at the. 
head of his troops. They ſoon 
were made ſenſible that his mildneis 
and moderation was the effect of po- 
licy. The firſt ſpecimen he gave 
them of his cruelty was the murder- 
ing 6000 priſoners, who ſurrendered 
to him, upon his giving them his 
word to incorporate them into his 
legions. This maſſacre was followed 
by that dreadfal proſcription, the ve- 
ry recital of which makes one ſhud- 
der with horror. Eighty ſenators, 
1600 knights, and an infinite num- 
ber of rich citizens were put to 
death by his order. This barbarian 
having got himſelf declared perpe- 
tual dictator, made new laws, abro- 
gated the old ones, and changed the 
form of the government to his own 
mind. Some time after he renewed 
the peace with Mithridates, beſtow- 
ed the title of t upon Pom- 
pey, and deprived him of the dicta- 
torſhip. He then retired to a houſe 
in the country of Puzzuoli, where 
he plunged into debauchery. He 
died of the louſy diſtemper 78 years 
before J. C. aged 60. 

STUART (Henry) p. of Wales, 
eldeſt ſon of k. James 1. by q.Anne of 
Denmark, was born at the caſtle of 
Striveling or Stirling in Scotland, on 
February 19, 1593-4, and baptized 
in Auguſt Silos in with great ſo- 
lemnity, the earl of Suſſex being pre- 
ſent as ambaſſador from queen Eli- 
zabeth, and others in the ſame capa- 
city from the king of Denmark, the 
d. of Brunſwick, and the ſtates of 
the United Provinces. He was then 
committed to the care of the earl of 
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Mar, aſſiſted by that earl's mother, 


under whom he continued till he 


was hve years of age, when he was 
placed under the tuition of Mr. A- 
dam Newton, afterwards his ſecre- - 


tary, by whoſe inſtructions he made 
a great progreſs in literature. About 


the age of nine he began to apply 
Eres of ad. 


himſelfto the manly exerciſes o 


ing, dancing, ſhooting, toſſing the 
ik - 2 performed 
with t ſkill and grace. Upon 


pike, &c. all which 
his father's acceſſion to the throne of 


England, he was brought by the q. + 


from Edinburgh to Windſor in June 
1603, where, July 2, he was inſtalled 
knight of the garter. In his 14th 
and 15th y. he ſhewed all the marks 
of a true judgment and excellent diſ- 
poſition. June 4, 1610, he was creat- 
ed pr. of Wales at Weſtm. in a moſt 
ſolemn and ificent manner. Be- 
ing now abſolute maſter of himſelf, 
he ſettled his houſhold under the pro- 
per officers, eſtabliſhing ſtrict orders 
throughout the ſame, and obſerving 
ſo good an œconomy, that he left 
his revenue increaſed ſeveral thou- 
ſand pounds a year. In the 17th and 
and 18th y. of his age he appeared 
a man, not only in ſtature, but like- 
wiſe 1n the abilities of mind, and ex- 
tent of knowledge, informing him- 
ſelf with great pains of every thing 
relating to che art of war both at ſea 
and land, as well as thoſe of peace. 
In 1612, a marriage being begun to 
be negociated for him with Chriſtina, 
2d daughter of Henry IV. king of 
France, the pr. wrote in July that y. 


to fir. T. Edmonds, the Engliſh am- 


baſſador at Paris, that if it ſhould be 
concluded upun worſe conditions 
than the king of Spain had obtained 
with the eldeſt daughter, it would be 
diſhonourable. And in another let- 
ter to that ambaſſador in Sept. follow - 
ing, he urged him to endeavour to 
unite the princes of the blood, and 
the heads of the proteſtant party in 
France, agaimſt the miniſters of that 
court, who ſcemed then iniuenced 
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by an implacable zeal for the popiſh 
intereſt. © If the princes of the 
blood, ſays his hi — and thoſe 
of the religion, 4 

© with the other firmly, and if there 
fall out no fractions amongſt them; 


« they may have a very great ſtroke 


in the greateſt and mportant 
< buſineſs of ſtate. As touching their 
intentions of removing from about 
the q. ſome private perſons, my o- 
« pinion is, that unleſs they be well 
« prepared for it, and go on further 
in preſerving of their own ſtate 
and fortunes againſtwhatſoever may 
fall out, after that they have ſet a 
foot that action, they will do them- 
ſelves wrong. For if the ſtate have 
* a ſuſpicion of their ſtirring hu- 
* mours, that action will fully aſſure 
© them of it; which will make them 
© clip their _ all they can, ftriv- 
ing to diſable them from being able 
© to do any thing hereafter. Where- 
fore, if you would cheriſh them in 
that humour, I think it would not 
© be hurtful for this ſtate. For if 
© there ſhould fall a great difference 
* amongſt them, as it hath been 
© heretofore, while thofe 2 —_ 
fighting together, a third dog might 
Y fall — — and — te = 
© of them on his fide, or at leaſt neu- 
© tral, might have a great ſhare a- 
© mongſt them. This, tho” you may 
* not do as an ambaſſador, yet you 
may do it as a private man, that 
© witheth their welfare, and the good 
of his own ſtate.” However, it ap- 

ars, that he did not at all interpoſe 
an affairs at home, from this ee 
in the ſame letter: as matters go 
© now here, I will deal in no buſi- 
« neſies of importance, for ſome re- 
© peas,” In October the ſame y. he 
fell fick,- and died at St. James's 
Nov. 6 following, and was interred 
Dec. 7, at Weftniiniter- Abbey. The 
— opinion of that time was, that 

is end was haſtened by poifon. It 
would be raſh to determine in fo 
nice a matter; yet the preſumption 


ſtick the one 
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ſeems too ſtrong to be buried in fi- 
lence; eſpecially. if we conſider the 
violent conteſts between him and 
Car, lord viſcount Rocheſter, after. 
wards earl of Somerſet, and the 
wicked practices of that implacable 
man. Befides, the pr. being of an 


_ temper, and having once de- 
red, that if ever he was king, he 


would not leave one of the familyof 


the Howards unpuniſhed ; 
therefore, as well as Rocheſter, 
who was related to them by marri- 
age, could not think themſelves ſe- 
cure, during his life; and ſo the 
manner of his death was paſſed over 
by a certificate from ſome court-phy- 
ſicians, © that his liver was paler than 
© ordinary, his gall without any cho- 
ler in it; his ſpleen, midrif and 
© lungs, very black, ard his head full 
© of blood in ſome places, and in o- 
* thers of water;“ as if no poiſon 
could produce ſuch effects. Bp. Bur- 
net was alſo aſſured by col. Titus, 
that he had heard k. Charles I. de- 
clare, that the pr. was poiſoned by 
Rocheſter's means. He was about 5 
foot and 8 inches in height, of a 
ſtrong well-proportioned body, of 
an amiable countenance, his hair of 
an auburne colour, and his eye pierc- 
ing. He was ſober, chaſte, tempe - 
rate, religious, and full of probity. 
He was never heard to ſwear, tho' 
the example of his father, and the 
whole court, was but too apt to 
corrupt him in that reſpe&. He took 
great delight in the converſation of 
men of honour; and thoſe who were 
not reckoned as ſach, were treated 
with the utmoſt negle& at his court. 
He was naturally gentle and affable; 
tho? his behaviour had a noble ſtate- 
lincſs, without affectation, which 
commanded eſteem and reſpect. He 
ſhewed a warlike genius in his fond- 
neſs for all martial exerciſes. I am 
obliged to Dr. Birch for the above 
who has this y. 1760. publiſhed the 
life of prince Henry. 
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1 AC 
ACITUS (Caius Cornelius) 
a Roman hiſtorian, who flou- 
rihed in the firſt century. We 
know nothing of his anceſtors, and 
robably the dignity of his family 
295: in his own perſon. His firſt 
employ is ſaid to have been that of 
rocurator to Veſpaſian in Galha 
Bages. The beginning of his 
Promotion, ſays Lipſius, was under 
Veſpaſian; by whom, as we have 
it from Pliny, being made Procura- 
tor in Gallia Belgica, he had the 
care of that prince's revenues. Be- 
ing returned to Rome, he received 
from the emperor Titus a more ho- 
nourable poſt. He was prætor un- 
der the empire of Domitian, and 
conſul under Nerva. He fays 
himſelf that Domitian exerciſed the 
ſecular games. All theſe digni- 
ties gave him but very little glory, 
compared with that which he pro- 
cured to himſelf by the perfor- 
mances of his pen. His annals and 
his hiſtory are ſomething admirable, 
and, ſays Mr. Bayle, one of the 
greateſt efforts of the human mind; 
whether you conſider the ſingularity 
of the ſtyle, or attend to the beau- 
ty, thoughts, and to that happy 
pencil with which he knew how to 
paint the diſguiſes and cheats cf 
politicians, and the weakneſs of the 
5 Not (he goes on) but that 
e may be cenſured for the affecta- 
tion of his language, and fer his 
inquiring into the ſecret motives of 
actions, and pronouncing them cri- 
minal ; but it is a great compliment 
to his underſtanding, to remark the 
eſteem which ſeveral princes had for 
his works. Pope Paul the third, 
ſays Muretus, the moſt learned man 
of our age, wore out his Tacitus 
by frequently reading him; nor did 
he meet with ſo much pleaſure in 

Vor. III. 


e 


peruſing any other profane writer. 


Coſmo de Medicis, the firſt great 


duke of Tuſcany, and formed for 
rning, who taught that what 


is commonly called fortune, confiſts 


in counſel and prudence, held the 
works of Tacitus in high eſteem, 


and read them with the greateſt de- 


light. And at this very day there 
are ſeveral princes and privy coun- 
ſellors to princes who read him with 
great application, and regard him 
as a ſort of oracle in politics. The 
marquis of Spinola tranſlated him 
into his mother- tongue; and the 


learned Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, 


held this writer as entertainment for 
her moſt ſerious hours; ſome pages 
of whoſe hiſtory ſhe read conflatitly 
every day, He wrote annals of the 
_ affairs in ſixteen books, which 

gin at the death of Auguſtus Cæ- 
far, and continue the ſtory almoſt 
to the end of Nero. We have but 

art of them left, namely the four 
rſt books, ſome pages of the filth, 
all the ſixth,” from = eleventh to 
the fiſtcenth, and part of the fix- 
teenth. The two laſt years of Ne- 
ro, and part of the foregoing year, 
are wanting: theſe are the laſt books 
of the work. He has left us a 
hiſtory, likewiſe, which extends from 


the reign of Galba, incluſively, to 
the reign of Nerva excluſively. He 


deſigned a particular work for the 
reigns of Nerva and Trajan, and 
that was the buſineſs he reſerved ſor 
his old age; but it is ſuppoſed he 
never executed this deſign. If my 
life will permit, ſays he, I ſhall re- 
ſerve the reigns of Nerva and Tra- 
jan as a more copious and ſecure 
ſubject for my old age, as we enjoy 
that rare felicitv to think what we 
pleaſe, and fay what we think. He 
wrote this hiftory-in the time of 

Trajan, 
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Trajan, and therefore it is ſuppoſed 
he continued it down to that time; 
but there is no more extant than 
five books. Lipſius conje ures there 
are ten loſt; for if they reached 
from Galba to Trajan, which in- 
cludes at leaſt a ſpace of twenty 
one years, it is probable the greateſt 

art of them are wanting, ſince the 

ve we have comprehend little more 
than the occurrences of one year. 
In all the impreſſions of Tacitus, 
his annals are printed before his 
hiſtory ; the lf is, becauſe they 
have a further beginning, treating 
of the laſt days of Auguſtus, and 
proceeding unto the — of Nero's 
reign, whoſe laſt twelve years are 
nevertheleſs wanting ; whereas the 
books of his hiſtory ſeem to follow 
one another from the epoch of the 
death of that tyrant, to the happy 
government of Nerva and Trajan. 
And yet there 1s no doubt but this 
writer firſt compoſed his hiſtory, as 
being nearer his own time, for he 
quotes a place in the eleventh of 
his annals, to which he refers his 
reader, concerning what he had al- 
ready writ of the actions of Domi- 
tian, which were no where men- 
tioned by him but in the books of 
his hiſtory. His treatiſe concerning 
the ſituation of Germany, and the 
manners of the Germans, vas writ- 
ten before his hiſtory and annals, 
when Trajan was conſul a ſecond 
time. The life of Agricola, whoſe 
daughter he had married, was writ- 
ten four years after Agricola's death, 
about the beginning of Trajan's 
government. The dialogue con- 
cerning the Cauſes of corrupt Elo- 
guence does not belong to Tacitus, 
though Pomponius Sabinus, a gram- 
marian of the middle age, quotes a 

age out of this dialogue, mak- 
ing Tacitus the author, but the ſtyle 
is ſo different, that he is juſtly ac- 
quitted of this imputation. Lipſius 
lays himſelf out in commendation 
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of this hiſtorian, he is a uſeful and 
great writer, that ought to be in 
the hands of thoſe that fit at the 
helm of government. In him let 
us conſider the courts of - princes, 
their private lives, councils, com- 
mands, and actions, and from the 
ſimilitude of thoſe times with ours, 
let us expect the like events. His 

le is by no means ſordid or yul. 
gar, but diſtinguiſhed with 1 
and unexpected ſentences, which, 
for their truth and brevity, may be 
compared to oracles ; he is indeed a 
wonderful writer, for his is not only 
a —_— but a garden and ſemi- 
nary of precepts. Tacitus, fays 
La Mothe, is no leſs ſententious 
than Thucydides or Salluft, but with 
ſuch artifice, that all the maxims he 
lays down ariſe from the nature of 
the ſubjects he treats of; there is 
nothing foreign, affected, too far- 
fetched, or ſuperfluous in what he 
writes; each thought holds a place 
which becomes it ſo well that it can- 
not be diſputed. But that which 
heightens the merit of this writer js 
the obſervations which others have 
made before me, that one often 
learns no leſs from what he left un- 
ſaid, than what he expreſſed, his 
filence being as inſtructive as his 
language, and his cyphers (to ſpeak 
in the terms of numbers) as con- 
ſiderable as his moſt important 
figures, becauſe all therein deſcribed 
is full of conſideration, proportion, 
and judgment. The emperor Ta- 
citus, though inveſted in the ſu- 


preme dignity of the world, near 


two hundred years after the death 
of our hiſtorian, eſteemed it an ho- 
nour to have had ſuch an anceſtor, 
and be acknowledged one of his 
oſterity. He cauſed a ſtatue of 
Ea to be placed in all libraries, 
and all his books to be writ over 
ten times every year, that they 
might paſs down perfect to after- 


ages; and yet this extraordinary 
Caution 
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eaution could not preſerve a great 
part of them from being hitherto 
undiſcovered. The learned Caſau- 
bon in his preface to Polybius ſpeaks 
thus: if the fortune of Tacitus had 
not deprived him of a ſubject 
worthy of his faculties, he might 
have equalled any of the Greek 
and Latin hiſtorians, but ſuch 
times fell under his pen, eſpe+- 
cially in his annals, as were pol- 
luted with vices, and deſtitute 
of, nay, inraged ayainſt all vir- 
tues. We can eaſily excuſe Taci- 
tus, but not thoſe who prefer this 
author before all other hiſtorians, 
recommending him as the pattern 
of ſtateſmen and princes, and the 
only one whence they and their 
counſellors may colle& the rules of 

vernment. The French critic 
Rapin has too much reputation to 
be overlooked or omitted upon this 
occaſion. The ſtyle of Tacitus, 
ſays he, is not very p for hiſ- 
tory, for it is full of ſtarts, and 
when it ſhines it is like a flaſh of 
lightning, which dazzles more than 
it gives light; he has a ftarting 
wit, that Live from one thing to 
another. His ſenſe, comprehended 
in few words, is too cloſe for the 
reader's capacity, which is often 
puzzled with it. And becauſe he 
does not follow nature in what he 
relates, and generally forgets that 
he ſpeaks to men, he ſeldom in- 
ſtructs us as he ſhould. As for ex- 
ample, when upon the occaſion of 
the Paphian law he relates the ori- 
ginal of laws, or when in another 
place he deſcribes the privileges of 
ſanctuaries, he does not trace things 
back to their beginnings. He ne- 
ver explains things thoroughly, nay 
ſometimes he gives a falſe account of 
them, as when he takes upon him 
to deſcribe the Jewiſh aloe in 
the fifth book of his hiſtory. His 
iiyle is very improper, which is a 
great fault in an laſtorian, whoſe 
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primary function is to inſtruct. Ta- 
citus is ſtill more uneven than Sal- 
luſt, His connexions are —_— 
foreed, and the thread of his diſ- 
courſe very much broken and in- 
terrupted, which is no ſmall dif- 
couragement to the reacer, who 
cannot follow him without pyttin 
himſelf out of breath. The firſ 
five books of the annals were found 
in Germany by a receiver of Leo 
the tenth ; that pontiff having pub- 
liſhed a brief, by which he promiſed 
not only indulgence to thoſe who 
ſhould diſcoyer Tacitus's manu- 
{cripts, but alſo money and ho- 
nour; there was a German who 
ſearched all the libraries, and at laſt 
found ſome books of the annals in 
the abbey of Corwey, which is a 
monaſtery on the Weſer. He went 
and preſented them to the Pope, 
who received them with great plea- 
ſure, and aſked him what recom- 
pence he defired. The German 
was content to be reimburſed the 
charges he had been at, in going to 
view thoſe libraries, and in his jour- 
ney to Rome. Leo thought that 
was too little, and gave him a re- 
ward of five hundred gold crowns. 
The beſt editions of Tacitus are 
Ad uſum Delphini, 4 vol. 4to. Cum 
Notis Variorum & Fr. Gronovii, 2 
vol. 4to. and 8vo, 

TALBOT (Charles) lord Talbot, 
and lord high chancellor of Great- 
Britain, was deſcended from Sir Gil- 
bertTalbotof Grafton, knt. banneret, 
and knight of the moſt noble order 
of the garter, third ſon of John the 
ſecond earl of Shrewſbury. He was 
eldeſt ſon of Dr. William Talbot, 
ſucceſſively biſhop of Oxford. Saliſ- 
bury, and Durham, Catharine, 
daughter of King, Eſq; one of 
the aldermen of the city of London, 
and was born on the third of De- 
cember 1686. May 31, 1717, 
he was appointed folicitor-general 
te his majeſty, then prince of 
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Wales, and in the ſame year was 


choſen member of parliament for 
Tregony in Cornwall, and in the 


two ſucceeding purliaments one of 


the repreſentatives of the city of 
Durham. On April 23, 1726, he 
was made fſolicitor-gencral, and on 
November 29, 1733, lord high chan- 
cellor of Great-Britain, and was 
ſvorn of the privy-council ; and on 
the 5th of December following, was 
created a baron of this realm by the 
title of lord Talbot, baron of Henfol 
in the county of Glamorgan. He 
married Cecil, daughter and heir of 
Charles Matthews of Caſtle-Menich 
in Glamorganſlure, and great grand- 
daughter of David Jenkins, I:1q; of 
Henſol, in the ſame county, one of 
the juſtices of ſouth Wales, diſtin- 
guiſhed for his learung in his pro- 
ſeſlion, and for his flcady adhercnce 
to the royal cauſe during the civil 
wars; and by that lady, who died 
in the year 1720, he had hve ſons, 
Charles-Richard, who died in 1733, 
aged twenty-four years; William, 
turd Talbot; John, a member of 
the preſent parliament for Brecon 
in fouth Wales, and ſecond juſtice 
of the counties of Cheſter, Flint, 
Denbigh, and Montgomery ; George, 
prebendary of the cathedral of York : 
and Edward, who died an infant. 
Dis lordſhip died at his houſe in 
Lincoln's-inn-Fields, on Monday Fe- 
bruary 14, 1730-7, in the 524 year 
of his age, and was interred at Bar- 
ington in Glouceftertiure, His cha- 
racter has been already drawn in ano- 
ther work, from which it will not be 
improper to tranſcribe it here. Tt 
is a maxim indeed generally received 
and generally true, that diiſicult and 
unquiet times form thoſe great cha- 
radters in life, which we view with 
admiration and eſteem. But it is 
1emarkable, that this excellent man 
v.tained the honour and reverence 
of his country at a ſeaſon, when no 
torcign or Comelttc occurrences OC- 
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caſioned any conſiderable event, 
Therefore as facts cannot be related, 
from which the reader may himſelf 
collect a juſt idea of him, words muſt 
faintly deſcribe thoſe extraordinary 
qualities, which combined to com- 
plete his character. And though 
future generations may imagine theſe 
virtues heightened beyond their true 
proportion, it is a ſuſpicion not to 
be apprehended from the preſent 
age. Eloquence never afforded great- 
er charms from any orator, than 
when the public attention liſtened to 
his ſentiments, delivered with the 
moſt graceful modeſty ; nor did wil- 
dom and knowledge ever ſupport it 
with more extenſive power, nor in- 
tegrity in{orce it with greater weight, 
In apprehenſion he ſo far exceeded 
the common rank of men, that he 
inflautuncouſly, or by a kind of in- 
tuition, ſaw the ſtrength or 1mper- 
ſection of any argument; and fo pe- 
nctrating with his ſagacity, that the 
moſt intricate and perplexing mazes 
of the law could never fo involve and 
darken the truth, as to conceal it 
from ins diſcernment, As a mem- 
ber of each houſe of parliament, no 
man ever had a higher deference 
paid to his abilities, or more confi- 
dence placed in his inflexible pub- 
lic ſpirit; and ſo excellent was his 
temper, ſo candid his diſpoſition in 
debate, that he never offended thoſe 
v. hoſe arguments he oppoſed. When 
his, merit, and the unanimous ſuf- 
frage of his country, induced his 
prince to intruſt him with the great 
ſeal, his univerſal affability, his ea- 
ſineſs of acceſs, his humanity to the 
diſtreſs, which his employment too 


frequently preſented to his view, and 


his great diſpatch of buſineſs, engag- 
cd to him the affeRion and almoſt 
veneration of all, who approached 
him. And by conſtantly delivering 
with his decrees the reaſons, upon 
which they were founded ; his court 
was a very inſtructive ſchool of equi- 
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ty, and his deciſions were generally 


attended with ſuch conviction to the 
parties, againſt whoſe intereſt they 
were made, that their acquieſcence in 
them commonly prevented any further 
expence. As no ſervile expedient 
raiſed him to power, his country 
knew he would uſe none to ſupport 
himſelf in it. He was conſtant and 
regular in his devotions, both in his 
family and in public. His piety 
was exalted, rational, and unaffect- 
ed. He was firm in maintaining the 
true intereſt and legal rights of the 
church of England, but an enemy to 
perſecution. When he could obtain 
a ſhort interval from buſineſs, the 
pompous formalities of his ſtation 
were thrown aſide ; his table was a 
ſcene, where wiſdom and ſcience 
ſhone, enlivened and adorned with 
elegancy of wit. There was joined 
the utmoſt freedom of diſpute with 
the higheſt good breeding, and the 
vivacity of mirth with primitive ſim- 
plicity of manners. When be had 
Icifure for exerciſe, he delighted in 
field-ſports; and even in thoſe trifles 
ſhewed, that he was formed to ex- 
cel in whatever he engaged; and 
had he indulged himſelf more in 
them, eſpecially at a time, when he 
found his health unequal to the ex- 
ceſſive fatigues of his poſt, the na- 
tion might not yet have deplored a 
loſs it could ill ſuſtain. But tho? he 
was removed at a ſeaſon of life, when 
others but begin to ſnine, he might 
juſtly be ſaid, ſatis et ad vitam et 
ad gloriam vixiſſe; and his death 
united in one general concern a na- 
tion, which ſcarce ever unanimouſly 
agreed in any other particular; and 
notwithſtanding the warmth of our 
political diviſions, each party endea- 
voured to outvie the other in a due 
reverence to his memory. 
TALLARD (Camille de Hoſtun, 
count ot) marſhal of France, born 
February 14, 1652, of an ancient fa- 
muy of Provence. When he was ſix- 
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teen years of age he was colonel of 
the royal regiment of Cravates, - 
which he commanded ten years. In 
1674, he ſerved under marihal Tu- 
renne at the battle of Mulhauſen. 
He was made a lieutenant general in 
1693, and after the peace of Riſ- 
wick in 1697, he was ſent ambaſſa - 
dor to England, and concluded the 
partition treaty in relation to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Charles II. He command- 
ed upon the Rhine in 1702, and the 
next year was made a marſhal of 
France. He took old Biſac, he be- 
ing then under the command of the 
duke of Burgundy, and forced Lan- 
dau to ſurrender, though furniſhed 
with a numerous garriſon. In 1704, 
marſhal Tallard was ſent with a bo- 
dy of about 30,000 men to "oppoſe 
the duke of Mariborough, and to 
join himſelf to the elector of Bavaria, 
and was entirely defeated by prince 
Eugene and the duke at Blenheim, 
and himſelf taken priſoner. He was 
conducted to England, where he was 
detained ſeven years. The king, to 
conſole him, made him governor of 
Franche-Compte, and upon his re- 
turn to France in 1712, he made 
him a duke. He was declared mi- 
nĩſter of ſtate September 23, 1726. 
and died March 3o, 1728, aged 76. 

TAMERLANE, born in 1357, in 
the city of Kaſh, in a country at 
this time belonging to the Uſbecs. 
His conqueſts exceed thoſe of Alex- 
ander. His firſt conqueſt was that 
of Balk, capital of Koraſſan, on the 
frontiers of Perſia: after that he made 
himſelf maſter of the province of 
Candar, ſubdued all ancient Perſia, 
and returned to ſubdue the people 
of Tranſoxania. He afterwards went 
to take Bagdat, paſſed to the Indies, 
ſubdued them, and having ſeized 


Deli, the capital, he marched di- 


rectly into Syria, where he took Da- 
mas; from thence to Bagdat, which 
had revolted, and which he gave up 
to plunder and to the ſword. It is 
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ſaid that there was deſtroyed there 
more than eight hundred thouſand 
inhabitants. In the midſt of theſe 
victories, the emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, and five Mahomedan princes, 
whom Bajazet had diſpoſſeſſed, came 
to beg his aſſiſtance, upon which he 
went into Aſia Minor. What gives an 
advantageous idea of his character is, 
that the law of nations, fo little ob- 
ſerved in our days, was, however, 
regarded by him. Tamerlane be- 
gan, by ſummoning Bajazet, to raiſe 
the ſiege of mgm rs ry and to 
do juſtice to the diſpoſſeſſed Muſſul- 
man princes. Upon Bajazet's re- 
fuſal, and ſhewing a contempt of 
him, he marched towards him, and 
gave him battle, between Ancira 
and Cœſarea, and defeated him. Ba- 
Jazet ſaw his eldeſt fon Muſtapha 
killed by his fide, himſelf in the 
hands of the conqueror. It is ſaid, 
in the Turkiſh annals, that he ſhut 
up Bajazet in an iron cage, but nei- 
ther the Perſian or Arabian writers 
mention it. Not finding” it eaſy 
to extend his arms on the fide of 
Alia Minor, he carried them elſe- 
where; being arrived at Samar- 
Kande, which he had made the ca- 
pital of his territories, he received, 
alter the example of Genzis, the 
homage of many princes of Aſia, 
and the ambaſſadors of ſeveral ſove- 
reigns z not only the Greek empe- 
ror Manuel ſent him ambaſſadors, 
but alſo Henry k. of Caſtile. He was 
conſidering about the conqueſt of 
China, when he died in 1415, in 
his capital, after he had reigned 36 
ears. . 

TANAQUIL, the wife of 
Tarquin the elder, k. of Rome, was 
born at Tarquinium in Tuſcany, 
where ſhe was married to Lucumon, 
the ion of a perſon who fied thither 
trom Corinth, trom whence he had 
been expelied. Lucumon being ve- 
ry rich, anc the tamily of 'Tanaquil 
one ot the Robleſt in the town, he 
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hoped to raiſe himſelf to —_— 

nity ; but being the ſon of a 
reigner, met with yu obſtacles, 
Tanaquil, provoked by the flight 
put upon her huſband, and unwil- 
ling to loſe the rank ſhe- was born 
to, reſolved to leave Tarquinium, in 
hopes of advaneing herſelf in ſome 
other place. She prevailed with 
her huſband therefore to ſettle at 
Rome, where merit, of whatever 
growth, might hope to be preferred. 
. _ her — and 
a preſage of his fortune 
before] he — ichen , his wife, 
who was ſkilled that way, explained 
it to him, It was thus; when they 
came to Janiculum, an eagle lighted 
gently upon their chariot, and took 
off Lucumon's hat, and after hay- 
ing ſometime hovered over them 
with a great outcry reſtored the hat 
very orderly to the ſame place. Ta- 
naquil, fitting by her huſband, em- 
braced him, and aſſured him of 
very great fortune, explaining to 
him the circumſtances of that pre- 
ſage. He took the name of Tar- 
quin z gained the eſteem and affec- 
tion af the people; and inſinuated 
himſelf into their favour, inſomuch, 
thatthe offices he obtained from them 
enabled him to aſpire after the crown, 
and even to ſucceed in his ambitious 
delign. He was killed in his palace, 
in the 38th year of his reign. Ta- 
naquil, not diſcouraged by this ſe- 
vere blow, managed fo well as to 
ſettle the crown upon her ſon-in-law, 
Servius Tullius, whoſe good fortune 
ſhe is alſo ſaid to have foretold long 
before. Her memory was in veneration 
at Rome for ſeveral ages; her handy 
works preſerved there, and 2 
virtues aſcribed to her girdle. They 
ſuppoſed ſhe had found out excel- 
lent remedies againſt diſtempers, and 
that ſhe had encloſed them in her 
irdle; therefore, thoſe who got 
— of it believed they ſhould 
be cured, I leave it to thoſe _ 
Ve 
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have leiſure, ſays Bayle, to examine 
whether old Rome equalled new in 
credulity. 0 
TARQUIN the elder, king of 
Rome, called at firſt Lucumon, was 
the ſon of Demaratus, a merchant 
of Corinth, who had retired to Tar- 
quinium. His generoſity, and no- 
bleneſs of behaviour, made him ſoon 
known to king Ancus, who left him 
guardian of his two ſons. He made 
uſe of the good will of the people 
to get himſelf elected, in the room 
of Ancus, 615 years before Jeſus 
Chriſt, to the prejudice of his 2 pu- 
pils, whom he had ſent away, under 
pretence of engaging him in a party 
of hunting. In the — 
reign, he affected to render himſelf 
popular, and he made choice of an 
hundred of the moſt conſiderable 
citizens, whom he added to the ſe- 
nate. He ſignalized himſelf alſo by 
the defeat of the Latins and Sabines, 
over whom he gained a great victory 
on the banks of the Anio; he gain- 
ed this victory by a ſtratagem. The 
Sabines had behind them a bridge 
of wood, by which they got their 
ſubſiſtence, and which favoured their 
retreat. Tarquin, during the battle, 
ſet fire to a great quantity of wood, 
which he threw into the river, 
and which, driving down againſt the 
bridge, preſently put it into a flame. 
The 2 being frighted, were 
deſirous of preventing its deſtruc- 
tion; but the greateſt part of them 
were drowned Many other advan- 
tages, gained by Tarquin over the 
enemies of Rome, procured him three 
triumphs. When he found himſelf at 
peace, he applied himſelf to embelliſh 
Rome. He built thoſe famous ſhores, 
which 600 yrs. after were the admira- 
tion of Dionyfius Halicarnaſſus. He 
inſtituted the entertainments of the 
Circus, and laid the firſt foundation 
of the capitol. He introduced alſo 
at Rome the uſe of the royal orna- 
ments, ivory chairs for the ſenators, 
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rings for the knights, and robes for 
the children of noble families : after 
a reign of 38 years, he was aſſaſũi- 
nated by the childen of Ancus, 
77 years before J. C. Servius Tul- 
us was his ſucceſſor. 
TARQUIN (Lucius) ſurnamed 
the proud, was fon or dion of 
Tarquin I. He married the eldeſt 
daughter of Servius Tullius, a vir- 
tuous perſon. Tarquin, wicked and 
ambitious, 2 and inhuman- 
ly murdered Servius, in 120th year of 
Rome. Tarquin coming in this 
manner to the kingdom, bs a deteſ- 
table crime, threw his ſubjects un- 
der the yoke of arbitrary power, and 
put to death a = number of ſena- 
tors, without filling up the vacant 
places, and doubled his guard to 
prevent inſurrections. Having made 
an alliance with the Latins, he 
found himſelf in a ſituation, to 
make himſelf feared, even by his 
neighbours, for he was not wanting 
in his capacity for carrying on a war, 
had he been as good a king as he 
was a general, Not being able to 
make himſelf maſter of Gabia, he 
ſurpriſed it by ſubtilty. Sextus his 
ſon retired thither as if to ſecure 
himſelf from the ill uſage of his fa- 
ther, and after having got the friend- 
ſhip of the Gab, he ſent an ex- 
preſs to Tarquin, to know what he 
muſt do. The tyrant conducted his 
ſon's envoy into his garden, where he 
ſet about cutting off the heads of the 
talleſt poppies, and ſent him away 
without giving him any other an- 
ſwer. Sextus comprehended this 
mute language, and having put to 
death the icfs of the Gabii, it 
was eaſy for Tarquin to make him- 
ſelf maſter of the city. The ſpoils, 
as well as thoſe of other places, were 
employed in building a temple to 
Jupiter on the 1 mount, 
which was afterward named the 
Capitol. A woman unknown came 
and offered 9 vols. of the my 
cles 
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cles of the Sybils to Tarquin, for 
which ſhe demanded an exceſſive 
— He let her go away, and ſhe 

urnt fix ; afterward, by the advice 
of the Augurs, he gave her for the 
remaining three the price ſhe had at 
firſt demanded. Theſe are the books 
they conſulted at Rome in time of 
any public calamity. Tarquin hav- 
ing drained the public treaſure, by 
his expence tin buildings, declar- 
ed war againſt the Rutuli, to enrich 
himſelf with their ſpoils, and be- 
ſieged their capital. It was during 
this ſiege, which continued a long 
while, that Sextus, having violated 
Lucretia, the Romans, who were 
neither able to ſupport the tyranny 
of the father, nor the debauchery of 
his children, drove the family from 
Rome. Tarquin being dethroned, 
retired among the enemies, and en- 
deavoured firſt by addreſſes, and af- 
terward by force, to return to Rome. 
But all his endeavours proving un- 
ſucceſsful, he retired to Tuſculum, 
afterward to Cumza, where he died 
at the age of 93. Sextus Tarquin, 
his eldeſt ſon, having retired to Ga- 
bia, was there aſſaſſinated. 

TASSO (Torquato) b. at Surren- 
to near Naples, March 11, 1554, of 
one of the moſt illuſtrious houſes in 
Italy. If we may believe the Italian 
authors of his life, he underfcod 
Latin perſectly, and Greek tolerably 
well, at 7 years of age, and had 
then compoſed veries; at g years 
old, he was condemned with his fa- 
ther to death. Ihe ripeneſs of his ge- 
nius was the occaſion of this unpre- 
cedented ſeverity. The occaſion was 
this. Santeverimi p. of dalemo, was 
charged with repreſenting to the 
emperor Charles V. the rights of the 
Neapolitans, againſt the viceroy, 
beter de Toledo, who wanted to 
eſtablich the inquifition in that 
kingdom. But having incurred by 
this ſtep the Gifpleaſure of the empe- 
ror, he guitted Naples, Bernardo 
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Taſlo, the father of this young poet, 
who was attached to the — 
the p. Salemo, followed him, and 
was included as well as his fon, in 
the ſentence of death pronounced by 
the viceroy. He left his fon at 
Rome, and knowing by ſad experi- 
ence, the danger of poetry, he want- 
ed to draw him off it, and ent 
him to ſtudy law at Padua. Young 
Taſſo made a great progres in it, 
becauſe he had a gemus capable of 
every thing. He took at the ſame 
time his degrees in philoſophy and 
divinity. He maintained at 16 years 
of age ſome theſes, which began to 
make him known, but drawn by 
the violent inclination of his genius, 
in the midſt of all theſe ſtudies, 
which did not chime in with his 
taite; he compoſed at 17 years old 
his poem of Ringldi. The ſucceſs 
of this work fixed him in his incli- 
nation to poetry. He was received 


at the age of 20 into the academy 


of (Etherei of Padua, under the titleof 
a repenting academician, to denote 
that he repented of the time he look- 
ed upon as loſt, in purſuing ſtudies 
contrary to his inclination. He be- 
gan at twenty to write his 1 of 
Gieruſalemme Liberata, which hede- 
dicated to Alphonſo, d. of Ferrara, 
who had gained him by his bounty, 
He followed Cardinal d'Eſtẽ into 
France, and was received with great 
reſpect by Charles IX. he was in 
high reputation, when his happineſs 
was diſturbed by an accident, which 
was the ſource of his misfortunes, 
He had preſumed to caſt his eyes on 


the princeſs Leonora, ſiſter of the d. 


de Ferrara his benefactor, and hav- 
ing entruſted this ſecret to a friend, 
who betrayed him, he fought with 
this indiſcreet man, and 3 others, 
who had ſo little generoſity, as all 
four to fall upon one. But T 
defended himſelf with ſo much va- 
lour, that he wounded 2 of his ad- 
verfaries, and gave time to ſome 9 
ple 
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to run to ſe them. Hewas 
then 32 yrs. © „ and this action 


rendered him as celebrated for his cou · 
rage, as he had been by his writings. 
However, the d. of Ferrara, informed 
of the quarrel, and the occaſion of 


it, cauſed our poet to be conſined, 


from which time, the ref of his life 
was a ſeries of uneaſineſs. His ge- 
nius was not fo brilliant, his 1magi- 
nation wandered, and he paid dear 
for the glory of his works, and for 
being in love. Having found means 
to get out of priſon, he wandered 
about afterward for ſome time, and 
returned at length to Ferrara, where 
princeſs Leonora, making uſe of her 


empire over his heart, recalled him; 


but he did not ſind that ſatis faction 
there he had promiſed himſelf; he 
was forbid to fee Leonora, and Al- 
phonſo, more irritated than before, 
ſhut him up in an hoſpital as a ſick 
man, whole cure he wanted to ef- 
fet. This 2d confinement, more 
grievous than the former, laſted till 
the marriage of p. Cæſar d'Eſté. 
Taſſo left the hoſpital in a worſe 
ſtate of health, both in body and 
mind, than he had when he entered 
it. He went at firſt to Gonzague d. 
of Mantua, afterward to Naples, 
diſguſted, as indeed he had ſome 
reaton, with all attachments to prin- 
ces, If he did not enjoy there per- 
fect health, he enjoyed at leaſt re- 
poſe of mind, which was to him a 
moſt valuable bleſſing. He conti- 
nued to cultivate the muſes, which 
he had never quitted. Pope Cle- 
ment VIII. to make him ſome 
amends for the injuſtice of fortune, 
was deſirous, according to the anci- 
ent cuſtom, to decree him the crown 
of laurel, and the triumph at the 
capitol. He was ordered to Rome, 
lodged in the pope's palace, who 
ſaid to him; Come, illuſtrious poet, 
receive a crown to which you do as 
much honour, as it hath done to 
thoſe who received it before you. 
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But Taſſo could not receive theſe- 
honours, for he died the eve of the 
day appointed for the ceremony, 
April 15, 1595, 51. He wrote 
a paſtoral, intitled, Aminta, which 
1s much eſteemed. One Camello 
Camilli, thinking the Jeruſalem not 
finiſhed, ſcribled 5 cantos as a conti 
nuation to it, which raiſed ſo much 


went to Venice, with a reſolution to 
fight this fooliſh continuator 3 and 
meeting him in St. Marco's ſquare, 
challenged him. Camilli knowi 

well that Taſſo was the firſt — 
man of his age, refuſed the chal- 
lenge, and was content to be beat 
moſt unmercifully by the poet. 
Taſſo had forfeited his life by this 


violent proceeding in ſuch a — 


but the Venetian ſenators ed 
him in conſideration of his great 
merit. 

TEKELI (Emeric Count of) ſon 
of Stephen Tekeli, a very powerful 
nobleman in upper Hungary, was 
born in 1658. After Nadaſti and 
ſome lords had ſuffered in 1671. 
Tekeli retired into Tranſylvania, 
with ſome other of the chiefs of the 
malecontents of Hungary, and ren- 
dered himſelf ſo agreeable to prince 
Abaffi, that he became in a little 
time his prime miniſter, and was 
ſent to. the aſſiſtance of the male- 
contents, who accepted him as . 
neraliſſimo. His firſt run of ſuc- 
ceſs, having brought about him 2 
great number of Hungarians, the 
archbiſhop of Strigonia, laboured in 
concert with the miniſters of the 
empire, to bring matters to an acco- 
modation between the two parties. 
But the court of Vienna not caring 
to give a deciſive anſwer to the de- 
mands of Tekeli ; hoſtilities recom- 
menced in 1680, During a truce 
of two months, this general who 
had always an inclination toward the 
daughter of the count de Serin, wi- 
dow of prince Ragotſki, offered to 

turn 


of Taſſo, that he 
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turn catholic, provided he was per- 


mitted to marry her. 
, afraid this alli would render 
him too erful, and that the 
rince would revenge the death of 
is father. This refuſal broke off 
the accommodation; and Tekeli 
having received conſiderable ſuccours 
from the Turks, whom he had 
brought over to his intereſts, gained 
many advantages, and was declared 
— of Hungary, by the Baſhaw of 
Buda. After having ſatisfied his 
ambition, he then began to think 
of Pome his affection. He mar- 
ned princeſs Ragotſki, with great 
pomp. In the beginning of Au- 
gk 1682, he joined himſelf to the 
urks, and ſpread terrour every 
where. He had ſent deputies to 
Vienna, to-proteſt that he did not 
look upon himſelf accountable for 
the misfortunes, which might hap- 
pen to Chriſtendom, becauſe he had 
no other intention, but to preſerve 
the liberty and privileges of Ger- 
many. In a diet held at Caſſovia, 
in 1683, he ſhewed a deſire that the 
emperor would make up matters on 
reaſonable conditions. But this ſtep 
having not taken effect, he joined 
with the grand Vizir, Who was 
ing to lay ſiege to Vienna. After 
the raiſing of the ſiege of this city, 
and the victory over the Turks; 
the k. of Poland who came to the 
aſſiſtance of the emperor, endea- 
voured alſo to get things accommo- 
dated with the malecontents of Hun- 
gary- But Tekeli was not willin 
to break with the Turks, to fling 
himſelf on the clemency of the 
court of Vienna. After having con- 
vinced the Sultan, that the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the campaign was not owing 
to him; he was nominated p. of 
Tranſylvania, after the death of 
Michael Abaffi. Although he had 
entirely defeated general Heuſler, 
who defended the entrance of this 
province for the empr. he could not 
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however himſelf acknowledged 
— prince; he retired to 
Conſtantinople, and lived in a pri- 
vate manner, and died in Nicome- 
dia in 1705 leaving Francis Leo- 
pold, p. Ragotſki, his heir. His 
wife died in 1703. 

TEMPLE (Sir William, bart.) de- 
ſcended from a younger branch of the 
family of Temple of Temple-Hall 
in Leiceſterſhire. He was grandſon of 
Sir William Temple, ſecretary to 
the unfortunate Robert Earl of EC. 
ſex, and afterwards provoſt of Dub. 
lin college, and ſon of Sir John 
Temple, maſter of the rolls in Ire- 
land, by Mary, ſiſter of the learned 
Dr. Henry Hammond. He was 
born at London in 1628, and firſt 
ſent to ſchool at Penſhurſt in Kent, 
under the care of his uncle Dr. 
Hammond, then miniſter of the pa- 
riſh, and from thence, at ten years 
of age, to Mr. Leigh, ſchool-maſ- 
ter of Biſhop-Storford ; and at ſeven- 
teen was placed in Emmanuel college 
in Cambridge, under Dr. Ralph 
Cudworth, author of the Intellectual 
Syſtem. At nineteen he began his 
travels into France; and paſling 
through the Iſle of Wight, where k. 
Charles I. was then priſoner in Ca- 
risbrook-Caſtle, he met there with 
Mrs. Dorothy Osborn, daughter of 
Sir Peter Oſborn, then governor of 
Guernſey for the king, Who was 
ing with her brother to their father 
at St. Malo's. He made that jour- 
ney with them; and there began an 
amour with that young lady, which 
laſted 7 years, and then ended in a 
happy marriage. He paſſed 2 years 
in France, learned French perfectly, 
and ſoon after made a tour into Hol- 
land, Flanders, and Germany, in 
which he grew a complete mater of 
the Spaniſh. After his return in 
1654, he married Mrs. Oſborne ; 
and during the uſurpation paſſed his 
time privately with his father, two 
brothers, and a ſiſter in A 
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The five years he lived there, were 
ſpent chiefly in his cloſet, in improv- 
ing himſelf in hiſtory and philoſo- 
phy; and he refuſed all ſolicitations 
of entering into any public employ- 
ment, till the reſtoration, when 

was choſen member of the conven- 
tion in Ireland, as he was likewiſe 
of the ſubſequent parliament for the 
county of Caflow ; and in 1662, 
was appointed one of the commiſ- 
fioners to be ſent from the parliament 
to the k. to whoſe favour he was 
introduced by the lord chancellor 
Clarendon and the earl of Arling- 
ton. In 1665, he was ſent by his 
majeſty to the biſhop of Munſter, in 
order to conclude a treaty, by which 
that biſhop obliged himſelf, upon 
receiving a certain ſum of money, 
to enter immediately with the king 
into the war with Holland; and foon 
after he received a commiſſion to be 
reſident at Bruſſels, with a patent 
for the dignity of a baronet. In 
December 1667, he had orders to 
come over to England privately by 
the way of Holland, where he made 
monſieur de Wit a viſit, which laid 
the foundation of the triple alliance. 
Upon which, in 5 days after his ar- 
rival at court, he was diſpatched 


back to the Hague, and in as many 


concluded that famous treaty be- 
tween England, Sweden, and Hol- 
land ; after the ratification of which 
he returned to Bruſſels, with a view 
to prevail with the Spaniards to con- 
{ent to a peace with France, which 
was 2 next ſummer, 1668, 
at Aix la Capelle, whither he was 
ſent e extraordinary and 
meditator, and with his collegue, Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, after many diffi- 
culties and delays, at laſt brought it 
to a happy concluſion. Soon after 
he was ſent embaſſador extraordinary 
to the ſtates general, with inſtruc- 
ticns to confirm the triple alliance, 
and ſolicit the emperor and German 
princes, by their muniſters, to enter 
mto it. But the meaſures of the 
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over to England, where he met at 
firſt with a very cool reception, and 
was preſſed to return to the Hague, 
and make way for a war with Hol- 
land, with which, leſs than 2 years 
before, he had been ſo much applaud- 
ed for having made ſo ſtrict an alliance; 
but he excuſed himſelf from havin 

any ſhare in it, and retired to his. 
houſe at Shene, near Richmond in 
Surty ; and in this interval of his lei- 
ſure and retreat wrote his obſervations 
on the united provinces, and one part of 


= Mi/cellanies. About the end of the 
ymmer167 3,the kin 7 
of the ſecond Dutch war, Sven 


to ſend Sir William Temple to Hol- 
land to conclude a peace j but powers 
having been ſent at this time from 
thence to the marquis de Treſno, the 
So embaſſador at London, Sir 

illiam was ordered to treat with 
him, and in three days concluded 
the whole affair. As a reward for 
this ſervice he was offered the em- 
baſſy into Spain, which, for want of 
his father's conſent, who was then 
old and infirm, he refuſed; as he 
did ſobn after the place of ſecretary 
of ſtate, for want of ſix thouſand 
pounds, which he was to lay down 
for it, and could not ſpare, In June 
1674, he was again ſent embaſſador 
to the Hague; and was afterwards 
one of the embaſſadors and media- 
tors in the treaty of Nimeguen. In 
1679, he was ſent for to England, 
to enter upon the office of ſecretary 
of ſtate, which he declined on ac- 
count of the uncertain ſituation of 
public affairs ; but adviſed the k. to 
torm a new council, of which he 
was appointed one, though after- 
wards, upon the _ of meaſures 
at court, and the freedom, with 
which ne delivered his opinion, his 
name was ſtruck out of the council- 
book. This gave him occaſion to 
ſend the k. word, that he would live 
the reſt of his life as good a ſubje&t 
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as any in his kingdoms, but never 


meddle again with public affairs ; a 
reſolution, which he inviolably main- 


tained, ſpending the remainder of. 


his days at Moor-park near Farnham 
in Surrey, without having the leaſt 
previous knowledge of the p. of 
Orange's expedition to England in 
1688, and refuſing the earneſt ſolici- 
tation of that p. when he was ad- 
vanced to the throne, to engage in 
his ſervice, and to be ſecretary of 
ſtate, 45 he was often conſulted 
by him in his moſt ſecret and im- 
portant affairs. In 1694. he had 
the misfortune to loſe his lady, who 
was eminent for the higheſt accom- 

liſhments, and particularly eſteemed 
by q. Mary, with whom ſhe had the 
honour to keep a conſtant correſpon- 
dence by letters, in which ſhe had 
an admirable turn of wit, and a pe- 
culiar elegance and beauty of ex- 
preſſion. Sir William ſurvived her 
4 years, and died in Jan. 1698, in 
in his 70 y. being interred in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey. He had an extra- 
ordinary vivacity, with fo _ 
a vein of wit and fancy, in his con- 
verſation, that no body was wel- 
comer in all forts of company; but 
his humour was greatly affected by 
the ſpleen, in ſudden changes of 
weather, and eſpecially from the 
croſſes and diſappointments, which 
he ſo often met with in his endea- 
vours to contribute to the honour 
and ſervice of his country. He was 
an exact obſerver of truth, thinking 
none, who had failed once, ought 
ever to be truſted again ; of great 
humanity and good nature; his paſ- 
fions naturally warm and quick, but 
tempered by reaſon. He never 
ſeemed buſy in his greateſt employ- 
ments; was r bak to his liberty, 
and therefore averſe to the ſervitude 
of courts. He had been a paſſionate 
Jover, was a kind husband, an in- 
dulgent father, a good maſter, an 
excellent friend; and knowing him- 
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ſelf to be ſo, was impatient of the 
leaſt ſuſpicion or jealouſy from thoſe 
he loved. He: was not without 
ſtrong averſions, ſo as to be une 
at firlt ſight of ſome, whom he a 
liked, and impatient of their con- 
verſation; apt to be warm in dif. 
putes and expoſtulations, which 
made him hate the one, and avoid 
the other, being uſed to ſay, that 
they * ſometimes do well be- 
tween lovers, but never between 
friends. He had a very familiar way 
of converſing with all ſorts of people, 
from the greateſt princes to the mea- 
neſt ſervants, and even children, 
whoſe imperfect language and natu- 
ral innocent talk he was fond of, 
and made entertainment out of ev 
thing, that could afford it. He 
was born to a moderate eſtate, and 
did not much increaſe it during his 
employments. His religion was that 
of the church of England, in which 
he was born and educated ; and how 
looſe ſoever biſhop Burnet, who was 
not acquainted with him, in the H/ 
tory of bis own Time, repreſents his 
principles to have been ; yet there is 
no ground ſor ſuch a reflection given 
in his writings, among which his 
excellent letter to the counteſs of 
Eſſex is a convincing proof both of 
his piety and eloquence. He was 
rather tall in ſtature; his ſhape, 
when young, very exact; his hair 
dark brown, and curled naturally ; 
and whilſt that was eſteemed a beau- 
ty, no body had it in greater per- 
fection; his eyes grey, but lively, 
and his body lean, but extremely 
active, ſo that none acquitted them- 
ſelves better at all exerciſes. 

TENCIN (Peter Guerin de) b. at 
Grenoble in 1679, of a family ori- 
ginally Roman. In 1705, he re- 
ceived the doctor's degree, and be- 
came grand vicar of Sens. In 1710, 


he was deputed from the province of 


Sens, to the general aſſembly of the 
clergy. In 1715, the Abbot Ten- 
cin 
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cin began to be more known, on ac- 
count of his connections with the 
famous Law, whoſe friend he became, 
and by the concern, it is faid, he 
had in the commerce of the miſſiſip- 
pi actions. In 1721, he went to 
Rome in quality of Conelaviſt to 
Cardinal Biſſi; and ſome ſay, after 
his departure, the parhament of Paris 
gave ſentence againſt him with coſts 
in the ſuit, Which he had! with Sieur 
Naiſſiere, with whom he diſputed 
the priory of Merlou, of which he 
had taken poſſeſſion in the name of 
his nephew; then a reformed capt. 
of dragoons, whom he preſented 
under the title of a ſhaven prieſt of 
the dioceſe of Grenoble. After 
the election of Innocent XII. the 
Abbot Tencin was charged with the 
affairs of France at Rome; and in 
1724. he was nominated to the 
archbiſhopric of Embrun, u 

which he took the oath of gdelity 
the ſame y. to his majeſty. He was 
deputed from the province of Em- 
bru, to the general aſſembly of the 
clergy, which was held at Paris in 
1725. He was declared a cardinal 
by Fope Innocent XII. and to fur- 
niſh kim with the means of ſupport- 
ing his new dignity ; they gave him, 
in 1737, the Abbey of Trois-fon- 
taines ; in 1740, that of St. Paul 
de Verdan, and the ſame year he was 
nominated archb. of Lyons. Two 
years after, he repaired to court, by 
order of the k. and it was not doubt- 
ed, but it was to replace Card. de 
ricury, whoſe health began ſenſibly 
to decay; but he had only the bare 
title of a miniſter; and when he 
found, that he could not attain to 
the point he aſpired to, he retired 
to his dioceſe, where he enjoyed that 
re poſe and importance, which he could 
not perhaps have found at court, or 
in the capital, had he remained there 
i his liſe. An expenſive way of 
living, ſome alms he beſtowed, and 
the peace he maintained in his dio- 
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ceſe, cauſed him to be beloved. 
Notwithitanding whatever might be 
amiſs in his conduct. He died in 
the beginning of the year 1758. 
TENISO (Thomas) archb. of 
Canterbury, was b. at Cottenham in 


Cambridgeſhire, Sept. 29, 1636, and 
educated at the free-ſchool in Nor- 


'wich. Thence he was ſent to — 


pus Chriſti College in Cambridge 

and ſtudied phyſic, upon the diſ- 
couragement of the times. .He was 
ſometime miniſter of St. Andrew's 
church in Cambridge, where he at- 
tended the inhabitants in the plague, 
in the y. 1665, for which he had a 
piece of plate preſented to him by the 
pariſhioners. In 1670, he publiſhed 
the Creed of Mr. Hobbes, examined 


in a feigned conference between him 


and a ſtudent in divinity. In 1680, 
he was preſented to the vicarage of 
St. Martin's in the fields. In the 
hard froſt in 1683, he very liberally 
aſſiſted the poor. On the 15th of 
July 1685, he attended the d. of 

r the morning of his exe- 
cution. During the reign of king 
James II. he wrote ſeveral pieces 


againſt ; and in 1686, pub- 
liſhed ir Thomas Browne's mill. 
lany tracts. In 1689, he was one 
of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners 
appointed to prepare matters to be 
laid before the convocation, and pub- 
liſhed at London, in 4to, a diſcourſe 
concerning the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion opened in the Jeruſalem- 
chamber, Oct. 1oth, 1689. Oar. 
26, the ſame y. he was preſented by 
k. William and q. Mary, to the arch- 
deaconry of London. While he en- 
joyed the vicarage of St. Martin's, 
he made ſeveral donations to the faid 
pariſh; and amongſt others, en- 
dowed a free ſchool for it, and built 
a very handſome library, which he 
furniſhed with uſeful books. Nov. 
25, 1691, he was nominated to the 
biſhopric of Lincoln, “Being re- 
commended to their majeſty's 9 
an 
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and eſteem by his exemplary piety, 
and his 4 8 diſ- 
ſenters.” In 1694s upon the death 
of archb. Tillotſon, he was advanced 
to the ſee of Canterbury. In 1700, 
he obtained an eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion to himſelf and other biſhops 
for the recommendation of fit per- 
ſons to church preferments. During 
the reign of k. William, he had the 
Honour to be named one of the lords 
juſtices of the kingdom, whenever 
his majeſty was abſent beyond the 
ſeas. In the beginning of q. Ann's 
reign, he oppoſed the il to prevent 
occaſional conformity, and was the 
firſt Engliſh commiſſioner to treat of 
an union between England and Scot- 
land. Upon the death of q. Anne, 
he became firſt of the lords juſtices 
to govern the kingdom till the arri- 
val of his late majeſty k. George I. 
whom he crowned in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, Oct. 20, 1714. After this, 
he paid his attendance on the k. at 
St. James's once, where he. was in 
private with his majeſty, who was 
ſo highly pleaſed with the plainneſs 
and ſincerity of his converſation, that 
when a certain nobleman who had 
been a your ſolicitor for grants, &c. 
upon a occaſions, aſked him, how 
his majeſty liked the archb. he was 
pleaſed to anſwer, To the greateſt de- 
gree of ſatisfaction, ſince that vene- 
rable old man had been above an 
hour and half with him, and in all 
that time had not aſked one favour 
for himſelf or friends. He died at 
Lambeth, Dec. 14, 1715, and was 
interred privately in the chancel of 
the pariſh church of Lambeth, in 
the ſame vault with the body of his 

wife, who died Feb. 12. 1714. 
TERENCE was an Airican, 
born at Carthage, as it is ſuppoſ- 
ed, in the year of Rome, 759, 7 
— after the ſecond Punic war; 
e was 2 captive, perhaps taken in 
the wars the Carthagenians continu- 


ally had with the Numidians, and 


TER 


ſold when very young to a Ro. 


man ſenator. It is impoſſible to give 
any account of his family; his 
rentage, it is likely, was mean, bo 
his maſter, in whoſe hands he fell, 
made amends for the loſs of his rela- 
tions and friends, and perceiving an 
excellent diſpoſition in his young 
ſlave, and a promiſing and _ 
ing carriage, he did not 
give] him the advantage of a mol 
tender and genteel education, but 
his freedom; and that too when 
he was very young ; a favour nat 
uſual in thoſe days. As for his per- 
ſon, he was of a middle ſtature, very 
ſlender, and ſomewhat of a tawny 
complexion, We know nothing of 
his African name, that of Terentius 
he took from Terentius Lucanus, 
his — — 2 2 
ragements he applied himſelf el 

ly to —— and his obſerva- 
tions and ſtudies of men and man- 
ners ſeemed to be his chief employ- 
ment. His exact remarks upon 
men's natural diſpoſitions, and his 
genius, led him wholly to dramatic 
poetry, particularly comedy, where- 
in all the humours and paſſions of 
men are ſo nicely obſerved and ex: 
preſſed, that we can no where find 
a truer and more lively repreſenta- 
tion of human nature. His comely 
perſonage, and his extraordinary 
merit, brought him into great 
eſteem, not only with the people in 
general, and with the greateſt ge- 
niuſes in Rome; but he was more 
eſpecially beloved and cheriſhed by 
the famous Atricanus Scipio, and Lz- 


lius. With theſe 2 inſeparable friends 


and companions, he had gained 
more ary familiarity, o 
fing mych of his time in plea- 
ſures and delights, at their country 
houſe at mount Alba, Furius was 
another of Terence's patrons, but 
his character is leſs known, tho? he 
is mentioned by his enemies, as one 
of the greateſt men in Rome. TRY 
h W 
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who envied the —— of this 
comic writer, induſtriouſly gave out 
that his plays were compoſed by 
theſe noblemen, in order to leſſen 
his growing credit. He made him- 
ſelf maſter of the Greek tongue, 
from which he borrowed much of 
his plays, of which we have fix re- 
maining: when he had finiſhed his 
firſt play, and brought it to the Æ- 
diles, they would needs have him 
read it before Cæcilius, who was an 
excellent judge, and the moſt cele- 
brated comic poet of the age. Cæ- 
cilius was then at ſupper. Terence's 
habit, it ſeems, was none of the 
beſt at that time, therefore, he was 
ſeated in an ordinary by-place, and 
there ordered to begin ; but a few 
of his fine verſes ſo well made amends 
for the meanneſs of his dreſs, that 
he was immediately ordered to fit 
down, and take part of what he 
found at the table, being placed 
next to Cæcilius himſelf. After 
ſupper he read over the reſt of his 
play, to Cæcilius's wonderful de- 
light: the name of it we find not, 
it could not be the Andrian, for that 
was made 2 years after Czcilius was 
dead. This great judge of comedy 
was originally a ” and called 
Statius, but with his freedom ob- 
tained the ſirname of Cæcilius, and 
became a famous comic writer. He 
is thought to have been an Inſubrian 
Gaul by birth, and a native of Mi- 
lan. He was an intimate friend of 
Ennius ; Cicero does not approve 
the harſhneſs of his ſtile ; Horace 
gives him the preference for the 
gravity of his characters: 


Vincere Czcilius gravitate, Teren- 
tus arte. 


: And Paterculus, a moſt exat 
Judge of politeneſs and delicacy, 
places him among the beſt comic 
writers of Rome. Dulceſque La- 
un Leporis Facetiz per Cæcilium, 


TER 


Terentiumque et Afranium ſub pari 
tate nituerunt. In the 28th year 
of his age he wrote his Andrian, the 
firſt comedy that we know of, which 
he took a great part of from Me- 
nander the Greek poet, The year 
following he compoſed his Heeyra, 
or Mother-in-Law, which he took 
chiefly from Apollodorus the Greek 
poet. This play was the firſt time 
unſucceſsful, and is the only ane 
whoſe plot is perfectly ſingle. Two 
years after he made his 3 
morumenos, or Self- Tormentor, which 
he borrowed moſtly from Menander: 
two years after that his Phormio, ta- 
ken chiefly from Apollodorus's Epi- 
dicazominos, The ſame y. he wrote 
his Eunuch, of which he borrowed 
a great part from Menander. This 
may be reckoned his beſt, how- 
ever it came off with far greateſt ap- 
plauſe. The year following, in 
the 34th of his age, he wrote his 
laſt comedy called Adelphi, or the 
Brothers, and that too moſtly taken 
from Menander ; which Varro, as 
to the beginning of it, prefers to 
the beginning of Menander himſelf. 
It is ſuppoſed that Caius Sulpitius 
Apollinaris, a learned marian, 
and a native of Co was the 
author of the verſes xed to Te- 
rence's comedies. Menander, to 
whom: Terence was ſo much oblig- 
ed, was a comic poet of Athens, 
born in the 10gth olympiad. He is 
ſaid to have written 108 comedies, 
which are all loſt, except ſome cita- 
tions from ancient authors. If a true 
judgment can be formed from the 
fragments that remain of him, one 
may ſay that he drew very pleaſant 
images of the civil life: his ſtyle 
is pure, neat, ſhining and natural, 
he perſuades like an orator, and in- 
ſtructs like a philoſopher ; he makes 
men ſpeak according to their cha- 
racter: Plutarch, in the compariſon 
he has made between this writer 
and Ariſtophanes, ſays, that the 
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muſe of Ariſtophanes is like an im- 
udent, and that of Menander re- 
bles a virtuous woman. The 
comedies of Terence were in great 


reputation — the Romans, and perſ 


2 ſucceeded very well, tho” 
lautus had ſometimes better luck 
upon the ſtage; but never a one of 
his took like the Eunuch, for which 
he received 8000 ſeſterces, a reward 
(tho* not —— Gol. of our 
money) greater in thoſe days than 
ever poet had. Beſides, it was act- 
ed twice in one day: the more 
ftrange, becauſe plays then were ne- 
ver made but to be ated 2 or 3 
times in all. His plays were pret- 
ty equally eſteemed by his country- 
men. Moſt ofthem have their peculiar 
beauties. *Tis obſerved, that the 
Andrian and the Brothers excel in 
their characters and manners; the 
the Eunuch and the Phormio in the 
vigour and livelineſs of their in- 
trigues ; and the Self-Tormentor and 
Mos her- in-Laao, in their thoughts, 
paſſions, and . of ſtyle. Upon 
the account of his intimate acquain- 
tance with Scipio and Lzhus, it 
was and ſtill is generally believed, 
that they had a great, if not a prin- 
cipal ſhare in the making of his 
plays; and this conjecture is ground- 
ed not only upon the extraordin 

familiarity between them, but alle 
the accuracy, propriety, E and 
politeneſs of the ſtyle, which do in- 
deed ſeem to exceed the abilities 
of a poor African. But theſe are 
mere conjectures, intermixed with a 


— of malice, though indeed re- 


ounding much to his honour, as 
he himſelf intimates in his prologue 
to the Brothers. The extraordinary 
familiarity between them was prob- 
ably cauſed by his eminent deſerts: 
the accuracy and delicacy of his ſtyle 
proceeded perhaps from his labour 
and ſtudies, as the purity and po- 
liteſs of it might be the eſſect of his 


rCuR 

the beſt company ; and if he defend. 
ed himſelf but flightly when he was 
accuſed, that may be imputed to his 
great complaiſance to thoſe noble 
ons. But notwithſtanding theſe 
plauſible reaſons, to vindicate Te. 
rence from the charge of being aſ- 
ſiſted in his writings, Suetonius re. 
lates a ftory that gives ſome founda- 
tron for the report, eſpecially with 
regard to Lælius: he ſays, that upon 
the firſt of March, which was the 
feaſt of the Roman ladies, Lzlius 
being deſired by his wife, to ſup a 
little ſooner than ordinary, he prayed 
her not to diſturb him; and that 
coming = late to ſupper that 
night, he ſaid he had never com- 
poſed any thing with more pleaſure 
and ſucceſs, — being aſced by the 
company, what it was, he repeated 
ſome verſes out of the third ſcene of 
the fourth act of the Sz!/-Tormentor ; 
which commentators agree, are ex- 
tremely fine. This report did not 
leſſen after his death, for Valgius, a 
t, cotemporary with Horace, 
ays as much in poſitive terms. Te- 
rence, to perfect himſelf in the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Grecians, 
left Rome to go for that country, 
and died ſoon 1 his departure, in 


the 35th y. of his age. Some ſay, 


he went thither to collect ſome of 
Menander's plays, and died in his 
return with above a 100 of them 
tranſlated, which periſhed by ſhip- 
wreck, and he pined himſelf to 
death for the loſs. Others, that he 
died at Stymphalus, a village in Ar- 
cadia, whither he had put back from 
ſea. It's ſaid, that he died very 
poor, and left one daughter be- 
ind him, who after his deceaſe was 
married to a Roman knight. Te- 
rence left her a houſe, and a garden 
of fix acres, which was ſituated un- 
der the Appian way, nigh that place 
called Villa Martis. The charaQer 
of this comic writer is inexhauſtible, 
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out number; ſo that we muſt be ſa- 
tished with a account of his 
perſections. He was certainly the 
moſt exact, the moſt elaborate, and 
the moſt natural of all the dramatic 
poets. The pleaſantneſs, ſays Hein- 
ſius, the elegancy, the judgment 
and beauty which is to be found in 
this author, is admirable, and hard- 
ly to be expreſſed, There is no wri- 
ter, ſays Eraſmus, from whom we 
can better learn the pure Roman 
ſtyle. Sealiger, when he was an 
vid man, after he had run through 
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tre Iambic, they would have been 
more beautiful : but Dr. Hare is of 
opinion, that the poet's deſign in 
the variety of his meaſures, was to 
gratify and relieve the ſpectators by 
an agreeable variety, and tha & the 
Latins imitated the Greeks, who 
followed nature in this grate ſul viciſ> 
ſitude. In ſhort, his fau x ts are ſo 
few and inconſiderable, th at Scali- 
ſaid, there were not three to be 
und throughout the ſix plays. He 
ſeems to want nothing to malce him 
abſolutely complete, but only that 


almoſt all the arts and ſciences, was 
ſo great an admirer of Tetence, 
chat he ſeldom had him out of his 
hand. His ſtyle is ſo neat and pure, 
his characters ſo true and perfect, his 
plots ſo regular and probable, and 
almoſt every thing ſo abſolutely juſt 
and agreeable, that he may well 
ſeem to merit that praiſe which ſe- 
veral have given him, that he was 
the moſt correct author in the 
world. His great art in the cxconomy 
and conſtitution of his fables, makes 
him infinitely preferable to Plautus, 
and his ethic characters are a ſtan- 
dard of imitation to all ages. See, 
ſays Boileau, in his art of poetry, 
with what an air, the father in Te- 
rence comes to rave at the impru- 
dence of his amorous ſon, and with 
what an air the lover hears the leſ- 
ſons, and then runs to his miſtreſs 
to forget them all. Is not this, ſays 
he, a true image of a lover, a ſon, 
and a real father ? Varro gives him 
the preference in this reſpect, to all 
other poets; and Donatus obſerves 
this of the temperature of his plays, 
particularly in the laft ſcene of the 
Phormio, that this pleaſant 

ſmooths the gravity of his ſerious 
ſubjects with comic mirth. Quinti- 
lian, who thought the Roman 'co- 
medy defective, allowed Terence to 
be the moſt elegant of all the come- 
dians ; and obſetves, that if his co- 
medics had been confined to Trime- 

Vox. III. 


Attic Urbanity, that Vis Comica, 
that Cæſar wiſhes he had, and which 
pong = —_ of, in ſo high a 
egree. But, ſays Rapin, though 
Cefar calls Terence a — 
Menander, becauſe he only had the 
ſweetneſs and the ſmoothneſs, with- 
out the force and vigour, yet 
he has writ in a manner S 
and ſo judicious, that of a copy as 
he was, he is become an original, 
for never man had fo clear an in- 
— into human nature. The ſtyle 
Terence has been admired by the 
beſt judges in all ages, and truly it 
deſerves it, for certainly never any 
one was more clear, and more accu- 
rate in his expreſſions than he : his 
words a 2 _ 
extreme ro ificant, 
and — of hem 75 much 
life and force, that can hardly 
be expreſſed in any lan 
without great diſadvantage to 


original. His narrations are ſhort 


and clear, his turns are ſoft and de- 
licate; and for the purity of his 
language, in general, we find it very 
much commended, even by Tull 
himſelf ; and one of the moderns 
not at all out of the way, when he 
tells us, that the Latin tongue will 
never be loſt, as long as Terence 
can be read. The - cenſure of St. 
Evremont upon the writings of Te- 
rence is of no yu authority. This 
comic writer, he ſays, is generally 
R allowed 
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allowed to be the beſt of all the an- 
cient authors, in hitting off the hu- 
mours and tempers of men; but 
there is this objection to him, that 
he has not extent enough, and his 
whole talent goes no further, than 
to give a true and natural repreſen- 
tation of a ſervant, an old man, a 
covetous father, a debauched fon, 
of a flave: we are not to ex- 
pet from Terence any thing of 
gallantry or paſſion, or of the 
thoughts or 1 of a gentle- 
man. The beſt editions of Te- 
rence, are that of Weſterhovius, 
2 vol. 4to. H. Com. 1726, and 
the Cambridge edit. 1701, 4to. 

- THALES, the firſt of the ſeven 
wiſe men of Greece, and the 
founder of the Tonic Sect, was b. at 
Miletum, a famous city of Tonia, 
640 years before J. C. He travelled 
into ſeveral countries, according to 
the cuſtom of the ancients, to im- 
prove from the lights, which he 
could draw from the moſt knowing 
nations. He at firſt went to Crete, 
afterward to Phznicia, and at laſt to 
Egypt, where he learned, from the 
pneſts of Memphis, geometry, aſtro- 
nomy, and philoſophy; and he 
tau bt them to meaſure the pyra- 
mids, by obſerving the time when 
the ſhadow of onr body 1s equal 
to the height of the ſame body. 
Egypt was governed then by Amaſis, 
— — the merit of Thales, 


wanted to have him at his court. 


But this Greek philoſopher, a lover 
of liberty, and an indifferent cour- 
tier, was ſoon in diſgrace; he re- 
turned into his own country, where 
he founded a ſect of philoſophers, 
who applied themſelves to the con- 
templation of nature, formed a ſchool, 
and a 
ciples and ſucceſſors. He died at 
the age of 92, 548 years before J. C. 
They give him the honour of mak- 
ing many fine diſcoveries in aſtrono- 


of doctrine, had diſ- pu 
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ys and among others of the causa 

eclipſes. He fixed the duration 
of the ſolar y. among the Greeks 
In order to prove to his fellow coun. 
trymen, that philoſopy might be of 
more advantage to them than riches; 
he bought up of the dealers in olives, 
all the fruit in the country of Mile. 
tum, before it bloſſomed, becauſe he 
foreſaw that it would be a very fruit. 
ful y. and he made a conſiderable 
gain by it. He maintained accord. 
ing to Homer, that water is the firf 
principle of every thing ; both of 
them having borrowed that doctrite 
from the Egyptians, who attributed t) 
the Nile, the production of all thoſe 
beings in it. He was accuſtomed 
to thank the gods for three things; 
that he was a reaſonable creature, 
and not a beaſt; a man, and not: 
woman; a Grecian, and not a Bu- 
barian. He continually recommend. 
ed to his ſcholars to live in a ples 
ſant union, and not to hate one ano- 
ther upon account of the difference 
of their opinions. Advice worthy 
to be obſerved by chriſtians, 

THEMISTOCLES, an Atze. 
nian general, ſon of Neocles, a man 
illuſtrious by his birth, and virtue, 
who diſinherited this fon of his 
on account of his libertiniſm; This 
infamy, inſtead of finking his ſpi- 
rits, made him conſider that he had 
no other way to efface the ſhame of 
it, but by being eminent in virtue. 
The loftineſs of his ſoul led him natu- 
rally to what was great; an eloquence 
equally ſolid and brilliant; a ſingu- 
lar prudence, and a paſſion for glory 
which made him ſay — the __ 
of Miltiades hindered him from 
ing ; all theſe qualities procured 
him the firſt employments in the re- 
blic: but his ambition could ne- 
ver ſuffereither a ſuperior or even at 
equal, and he had in Ariſtides a n- 
val, by ſo much the more formida- 
ble, as his reputation was eſtabliſhed 
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-n upon more ſolid foundations. He 
ks endeavoured all he could to remove 


him, and, little ſcrupulous of the 
means, made him undergo the ſen- 
tence of Oftraciſm, under pretence 
that the attachment of the people to 
him, might cauſe him to think of 
eſtabliſhing a tyranny. Neverthe- 
leſs, he was one of the firſt, ſix years 
after, to demand his recall, when 
upon the report of the march of 
Xerxes' army, they found the want of 
him. Themiſtocles, was then at 
the head of the republic, and ſeein 
there was no ſafety for Athens, 7 
they waited for the enemy within 
their walls, they ſent to the oracle of 
Delphos, who ſent them for an an- 
ſwer, that they mult truſt to their 
wooden walls. 2 my as the __ 
ot every thing ready, they embark- 
ed, * the gel of the Gre- 
cian fleet. Euribiades the Lacede- 
monian who commanded in chief, 
wanted to approach the Iſthmus of 
Corinth; but Themiſtocles, who 
well knew the importance of the 
port of Salamis, oppoſed him 
with warmth, and anſwered Euri- 
biades, who lift up his battoon at 
him ; ſtrike but hear. At the ſame 
time, he obliged the Greeks to 
fight ; he got it privately inſinuated 
to Xerxes, that the whole forces of 
Greece being aſſembled together, it 
would be eaſy to deſtroy them all at 
once. They fought the Greeks, 
in ſpite of the ſuperiority of the 
Perſians, gained a complete vic- 
tory. ; 
 THEOBALD (Lewis) was b. at 
Sittingburn in Keut, of which place 
his father, Mr. Peter Theobald, was 
an eminent attorney. His gramma- 
ucal learning, he received chiefly 
under the revd. Mr. Ellis, at Iſle- 
worth in Middleſex, and afterwards 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy and 
Practice of the law: but finding 
that ſtudy too tedious and irkſome 
for his genius, he quitted it for the 
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profeſſion of . He en 
In a r called the Cenſor, pub- 
liſhed in Miſt's Weekly Journal; 


and by delivering his opinion wich 
too little reſerve, — ſome 

eminent wits, expoſed bimſelf to 
their laſhes, and reſentment. Upon 
the publication of Pope's Homer, 
he praiſed it in the molt extravagant 
terms of admiration ; but afterwards 
thought proper to retract his opt 
nion, for reaſons we cannot gueſs, 
and abuſed the ve rmance he 
had before hy ically praiſed. 

Mr. Pope at made Mr. Theo- 
bald the hero of his: Dunciad, but 
afterwards, for reaſons beſt known 
to himſelf, he thought to 
diſrobe him of that . dignity, and 
beſtow it another. In the y. 

1726, Mr. Theobald publiſhed a 
piece in octavo, called Shakeſpear 
Reftored : of this it is ſaid, he was 
ſo vain as to aver, in one of Miſt's 
Journals, june the 8th, That to 
expoſe any errors in it was imprac- 
ticable; and in another, April 27th, 
That whatever care —__ for 
the future be taken, either by Mr. 
Pope, or any other affiſtants, he 
would give above five hundred e- 
mendations, that would eſcape them 
all. During two whole years, 
while Mr. Pope was preparing hi 
edition, he publiſhed advertiſements, 
requeſting aſſiſtance, and promiſing 
ſatis faction to any who would con- 
tribute to its greater perfection. But 
this reſtorer, who was at that time 
— favours of him, by let- 
ters, did wholly conceal that he had 
any ſuch deſign till after its publi- 
cation ; which he owned in the Dai 

Journal of Nov. 26, 1728; and 
then an outcry was made, that Mr. 
Pope had joined with the bookſeller 
to raiſe an extravagant ſubſcription; 
in which he had no flare, of which 
he had no knowledge, and againit 
which he had publickly advertiC:4 
in his own propoſals for Homer. 
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Mr. Theobald was not only tus 
obnoxious to the reſentment of Pope, 
but we ſind him waging war with 
Mr. Dennis, who —_— him with 
more roughneſs, though with leſs 
ſatire. r. Theobald in the Cen- 
for, vol. II. No. XXXIII. calls Mr. 
Dennis by the name of Furius. 
Mr. Dennis in reſentment of this 
repreſentation made of him, in hrs 
-remarks on Pope's Homer, p. 9, ro. 


thus mentions him. There is a 


notorious idiot, one Hight Wha- 
chum, who from an under-ſpur- 
leather to the law, is become an 
under-ſtrapper to the play-houſe, 
who has lately barleſqued the me- 
tamorphoſes of Ovid, by a vile 
pon mary dc. This fellow ts 
concerned in an imperninent 
called the Cenſor.” Such gy oo 
language of Mr. Dennis, when en- 
famed by contradiction. In the y. 
1720, Mr. Theobald introduced 
upon the ſtage a tragedy called the 
Double Falſckood ; the greateſt part 
of which he aſſerted was Shake- 
ſpear's. Mr. Pope inſinuated to the 
town, that it was all, or certamly 
the greateſt part written, not b 
Shakeſpear, but Theobald himſelf, 


and quotes theſe lines, 
None but thyſelf can be thy parallel. 
Which he calls a marvellous line of 


Theobald, unleſs (ſays he) the 
Play called the Double Falſehood, 


(as he would have it thought) 
Shakeſpear's ; but whether this Fine 
1s his or not, he proves Shakeſpear 


to have written as bad.“ The ar- 


guments which Mr. Theobald uſes 


to prove the play to be Shakeſpear's 
are indeed far from ſatis factory. 


This Double Falſehood was vindi- 
cated by Mr. Theobald, who was 
attacked again in the art of ſink- 
ing m poetry. Here Mr. Theo- 
bald endeavours to prove falſe cri- 
ticiſms, want of underſtanding 


and variety of t 
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Shakefpear's manner, and perverſs 
cavilling in Mr. Pope : he juſtifies 
himſelf and the great dramatic poet, 
and eſſays to prove the tragedy in 
queſtion to be in reality Shakeſpear', 
and not unworthy of him. Mr, 
Theobald, befides his edition of 
Shakeſpear's plays, in which he 
corrected, with great pains and in- 
genuity, * faults Which had 
crept into tkat great 's writing, 
is the author 1 other — 
matic pieces. 

THEOCRTFT US, Sicilian poet 
b. at Syracuſe; he flouriſhed about 
the hundred and twenty third Olym- 
piad. Of what family, or of what 
condition his parents were, is un- 
certain, their names only remain; 
kis father was Praxagoras, and his 
mother Philinia. There are two 
Idyfliums of his remaining that 
adjuſt his age, infcribed to Hiero 
k. of Syracuſe, and to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, k. of Egypt. No- 
thing more is recorded of the life 
of this poet: if we believe Ond, 
he was = to a violent death by 
Hiero, K. of Sicily, for reflecting 
upon him in his writings. 


Utque Syracuſio præſtrictà fauce 
ta 


Poe 
Sic animæ laqueo fit via clauſa 
tuæ. 


The compoſitions of this poet are 
diſtinguiſſted by the ancients by the 
name of Idylliums, which uitle t 
obtained to 725 the fi 
eir natures; they 
would now be called Miſcellanier, 
or Poems upon ſeveral occaſions. The 
nine firſt and the eleventh are con- 
feſſed to be true paſtorals; ſeveral of 
the others are copies directed to 
particular friends, and written on 
particular accounts, He has com- 
ſed in ſeveral ſorts of poetry, and 
ucceeded in all. The native fim- 
plicity and eaſy freedom of his pas 
10 
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torals are inimitable. Virgi 
ſelf ſometimes invokes the muſe of 
Syracuſe, when he imitates him 
through all his own poems of that 
kind, and in ſeveral paſſages: tranſ- 
lates him. Quintillian allows him to 
be admirable in his kind, but when 
he adds, that his muſe is not only 
thy of appearing at the bar, but in 
the city too, it is evident this ro- 
mark muſt be conſined to his paſ- 
torals. In ſeveral of his other 
poems, he ſhews ſuck ſtrength of 
reaſon. and politeneſs, that would 
qualify him to plead among the ora- 
tors, and make him acceptable in 
the courts of princes. In his ſmal- 
ler poems as Cupid ſtung, Adonis 
killed by the boar, and others, you 
have the vigour and delicacy of 
Anacreon ; in his Hylas and com- 
bat of Pollux and Amyous, he is 
much more pathetical, clear and 
pleaſant than Apollonius -on the 
lame, or any other ſubject. In his 
converſation of Alemena and Tire- 
has, of Hercules, and the old fer- 
vant of Augeas, in Cyniſca and 
Thy onichus, and the women going 
to 4 8 of Adonis, 2 
is all the eaſineſs and engaging fa- 
miliarity of humour a > 3 Sn 
which reign in the Odyſſes; and 
in Hercules deſtroying Lion of 
Nemea, the ſpirit and majeſty of 
the Iliad. The Panegyric upon k. 
Ptolemy is juſtly eſteemed an origi- 
nal and model of perfection in that 
way of writing. th in that ex- 
cellent poem, and the noble hymn 
upon Caſtor and Pollux, he has 
praiſed his God and his hero with 
ihat delicacy and dexterity of addreſs, 
wüun thoſe ſublime and graceful ex- 
preſſions of devotion and reſpe&, 
that in politeneſs, ſmoothneis of 
turn, and a refined art of praiſing 
without offence or appearance of 
Hattery, he has equalled Callima- 
chus, and in loftineſs and flight of 
zhought ſcarce yields to Pindar or 


conſiderable of th lietle 
is an i 


A ſimplicity ſhines throu 
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Homer. The eclogne 5s the moſt 
it 
5 


of the life of 
therefore the matter is low, and no 
thing great is in the genius of it, 
— —_— — — art wn 
ports, yes,” che] es, 
the diſputes, the quarrels, the in- 
trigues, che paſſions, the adven- 
tures, and all the little affairs of 
ſhepherds. So that the character 
muſt be ſimple, the wit eafy, the 
expreſſion common; it muſt have 
nothing that 4s exquiſite, neither in 
the Its, nor in the words, nor 
in any faſhions of ſpeech. - The 
true character of the eclogue is fim- 
plicity and modeſty ; its figures are 
ſweet; the paſſions tender; the mo- 
tions eaſy; and though ſometimes 
it may be paſſionate and have little 
tranſports, and little deſpairs, yet 
it never ariſes ſo high as to be fierce 
ar violent; its narrations are ſhort, 
deſcriptions little, the thoughts in- 
nious, the manners innocent, the 
nguage pure, the verſe — 
the expreſſions plain, and all the 
diſcourſe natural ; for this is not a 
great talker that loves to make a 
noiſe. The models to be propoſed 
to write well in this fort of poeſy 
are Theocritus and Virgil. Tho" 
Theocritus was not the inven- 
tor of the Bucolick verſe, yet he is 
allowed to be the firſt that brought 
it to ion: that which diſ- 
tinguiſhes him, ſays Dryden, from 
all other poets both Greek and La- 
tin, and which raifes him even a- 
bove Virgil in his eclogues, is the 
inimitable tenderneſs of his paſſions, 
and the natural expreſſion of them 
in words ſo becoming of a paſtoral. 
all he 
writes 3 he ſhews his art in learning 
by diſguiſing both. His ſhepherds 
never riſe above their country edu- 
cation in their complaints of love. 
There is the ſame difference be- 
twixt bim and Virgil, as there is 
R 3 betwixt 
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betwixt Taſſo's Aminta, and the 
Paſtor Fido. of Guarini; Virgil's 
28 are too well read in the 
philoſophy of Epicurus and Plato; 
and Guarini's ſcem to have been 
bred in courts. But Theocritus and 
Taſſo have taken theirs from cot- 
tages and plains; it was ſaid of Taſ- 
ſo in relation to his fimilitudes, 
Mai eſce del Boſco; that he never 
. departed from the woods, that is, 
all his compariſons were taken from 
the country. The ſame may be ſaid 
of Thcocritus; he is ſofter than 
Ovid, he touches the paſiions more 
delicately, and performs all this 
out of his own funds, without div- 
ing into the-arts and ſciences for a 
ſupply. Even his Dorick dialect has 
an incomparable ſweetneſs in its 
clowniſnneſs, likea fair ſhepherdeſs in 
her country ruſſet, talking in a York- 
. ſhire tone. This was impoſſible for 
Virgil to imitate, becauſe the ſeve- 
rity of the Roman language denied 
him that advantage. The imita- 
tions in this poet are very natural 
and juſt; he that imitates nature 
in the rough is no leſs a poet, 
than he who does ſo when ſhe is 
poliſhed, and in her greateſt perfec- 
tion. Theocritus, with Heſiod, was 
printed by Aldus 1499. By H. 
Steph. with the Greek poets, in Gr. 
and Lat. 4to, 1604, and at Oxf. 


1699, Svo. | 
THIEODORIC, k. of the Oftro- 
ths in Italy, was the ſon of Va- 

lemer, k. of part of Mæſia, after 

having been ten years a hoſtage at 

Conſtantinople, he ſucceeded his 

uncle Theodemer. He afliſted the 

_ emperor Zeno driven away by Baſi- 

licus, and defeated many generals 

who had revolted againſt this prince, 

who granted him the honours of a 

triumph, and erected an equeſtrian 

ſtatue of him in the public place 
at Conſtantinople, and made him 
conſul in 484, and even adopted 
him for his fon. But Zeno, to get 
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clear of him, engaged him after 


ward to go into Italy againſt Odoz. 
cre, whom he defeated in fevers] 
battles, and at laſt cauſed him to he 
aſſaſſinated, at the end of a feaht, 
notwithſtanding they were abott 
concluding a peace. It was during 
the war againſt Odoacre, at the 
fiege of Ravenna, that his mother. 
ſeeing him fly, ſaid: That a prince 
cowardly enough to fly from hi; 
enemy, ought to return again to the 
boſom of his mother, or rather 
ought never to have leſt it. Sturg 
with this affront, he returned with 
fury againſt the conquerors, who al. 
ready were plundering his camp, and 
eaſily routed them. Theodoric, 
abſolute . maſter of Italy, reigned 


there 37 years, with that juſtice, 


prudence, and modeſty, which cha- 
racteriſes princes, the fathers of 
their country. An impartial pro- 
tector of Italians and Goths, he was 
equally dear to both. Having dif. 
covered, in the celebrated Cafhodo. 
rus great talents, and an extraordi- 
nary penetration and prudence, he 
made him his prime miniſter, and 
put an intire confidence in him. He 
made peace with Anaſtatius, empe- 
ror of Conſtan. and eſpouſed a ſillet 
of Clovis k. of France, named Audo- 
ſtede. Although he made profeſſion 
of Ananiſm, , never would con- 
{train others to change their ſenti- 
ments. One of his officers, who 
was brought up in a different way of 
thinking, having renounced it ta 
make his court to him, he reproach- 
ed him publicly: If you have not 
kept your faith with God, ſays he 
to him, how can I hope that you 
will keep it with me, who am only 
a man ? At that inſtant he condemn- 
ed him to loſe his head. After the 
death of pope Anaſtatius in 498. 
Simmachus and Laurentius were 
elected by 2 different factions, who 
after a ſchiſm of 3 yrs, leſt it to the 
deciſion of Theodoric. He judged 
in 
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in favour of Simmachus, as having 
been firſt elected, and having a ma- 
jority of voices. He re-eſtabliſhed 
the Goths in Gaul, from whence 
Clovis and Gundebaud had driven 
them, When he was almoſt worn 
out with age and infirmities, he 

w jealous and ſuſpicious, and put 
to death 2 very reſpectable ſubjects, 
Simmachus and Boetins his ſon-in- 
law. The anguiſh which ſeized him 
upon this account, is ſaid to have 
had ſuch an effect upon him, that 
he retired into his chamber, and ex- 

ired in grief, an. 524. 

THEODOSIUS (Flavius Mag- 
nus) this great emperor, was b. at 
Cauca, a city of Galicia in Spain. 
After the unjuſt condemnation of 
Theodoſius his father, whom Valens 
had put to death, he lived in his 
own country a retired life, when 
Gratian, who was not able alone to 
refilt the efforts of all the barbari- 
ans, gave him the command of one 
of his armies, and aſſociated with 
him in the empire in 379, after hav- 
ing found in him all the qualities 
which form a great general, and a 
miniſter of ſtate. e was then 
about 33 yrs of age. He 1s faid to 
reſemble Trajan, not only in his 
form, and the air of majeſty, which 
appeared in his perſon, but alſo in 
his manners and character. He had 
all his virtues without his faults. 
His elevation did not make him for- 
get his firſt ſtate, and he always 
ſhewed a grateful remembrance of 
thoſe who had done him any kind- 
nels. He was chaſte and temperate, 
ad never had the ambition of mak- 
ing conqueſts: for although he may 
be ranked among the greateſt gene- 
rals, he never Doght occaſion to 
make war, nor ever undertook it, 
hut when forced to it by inevitable 
neceſſity, His genius was not culti- 
vated by ſtudy; but he very much 
reſpefted men of learning. In the 
diviſion which Gratian made of the 
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empire, Theodoſius had Conſtan. with 
all the p-ovinces of the eaſt, and 
having re- animated the courage of 
the Roman ſoldiers, who were afraid 
to look the Goths in the face, he led 
them againſt the Barbarians, whom 
he defeated in many encounters. He 
was baptized in 380, and upon his 
recovery from a long and dangerous 
illneis, he confirmed the 8 
which his colleague, fearing to be ex 
poſed alone, to the courſe of his 
enemies, had concluded with the 
principal of their commanders. He 
was, nevertheleſs, obliged to march 
againſt thoſe who had not been com- 
prized in the treaty, and having 
obtained over them a great victory 
near Sirmich, he gained upon them 
ſo much by his generoſity, that they 
ſubmitted themſelves to the empire. 
It was then that he gave the title of 
Auguſtus to Flavius Arcadius his 
ſon, although he was not then 6 yrs 
old. Nevertheleſs, Gratian was 
killed in the weſt by the tyrant 
Maximus, who ſent ambaſſadors to 
Theodoſius to propoſe to him an al- 
liance againſt the enemies of the 
ſtate, and to invite him to accept of 
him for his colleague. The empe- 
ror being not in a condition of 
entering into a war, made no an- 
ſwer for ſome time. It was then that 
the heathens, deceived by their au- 
gurs and divinations, conſpired a- 
gainſt them. They ſeized the moſt cul- 
pable, but Theodofius forbid them to 
=_ ue thoſe, who knowing of the con- 
piracy had not diſcovered it. Helike- 
wiſe pardoned the conſpirators, who 
had been condemned to death, and 
permitted them to go and live where 
they pleaſed. The preparations for 
war he was obliged to make, to op- 
ſe Maximus, who threatned to 

into Italy, put him under a nece by 
of impoſing a new tribute, whic 

cauſed an inſurrection among the in- 
habitants of Antioch. They over- 
threw the Ratues of the emperor, 4 
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the empreſs Flavilla and their chil- 
dren, and carried things to the laſt 
extremities; ſo that, at firſt, he in- 
tended to deſtroy this rebellious city, 
and was afterward obliged to take 
away thcir privileges, however, he 
conſented to favour them, at the in- 
treaty of Flavian, their Bp. He 
marched, at length, againſt Maxi- 
mus, who was endeavouring to de- 
rive Valentinian of his territories. 
e ſurprized and cut in pieces the 
army of the tyrant, who fled into 
Aquilza. Arbogathus, a Frank by 
nation, and one of Theodoſius's ge- 
nerals, forced him there, and deli- 
vered him up into the hands of the 
emperor, who condemned him to 
looſe his head. Valentinian was re- 
eſtabliſhed in his territories, and 
Theodoſius, accompanied by this 
rince and his ſon Honorius, entered 
ome in triumph. After having re- 
pes the affairs of Italy, he fixed 
is reſidence at Milan. He returned 
to Conſtant, in about 3 yrs. Argabaſ- 
tus, who had left the command of 
the troops to Valentinian, havin 
cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated, an 
Put in his place Eugenius his conh- 
dent, who from a teacher of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, had been advanc- 
ed to the office of ſecretary of ſtate, 
Theodoſius marched againſt him and 
defeated him. Theodoſtus pardon- 
ed the ſoldiers, who laid down their 
arms, but ordered them to bring the 
tyrant, whom they found upon a 
hill, waiting, himſelf, to have his 
Tival brought to him. He pro- 
ſtrated himſelf before the emperor, 
and begged his life ; but in an in- 
ſtant his own ſoldiers cut off his 
head. Argabaſtus, the author of fo 
much miſchief, ſtabbed himſelf with 
his ſword. Theodoſius died at Mi- 
lan of a dropſy, about 5 months af- 
ter this victory, in 395, aged 50, 
having reigned 16 yrs. He was the 
laſt who poſſeſſed the Roman empire 
entire ; aſter his death it was divid- 
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ed between his ſons Arcadius and 


Honorius. : | 

THOMAS Aa Kempis, fee 
Kemyts. 

THOMAS (Mrs.) known to 
the world by the poetical name of 
Corinna, was the child of an anci- 
ent, and infirm parent, who gave her 
life when he was dying himſelf, and 
to whoſe unhappy conſtitution ſhe 
was ſole heireſs. From her very 
birth, which happened 1675, ſhe 
was afflicted withe fevers and de- 
fluxions, and being over-nurſed, her 
conſtitution was ſo delicate and ten- 
der, that had ſhe not been of a gay 
diſpoſition, and poſleſſed of a vigo 
rous mind, ſhe muſt have been more 
unhappy than ſhe actually was. Her 
father dying when ſhe was ſcarce 2 
yrs. old, and her mother not know- 
ing his real circumſtances, as he was 
ſuppoſed from the ſplendour of his 
manner of life to be very rich, ſome 
inconveniencies were incurred, in 
beſtowing upon him a pompous fu- 
neral, which in thoſe times was fa - 
ſhionable. The mother of our poe- 
teſs, in the bloom of 18, was con- 
demned to the arms of this man, up- 
wards of 60, upon the ſuppoſition 
of his being wealthy, but in which 
ſhe was ſoon miſerably deceived. 
She diſpoſed of 2 houſes her huſ- 
band kept, one in town, the other 
in the county of Eſſex, and retired 
into a private, but decent, country 
lodging. The houſe where ſhe board. 
ed was an eminent cloth-worker's in 
the courſty of Surry, but the people 
of the houſe proved very diſagreea- 
ble. The lady had no converſation 
to divert her ; the landlord was an 
illiterate man, and the reſt of the fa- 
mily brutiſh, and unmannerly. At 
laſt Mrs. Thomas attracted the no- 
tice of Dr. Glyſſon, who obſervin 
her at church very ſplendidly dret- 
ſed, ſollicited her acquaintance. He 
was a valuable piece of antiquity, be- 
ing then, 1684, 100 yrs. of a e. 
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His perſon was tall, his bones very 


large, his hair like ſnow, a venera- 
ble aſpect, and a complexion, which 
might ſhame the bloom of fifteen. 
He enjoyed a ſound judgment, and a 
memory ſo tenacious, and clear, that 
his company was very engaging. 
His viſits greatlyalleviated the ſolitude 
of this lady. e laſt viſit he made 
to Mrs. Thomas, he drew on, with 
much attention, a pair of rich Spaniſh 
leather gloves, emboſt on the backs 
and tops with gold embroidery, and 
fringed round with gold. The 
lady could not help expreſſing her 
curioſity, to know the hiſtory ot thoſe 
gloves, which he ſeemed to touch 
with ſo much reſpect. He anſwered, 
I do reſpect them, for the laſt 
time I had the honour of ap- 
c — my miſtreſs, q. Eliza- 
* beth, ſhe pulled them from her on 
royal hands, ſaying, here Glyſſon, 
* wear them for my ſake. I have 
done ſo with veneration, and ne- 
« ver drew them on, but when I 
* had a mind to honour thoſe whom 
I viſit, as I now do you; and 
* ſince you love the memory of my 
* royal miſtreſs, take them, and 
« preſerve them carefully when I am 
gone.“ The Dr. then went home, 
and died in a few days. This gen- 
tleman's death left her again with- 
out a companion, and an uneaſineſs 
hung upon her, viſible to the peo- 
ple of the houſe ; who gueſling the 
cauſe to proceed from ſolitude, re- 
commen to her acquaintance 
another phyſician, of a different caſt 
from the former, He was denomi- 
nated by them a conjurer, and was 
ſaid to be capable of raiſing the de- 
vil. This circumſtance diverted Mrs. 
Thomas, who imagined, that the 
man whom they ed a conjurer, 
muſt have more ſenſe than they un- 
derſtood, The Dr. was invited to viſit 
her, and appeared in a greaſy black 
Grogram, which he called his ſcho- 
lar's coat; a long heard; and other 
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marks of a philoſophical negligence; 
He brought all his little mathemati- 
cal trinkets, and played over his 
tricks for the diverſion of the lady, 
whom, by a private whiſper, he let 
into the ſecrets as he performed 
them, that ſhe might ſee there was 
nothing of magic in the caſe. The 
two moſt remarkable articles of his 


performance were, firſt lighting a 


candle at a glaſs of cold water ; per- 
formed by touching the brim before 
with phoſophorus, a chymical fire 
which is preſerved in water and 
burns there ; and next reading the 
ſmalleſt print by a candle of 6 in 
the pound, at 100 yards diſtance in 
the open air, and darkeſtnight. This 
was performed by a large concave- 
glaſs, with a ou — focus, 
uick-filyered on the backſide, and 
et in tin, with a ſocket for a candle, 
ſconce faſhion, and hung up againſt 
a wall. While the flame of the can» 
dle was diametrically oppoſite to the 
centre, the rays equally — 
gave ſo powerful a light as is ſcarce 
credible; but on the leaſt variation 
from the focus, the charm ceaſed. 
The lady diſcerning in this man a 
ius which might be improved to 
tter purpoſes Gon decerving the 
country people, defired him not to 
hide his talents, but to puſh himſelf 
in the world by the abilities of which 
he ſeemed poſſeſſed. Madam, faid 
he, I am now a fiddle to aſſes, but 
I am finiſhing a great work which 
will make thoſe aſſes fiddle to me.“ 
She then aſked what that work 
might be? He replied, his life 
was at ſtake if it took air, but he 
* found her a lady of ſuch uncom- 
mon candour, and ſenſe, 
* that he ſhould make no difficulty 
in committing his life and hope to 
her keeping.” All women are na- 
turally fond of being truſted with 
ſecrets ; this was Mrs. Thomas's 
failing : the Dr. found it out, and 
made her pay dear for her curioſity. 
« I have 
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* I have been, continued he, many 
« years in ſearch of the philoſpher's 
* ſtone, and long maſter of the ſma- 


c — of Hermes Triſme- 


giſtus; the green and red dragons 
* of Raymond Lully have alſo been 
* obedient to me, and the illuſtrious 
« ſages themſelves deign to viſit me; 
« yet it is but fince I had the ho- 
* nour to be known to your lady- 
* ſhip, that I have been fo fortunate 
as to obtain the grand ſecret of pro- 
« jection. I — ſome lead I 
pulled off my window laſt night 
into this bit of gold.” Pleaſed with 
the ſight of this, and having a natu- 
ral propenſion to the ſtudy, the lady 
fnatched it out of the Bebber 
hand, and aſked why he had not 
more? He replied, it was all the 
* lead J could find.“ She then com- 
manded her daughter to bring a par- 
cel of lead which lay in the cloſet, 
and giving it to the chymiſt, deſir- 
ed him to tranſmute it into gold on 
the morrow. He undertook it, and 
the next day brought her an ingot 
which weighed 2 ounces, which, 
with the utmoſt ſolemnity, he avow- 
ed was the very individual lead ſhe 
my him, tranſmuted to gold. She 

an now to engage him in ſerious 
diſcourſe; and finding by his re- 
plies, that he wanted money to make 
more powder, ſhe inquired how 
much would make a ſtock that would 
maintain itſelf ? He replied, gol. after 
9 months would produce a million. 
She then begged the ingot of him, 
which he proteſted had been tranſ- 
muted from lead, and fluſhed with 
the hopes of ſucceſs, hurried to 
town to examine whether the ingot 
was true gold, which proved 2 
beyond the ſtandard. The lady now 
ſully convinced of the truth of the 
empyric's declaration, took 50 l. out 
of the hands ofa banker, and intruſt- 
ed him with it. The only difficulty 
which remained, was, how to carry 
on the work without ſuſpicion, it 


THO | 
being ſtrictly prohibited at that time. 
He was therefore reſolved to take a 
little houſe in another county, at a 
few miles diſtance from London, 
where he was to build a public labo- 
ratory, as a profeſſed chymifh, and 
deal in ſuch medicines as were moſt 
vendible, by the ſale of which to 
the apothecaries, the expence of the 
houſe was to be defrayed during the 
operation. The widow was ac- 
counted the honſekeeper, and the 
Dr. and his man boarded with her; 
to which ſhe added this precaution, 
that the laboratory, with the 2 lodg- 
ing rooms over it, in which the Dr. 
and his man lay, was a different 
wing of the building from that where 
ſhe and her little daughter, and 
maid-ſervant reſided; and as ſhe 
knew ſome time muſt elapſe before 
any profit could be expected, ſhe 
managed with the utmoſt frugality. 
The Pr. mean time acted the part 
of a tutor to miſs, in arithmetic, 
Latin, and mathematics, to which 
ſne diſcovered the ſtrongeſt propen- 
ſity. All things being properly diſ- 
poſed for the grand operation, the 
vitriol furnace was ſet to work, which 
requiring the moſt intenſe heat for 
ſeveral days, unhappily ſet fire to the 
houſe; the ſtairs were conſumed in 
an inſtant, and as it ſurpriſed them 
all in their firſt ſleep, it was a happy 
circumſtance that no life periſhed. 
This unlucky accident was go 
loſs to Mrs. Thomas: yet ſtill the 

rand project was in a fair way of 
face ing in the other wing of the 
building. But one misfortnne 1s 
often followed by another. The 
next Sunday evening, while ſhe was 
reading to, and inſtructing her little 
family, a ſudden, and a violent re- 

ort, like a diſcharge of cannon, was 
— ; the houſe being timber, rock- 
ed like a cradle, and the family 
were all thrown from their chairs on 
the ground. They looked with the 
greateſt amazement on each other, not 


gueſſing | 
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gueſſing the cauſe, when the opera- 
tor pretending to revive, fell to 
ſtamping, tearing his hair, and rav- 
ing like a madman, crying out un- 
done, undone, loſt and undone for 
ever. He ran directly to the Atha- 
nor, when unlocking the door, he 
found the machine ſplit uite in two; 
the eggs broke, and that precious 
amalgamum which they contained 
was — like ſand ameng the 
aſhes. Mrs. Thomas's eyes were 
now ſufficiently opened to diſcern the 
impoſture, and, with a very ſerene 
countenance, told the empyric, that 
accidents will happen, but means 
might be fallen upon to repair this 
fatal diſappointment. The Dr. ob- 
ſerving her ſo ſerene, imagined ſhe 
would grant him more money to 
complete his ſcheme, but ſhe ſoon 
diſappointed his expectation, by or- 
dering him to be gone, and made 
him a preſent of 5 guineas, leſt his 
deſperate circumſtances ſhould in- 
duce him to take ſome violent means 
of providing for himſelf, Whether 
deluded by a real hope of finding 
out the p}:iloſopher's ſtone, or from 
an innate principle of villainy, can- 
not be determined. but he did not 
yet ceaſe his purſuit, and ſtill in- 
dulged the golden deluſion. He 
now found means to work upon the 
credulity of an old miſer, Who, up- 
on the ſtrength of his pretenſions, 
gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and embarked all his hoarded trea- 
ſure, which was very conſiderable, 
in the ſame chimerical adventure. In 
a word, the miſer's ſtock was alſo 
loſt, the empyric himſelf, and the 
daughter reduced to beggary. This 
unhappy affair broke the miſer's 
heart, who did not many weeks ſur- 
vive the loſs of his caſh. The Dr. 
alſo put a miſerable end to his life, 
by drinking poiſon, and left his wife 
with 2 young children in a ſtate of 
beggery. But to return to Mrs. 
Tkomas. The poor lady ſuffered 


THO 
on this occaſion a great deal of in- 
ward anguiſh; ſhe was aſhamed of 
having reduced her fortune, and 
impoveriſhed her child by liſteni 
to the infinuations of a madinan. 
Time and patience at laſt overcame 


it; and when her health, which bv 


this accident had been impaired, 
was reſtored to her, ſhe began to 
ſir amongſt her huſband's great cli- 
ents. She took a houſe in Bloomſ- 
bury, and by means of good. ceco- 
nomy, and an e t appearance, 
was ſuppoſed to better in the 
world than ſhe really was. Her 
huſband's clients received her like 
one riſen from the dead : they came 
to viſit her, and promiſcd to ſerve 
her. At laſt the d. of Montague ad- 
viſed her to let lodgings, which way 
of life ſhe declined, as her talents 
were not ſuited for dealing with 
ordinary lodgers; but, added the, 
if I knew any family who deſir- 
* ed ſuch a conveniency, I would 
* rezdily accommodate them.“ I 
take you at your word, replied the 
duke, I will become your ſole 
* tenant: nay, don't ſmile, for I 
am in earneſt, I love a little free- 
dom more than I can enjoy at 
home, and I may come ſome- 
times and eat a bit of mutton, 
with 4 or 5 honeſt fellows, whoſe 
company I delight in.“ The bar- 
gain was bound, and proved matter 
of fact, though on a deeper ſcheme 
than drinking a bottle; and his 
grace was to paſs in the houſe 
tor Mr. Freeman of Hertfordſhire, 
In a few days he ordered a dinner 
for his beloved friends, Jack and 
Tom, Will -and Ned, good honeſt 
country-fellows, as his grace called 
them. They came at the time a 

pointed; but how ſurpriſed was t 

widow, when ſhe ſaw the d. of De- 
vonſhire, lords Buckingham, and 
Dorſet, and a certain — — with 
ſir William Dutton Colt, under theſe 
feigned names. Aſter ſeveral times 
meeting 
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meeting at this lady's houſe, the 
noble perſons, who had a high opi- 
nion of her integrity, intruſted her 


with the grand ſecret, which was 
nothing leſs than the project for the 
revolution. Though theſe meetings 
were held as private as poſſible, yet 
ſuſpicions aroſe, and Mrs. Thomas's 
houſe was narrowly watched; but 
the meſſengers, who were no ene 
mies to the cauſe, betrayed their 
truſt, and ſuffered the noblemen to 
meet unmoleſted, or at leaſt with- 
out any dread of apprehenſion. The 
revolution being effected, and the 
ſtate become more ſettled, that place 
of rendezvous was quitted: the 
nobleman took leave of the lady, 
with promiſes of 8 a pen- 
ſion, or ſome place in the houſhold 
ſor her, as her zeal in that cauſe 
highly merited; beſides ſne had a 
very good claim to ſome appoint- 
ment, having been ruined by ſhut- 
ting up the exchequer. But alas! 
court promiſes proved an aerial 
foundation, and theſe noble peers 
never thought of her more. The 
d. of Montague indeed made offers 
of ſervice, and being capt. of the 
band of penſioners, we aſked him 
to admit Mr, Gwynnet, a gentle- 
man. who had made love to her 
daughter, into ſuch a poſt. This 
he promiſed, but upon theſe terms, 
that her daughter ſhould aſk him 
for it. The widow thanked him, 
and not ſuſpecting that any deſign 
was covered under this offer, con- 
cluded herſelf ſure of ſucceſs : but 
how amazed was ſhe to find her 
daughter, whom ſhe had bredin the 
moſt paſſive ſubjeQi--1, and who 
had never diſcovered the leaſt in- 
ſtance of diſobedience, abſolutely 
refuſe to aſk any ſuch favour of his 
ce. She could be prevailed up- 
on neither by flattery, nor threaten- 
ing, and continuing till obſtinate 
in her reſolution; her mother ob- 


liged her to explain herſelf, upon 


THO 


the point of her refuſal. She told 
her then, that the d. of Montague 
had already made an attack u 
her, that his deſigns were ditho- 
nourable ; and that if ſhe ſubmitted 
to aſk his grace one favour, he 
would reckon himſelf ſecure of ano- 
ther in return, which he would en- 
deavour to accompliſh by the baſeſſ 
means. This explanation was too 
ſatis factory: who does not ſee the 
meanneſs of ſuch an ungenerous 
conduct? he had made uſe of the 
mother as a tool, for carrying on 
political deſigns; he found her diſ- 
treſs, and as a recompence for her 
ſervices, and under the pretence of 
mending her fortune, attempted the 
virtue of her daughter, and would 
. for her, on no other terms, 
ut at the price of her child's inno- 
cence. In the mean time, the young 
Corinna, a poetical name given her 
by ＋. Dryden, continued to im- 
prove ber mind by reading the 
liteſt authors. * — Fay 
ſeen that ſhe was addreſſed upon ho- 
nourable terms, by Mr. Gwynnet, 
of the Middle-Temple, fon of a 
gentleman in Glouceſterſhire. Up- 
on his firſt diſcovering his paſſion to 
Corinna, ſhe had honour enough to. 
remonſtrate to him the inequality of 
their fortune, as her affairs were 
then in a very perplexed ſituation. 
This objection was ſoon ſurmounted 
by a lover, eſpecially as his father 
had given him poſſeſſion of the 
greateſt part of his eſtate, and leave 
to pleaſe himſelf. Mr. Gwynnet no 
ſooner obtained this, than he came ta 
London, and claimed Corinna's 
promiſe of marriage: but her ma- 
ther being then in a very weak con- 
dition, ſhe could not abandon her 
in that diſtreſs, to die among ſtran- 
gers. She therefore told Mr. Gwyn- 
net, that as ſhe had not thought 
ſixteen y. long in waiting for him, 
he could not think fix months long. 
in expectation of her, He — 


with 
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with a deep figh, Six months at 
this time, my Corinna, 1s more 
than 16 y. have been; you put it 
off now, and God will put it off 
for ever.“ It proved as he had fore- 
told ; he next day went into the 
country, made his will, ſickened, 
and died April 16, 1711, leavin 

his Corinna the bequeſt of 600]. 
and adds ſhe, * Sorrow has been 
my food ever ſince. Had ſhe pro- 
videntially married him, ſhe had 
been ſecure from the inſults of po- 
verty ; but her duty to her ne 
was more prevalent than con - 
tions of convenience. After the 
death of her lover, ſhe was barba- 
rouſly uſed : his brother, ſtifled the 
will, which compelled her to have 
recourſe to law; he ſmothered the 
old 1 conveyance deed, 
by which he was enabled to make a 
bequeſt, and offered a ſum of 
money to any perſon, who would 
undertake to blacken Corinna's cha- 
rater; but wicked as the world is, 
he found none ſo completely aban- 
doned, as to perjure themſelves for 
the ſake of his bribe. At laſt to 
ſhew her reſpe to the memory of 
her deceaſed lover, ſhe conſented to 
an accommodation with his brother, 
to receive 2001. down, and 2001. 
at the year's end. The firſt pay- 
ment was made, and diſtributed in- 
ſtantly amongſt her mother's credi- 
tors; but w the other became 
due, he bid her defiance, ſtood ſuit 
on his own bond, and held out four 
terms. He carried it from one court 
to another, till at laſt it was brought 
to the bar of the houſe of lords ; 
and as that is a tribunal, where the 
chicanery of lawyers can have no 
weight, he thought proper to pay 
the money without a hearing : t 


gentlemen of the long-robe had 


made her ſign an inſtrument, that 
they ſhould receive the money and 
pay themſelyes : after they laid 
their crucl hands upon it, of the 
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200 l. the diſtreſſed lady re- 
ceived but 131. 16s. which reduced 
her to the neceſſity of abſconding 
from her creditors, and ſtarving in 
an obſcure corner, till ſhe ans by 
trayed by a falſe friend, and hurried 
to jail, Beſides all the other cala- 
mities of Corinna, ſhe had ever 4 
bad ſtate of health, occaſioned by 
an accident too carious to be omit- 
ted. In the y. 1730, her caſe was 
given in to the college of phyſicians, 
and was reckoned a very ſurprizin 
one. It is as follows. In April 
1711, the patient ſwallowed the 
middle bone of the wing of a large 
fowl, being above three inches long ; 
ſhe had the end in her mouth, and 
yu_ haſtily it went forcibl 
n in the act of inſpiration. A 
ter the firſt ſurprize, feeling no pain 
ſhe thought no more of it; in a few 
days after, ſhe complained what ſhe 
eat or drank lay like a ſtone in her 
ſtomach, and little or nothing paſſed 
through her. After three weeks 
obſtruction, ſhe fell into a moſt vio- 


lent bloody flax, attended with a 


continual pain at the pit of her ſto- 
mach, convulſions, and ſwooning 
fits; nor had ſhe any eaſe but while 
her ſtomach was diſtended with li- 

uids, ſuch as ſmall- beer, or gruel : 
he continued in this miſery, with 
ſome little intervals, till the 
Chriſtmas following, when ſhe was 
ſeized with a mal: t fever, and 
the convulſions increaſed to ſo high 
a degree, that ſhe crowed like a 
cock, and barked like a dog, to 
the affrightment of all who ſaw her, 
as well as herſelf. Dr. Colebatch 
being called to her relief, and ſee- 
ing the almoſt incredible quantity 
of blood ſhe voided, ſaid it was 


he impoſſible ſhe could live, having 
voided all her bowels. He was 


however prevailed with to uſe means, 
which he ſaid could only be by 
fetching off the inner coat of her 


ſtomach, by a very ftrong _— 
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he did ſo, and ſhe brought the hair- 


veel in rolls, freſh, and bleeding ; 
this diſl the bone, which ſplit 
length ways, one half paſſed off 
by ſiege, black as jet, the cartila- 
ginious part at each end conſumed, 
and ſharp on each ſide as a razor; 
the other part ſtill lodged within 
her. In this raw and extreme weak 
condition, he put her into a ſalivation, 
unknown to her mother and herſelf, 
to carry off the other part, which 
ſhocked them to ſuch a degree, 
that they ſent for Dr. Garth, who 
with much difficulty, and againſt 
his judgment, was prevailed on to 
take it off, and uſing a healing ga- 
lenical method, ſhe to reco- 
ver ſo much ſtrength as to be turned 
in her bed, and receive nouriſhment : 
but ſhe ſoon after was ſeized with 
the Iliac Paſſion, and for 11 days, 
her excrements came upwards, and 
no paſſage could be forced thro 
her, till one day, by Dr. Garth, 
with quick-filver. After a few 
weeks it returned again, and the 
fame medicine repeated, upon which 
ſhe recovered, and for ſome months 
was brought to be in a tolerable 
ſtate of health, only the region of 
the ſpleen much ſwelled; and at 
ſome times, when the bone moved 
outwards, as it viſibly did to ſight 
and touch, was very painful. In 
July 9 too ſtrong a 
e, A impoſthume 

— away by ſtool, on which it 
was ſuppoſed, the cyſtus, which the 
bone hed worked tor itſelf, bei 
come away, the bone was voi 
alſo; but her pains continuing ſo 
extraordinary, the willingly ſub- 
mitted to the decree of 4 ſurgeons, 
who agreed to make an inciſion an 
the left fide of the abdomen, and 
— the bone; but — — the 
ſurgeons uttetly rejecting the opera- 
tion, as — the bone 


being lodged in the colon, ſent her 


Under all theſe c 
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to Bath, where ſhe found ſome te- 
lief by pumping, and continued to- 
lerably well for ſome yrs. even to 
bear the fatigue of an eight y. ſuit 
at law, with an unjuſt executor; 
ſave that in over-walking, and ſud- 
den paſſion, ſhe uſed to be pained, 
but not violently, and once or twice 
in a y. a diſcharge of clean gall, 
with ſome portions of a ſkin, like 
thin kid leather, tinged with , 
which ſhe felt break the place, 
and leave her fore within; but the 
bone never made any attempt out- 
wards after the firſt three y. Being 
deprived of a competent fortune, 
by croſs accidents, ſhe ſuffered 
all the extremities of a cloſe im- 
priſonment, if want of all the ne- 
ceflaries of life, and lying on the 
boards for two y. may be termed 
ſuch, during which time ſhe never 
felt wot bone. But on her _— 
ing liberty, and beginning to 
— * ſtomach, — belly, 
and head ſwelled to a monſtrous de- 
ree, r. in a gal- 
opin ; but no proper me- 
— — lace, ſhe was given 
over as incurable, when nature un- 
expectedly helped itſelf, and in 12 
hours time by ſtool, and vomit, ſhe 
voided about five gallons of dirty 
looking water, Which greatly re- 
lieved her for ſome days, but ga- 
thered again as the ſwelling return- 
ed, and always abounded with a 
beftic, or ſuffocating aſthma in her 
ſtomach, and either a canine appe- 
tite or loathing, She afterwards 
voided ſeveral extraneous membranes 
different from the former, and ſo 
frequent, that it kept her very low, 
ſome of which ſhe preſerved in ſpirits, 
mes, of which 
the above is a juſt repreſentation, did 
r Corinna labour; and it is dif- 
cult to produce a life crouded with 
greater evils. The ſmall fortune 
which her father left her, by the 


impru- 


en 
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imprudence of her mother, was 
ſoon ſquandered :; ſhe no ſooner be- 
gan to taſte of life, than an attempt 
was made upon her innocence. 
When ſhe was about being happy 
in the arms of her amiable lover 
Mr, Gwynnet, he was fnatched 
from her by an immature fate. A- 


mongſt her other misfortunes, ſhe 


laboured under the diſpleaſure . of 
Mr. Pope, whom ſhe had offended, 
and who took care to place her in 
his Dunciad. Mr. Pope once paid 
her a viſit, in company with Henry 
Cromwel, Eſq; whoſe letters, by 
ſome accident, fell into her hands, 
with {ome of Pope's anſwers. 
As ſoon as that gentleman died, 
Mr. Curl found means to wheedle 
them from her, and immediately 
committed them to the preſs. This 
ſo enraged Mr. Pope, that he 
never forgave her. Not many 
months after our is had 
been releaſed from her gloomy 
habitation, ſhe took a ſmall lodging 
in Fleet-ſtreet, where ſhe died on 
the zd of Feb. 1730, in the 56th y. 
of her age, and was two days after 
decently interred in the church of 
St. Bride's. Corinna, conſidered as 
an authoreſs, is of the ſecond rate, 
ſhe had not fo much wit as Mrs. 
— or Mrs. —— — had fo 
a power of intellectual paint- 
wy her is ſoft and de. 
licate, her letters ſprightly and en- 
tertaining. Her s were pub- 
liſhed after her death, by Curl; and 
2 vol, of letters which paſſed be- 
tween her and Mr. Gwynnet. 
THOMSON (James) ſon of the 
rev. Mr. Thomſon, a miniſter of 
the church of Scotland, in the 
Preſbytery of Jedburgh. He was 
b. in the place where his father was 
miniſter, about the beginning of 
the preſent century, and received 
the rudiments of his education at a 
private country ſchool. Mr. Thom- 


T'H O 
far from appearing to a 
ſprightly genius, was c 


his ſchool-maſter, and thoſe which 
directed his education, as being 
really without a common ſhare of 


kati in the Latin d Gre 


in the 

tongues at this country ſchool, he 
EIT 

in ſbytery with his 
—— , on ——_ Rickerton, a 
man amazing powers, that 
many perſons of genius as well as 
Mr. Thomſon, converſed with 
him, have been aſtoniſhed, that 
ſuch merit ſhould be buried in 
an obſcure 
where he had no 


ſtanding, Mr. 
— to his genius; he diſ- 
tingui our author's early pro- 
nſion to „ and had once in 
his hands ome of the firſt attem 
Mr. Thomſon ever made ' in 
province. Though Mr. Rickerton 
could diſcover that Mr. Thomſon, 
ſo far from being without parts, 
really poſſeſſed a very fine genius, 
yet he never could have imagined, 
as he often declared, that 
exiſted in his mind ſuch powers, as 
even by the beſt cultivation could 
have raiſed him to fo high a degree 
of eminence amongſt the poets, 
When Mr. Rickerton firſt ſaw Mr. 
Thomſon's Winter, which was in a 
bookſeller's-ſhop at Edinburgh, he 
ſtood amazed, and after he had 
read ſome lines, he dropt the poem 
from his hand in the ectaſy of ad- 
miration. The lines are his in- 
duction to Winter. After ſpendi 
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the uſual time at a country ſchool 
in the acquiſition of the dead lan- 
guages, Mr. Thomſon was removed 
to the univerſity of Edinburgh. 
His courſe of attendance upon the 
claſſes of philoſophy being finiſhed, 
he was entered in the Divinity-hall, 
as one of the candidates for the mi- 
niſtry, where the ſtudents, before 
they are permitted to enter on their 
probation, muſt yield 6 y. atten- 
dance. It was in the 2d y. of Mr: 
Thomſon's attendance upon this 
ſchool of divinity, whoſe profeſſor 
at that time was the rev. and learned 
Mr. William Hamilton, a perſon 
whom he always ad with 
reſpect, that our author was ap- 
pointed by the profeſſor to write a 
diſcourſe on the power of the ſu- 
preme Being. When his compa- 
nions heard this taſk aſſigned him, 
they could not but arraign the pro- 
feſſor's judgment, for afligning ſo 
copious a — to a young man, 
from whom nothing equal to the 
ſubject could be expected. But 
when Mr. Thomſon delivered the 
diſcourſe, they had then reaſon to 
reproach themſelves for want of diſ- 
cernment, and for indulging a con- 
tempt of one ſuperior to the bright- 
eft genius amongſt them. This 


diſcourſe was ſo ſublimely elevated, 


that both the profeſſor and the ſtu- 
dents who heard it delivered, were 
aſtoniſhed. It was written in blank 
verſe, for which Mr. Hamilton re- 
buked him, as being improper upon 
that occaſion. Such of his fellow- 
ſtudents as envied him the ſucceſs of 
this diſcourſe, and the admiration 
it procured him, employed their in- 
duſtry to trace him as a plagiary ; 
for they could not be perſuaded that 
a youth ſeemingly ſo much removed 
from the appearance of genius, 
could compoſe a declamation, in 
which learning, genius, and judg- 
ment had a very great ſhare, "Their 
ſearch, however, proved fruitlcl;, 
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and Mr. Thomſon continued; white 
he remained at the univerſity, to 
poſſeſs the honour of that diſcourſe, 


without any diminution. We are 
not Certain upon what account it 
was that Mr. Thomſon t the 
notion of going into the miniſtry, 
But after — dropt all thoughts 
of the clerical profeſſion, he began 
to be more ſollicitous of diſtinguiſh- 
ing his genius, as he placed ſome 
dependance upon it. Hut the part 
of the world where he then was, 
could not be = auſpicious to ſuch 
hopes; for which reaſon he began 
to turn his eyes towards the d 
metropolis. The firſt poem of Mr. 
Thomſon's, which procured him 
any reputation from the public, was 


his Winter. But he had private ap- 


robation for ſeveral of his pieces, 
ng before his Winter was pub- 
liſhed, or before he quitted his na- 
tive —_ He wrote a para- 
phraſe on the 104th pſalm, which, 
after it had received the approba- 
tion of Mr, Rickerton, he permit- 
ted his friends to copy. By ſome 
means or other this Paraphraſe fell 
into the hands of Mr, Auditor Ben- 
ſon, who, expreſſing his admiration 
of it, ſaid, that he doubted not if 
the author was in London, but he 
would meet with encoura t 
equal to his merit. 'This obſerva- 
tion of Benſon's was communicated 
to Thomſon by a letter, and, no 
doubt, had its natural influence in 
inflaming his heart, and wo 
his jourr.ey to the metropolis. He 
ſoon ſet out for Newcaſtle, where 
he took ſhipping, and landed at 
Billinſgate. hen he arnved, it 
was his immediate care to wait on 
Mr. Mallet, who then lived in Han- 
over-Square, in the character of 
tutor to his grace the d. of Mon- 
troſe, and his late brother Id. G. 
Graham. Before Mr. Thomſon 
reached Hanover-Square, an acci- 
dent happened to him, which, as it 
may 
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may divert ſome of our readers, we 
hall here inſert. He had received 
letters of recommendation from a 
gentleman of rank in Scotland, to 
ſome perſons of diſtinction in Lon- 
don, which he had carefully tied up 
in his pocket-handkerchief. As he 
ſauntered along the ſtreets, he could 
not with-hold his admiration of the 
magnitude, opulence, and various 
objects this great metropolis conti- 
nually preſented to his view. He 
often ſtopped to gratify his curioſity, 
the conſequences of which he after- 
wards experienced. With an honeſt 
ſimplicity of heart, unſuſpecting, as 
unknowing, of guilt, he was ten 
times longer in reaching Hanover- 
Square, one leſs ſenſible and 
curious would have been. When 
he arrived, he found he had paid 
for his curioſity; his pocket was 
picked of his handkerchief, and all 
the letters that were wrapped up in 
it, This accident would have 
roved very mortifying to a man 
fes philoſophical than Thomſon; 
but he was of a temper never to be 
agitated; he only ſmiled at it; and 
frequently made his companions 
laugh at the relation. He ſhewed 
to | of his friends his poem on 
Winter. The Winter was firſt 
wrote in detached pieces, or occaſi- 
onal deſcriptions ; it was by the ad- 
vice of Mr. Mallet they were col- 
lected and made into one connected 
piece. This was finiſhed the firſt 
of his Seaſons, and was the firſt 
poem he publiſhed. By the farther 
advice, and at the earneſt requeſt, 
of Mr. Mallet, he wrote the other 
three Seaſons. The approbation it 
might meet with from them, was 
not, however, a ſufficient recom- 
mendation . to introduce it to the 
world. He had the mortification 
of offering it to ſeveral bookſellers 
without ſucceſs ; but at laſt, the dif- 
ficulty was ſurmounted. Mr. Mal- 
let, offered it to Mr. Millan, book- 
Vor. III. 
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ſeller at Charing-Croſs, who, with- 
out making any ſcruples, print- 
ed it. For ſome time Mr. Millan 
had reaſon to believe, that he ſhould 
be a loſer by his frankneſs ; for the 
impreſſion lay on his hands, few 
copies being ſold, till by an acci- 
dent its merit was diſcovered. One 
Mr. Whatley, a man of ſome taſte 
in letters, but perfectl enthuſiaſtic 
in the admiration of any thing 
which pleaſed him, happened to 
caſt his eye upon it, and findi 
ſomething which delighted him, 
peruſed the whole, not without 
growing aſtoniſhed, that the poem 
mould be unknown; and the author 
obſcure. He learned from the 
bookſeller the circumſtances already 
mentioned, and, in the extaſy of 
his admiration of this poem, he 
went from Coffee-houſe to Coffee- 
houſe, pointing out its beauties, and 
calling upon all men of taſte to 
exert themſelves in reſcuing one of 
the greateſt genuiſes that ever ap- 
peared, from obſcurity. 'This had 
a very happy effect, for, in a ſhort 
time, the impreſſion was bought up, 
and they who read the poem, had 
no reaſon to complain of Mr. What- 
ley's exaggeration; for they- found 
it ſo compleatly beautiful, that they 
could not but think themſelves hap- 
py in doing juſtice to a man of fo 
much merit. As ſoon as Winter 
was publiſhed, Mr. Thomſon ſent a 
copy of it as a preſent to Mr. Joſeph 
Mitchell, his countryman, and bro- 
ther poet, who, not liking many 
parts of it, incloſed to him the fol- 
lowing couplet ; 


Beauties and faults fo thick lye ſcat- 
ter'd here, 

Thoſe I could read, if theſe were 
not ſo near. 


To this Mr. Thomſon anſwered ex- 
tempore. 


8 Why 
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Why all not faults, injurious Mit- 
chell ; why 

Appears one bcauty to thy blaſted 
eye? 

Da worſe than thine, if 

| worſe can be, 

Is all I ak, and all I want from thee. 


Upon a friend's remonſtrating to 
Mr. Thomſon, that the expreſſion 
of blaſted eye would look like a 
2 reflexion, as Mr. Mitchell 

really that misfortune, he 
changed the epithet blaſted, into 
blaſting. The poem of Winter 
meeting with ſuch general applauſe, 
Mr. Thomſon was induced to write 
the other three Seaſons, which he 
finiſhed with equal ſucceſs. His 
Autumn was next given to the pub- 
lic, and is the moſt unfiniſhed of the 
four; it is not however without its 
beauties, of which many have con- 
ſidered the ſtory of Lavinia, natu- 
rally and artfully introduced, as the 
moſt affecting. The ſtory is in it- 
ſelf moving and tender. It is per- 
haps no diminution to the merit of 
this beautiful tale, that the hint of 
it is taken from the book of Ruth 
in the Old Teſtament. The author 
next publiſhed the Spring, the in- 
duction to which is very poetical 
and beautiful. The merit of theſe 
poems introduced our author to the 
acquaintance and eſteem of ſeveral 
perſons, diltinguiſhed by their rank, 
or eminent for their talents: among 
the latter Dr. Rundle, afterwards 
bp. of Derry, was fo pleaſed with 
the ſpirit of benevolence and piety, 
which breathes throughout the Sca- 
ſons, that he recommended him to 
the friendſhip of the late Id. chan- 
cellor Talbot, who committed to 
him the care of his eldeſt ſon, then 
preparing to ſet out on his travels 
into France and Italy. With this 


young nobleman, Mr. Thomſon 


performed (what is commonly cal- 
led) The Tour of Europe, and 
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ſtayed abroad about 3 yrs. where no 
doubt he inriched his mind with the 
noble monuments of antiquity, and 
the converſation of ingenious fo. 
reigners. Twas by comparing Mo- 
dern Italy with the idea he had of 
the Antient Romans, which furniſh. 
ed him with the hint of writing his 
Liberty, in 3 parts. The firſt is An- 
tent and Modern Italy compared. 
he ſecond Greece, and the third 
Britain, The whole 1s addreſſed 
to the eldeſt ſon of 1d. Talbot, who 
died in the y. 1734, upon his tra- 


'vels, Amongſt Mr. Thomſon's 


poems, is one to the memory of 
fir Iſaac Newton. About the y. 
1728, Mr. Thomſon wrote a piece 
called Britannia. Upon the death 
of his generous patron, Id. chan- 
cellor Talbot, for whom the nation 
joined with Mr. Thomſon in [the 
moſt ſincere inward ſorrow, he 
wrote an elegiac poem, which does 
honour to the author, and to the 
memory of that great man he meant 
to celebrate. He enjoyed, during 
1d. Talbot's life, a very profitable 
lace, which that worthy patriot 
conferred upon him, m recom- 
pence of the care he had taken in 
forming the mind of his ſon. Upon 
his death, his lordſhip's ſucceſſor re- 
ſerved the place for Mr. Thomſon, 
and expected that he ſhould wait 
upon him, and by performin 
ſome formalities, enter into the - 
ſeſſion of it. This, however, by 
an unaccountable indolence he neg- 
le cted, and at laſt the place, which 
he might have enjoyed with ſo little 
trouble, was beſtowed upon another. 
Amongſt the lateſt of Mr. Thom- 
ſon's productions is his Caſtle of 
Indolence. It is written in imita- 
tion of Spenſer's ſtile. In the y. 
1730, about 6 yrs. after he had 
been in London, he brought a Tra- 
gedy 2 the ſtage, called Sopho- 
niſba, built upon the Carthaginian 
hiſtory of that princeſs, and upon 
which 
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Which the famous Nathaniel Lee has 


likewiſe written a Tragedy. This 
play met with a favourable recep- 
tion from the public. Mrs. Old- 
field greatly diſtinguiſhed herſelf in 
the character of Sophoniſba. Mr. 
Thomſon makes one of his cha- 
raters addreſs Sophoniſba in a line 
which ſome critics reckoned the 
falſe pathetic: | 


O! Sophoniſba, Sophoniſba O! 
Upon which a ſmart from the pit 


cried out, 


Oh! Jamey Thomſon, Jamey Thom- 
fon Oh! 


Mr. Thomſon who could not but 
feel all the emotions and ſollicitudes 
of a young author the firſt night of 
his play, wanted to place himſelf 
in ſome obſcure part of the houſe, 
in order to ſee the repreſentation to 
the beſt advantage, without being 
known as the poet. He accordingly 

laced himſelf in the upper gallery; 
— ſuch was the power of nature in 
him, that he could not help repeat- 
ing the parts along with the players, 
and would ſometimes whiſper to 
himſelf, Now ſuch a ſcene is to 
open,” by which he was ſoon diſ- 
covered to be the author, by ſome 
gentlemen. who could nor, on ac- 
count of the great crowd, be ſituat- 
cd in any other part of the houſe. 
After an interval of 4 yrs. Mr. 
Thomſon . exhibited to the public 
his 2d Tragedy called Agamemnon. 
Mr. Pope gave an inſtance of his 
great affeQion to Mr. Thomſon on 
this occaſion ; he wrote 2 letters in 
its favour to the managers, and ho- 
ncured the repreſentation on the 
firit night with his preſence, As he 
had not been for ſome time at a 
play, this was conſidered as a ve- 
ry great inſtance of eftcem. Mr. 
Thomſon ſubmitted to have this 
play conſiderably ſhortened in the 
action, as ſome parts were too long, 
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others unnec „in which not the 
character but the poet ſpoke; and 
though not brought on the ſtage till 
the month of April, it continued to 
be acted with applauſe for ſeveral 
nights. In the y. 1736, Mr. Thom- 
ſon offered to the ſtage a Trages 
called Edward and Eleonora, w ich 
was forbid to be acted, for ſome po- 
litical reaſon. The play of Tancred 
and Sigiſmunda was acted in the y. 
1744; this ſucceeded beyond any 
other of Thomſon's plays, and is 
now in poſſeſſion of the ſtage. The 
plot is borrowed from a ſtory in the 
celebrated romance of Gil Blas: 
the fable is very intereſting, the cha- 
racters are few, but active; and the 
attention in this play 1s never ſuf- 
fered to wander. By the command 
of his royal highneſs the p. of Wales, 
Mr. Thomſon, in conjunction with 
Mr. Mallet, wrote the Maſque of 
Alfred, which was performed twice 
in his royal highneſs's gardens at 
Cliffden. Since Mr. Thomſon's 
death, this piece has been al 
entirely new modelled by Mr. Mal- 
let, and brought on the ſtage in the 
v. 1751, its ſucceſs being freſh in 
the memory of its frequent auditors, 
tis needleſs to ſay more concerning 
it. Mr. Thomſon's laſt Tragedy, 
called Coriolanus, was not ated till 
after his death; the profits of it 
were given to his ſiſters in Scotland. 
The prologue was written by -lord 
Lyttleton, and ſpoke by Mr. Quin, 
which had a very happy effect upon 
the audience. Mr. Quin was the 
particular friend of Thomſon, and 
when he ſpoke the following lines, 
which are in themſelves very ten- 
der, all the endearments of a long 
acquaintance, roſe at once to his 
imagination, while the tears guſhed 
from his eyes; 


He loved his friends, (forgive this 
pa tear: | | 
Alas! I feel I am no actor here) 
8 2 He 


circumſtances, adde 
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He lov'd his friends with ſuch a 
warmth of heart, 

So clear of int'reſt, ſo devoid of 
art, 

Such generous freedom, ſuch un- 
ſhaken zeal, 

No words can ſpeak it, bat our tears 
may tell. 


The epilogue too, which was ſpoken 


by Mrs. Woffington, with an exqui- 


ſite humour, greatly 1 Theſe 
to the conſi- 
deration of the author's being no 
more, procured this play a run of 
9 nights. In Aug. 1748, the world 
was deprived of this great ornament 
of poetry and genius, by a violent 
fever, which carried him off in the 
8th y. of his age. Before his 
1 he was provided for by lord 
Lyttleton, in the profitable place of 
comptroller of America, which he 
lived not long to enjoy. Mr. Thom- 
ſon was extremely beloved by his 
acquaintance, He was of an open 
generous diſpoſition ; and was ſome- 
times tempted to an exceſſive indul- 
gence of the ſocial pleaſures : a fail- 
ing too frequently inſeparable from 
men of genius, His exterior ap- 
earance was not very engaging. 
— he grew more and more agree- 
able, as he entered into converſation: 
he had a grateful heart, ready to 
acknowledge every favour he re- 
ceived, and he never forgot his old 
bene factors, notwithſtanding a long 
abſence, new acquaintance, and ad- 
ditional eminence. Of all our poets, 
he is the fartheſt removed from what- 
ever has the appearance of indecen- 
cy; and, as lord Lyttleton hap- 
ily expreſſes it, in the prologue to 
Ns. Thomſon's Coriolanus, 


— His chaſte muſe employ'd her 
heav'n- taught lyre 

None but the nobleſt paſſions to in- 
ſpire, | 
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Not one immoral, one corrupted 
thought, 

One line, which dying he could 
wiſh to blot. 


THORNHILL (Sir James) Son 
of a gentleman of an ancient family 
and eſtate in Dorſetſhire, was b. in 
the y. 1676. His father's ill con- 
duct having reduced him to ſell his 
eſtate, the fon was under the neceſ- 
ſity of ſeeking for a profeſſion that 
might ſupport him. Young Thorn- 
hill came to London, where his 
un:le Syde ham, the famous phyſi- 
cian, ſupplied him with the neceſ- 
ſary aſſiſtances for ſtudying under a 
middling Painter, whoſe limited ta- 
lents being of little uſe to his diſ- 
ciple, he truſted to his own judg- 
ment and application ; genius and 
taſte ſupplying the place of a maſ- 
ter, by the ſtrength of which he 
made a ſurprizing progreſs in the 
enchanting art of Painting. He 
travelled through Holland and Flan- 
ders, from whence he went into 
France, where he bought ſeveral 
good pictures; amongſt others, a 
Virgin of Annibal Carrache, and 
the hiſtory of Tancred, by Pouſſin. 
If he had ſeen Italy, his works 
would have more delicacy and cor- 
rectneſs. His only view in travel- 
ling, ſeemed to be acquiring a 
knowledge of the taſtes ot different 
nations, and buying up good pic- 
tures, in which he was very curious. 
Thornhill's merit ſoon ſpread his 
character, and raiſed his reputation 
to the higheſt pitch. Q. Ann ap- 
pointed him * aint in Ke dome of 
St. Paul's, the hiſtory of that ſaint, 
which he executed in a grand and 
beautiful manner on 8 pannels, in 
2 colours relieved with gold. Her 
majeſty alſo nominated him her iſt 
hiſtory Painter. He afterwards exe- 
cuted ſeveral public works ; parti- 


cularly at Hampton-Court, * 
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he painted an apartment, wherein 


the q. and pr. G. of Denmark, her 
husband are repreſented allegorical- 
ly; as alſo another piece painted, 
intirely on the wall, where the ſame 
ſubject is treated in a different man- 
ner. The other parts of the paint- 
ings there are done by Antonio Ver- 
rio, the Neapolitan. Theſe great 
works having eſtabliſhed his reputa- 
tion, procured him much employ- 
ment among people of quality and 
fortune. is maſter- piece is the 
reſectory and ſaloon of the ſailors 
hoſpital at Greenwich. The paſ- 
ſage to this refectory is through a 
veſtibule, where fir James has re- 
preſented in 2 colours, the winds in 
the cupola, and on the walls boys 
who ſuſtain pannels to receive the 
inſcription of the names of the be- 
nefactors: from thence you aſcend 
into the reſectory, which is a fine 
gallery very lofty, in the middle of 
which k. William III. and q. Mary 
his wife, are allegorically repreſent- 
ed ſitting, and attended by the vir- 
tues, and love, who ſupports the 
ſceptre. The monarch appears giv- 
ing peace to Europe ; the 12 figns 
of the Zodiack ſurround the 
great oval in which he 1s painted; 
the 4 ſeaſons are ſeen above; laſtly, 
Apollo, drawn by his 4 horſes, 
making his tour through the Zo- 
diack. This Painter has repre- 
ſented in the angles the 4 elements, 
and the Coloſſal figures that ſupport 
the baluſtrade, where the portraits 
of thoſe able mathematicians, that 
perſected the art of navigation, are 
painted ; ſuch as 'Ticho Brahe, Co- 
ernicus, and Newton. The ceil- 
ing 1s all by his own hand, but he 
employed a Polander to aſſiſt him in 
painting the walls, which he has 
adorned with thoſe virtues that are 
ſuitable to the intention of the fa- 
brick; ſuch as liberality, hoſpita- 
lity and charity. The ſaloon above 
is not fo beautiful as the cieling, 
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you aſcend to it by ſeveral ſteps. 
The cicling repreſents q. Ann and 
. G. of Denmark, ſurrounded with 
eroic virtues; Neptune and his 
train bringing their marine preſents, 
and the 4 quarters of the world 
preſenting themſelves in divers atti- 
tudes to admire them. The late k. 
G. I. is painted on the wall facing 
the entry, ſitting with all his family 
around him. On the left hand 1s 
the landing of k. Will. III. p. of 
Orange, atterwards k. of England; 
on the right, that of k. G. the I. at 
Greenwich. 'Theſe great works would 
have been certainly more eſteemed, 
if they had all been by fir James 
Thornhill's own hand : they are en- 
tirely from his deſigns, but one can- 
nor — in looking at them, cꝛiti- 
cizing their incorrectneſs; one 
would even wiſh there were fewer 
figures. Theſe works . a true 
enius in the author, and a great 
judgment and knowledge in treat- 
ing the allegory; talents which muſt 
neceſſurily produce great and rich 
compoſitions. As fir James had ac- 
quired a conſiderable fortune, he 
laid out part of it profitably, in 
buying back the eſtates his father 
had fold, and in rebuilding a beau- 
tiful houſe, where he uſed to live in 
ſummer time. He was knighted by 
k. G. II. but by the iniquity of the 
times, he had the honour to- be 
turned out from his public employ- 
ment, in company with the great 
fir Chriſtopher Wren, to make room 
for perſons of far inferior abilities, 
to the reproach of thoſe who pro- 
cured their diſcharge ; after wich, 
to amaſe himſelf, he did not leave 
off painting eaſil pictures. The ill 
treatment he met with, was thought 
to have impaired his health; at laſt, 
after a year's ſickneſs, he died in the 
country in 1732, at the age of 56, 
in the ſame place where he was b. 
By his marriage, he leſt a fon and 
daughter. This Painter was well 
S 3 made, 
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made, and of an agreeable humour. 
He was ſeveral yrs. choſen member 
of parliament ; and was alſo choſen 
fellow of the royal- ſociety of Lon- 
don, which admits eminent artiſts 
into its body, as well as men of 
learning. He deſigned a great deal 
from practice, with a great facility 
of pencil. His genius, ſo well 
turned for hiſtory and allegory, was 
no leſs ſo for portrait, landiæ ip, and 
architecture; he even practiſed the 
laſt ſcience as a man of buſineſs, 
having built ſeveral houſes. He had 
a ſine collection of deſigns of great 
maſters, which he had collected 
with diligence, and which did ho- 
nour to his taſte; theſe he ſnewed 
very readily to ſtrangers. There 
are a ſet of prints engraved aſter the 

—_ on the cupola of St. 

aul's. 


THUCYDIDES. We know no- 
thing of certainty concerning the 
3 of Thucydides, but what 

e himſelf has delivered in his hiſ- 
tory ; that he was a citizen of A- 
thens, and general of the army in 
'Thiace, where he married; that his 
poſſeſſions were very great there, 
and that he purchaſed much eſteem 
by the largencſs of his expences. 
For the reſt, antiquity is almoſt fi- 
lent in the matter. It is not doubt- 


© ed but he was of an honourable ex- 


traction, which Marcellinus, who 
has left us a fragment of the life of 
this great man, deduces from the 
kings of Thrace, aſſerting that his 
grandfather married a daughter of 
that family, whence his father cal- 
led himſelf Olorus, a name borne by 
many of the Thracian ks. His 
mother's name was Hegeſipyle, and 
he reckoned among Nis anceſtors 
Miltiades and Cimon, thoſe two 
celebrated generals of the Athe- 
nians. It is dim̃cult to decide in 
what degree of kindred he ſtood to 
theſe 111::3:710us perions ; but that 
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he was related to the houſe of Mil. 
tiades appears by his tomb that was 
along time to be ſeen among the 
monuments of that family. Near 
to the gates of Athens, called Me- 
lirides, there was a place named 
Coela, and in it were erected the 
monuments called Cimoniana, be- 
longing to the family of Miltiades, 
in which none but ſuch as were of 
that relation might be laid : among 
thoſe was the monument of Thu- 
cydides, with this inſcription, Thu- 
=_ Olori Halimuſius. Agree- 
able to his nobility of birth was 
his education in the ſtudy of elo- 
quence and philoſophy. Suidas and 
Photius relate of him, that when a 
youth, hearing Herodotus read his 
hiſtory at the ſolemnity of the Olym- 
pic games, he fell a crying through 
a gallant jealouſy. and a ſenſe of 
emulation, which gave occaſion to 
Herodotus to compliment the father 
of that yourg gentleman, as giving 
an infallible earneſt of his future 
glory. He took that (ſays La Mo- 
the) for a ſign of the growing great- 
neſs of his genius ; and as a thorn 
pricks as it grows, he judged that 
ſo extraordinary an emotion in his 
tender age, proceeding from ſo rare 
a ſubject, would * one day 
ſomething memorable, and be fol- 
lowed by thoſe agreeable watchings 
and diſquiets which give immorta- 
lity to the learned of mankind. 
Thucydides (he goes on) lived a- 
bout 430 yrs. before the incarna- 
tion; and as he was a perſon of illu- 
ſtrious birth, and a great fortune, 
added to the excellency of his en- 
dowments, he had no temptation 
to betray truth in what he was to 
deliver to poſterity; and though 
ſome have cenſured the manner of 
his writing, few ever queſtioned the 
truth of it. Anaxagoras was his 
maſter in philoſophy. In rhetoric, 
he was the diſciple of Antiphon. 
Thucydides being deſcended from a 

race 
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race of kings, approved beſt of a 


regal government; and therefore it 
is no wonder that he meddled as 
little as poſſible in the affairs of the 
commonwealth : yet though he re- 
tired upon the coaſt of Thrace, 
where the chief of his eſtate lay, (for 
he increaſed his fortune by marrying 
a princeſs of the blood-royal) yet he 
could not wholly avoid the {ſervice 
of the ſtate, which proved after- 
wards to him very unfortunate. For 
while he reſided in the Iſle Thaſus, 
it happened that Braſidas the Lace- 
dzmonian beſieged Amphipolis, a 
city belonging to the Athenians, 
upon the contines of "Thrace and 
Macedonia, diſtant from Thaſus 
about half a day's fail. The Athe- 
nian capt. ſent to Thucydides to levy 
forces, and haſten to relieve him, 
(for _—_ was one of the 
Strategi, that is, had authority to 
raiſe ſoldiers for defence of the go- 
vernment) and he did accordingly. 
But he came thither one night too 
late, for he found the city ſurren- 
dered to the enemy. For this he was 
afterwards baniſhed, Nevertheleſs 
he ſecured himſelf in the city of 
Eion, and preſerved it to the Athe- 
nians; defeating Braſidas, who came 
down from Amphipolis the next 
morning, and aſſaulted it. The 
author of his baniſhment is ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been Cleon, a moſt vio- 
lent ſycophant in thoſe times, but a 
molt acceptable ſpeaker among the 
people. It was during his exile 
that he wrote his hiſtory, finding 
more leiſure and better inſtructions 
in the enemy's affairs, among whom 
he lived, as he declares in the fifth 
book, in which he ſpeaks of his 
baniſhment, and his retirement a- 
mong the Lacedemonians, by whoſe 
means he became acquainted with 
the myſtery of affairs, which he 
had no poſſibility of knowing any 
other way. His lady that he mar- 
ried, bringing him a vaſt fortune, 
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he made uſe of it to collect his me- 
moirs, and he disburſed conſidera- 
ble ſums to the Lacedzmonian com- 
manders, to be inſtructed in the 
truth of thoſe things, which his own 
party for their own intereſt had diſ- 
guiſed. He retreated to Egina, a 
tmall iſland of Peloponneſus, where 
he began to work upon his hiſtory, 
His exile laſted 20 yrs. and he died 
before he had put bis finiſhing hand 
to it. Thucydides choſe hor the 
ſubjet of his hiſtory, the Athe- 
nian and Peloponneſian war. The 
common diviſion of this work is 
into 8 books; the laſt is imperfect, 
and has been aſcribed by ſome to 
Thucydides's daughter. Others 
make Xenephon the author, but the 
ſtyle declares it not to be his. The 
moſt natural account why this book 
differs from the reſt, is, that the 


author died before he had time to 


reviſe it, and give it its complete 
finiſhing: for he died, according to 
Marcellinus, as he was writing the 
tranſactions of cke 21ſt y. of the 
war, which laſted 27. The tranſ- 
actions of the other 6 yrs. are to be 
found in Theopompus and Xeno- 
phon. Thucydides, (ſays Plutarch, 
in his book of the glory of the A- 
thenians) aims always at this, to 
make his auditor a ſpectator, and to 
caſt his reader into the ſame paſ- 
tons that they were in who were 
beholders. Thucydides, in the o- 
nion of Cicero, excelled all others 
in the art of ſpeaking, he almoſt 
equals the number of his words 
with the number of his ſentences; 
his expreſſions are ſo fit and ſhort, 
that no man can determine whether 
he has more illuſtrated his ſubject by 
his oratory, or bis oratory by his 
wiſe reflexions. Qaintilian obterves 
he is always cloſe and ſhort, and 
ever preſent in his buſineſs. Hero- 
dotus is ſweet, candid, and difuſed. 
Thucydides repreſents beſt the paſ- 
ſions in motion, Herodotus ſhews 
S 4 them 
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them in a calm. Herodotus 1s the 
belt at a long, 'Thucydides at a ſhort 
cration. This forceth, and that 
wins a man's conſent. He wrote a 
hiſtory, ſays Lipſius, in which he 
relates neither many, nor great af- 
fairs, and yet perhaps he has won 
the garland from all thoſe who have 
repreſented many and great occur- 
rences. His diſcourſe is always cloſe 
and ſhort, his ſentences are frequent, 
and his judgment ſound; giving 
every where excellent, but concealed 
advice, directing thereby mens lives 
and actions. His orations and ex- 


curſions are almoſt divine, the oftner 


you read him, the more you will 
gain by him; and yet he will never 
diſmiſs you without a thirſt of read- 
ing him again. He has left us a 
kiftory ſo well compoſed, that it will 
ever be the ſubject of the wonder of 
poſterity, rather than their imitation. 
To conclude this ſubject. The ſtyle 
of Thucydides is more noble and 
lofty than that of Herodotus, yet it 
never fails of being natural; he has 
fire, force and grandeur: every 
thing in his writing keeps up itſelf, 
nothing languiſhes or grovels. This 
hiſtorian, and Livy, are ſufficient to 
acquaint a man what genius hiſtory 
requires. Antiquity has nothing to 
boaſt of more perfect than their 
works. Ihucydides has eſtabliſhed 
His reputation with ſo pure ideas, 
that he deſerves to be credited in all 
ages. It is hard to meet with one 
of this author's temper, who, though 
he had been extremely wronged 
by the tyrant Pericles, yet he always 
praiſed him as occaſion offered, and 
did juftice in his wntings to the A- 
thenians, although unjuſtly they had 
baniſhed him their commonwealth, 
In a word, Thucydides was exact in 
all he wrote, and faithful in all he 
ſaid; and though ſometimes he 
ſeems auſtere and ſurly, he ever ſup- 
ports his character with dignity and 


grandeur. 'The beſt editions of Thu- 
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cydides are thoſe of Duker, Amt. 
1732, and of Hudſon, Oxon. 1696; 
3 with latin tranſlations, and in 
Ono. 


THURLOE (John Eſq;) ſecreta- 
ry of ſtate to the two protectors, 
Oliver and Richard Cromwell, was 
ſon of the reverend Mr. Thomas 
Thurloe, rector of Abbots-Roding 
in the county of Eſſex, where be 
was born in the yr. 1616, and bap- 
tized on June 12. He was educat- 
ed to the ſtudy of the law, and aſ- 
terwards recommended to the patro- 
nage of Oliver St. John, Eſq; a per- 
ſon of great eminence in that profeſ- 
ſion, and ſucceſſively ſolicitor-gene- 
ral to k. Charles I. and lord chief 
juſtice of the common pleas; by 
whoſe intereſt Mr. Thurloe, in the 
latter end of January 1644-5 was ap- 
pointed one of the ſecretaries to t 
parliament commiſſioners at the trea- 
ty of Uxbridge. In 1647 he was 
admitted of Lincoln's-inn; and in 
March 1647-8 made receiver, or 
clerk, of the curſitor fines, worth at 
leaſt 3501. a yr. under the earl of 
Kent, lord Grey of Werke, Sir 
Thomas Widdrington, and Bulſtrode 
Whitelock, Eiq; commiſſioners of 
the great ſeal. Though his attach- 
ments were intircly on the fide of 
the parliament, yet with regard to 
the death of k. Charles I. he de- 
clares himſelf, that he was altoge- 
ther a ſtranger to that fact, and to 
all the countels about it, having not 
had the leaſt communication with 
any perſon whatſoever therein. How- 
ever, after that extraordinary event, 
and the eſtabliſhment of the new 
common-wealth, he was diverted 
trom the proſecution of his employ- 
ments in the law, and engaged in 
_ buſineſs. In March 1650-1, 

e attended the lord chief juſlice St. 
John and Walter Strickland, Eſq; 
ambaſſadors to the ſtates of the uni- 
ted provinces, as their ſecretary, with 

Whom 
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whom he returned to England in 
1651; and about the beginning of 
April the year 2 he was 
preferred to the office of ſecretary to 
the council of ſtate; and upon Oli- 
rer Cromwell's aſſuming the protec- 
torſhip in December 165 3, became 
ſecretary of ſtate. February 10, 
1653-4, he was choſen one of the 
maſters of the upper bench of the ſo- 
ciety of. Lincoln's-inn ; and on Au- 
guſt 21, 1655, had the care and 
charge of the poſtage, both foreign 
and inland, committed to him by 
the protector. In September 1656, 
he was choſen member of parlia- 
ment for the iſle of Ely; and in A- 
pril the yr. following, received the 
thanks of the parliament for his care 
and vigilance in detecting the plot 
of general Harriſon, and others of 
the fifth monarchy-men, and for his 
many other great ſervices to the 
public. July 14, of the ſame yr. he 
was ſworn one of the privy-council 
to the protector, according to the 
humble petition and advice ;” and 
November 2 following, was elected 
one of the governors of the Charter- 
houſe, in the room of Dr. Laurence 
Wright deceaſed. Febr. 4, 1657-8, 
he was made chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Glaſgow ; and in June fol- 
lowing, concurred with Whitelocke 
in adviſing the protector to leave the 
perſons, who had been detected in 
a plot, to be proceeded againſt in 
the ordinary courſe of trials at the 
common law, and not by an high 
court of Juſtice; it being always his 
opinion, that the forms and rules of 
the old conſtitution ſhould, on every 
occaſion, be inviolably adhered to, 
eſpecially in the adminiſtration of 
zuitice, Upon the death of the pro- 
tector, Oliver, he was continued in 
the poſt of ſecretary and privy coun- 
ſellor to his ſuccefior Richard Crom- 
well, though he was very obnoxious 
to the principal perſons of the army, 
to whole interelts, whenever they 
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interfered with thoſe of the civil go- 
vernment, he was a declared enemy. 
And their reſentments againſt him 
on that account were carried to ſo 
reat an height, that they accuſed 
him as an evil counſellor, and one, 
who was jultly formidable by the at- * 
cendant which he had gained over 
the new protector. For this reaſon, 
about the beginning of November 
1658, he deſired leave to retire from 
— buſineſs, in hopes, that this 
might be a means to quiet things, 
— facilitate the protector's affairs 
with the army. But he was ptevail- 
ed upon ſtill to continue in his em- 
ployment; and on December 31, 
the ſame yr. was choſen member of 
arliament for the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge by 120 ſuffrages, a great- 
er number than was ever known up- 
on the like occaſion. He was re- 
turned likewiſe for the town and bo- 
rough of Wiſbech, and for the bo- 
rough of Huntingdon; but made his 
election for Cambridge. In April 
1659, he uſed his utmoſt efforts to 

diſſaade the protector from diſſolvin 
the parliament; a ſtep which od 
fatal to his authority, though, upon 
his quitting it, Mr. Thurloe ſtill con- 
tinued in his office of ſecretary till 
January 14, 1659-60, when it was 
conferred on Thomas Scott, Eſq; but 
on February 27 following, upon a 
report of the council of ſtate, the 
parliament reſolved, that Mr. Thur- 
loe ſhould be again made one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, and John 'Thomp- 
ſon, Eſq; the other. In April 1660, 
he made an offer of his — for 
the reſtoration of k. Charles II. as 
appears from a letter of the lord 
chancellor Hyde to Sir John Gren- 
ville, wherein his lordſhip obſerves, 
that Mr. Thurloe's offers were very 
frank, and Wee e with many 
2 profeſſions of reſolving to ſerve 
is majeſty not only in his own en- 
deavours, but likewiſe by the ſer- 
vices of his friends; but that theſe 
oller 
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offers were mixed with ſome what of 
curioſity in Mr. Thurloe, who was 
very inquifitive to know, whether 
his majeſty had any confidence in ge- 
neral Monck, or had approached 
him in the right way; which he de- 
ſired to know, only to finiſh what 
was leſt undone, or be able the bet- 
ter to adviſe his majeſty what he was 
to do therein. The k. returned 
ſuch anſwers to him as were proper, 
and deſired to ſee ſome effects of his 
affection, and that then he 
would ſind his ſervices more accept- 
able. However, May 15 following, 
he was committed by the houſe of 
commons to the cuſtody of their ſer- 
jeant at arms upon a charge of a, on 
treaſon ; though it was not long be- 
fore he was releaſed, and retired to 
Great-Milton in Oxfordſhire, where 
he generally reſided, except in term- 
time, when he came up to his cham- 
bers at Lincoln's-inn. He was of 
great uſe occaſionally to the lord 
chancellor Clarendon, by the in- 
ſtructions which he gave him with 
reſpect to the ſtate of foreign af- 
fairs; of which there is a very re- 
markable inſtance among his ſtate- 
E in the recapitulation, which 
e drew up of all the negotiations 
between England, France, and Spain, 
from the time of O. Cromwell's tak- 
ing upon him the protectorſhip till 
the reftoration. He was likewiſe 
often ſolicited by k. Charles II. to 
engage in the adminiſtration of pub- 
lie buſineſs; but thought proper to 
decline thoſe offers. He died ſud- 
denly at his chambers in Lincoln's- 
inn, February 21, 1667-8, at the 
age of 51, and was interred under 
the chape! there with an inſcription 
over his grave. He was twice marri- 
ed, firſt to a lady of the family of 
Feyton, by whom he had 2 ions, 
who died before him; and ſecondly 
to Anne, third daughter of Sir John 
Lytcott of eaſt Moulſey in Surrey, by 
whom he hai 4 fons and 2 daugh- 


=. 


ters. He was a man of a very amia- 
ble character in private life; and, 
in the height of his power, exerciſ. 
ed all poſſible moderation towards per- 
ſons of every party. His manner of 
writing is remarkable above moſt of 
his contemporaries for it's conciſe- 
neſs, perſpicuity, and ſtrength. But 
the moſt authentic teſtimony of his 
abilities is that vaſt collection of his 
ſtate-papers, in 7 vols. in folio, now 
in the hands of the public ; which 
place the hiſtory of Europe in gene- 
ral, as well as that of Great Britain 
and it's dominions, during that re- 
markable period, in the cleareſt 
light; and ſhew at the ſame time his 
affoniſhing induſtry and application 
in the management of ſo great a 
variety of important affairs, which 
paſſed intirely through his hands, 
with a ſecrecy and ſucceſe, not to be 
parallelled under any other govern- 
ment. 


TIBERIUS (Claudius) emperor, 
was the ſon of Tiberius Nero, and 
Livia Druſilla, whom Auguſtus mar- 
ried. This prince having occaſion 
of ſomebody to ſhare with him the 
weight of government, caſt his eyes 
on Tiberius, whoſe faults he was 
not unacquainted with; but who, 
on the other hand, was a man of 
great courage, had great military ta- 
lents, and was an able politician. To 
attach him to himſelf by a new con- 
nection, he obliged him to repudiate 
Viptania, in order to marry his daugh- 
ter Julia, widow of Agrippa. He ſent 
him into Pannonia, where he pre- 
ſently made the inhabitants return to 
their duty, as well as the Germans. 
However, Tiberius perceiving that 
he was only careſſed, that he might 
take care of affairs till young Caius 
was of age, to take upon him the 
principal dignities, reſolved, all 
at once, to remove from court, 
and go and hve retired under pre- 
tence of devoting himſelf entirely 

to 
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to ſtudy. It is faid, that the irregu- 
lar conduct of his wife, was alſo 
one of the motives to this reſolu- 
tion. He continued ſeven yrs. not 
without repenting his having taken 


a ſtep ſo contrary to his intereſts, by 


and the ambitious views of his mo- 
ther Livia. But Auguſtus having 
loſt his 2 grandſons, Calas and Lu- 
cius Cæſar, he adopted Tiberius, 
who was, with ſome difficulty, per- 
mitted to return to Rome, where he 
concealed his imperfections, and af- 
ſected to live retired. The artful 
inſinuations of Livia did not a little 
influence him. The Germans hav- 
ing about this time begun to revolt, 
Tiberius marched againſt them, and 
having beat them, penetrated very 
far into their country, and * 
them to ſupplicate for peace. He 
did not acquire leſs glory againſt the 
Dalmatians and Pannonians, who 
had ſpread an alarm even as far as 
Rome. He conducted himſelf with 
the greateſt prudence and manage- 
ment; and it was remarked, that 
he refuſed even ſure victories, when 
they muſt have been purchaſed at 
the expence of a great number of 
men. After the death of Auguſtus, 
Tiberius, who had been declared 
his heir, took poſſeſſion of the ſove- 
reign authority, being then 46 yrs 
of age. He buried his predeceſſor 
in a very magnificent manner, and 
arttully concealing his inordiate am- 
bition, he refuſed the title of father 
of his country, and emperor, altho? 
he had all the power. He affected 
an outward appearance of modeſty, 
while Germanicus was alive, whom 
he was afraid of, and did not feem 
to buſy himſelf, but only for the 
public good, without attempting in 
the leaſt to influence the ſenate, 
preferring none but ſuch as were 
molt deſerving. Though he ſuffer- 
ed Julia to periſn throuph want at 
Reggio, and cauſed Sempronius 


Graechus, one of his corruptors, to 
be ftabbed, he continued to wear 
the appearance of moderation at 
Rome ; but the infamous Pifo and 
his wife Plancina having freed him, 
poiſon, from Germanicus, who 
had refuſed the title of emperor, 
which the army had offered him, 
and who continually did him the 
greateſt ſervices, he no longer con- 
cealed his gloomy diſpoſition, nor 
his cruel inclinations, which hig 
maſters perceived very eatly in him. 
Giving himſelf intirely up to the 
direction, of CElius Sejanus his fa- 
vourite, a man of an audacious, de- 
ceitful, calumniating character, and 
alſo exceſſively cowardly and proud, 
and who gave himſelf up to every 
kind of extravagance; leaving to 
him the care of all his affairs, he re- 
tired to the iſland of Capræa, be- 
come ſince fo noted by bis abode 
there. It was a fine place to reſide 
in, and naturally fortified, fo that 
there was but one way to approach 
it. Abandoning himſelf without re- 
ſtraint to a moſt indolent way of liv- 
ing, and to the moſt obſcene plea- 
ſures, he preſently contracted a ſtu- 
pid indifference to buſineſs. He did 


not ſeem to awake till Sejanus was juſt 


ready to deprive him of the empire 
but Macro, commander of the Pre- 
torian guards, having delivered him 
from this monſter, who had ſacrificed 
to his ambition the chief men in 
Rome, and even Druſus, Tiberius's 
ſon, he took again to his infamous 
debauches, without leaving off his 
cruelties. He cauſed Aggrippina, 
wife of Germanicus, to die of hun- 
ger. His vices were his judges 
and executioners, fo that he could 
not help confeſſing, in a letter which 
he wrote to the ſenate, the tor- 
ments he ſuffered from his conſci- 
ence. He left Caprza, and went 
to Campania, where he hoped the 
change of air would —_ 
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his ſtrength, exhauſted by ſickneſs 
and debauchery. But Caius Cali- 
Fur whom he had deſigned as his 
ucceſſor, and Macro, ſmothered him 
by covering him with cuſhions, &c. 
In this manner died this deteſtable 
emperor, aged 78, the 23 yr. of 
his reign, and 37 after J. C. 
TIBULLUS (Albius) the prince 
of elegiac writers, was born at 
Rome about 699 years after the 
foundation of the city. That he was 
b. upon the ſame day with Ovid is 
an error of a long ſtanding, but is 
now fully diſcovered and given up. 
He had the name of Albius, ſome 
ſuppoſe, from the beauty of his com- 
plexion. Horace ſeems to give ano- 
ther turn to it, when, whether de- 
figned or accidental, he plays upon 


his name: 


Albi, noſtorum ſermonum Can- 
dide Judex, 


His family was of principal note, 
his parents being of the Equeſtrian 
order, illuſtrious both in peace and 
war; to the advantage of a noble 
birth, he received the additional 
privilege of a plentiful eſtate, and 
the peculiar graces of a beautiful 
and comely perſonage. He ſcarce 
began to be known to the world, be- 
fore he ſound the favour and friend- 
ſhip of Maſſala Corvinus, one of the 
braveſt and politeſt men among the 
Romans, a patron worthy our poet, 
famous as to martial affairs, an ad- 
mirable judge of learning, and a 
curious orator; for which he was ſo 
remarkable, th it Cicero had an ex- 
traordinary value for him, even 
when young. To this great man 
Virgil dedicated his, Ciris; Horace 
mentions him with great reſpect, 
and Quintilian ranks him among 
his maſters of oratory. Theſe ad- 
vantages of wealth and beauty, ad- 
ded to a gay temper, led our poet 
very early into a purſuit of all thoſe 
pleaſures and extravagancies, where- 
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to youth are uſually inclined; among 
which the eſteem of women, and the 
purſuits of love were the chief. The 
firſt miſtreſs that engaged his mind, 
was that lady whom he addreſſes 
under the name of Delia ; but Apu- 
leius has'obliged us with her right 
name, which was Plania : whether 
ſhe was married during the time of 
his amours with her or before is 
doubtful ; he in ſome places writing 
to her, and inviting her into the 
country, as if diſengaged from any 
confinement ; and in others railing 
at the ſtri watch kept over her, 
and adviſing her to deceive them: 
arts which ſhe preſently learned, 
and to that perfection, as to deceive 
even her inſtructor; and notwith- 
ſtanding his fondneſs for her, ſhe 
had more favourites than were con- 
ſiſtent with the quiet of Tibullus. 
The ſecond miſtreſs was ſhe who is 
called by the name of Neæra, tho? 
placed the third in his works ; but 
ſince Ovid has told us Nemeſis is the 
laſt, it is to be ſuppoſed this lady 
was between Delia and her. The 
name is by Fabricius ſaid to be ge- 
nerally applied to a common wo- 
man of the town, but perhaps with- 
out the leaſt reaſon, ſince we find it 
frequently applied to perſons not 
bearing that — Thus Ho- 
mer — * it, and Flaccus reckons it 
among the names of the chief wo- 
men of Lemnos; to which we may 
add the faithful attendant upon Cleo- 

atra at her death. Nor can it be 
imagined that ſhe was a woman of 
a looſe character, ſince he addreſits 
her at a greater diſtance than the reſt, 
ſeems to expoſtulate with her upon 
her unkindneſs in diſliking him, ra- 
ther than her baſeneſs in deceiving 
him, and by calling her chaſte, has 
removed all cauſe for ſuch ſuſpi- 
cion ; he ſeems to have a deſire of 
marrying her, but upon being diſ- 


appointed, we hear no more mention. 


of her. And Ovid is filent upon 
this 
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this account, when he reckons up 
his other miſtreſſes. It 1s not un- 
likely that this is the ſame with that 
Glycera whom Horace mentions to 
Tibullus, when he bids him not to 
be troubled at her eſtesming ano- 
ther more than him, though ſome 
think it is ſpoken of Nemeſis His 
third and laſt miſtreſs was Nemeſis, 
a perſon for whom he ſeems to ex- 
preſs the greateſt on, a woman 
of a covetous and mercenary tem- 
per, which he frequently complains 
of, Ovid makes mention of this 
lady as much celebrated by him, as 
does Martial likewiſe, and gives her 
a character not very commendable. 
As for Sulpicia, whom he has like- 
wiſe complimented, ſhe ſeems to be 
no otherwiſe a favourite of his, than 
as ſhe was eſteemed by Meſſala and 
Cerinthus, though ſome deny that 
piece in praiſe of Sulpicia to be writ 
by him, but take it to be compoſed 
by ſome perſon in the time of Do- 
mitian; and that ſhe was the ſame 
whom Martial likewiſe celebrates, 
wife of Calenus. But though there is 
ſuch a perſon mentioned by Martial, 
it is by no means to be inferred 
from thence, that there was no o- 


ther fine woman of that name but 


ſhe; Hor was it worth the while of 
any other poet to invent all thoſe 
little pieces in the fourth book, and 
fix the names of Meſſala and Cerin- 
thus to them; they rather ſeem to 
be the gay effect of ſome little inci- 
dents in their acquaintance. She is 
here in one place called the daugh- 
ter of Servius Sulpicius, who was 
conſul, and killed at Mutina, bein 

ſent thither by the ſenate againſt 
Anthony. Whoever ſhe was, the 1s 
—_— to be a ſingular favourite 
of Meſſala, and cerned by him 
in his poems ; which Virgil hints at 
in writing to Meſſala. Thus Tibul- 
lus gaily trifled away the early part of 
his life, and made uſe of the advice he 
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giveg to others, to employ their time, 
and ſeizeeverypleaſureas it comes. But 
the life of Tibullus was not intire- 
ly taken up with eaſe and indolence 

r about the 28th year of his age, 
the Pannonians to rebel, a- 
— whom M went, and with 

im our poet, in which expedition, 
he ſays, he ſaw a man at Arupinum 
above a 1oo yrs of age, and even 
then a vigorous active ſoldier. His 
ſecond expedition was with Meſſala 
into Syria, of which he grievouſly 
complains in his laſt elegy of the 
firſt k, Meſſala was ſent with an 
extraordi power into Syria, in 
which expedition Tibullus attended 
him; but touching at Corfu, he fell 
dangerouſly ill, and was foreed to 
ſtay behind upon that iſland; but 
afterwards recovering, he foliowed 
him into Cilicia, Syria, and Egypt. 
His laſt appearance in public affairs 
was his attendance upon Meſſala, in 
the expedition to Aquitain, whither 
Meſſala went proconſul. In this war 
he behaved with dignity, and was 
rewarded with military honours. 
After which, returning to Rome, 
and being weary of a courſe of life 
ſpent partly in folly, and partly in 
public diſtractions, he began to 
think of devoting the reſt of his days 
to eaſe and quiet; and though his 
eſtate was much impaired, yet hav- 
ing enough left to live, retired with 
dignity; he withdrew to his ancient 
ai pleaſant ſeat in Pedana, not far 
from Rome, where he applied him- 
ſelf chiefly to philoſophy, intermin- 
gling thoſe ſtudies with the ſofter 
amuſements of poetry. This courſe 
of life had the additional advantage 
of contracting an intimate friendſhip 
with the greateſt men of that age, as 
Virgil, whom he copies exactly in 
his prodigies, and thereſore without 
doubt had been familiar with his 
works. He contracted an extraor- 
dinary intimacy with Horace. Hap- 
PY 
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2 in ſuch a circle of acquaintance, 
lived reſpected, without troubling 
hamſelf with the buſineſs of ſtate. 
He did not approve of the conduct 
of an at that time; po > a 

ofeſſed enemy to pomp a ran- 
- 99 and fo —_ 3 — 
the praiſe of the old commonwealth 
and primitive Roman Empliciy, 
that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe he 
was no great friend to a court con- 
fiſting ot pride and luxury. We do 
not in all his works find him either 
prailing the government of Auguſtus, 


or the generous miniſtration of Me- 


cænas, though all his cotempora- 
ries have, and he could ſometimes 
ſcarce avoid it; but as he had the 
rigid pride not to flatter them, ſo he 
had the diſcreet caution not to ſhew 
his diſlike, but rather is ſilent. 
When he has recited all the prodi- 
gies forerunning the death of Cæſar, 
de never mentions the occaſion of 
their appearing, and rather puts a 
conſtraint upon his on opinion, by 

aſſing over in ſilence, what no 


other but himſelf would. As a com- 


petent fortune ſecured him from 
flattery in order for a ſupport, ſo 
his avoiding public afairs protected 
him from - ſtrokes of envy. But 
8 yrs. were ſcarce ſpent in his happy 
retirement, and he had but juſt time 
to fix his ſchemes of life, and taſte 
the pleaſures of eaſe, when death, 
eager for ſo valuable a prize, ſeized 
him, and put an end to all his de- 
ſigns. This happened in the 45th 
yr. of his age, the ſame yr. in Which 
Virgil died. Whilſt he lay danger- 
oully ill, his great concern was, that 
he could not embrace his Delia in 
his laſt moments; but fortune grati- 
fed him in this, for Delia and Ne- 
meſis paid him the laſt ntes, and at- 
tended his obſequies with che utmoſt 
tenderneis and affection. Quintilian, 


an excellent judge of the Roman 


language, and of thoſe who wrote 
in it, gives to Tibullus che prefc- 


1 L. 


rence of all the elegiac writers. He 
has leſt us 4 books of elegies; his 
PAnegyric upon Meſſala is ſuſpected; 


the ſmall pieces at the end of the 4th 
bobk (except the-13th) which Scali- 
ger calls . and rough, 
are ſo poor and trifling, that it is 
impoſſible to make any thing of 
them. "They either do not belong to 
Tibullus, or never received his la 
hand, and remain unfiniſhed. Brouck. 
huſius publiſhed an elegant edit. of 
Tihullus, ſeparate from Catullus and 

Propertius, Amit. 1708, 4to. 
TILLOTSON (John) was the 
ſon of Robert Tillotſon, a conſide- 
rable clothier of Sowerby near Ha. 
lifax, Yorkſhire, who was a rigid 
Calviniſt, and became an Anabap. 
tilt very early in life, This circum- 
Rig th given riſe to a report that 
the abp. was never baptized at all, 
but the contrary appears by the pa- 
rſh regiſter of his baptiſm, dated 
OR. 3, 1630, but a few days after 
his birth. He was ſent to Cam- 
bridge in 1647, where he received 
his academic education among puri- 
tans, and the firſt author who fixed 
his principles upon another plan 
was Chillingworth. It is affirmed 
in a pamphlet written by Dr. Geo. 
Hicks, that Mr. Tillotſon had fo 
ſignalized himſelf among the round- 
heads, that he was not admitted 
with others to kiſs the hand of k. 
Charles I. when he was brought to 
Hamp;on»Court : that the corger of 
the college in which he lived with 
his pupils, was called the round- 
head's corner, and that be added to 
the college grace, thanks for the 
victory obtained againſt the king's 
forces at Worceſter; but his cha- 
rater is cleared from theſe im- 
putations by ſufficient evidence. Jn 
1656 or 57, he left his college and 
went into 'the family of Edmund 
Prideaux, Eſq; attorney general ta 
Oliver Cromwell, as tutor to his 
ſon, but how long he continued 
there 
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there does not appear. He was in 
London at the time of Cromwell's 
death, but did not appear as a prea- 
cher till after the reſtoration in 1660, 
about which time he took orders from 
the old Scottiſh: þiſhop of Galloway. 
—His firſt ſermon that appeared in 
print, was publiſhed, with many 
others, under the title of Morning 
Exerciſes at Cripple-gate, in 1661, 
which is not to be found in any 
edition of his works, before that 
publiſhed in the yr. 1752. He con- 
tinued among the preſbyterians till 
Bartholomew aay 1662, and then 
ſubmitted to the act of uniformity. 
His fir{t. office in the church after 
the reſtoration, was that of curate 
at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, to Dr. 
Thomas Hacket. In 1662, he was 
elected miniſter of St. Mary, Al- 
dermanbury, in the room of Dr. 
Edmund Calamy, who was ejected 
by the act of uniformity; but this 
living he declined. In June 1663, 
he was preſented to the rectory of 
Ketton in Suffolk, worth 2001. per 
ann. vacated by the ejection pf Mr. 
Samuel Faircloth, and was the ſame 
y. elected preacher to the ſociety of 
Lincoln's-Inn, upon the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Atkyns, one of the 
benchers, who accidentally heard him 
preach. As one of the conditions 
upon which this benefice was held, 
was conſtant reſidence in the ſo- 
ciety, except leave of abſence was 
obtained of che maſters of the bench 
in council, he reſigned his living in 
Suffolk, with which he was diſſa- 
tisſied, becauſe the people complain- 
ed that Jeſus Chriſt had not been 
—— among them ſince Mr. 

illotſon had been ſettled in the 
pariſh, In this ſtation he ſoon be- 
came popular, and was choſen by 
the truſtees of lady Cambden to be 
Tueſday's lecturer at St. Lawrence 
Jury. On the 23d of Feb. 1663-4, 

e was married by Dr. Wilkins to 
Eliz. French, the daughter of his 
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wife Robina, who was filter to the 
2 by her former husband 
eter French. In 1668, Dr. Wil- 
kins was advanced to the biſhoprick 
of Cheſter, and Mr. Tillotfon, his 
ſon-in-law, was appointed to preach 
the conſecration — By this 
ſermon he gained much reputation, 
even at court, and upon the promo- 
tion of Dr. Peter Gunning to the 
biſhoprick of Chicheſter, in Feb. 
1669-70, he was collated to the 
prebend of the ſecond ſtall of the 
cathedral of Canterbury, which he 
kept till he was advanced to the 
deanery there in 1672. On the 
18th of Dec. 1675, he was pre- 
ferred to the prebend of Ealdland 
in St. Paul's, which he reſigned for 
that of Oxgate and a reſidenſiary- 
ſhip in the ſame church in Fe 
1677-8. Though he had beennow 
ſeveral years chaplain to Charles II. 
yet he was by no means a favourite; 
for -his zeal againſt popery was not 
abated by any favours that he poſ- 
ſeſſed, or that he expected, af 
this zeal the k. complained to Dr. 
Henchman, biſhop of London, as 
tending to alienate the people from 
his perſon or government. The 
Dean, to ſtrengthen the barrier 
againſt popery, joined in ſeveral 
ſchemes to unite all the denomina- 
tions of proteſtants, but was over- 
borne by popular clamour, narrow 
principles, and private views. Upon 
the diſcovery of the popiſh plot, 
and the murder of Sir Edmund Bu- 
ry Godfrey, the dean was appointed 
to preach before the honſe of com- 
mons, and ſoon after he improved 
the conſiderations upon the nature 
and tendency of popery, which he 
had brought together, to the con- 
verſion of Charles Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury to the proteſtant religion, 
whom the plot had firſt induced to 
ſuſpect That in which he had been 
educated, To this nobleman he 
afterwards wrote a moſt excellent 
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letter upon a v icular occa- 
fion, which 9 2 well con- 
fidered by all who think it more 
eligible to keep a miſtreſs than to 
marry a wife, He was greatly at- 
flicted by the death of the wicked, 
and witty lord Rocheſter, in 1680, 
and it appears that he reviſed Dr. 
Burnet's book, which was written 
by the earl's own direction on his 
death bed ; for it concludes with a 
ſentence that is found in a letter of 
the dean's to Mr. Nelſon, upon the 
earl's death, which it is not proba- 
ble that Burnet had ſeen. The dean 
was very active to promote the bill 
to exclude the d. of Vork from the 
crown, and uſed all his intereſt with 
the Id. Ballifax to divert him from 
his vehement oppoſition to it, but 
without effect; and when he was 
ſhewn the addreſs of the clergy of 
London to the k. upon his declar- 
ing to the commons that he could 
not conſent to ſuch a bill, he re- 
fuſed to ſign it. The dean ſhared 
much of the diſtreſs that was pro- 
duced by the diſcovery of the Rye- 
houſe yu but the principal ob- 
jet of his ſolicitude and anxiety 
was William Id. Ruſſell, who was 
tried and condemned for high trea- 
ſon. The dean appeared as a wit- 
neſs in his lordſhip's behalf, de- 
claring that he always judged him 
to be a perſon of virtue and integri- 
ty, and did not believe him guilty 
of the wicked deſign with which he 
was charged. Upon this unhappy 
gentleman, the dean and Dr. Bur- 
net attended till his death, and the 
day before his execution, the dean 
delivered him a letter, in which he 
' renewed an ineffectual attempt to 
perſuade him to declare that he be- 
lieved reſiſtance to be unlawtul. 
This letter and ſome correſponding 
expretions, uſed by the dean in his 
laſt prayer, with his lordſhip on the 
ſcaiivid, were conſidered by the 
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court as ſuch a ſanction to their fa. 
vourite doctrines and meaſures, that 
Mr. Roger L'Eſtrange was fur- 
niſhed with copies of them to inſert 
in his Conſiderations on a printed 
ſheet; called the ſpeech of the late 
Id Ruſſel to the ſheriffs : but it ap- 
pears that this letter was never in- 
tended by the dean for publication, 
and that he had hopes of preſerving 
his lordſhip's life, if it had pro- 
duced the effect for which it was 
written, a circumſtance with which 
his lordſhip was not unacquainted , 
he therefore may be conſidered as 
dying a martyr to his integrity, 
The dean's friendſhip with the lady 
Ruſſel, his widow, was cultivated 
by a frequent correſpondence by 
letters. The dean is ſuppoſed to 
have been employed in drawing 
up the letter left by the prince 
of Denmark, wnen he left kin 

James at Andover, ſoon after the 
landing of the p. of Orange, and 
was choſen to preach before him u 

on his being ſettled at St. James's. 
During the debate in parliament 
concerning the ſettlement of the 
crown on k. William for life, he 
was conſulted by the princeſs Anne 
of Denmark, who at firſt refuſed 
her conſent to ſuch ſettlement, as 
prejudicial to her own right, but 


was ſoon prevailed upon by the 


dean, to prevent any diſturbance 


from her pretended friends, the Ja- 


cobites, who had ſo earneſtly preſ- 
ſed her to form an oppoſition. The 
dean was now in high favour with 
the k. and q. and ſeveral biſhopricks 
becoming vacant, the k. intended 
one for him; but this was ſo far 
from being agreeable to him, that 
there is ſound in his common place 
book, the heads of a letter, ſup- 
poſed to be intended for the d. of 
Portland, in which there is this ex- 
preſſion, © I earneſtly beg of your 
lordfliip to defend me from a biſho- 

prick» 
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prick." In 1689, he was appointed 
by the chapter of his cathedral, to 
exerciſe the archi-epiſcopal juriſ- 
dition, upon the ſuſpenſion of Dr. 
Sancroft for refuſing the new oaths, 
and upon the promotion of Dr. 
Stillingfleet to the biſhoprick of 
Worceſter, he folicited and ob- 
tained the deanery of St. Paul's, in 
the room of that of Canterbury, by 
which, though his income was leſ- 
ſened, as he reſigned alſo his reſi- 
dentiaryſhip, yet he was delivered 
from the burden of holding two 
dignities together. Upon the pri- 
vation of the ſuſpended archbp. San- 
croſt, the k. determined that Til- 
lotſon ſhould ſucceed him, and, 


when he kiſſed his hand for the $f 


deanery of St. Paul's communicated 
dis deſign,” Upon this occaſion, 
the dean wrote a letter to lady 
Ruſſel, which contains an unan- 
ſwerable confutation of an injurious 
charge on bp. Burnet, that he had 
a view to the archbiſhoprick him- 
ſelf, and that his diſappointment 
was the cauſe of his implacable re- 
ſentment againſt a p. from whom 
he had received ſo many other fa- 
vours. The lady Ruſſel joined 
with the k. in urging the archi- 
epiſcopal dignity upon the dean, 
which at length he accepted ; and 
on Sunday, May 3d, 1691, having 
fpent the preceding day in faſting 
and prayer; he was conſecrated at 
St. Mary le Bow. Four days after 
his conſecration he was ſworn of the 
privy council, and on the tith of 
July, had a reſtitation of all the 
temporalities of the ſee. The q. 
alſo granted him all the profits of 
it from the Michaelmas preceding, 
which amounted to more than 
25001. He continued to live at the 
deanery of St. Paul's till winter, and 
in the mean time built a large 
apartment at Lambeth-houſe for his 
lady, altered the windows and hghts 
of the archbiſhop's lodgings, wain- 
Vor. III. 
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ſcotted many rooms, and made 
other improvements, which being 
finiſhed, he removed thither the 
26th of Nov. 1691. In the few 
moments of leiſure which the du- 
ties of his ſtation left him, he re- 
viſed his ſermons, and publiſhed 
four of them in 1693, concerning 
the incarnation and divinity of our 
blefſed Saviour, to vindicate him- 
ſelf againſt the charge of Socinia- 
niſm. The laſt work which he ap- 
pears to have been engaged in, was 
the reviſing and — bp. Bur- 
net's expoſition of the 39 articles, 
which he returned, with his judg- 
ment of it, in a letter dated s 
23, 1694, which is inſerted as a 
pecimen of his epiſtolary writing. 


Lambeth Houſe, Oct. 23, 1 694- 
My Lord, 


I have with great pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction read over the great vo- 
lume you ſent me, and am aftoniſh- 
ed to ſee ſo vaſt a work begun and 
finiſhed in fo ſhort a time. In the 
article of the Trinity, you have ſaid 
all that I think can be ſaid upon fo 
obſcure and difficult an argument, 
The Socinians have juſt now pub- 
hſhed an anſwer to us all; but I 
have not had a ſight of it. The 
negative articles againſt the church 
of Rome, you have very fully ex- 
plained, and with great learning and 
Judgment. Concerning theſe you 
will meet with no oppoſition among 
ourſelves. The greateſt danger was 
to be apprehended from the points 
in difference between the Calviniſts 
and Romonſtrants, in which you 
have ſhewn not only great ſkill and 
moderation, bat t prudence in 
contenting yourſelf to repreſent both 
fides impartially, without any poſi- 
tive declaration of your own judg- 
ment. 'The account given of Atha- 
naſius's creed, ſeems to be no-wiſe 
ſatisfactory. I wiſh we were well 
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rid of it. I pray God long to 2 
ſerve your lordſhip to do more ſuch 
ſervices to the church.” 
Jan, my Lord, 
Toars noft affetionately, 

| Jo. CanT. 

He did not long ſurvive the writ- 
ing of this letter, for on Sunday the 
13th of Nov. 1694, he was ſerzed 
with a ſudden iilneſs, while he was 
at the chapel in Whitchall. But 
though his countenance ſhewed that 
he was indiſpoſed, he thought it 
not decent to interrupt the ſervice. 
The fit came % 12 on, but 
it ſeemed to be fatal, and ſoon 
turned to a dead palſy. 'The op- 
preſſion of his diſtemper was ſo 
gent that it became very uneaſy 
or him to ſpeak; but it appeared 
that his underſtanding was ſtill clear, 
though others could not have the 
advantage of it. He continued ſe- 
rene and calm, and in broken words 
ſaid, that he thanked God he was 
quiet within, and had nothing then 
to do, but to wait the will of hea- 
ven. He was attended the two laſt 
nights of his illneſs by his friend 
Mr. Nelſon, in whoſe arms he ex- 
pired on the 5th day of it, Thurſ- 
day Nov. 22d, at ſiye in the 
afternoon, in the 65th y. of his age. 
It is remarkable of this extraordi- 
nary perſon, that though he uſed 
what was in his time called 
conceived prayer, and greatly ex- 
celled for the readineſs and perti- 
nence of his expreſſion, yet, as if 
this was really a peculiar gift, he 
could never preach but by reading, 
and having once attempted to de- 
liver an extempore diſcourſe on the 
moſt copious text he could ſelect, 
* We muſt all appear before the judg- 
ment ſeat of Chriſt;? he was obliged 
to leave the pulpit, after ſpending ten 
minutes in heſitation, 222 
bluſhes, and confuſion. He lived 
at a time in which all his abilities, 
his virtue, and his piety, could not 


with, than to run the hazar 
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ſcreen him from the imputation of 
ſervility, treachery, hereſy, and in. 
gratitude; and indeed he was ſo 
well apprized of the danger of pub- 
lic and elevated life at that critical 
period, that he prevailed upon his 
friend Mr. Nelſon to relinquiſh his 
purpoſe of purchaſing a place at 
court, by telling him it would ex- 
poſe him to ſuch temptations as 
would ſet the firmeſt virtue hard, 
even that of his friend of whom he 
had fo good an opinion. A circum-, 
ſtance from which this obvious and 
important inference ought always to 
be drawn, that thoſe ſhould not be 
too ſeverely cenſured, againſt whom 
nothing can be alledged, but that 
they fell by temptations, which in 
Tiſtorſon's opinion, could ſcarce be 
reſiſted by human frailty. 


TIMOLEON, a famous Corin- 
thian general, eminent both by his 
barth and virtues, ſhewed always a 
hatred of tyrants, His elder bro- 
ther Timophanes, whom he loved 
very much, and who in à fight had 
ſaved his life at the hazard of his 
own, wanting to make uſe of his 
credit and riches, to uſurp the ſo- 
vereign authority of his country; 
1 penetrated his views, 
employed all poſſible means to diſ- 
ſuade him from ſo black a perſidy. But 
not being able to influence him nei- 
ther by remonſtrances, nor tlireaten- 
ings, he employed two of his 
friends to aſſaſſinate him. After 
this, he retired into the country, 
where he ſtaid 12 yrs. till the Sy- 
racuſans, having implored the a. 
ſtance of the Corinthians their foun- 
ders; he was nominated general of 
the troops deſtined for Sicily. Dio- 
nyſius the younger, tyxant of 1 
cuſe, was not able to reſiſt him; 
and he rather choſe to put himſelf 
into the hands of this general, 
whoſe probity he was acquainted 
of fal- 
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ling into the power of Icetas or the 
Carthaginians. He renounced the 
title of ſovereign, and upon Timo- 
leon's giving ham his word, he re- 
tired to Peloponneſſus, with part of 
his riches, and fixed his abode at 
Corinth. Icetas, and the Cartha- 
ginians did not hold out any lon 

time before the victorious arms o 
Timoleon; he delivered Sicily from 
all the tyrants which oppreſſed it, 
and after having re-eſtabliſhed a ge- 
neral liberty, and revived the laws 
in Syracuſe, he voluntarily laid 
down his authority, and preferred 
the ſituation of a common citizen 
of that city, to the honours which 
were offered him in Greece. He 
loſt his ſight ſometime before his 
death, and the Syracuſans in token 
of their gratitude to him, came in 
reat numbers to viſit him, and 
rought ſtrangers with them that 
they might ſee their benefactor. He 
died in an advanced age, 337 yrs. 
before Jeſus Chriſt, and there was 
eſtabliſhed in honour of him, a 
ſolemn feſtival, on which there were 
horſe-races, playing on the lute, 
and concerts of muſic. 


TITUS Veſpaſian empr. was 
the eldeſt ſon of Veſpaſian, and 
Flavia Domitilla who had been his 
ſlave; he was endued with all the 
qualities, which could be defired in 
a pr. deſtined for a throne ; genero- 
ſity, mildneſs, affability, and a 
pular way of behaviour, which, 
without deſcending from his dignity 
inſpired confidence, and made him 
at the ſame time, beloved and re- 
ſpected. Eloquence and poetry 
were the occupations of his youth ; 
hiſtorians highly commend man 
poems, which he compoſed in Gree 
and Latin. He underſtood the military 
art extremely well: and although he 
was active, vigilant, robuſt, and 
courageous, he had nothing of that 
bard-heartedneſs or ferocity, ſo of- 
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ten contraſted by continually ſeeing 
blood-ſhed. He made his firſt cam- 
paigns in Germgny, and accom- 
panied his father, *4 quality of his 
leatenant, in the war againſt the 
Jews. Veſpaſian having been ele&- 
ed empr. Titus was employed to 
continue this war, which he ended 
by the deſtruction of Jeruſalem : on 
his return to Rome, he triumphed 
with his father who admitted him 
into the principal functions of go- 
vernment, and declared him, by hi 
will, ſole heir of the empire. Do- 
mitian his brother, who demanded 
to ſhare the ſovereign authority, 
was not hearkened to. Titus being 
informed that the Romans mur- 
mured at his attachment to Bere- 
nice, the daughter of the great Agrip- 
pa ; he ſent her away from Rome, 
notwithſtanding their mutual affec- 
_ He 2 ſet .- to Jon: 
is le happy, he was I z 
accelib e, and Bid it for a maxim, 
that no perſon ought to away 
ſad from the preſence of his p. 
and one night recollecting that he 
had beſtowed nothing that day, he 
ſaid to thoſe at table with him, my 
friends, I have loſt this day. He 
was not rigorous to any but infor- 
mers, whom he puniſhed with ſeve- 
rity, to ſecure the repoſe of fami- 
lies. The ſeveral misfortunes which 
afflicted Italy during his reign, made 
his tenderneſs, and his attention to 
comfort his people ſhine forth. The 
eruption of mount Veſuvius ruined 
a great part of Campania ; there 
was a fire at Rome, which laſted 3 
days and 3 nights; and this acci- 
dent was followed by the moſt 
dreadfut plague, that Rome had 
ever felt. Titus had recourſe to all 
remedies, divine and human, and 
afforded the people all the relief he 
was able. He enjoyed that ſatiſ- 
faction which accompanies the con- 
ſtant practice of virtue. When he 
fell ill in the country of the Sabines, 
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where he died after a reign of little 
more than 2 yrs. in the 43d y. of his 
age, and the 81ſt y. of Jeſus Chriſt. 
He was bitterly ſamented by ſtran- 
gers, as well as the Romans, who 
entitled him Deliciæ humani generis, 
and conſecrated temples and ſacri- 
fices to his memory. 


TENIERS (David,) the elder. 
The prejudice in favour of the ſon 
1s ſo great, that the father is gene- 
rally eſteemed but a middling Pain- 
ter, and his pictures not worth the 
inquiry of a collector: his hand is 
ſo little diſtinguiſhed, that the paint- 
ings of the father are taken for thoſe 
of the ſon in moſt fine collections. 
The father was certainly the inven- 
tor of that manner, which the ſon, 
who was his diſciple, only improv- 
ed; with what little was wanting to 
the perfection of his pencil by the 
rules of art. David Teniers, called 
the elder, was b. at Antwerp in 
1582. e received the firſt rudi- 
ments of his art from the famous 


Rubens, who foon perceived in him 


thoſe happy advances towards excel- 
ling in his profeſſion, that raiſed him 
to the head of his ſchool. The 
maſter was aſtoniſhed at his ſucceſs, 
and though he followed the manner 
of Brower, Rubens looked on him 
as his moſt deſerving diſciple, by 
the brightneſs of genius that ap- 
peared in his deſigns. Teniers, on 
leaving his ſchool, began to be 
much employed; and in a very little 
time was in a condition to under- 
take the voyage to Italy. At Rome 
he fixed himſelf with Adam El- 
ſheimer, who was then in great 
vogue; of whoſe manner he be- 
came a perfect maſter, without neg- 
lecting at the ſame time the ſtudy of 
other great maſters, endeavouring 


to penetrate into the deepeſt myſte- 


ries of their practice. An abode 
of 10 yrs. in Italy, enabled him to 
become one of the firſt in his ſtyle 
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of painting. A happy union of 
the ichools of Rubens and Elſhei 
mer formed in him a manner az 
agreeable as diverting. When Te- 
niers returned into his own country, 
he entirely employed himſelf in paint- 
ing ſmall pictures, filled with figures 
of perſons drinking, chymiſts, fairs, 
and merry-makings; with a num- 
ber of countrymen and women. He 
ſpread ſo much taſte and truth thro? 
his pictures, that nature hardly pro- 
duced a juſter effect. The demand 
for them was univerſal, even his 
maſter thought them an ornament 
to his cabinet; nor could his glory 
as an artiſt be raiſed to an higher 
pitch, than to have pleaſed the pe- 
netrating judgment of the great 
Rubens. David Teniers drew his 
own character in his pictures, and 
in the ſubjects he uſually expreſſed; 
every thing tends to joy and plea- 
ſure. Always employed in copy- 
ing after nature, whatſoever pre- 
ſented itſelf ; he taught his two ſons 
to follow his example, and uſed 
them to paint nothing but from that 
infallible model : by which means 
they both became excellent Painters, 
Theſe are the only diſciples we 
know of David Teniers the elder, 
who died at Antwerp in 1649, at 
the age of 67. The diſtinction be- 
tween the works of the father and 
the ſon is, that in the ſon's you diſ- 
cover a finer touch, and a freſher 
pencil, greater choice of attitudes, 
and a — diſpoſition of his fi- 
gures. The father retained ſome- 
thing of the tone of Italy in his co- 
louring, which. was — than 
his ſon's; but his pictures have leſs 
harmony and union. Beſides, the 
ſon uſed to put—David Temers, 
junior, at the bottom of his pic- 
tures ; which, with the date of the 
y. will point out what of right be- 
longs to the father. 'Theſe are the 
principal marks that diſtinguiſh 
them; though, to ſay the truth, 
| when 
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when the father took pains to finiſh 
his picture, he very nearly reſembled 
his ſon. Their prints are con- 
founded. 

TENIERS (David) the young- 
er, born at Antwerp in the year 
1610, was his diſciple, and nick- 
named, The ape of Painting ; for 
there was no manner of paintin 
but what he imitated ſo perfectly, 
as to deceive even the niceſt judges. 
He improved greatly on the talents 
and merit of Sis father, by works 
that contain all the excellencies of 
art, with the utmoſt neatneſs and 
perfection. Fortune aſſiſted his me- 
rit, and his reputation introduced 
him to the favour of the great. 
The Arch-duke, Leopold William, 
made him gentleman of his bed- 
chamber. All the pictures of his 
gallery were copied by Teniers, and 
engraved by his direction. Theſe 
little pictures are ſo perfectly in the 
taſte of the maſters he has imitated, 
that one cannot help — 
how he was able to vary his penci 
to ſo many different manners. 
« 'Theſe copies, ſays my author, I 
have ſeen at Blenheim, the d. of 
Marlborough's ſeat.” Teniers took 
a voyage to England, to buy ſeve- 
ral pictures of the great Italian maſ- 
ters for Count Fuenſaldegna, who, 
on his return, heaped his favours on 
him. Don John of Auſtria, and 
the k. of Spain, ſet ſo great a va- 
lue on his pictures, that they built 
a gallery ſet apart to preſerve them. 
Prince William of Orange honoured 
him with his friendſhip : Rubens 
eſteemed his works; and, as the 
ſon of his diſciple, aſſiſted him with 
his advice. His principal talent was 
landſkip, adorned with ſmall figures. 
He painted men drinking 'and 
ſmoking ; chymiſts, elaboratories, 
corps de garde, temptations of St. 
Anthony, and country fairs, and 
merry-makings. His ſmall pictures 
are ſuperior to his large ones, His 


' find fault with his fi 
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execution diſplays the greateſt eaſe; 
the leafing of his trees is light, his 
ſcies are admirable, his ſmall fi- 
gures have an exquiſite expreſſion, 
and a molt lively touch; and the 
characters are marked out with the 
greateſt truth. His works, by the 
thinneſs of the colours, ſeem to 
have been finiſhed at once; they are 
generally clear in all their parts; 
and Teniers had the art, without 
dark ſhades, to relieve his lights by 
other lights, ſo well managed as to 
roduce his effect; an art, few be- 
des himſelf have attained. Some- 
times this great maſter, differing 
from himſelf, has deviated in his 
colouring to a grey, and ſometimes 
to a reddiſh caſt. Some pretend to 
res for being 
rather too ſhort, and reproach him 
for not having enough varied his 
compoſition. The city of Ant- 
werp lamented his loſs in the year 
1694, when he was 84 yrs. old. His 
brother Abraham was a good pain- 
ter; equal, if not ſuperior to his 
father and brother in the expreſſion 
of his characters, and his under- 
ſtanding of the chiaro obſcuro ; tho” 
inferior to the ſpritelineſs of his 
touch, and the lightneſs of his pen- 
eil. David the younger's diſciples 
are Van Helmont, and Dominic 
Rickeats. There are abundance of 
prints engraved after him. He has 
engraved himſelf an old man fit- 
ting, and a village merry-making. 
The chief engravers that have co- 
pied him, his father, and brother, 
are F. Vanderſteen, Coryn Boel, 
Vandenteyng, Van Brugen, Hollar, 
J. Gole, Cotans, A. J. Pren- 
ner, Le Bas, Laurent, Cheſnu, 
Ec. 

THEODORE, I. k. of Corſica, 
baron Niewhoff, grandee of Spain, 
baron of England, peer of France, 
baron of the Holy Empire, prince 
of the Papal Throne : For thus he 
ſtiled himſelf. « A man whoſe claim 
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to royality,” ſays an ingenious au- 
3 e — 40 indiſputable as the 
moſt ancient titles to any monar- 
chy can pretend to be; that is, the 
choice of his ſubjects: the volun- 
tary election of an injured people, 
who had the common- right of man- 
kind to freedom, and the uncom- 
mon reſolution of determining to 
be free.” It was on March 15, 1736, 
whilſt the Corſican malecontents 
were fitting in council, that an bag. 
lich veſſel from Tunis with a pals- 
port from our conſul there, ar- 
rived at a port; then in poſſeſſion 
of the — A ſtranger 
on board this veſſel, who had the 
appearance of a perſon of dillinc- 
tion; no ſooner went on ſhore, 
but he was received with ſingular 
honours by the principal perlons, 
who ſaluted him with the titles of 
excellency, and vice-roy of Corſica. 
His attendants conſiſted of 2 officers, 
a ſecretary, a chaplain, a few do- 
meltics and Morocco ſlaves, He was 
conducted to the biſhop's palace: 
called himſelf Id. Theodore | whilſt 
the chiefs knew more about him 
than they thought convenient to de- 
clare. From the veſſel that brought 
him, were debarked 10 pieces of 
cannon, 4000 fire-locks, 3000 pair 
of ſhoes, a great quantity of pro- 
viſions, and coin to the amount of 
200,000 of ducats. Two pieces of 
cannon were placed before his door, 
and he had 400 ſoldiers poſted for 
his guard, He created officers, 
formed 24 companies of ſoldiers, 
diſtributed, among the malecontents, 
the arms and the ſhoves he had 
brought with him, conferred Knight- 
hood on one of the chiefs, ap- 
pointed another his treaſurer ; and 
profeſſed the Roman catholic reli- 
ion. Various conjectures were 
ormed in different courts concern- 
ing him ; the eldeſt fon of the Pre- 
tender, p. Ragotſki, the d. de Rip- 
perda, comte de Bonncval, were 
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each in their turns ſuppoſed to be 
this ſtranger. All Europe was puzz- 
led; but the country of our ſtran- 
ger was ſoon diſcovered: he was in 
fact a Pruſſian, well known by the 
name of Theodore Anthony, baron 
of Niewhoff. Theodore was a 
knight of the Teutonic order, had 
ſucceſſively been in the ſervice of 
ſeveral German princes, had ſeen 
Holland, England, France, Portu- 
gal; gained the confidence of the 
great at Liſbon, and paſſed there 
for a charge des affaires, from the 
emperor. This extraordinary man, 
with an agreeable perſon, had reſolu- 
tion, ſtrong natural parts, and was 
capable of any enterprize. He was 
about 5o yrs. of age. Upon his 
firſt landing, the chiets of Cor- 
ſicans publickly declared to the 
people, that it was to him they were 
to C indebted for their liberties, 
that he was arrived in order to de- 
liver the iſland from the tyrannical 
oppreſſion of the Genoeſe. The 
general aſſembly offered him the 
crown, not as any ſudden act 
into which they been ſur- 
priſed, but with all the precaution 
that people could take to ſecure their 
freedom and felicity under it. Theo- 
dore, however, contented himſelf 
with the title of governor-general. In 
this quality, he aſſembled the people 
and adminiſtred an oath for pre * 
eternal peace among themſelves; an 

ſeverely did he exact obedience to 
this law. He was again offered the 
title of k. he accepted it, Sunday 
April 15, 1736, was crowned k. of 
Corſica, and received the oath of 
fidelity from his principal ſubjects, 
and the acclamations of all the 
people. The Genoeſe, alarmed at 
theſe proccedings, publickly de- 
clared him and bis 1— guilty 
of high treaſon; cauſed it to be re- 
ported that he governed in the moſt 


deſpotic manner, even to the put- 
ting to death many principal inha- 
j bitants, 
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bitants, merely becauſe they were 
Genoeſe ; than which nothing could 
be more falſe as appears from his 
manifeſto, in anſwer to the edi. 
Theodore, however, having got to- 
—_ near 25,000 men, found 
imſelf maſter of a country where 
the Genoeſe durſt not appear; he 
carried Porto Vecchio, — May 
3d, blocked up the city of Baſtia, 
but was ſoon obliged to retire. He 
then ſeparated his force, and was 
ſucceſsful in his conqueſts, and came 
again before Baſtia, which ſoon ſub- 
mitted to him. His court became 
brilliant; and he conferred titles of 
nobility upon his principal courtiers. 
ds the —— of July, mur- 
murs were ſpread of great difati(- 
factions ariſing from the want of 
Theodore's promiſed ſuecours: on 
the other hand, a conſiderable ar- 
mament failed from Barcelona, as 
was ſuppoſed in his favour. At 
the ſame time, France and England 
tnaly forbid their ſubjects to 
aſſiſt in any way the malecontents. 
Sept. 2d, Theodore prefided at a 
general aſſembly, od aſſured his 
ſubjects anew of the ſpeedy arrival 
of the ſo much wanted ſuccours. 
Debates ran high, and Theodore 
was given to underſtand, that be- 
fore the end of Oar, he muſt re- 
ſign ſovereign authority, or make 
good his promiſe. Theodore, in 
the mean time received large ſums, 
but no body knew from whence 
they came: he armed ſome barques, 
and chaced thoſe ofthe Genoeſe which 
lay near the ifland. He now inſtituted 
the order of the deliverance, in me- 
mory of his delivering the country 
from the dominion of the Genoeſe. 
The monies he had received, he 
cauſed to be new coined, and his affairs 
ſeemed to have a promiſing aſpect; 
but the ſcene preſently changed. In 
the beginning of Nov. he aflem- 
bled the chiefs, and declared that 
ke would not keep them any long- 
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er in a ſtate of uncertainty, theit 
fidelity and confidence demanding of 
him the utmoſt efforts in their 
favour : that he had determined to 
find out in perſon the ſuccours he 
had fo long expected. The chiefs 
aſſured him of their determined ad- 
herence to his intereſts: He named 
the principal among them to take 
the government in his abſence, 
made all the neceſſary proviſions; 
and recommended to them union in 
the ſtrongeſt terms. The chiefs, td 
the number of - 47, attended him 
with the utmoſt reſpect on the day 
of his departure to the water: ſide, 
and even on board his veſſel ; where, 
after affectionately embracing them 
he took his leave, and they return 


on ſhore, and went immediately to 


their reſpective poſts, which he had 
aſſigned them: a demonſtrative 
proof this, that he was not forced 
out of the iſland, did not quit it 
in diſguſt, or leave it in a mannet 
inconſiſtent with his royal character. 
Thus ended the reign of Theodore; 
who arrived in a few days diſguiſed 
in the habit of an Abbe, at Livo- 
nia, and from thence, after a ſhort 
ſtay, conveyed himſelf no body 
knew whither. The next- y. how- 
ever, he appeared at Paris; was or- 
dered to depart the kingdom in 48 
hours; he precipitately embarked at 
Rouen, and arrived at Amft. at- 
tended by 4 Italian domeſtics; took 
up his quarters at an inn; and there 
2 citizens arreſted him, on a claim 
of 16,000 florins. But he ſoon ob- 
tained a protection, and found ſome 
merchants who engaged to furniſh 
him with a great quantity of am- 
munition for his faithful iſlanders. 
He accordingly went on board 2 
frigate of 52 guns, and 250 men ; 
but was ſoon afterwards, with 2 of 
his relations ſeized, at Naples, in 


the houſe of the Dutch conſul, and 


ſent priſoner to the fortreſs of Cueta. 
This unhappy monarch, whoſe cou» 
rags 
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rage had 'raiſed him to a throne, 
not by a ſucceſſion of bloody acts, 
but by the free choice of an op- 
preſſed nation, for many years 
ſtruggled with fortune, and left no 
means untried, which indefatigable 
policy, or ſolicitation of ſuccours 
could attempt, to recover his 
crown: at length he choſe for his 
retirement a country, where he 
might enjoy the participation of that 
liberty, which he had fo vainly en- 
deavoured to fix to his Corſicans; 
but his ſituation here by degrees 
your wretched, and he was reduced 
o low, as to be ſeveral yrs. before 
his death, a priſoner for debt in the 
King's-bench. Theodore, told a 
friend of his in London, as an in- 
ſtance of the ſuperſtition of man- 
kind, that there was a very high 
mountain in Corſica, which was 
earefully avoided from a long re- 
ceived opinion, that, whoever aſ- 
cended it, would be unhappy and 
unſucceſsful in all his future under- 
takings. Theodore, in order to 
convince” them of the weakneſs of 
ſuch a belief, in ſpite of all their 
remonſtrances, inſiſted on climbing 
the fatal mountain; on the _— 
which he found a beautiful plain, 
and a great quantity of game, and 
ſo tame, that he could take them 
in his hands. However fooliſh 
ſuch opinions are, this king's fu- 
ture life, did not I believe, cure the 
Corſicans of their credulity. To 
the honour of ſome private perſons, 
a charitable contribution was ſet on 
foot for him in 1753: And in 1757, 
at the expence of a gentleman, a 
marble was erected to his memory in 
the church - yard of St. Anne's, Weſtm. 
with the following inſcription : 
Near this place is interred 
| Theodore, k. of Corſica, 
Who died in this parith, Dec. 11, 
4450» 
Immediately after leaving 
The King's-bench priſon 
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By the benefit of the act of inſolveneyt 
In conſequence of which, 
He regiſtered his kingdom of Corſica 
For the uſe of his creditors, 


The grave, great teacher, to a level 
rings, 

Heroes and beggars, gally ſlaves, 
and kings ; | 

But 'Theodore this moral learn'd 
e*cr dead, 

Fate pour'd it's leſſon on his liv- 
ing head, | 

Beſtow'd a kingdom, and deny'd 
him bread. 


TELL (William) one of the con- 
ſpirators againſt the tyrant Griſler, 
who governed Switzerland for the 
empr. Albert. Griſler, 1307, had ſet 
up a cap on apike in one of the 
public iquares of Altorf, and com- 
manded that all who paſſed it ſhould, 
as a token of obedience to his 
vernment, pull off their hats: Tell 
having paſſed it ſeveral times with- 
out making his obeyſance, was car- 
ried before the governor, who con- 
demned him to ſhoot an apple from 
off the headjof one of his own chil- 
dren, at a conſiderable diſtance, with 
an arrow ; Tell at firſt refuſed, and 
declared he would rather ſuffer death, 
than run the riſque of killing his 
child with his own hand; but Griſ- 
ler threatning death to him and the 
child, Tell complied, and had the 

d fortune to ſucceed : Grifſler, 
owever, who perceived that Tell 
had concealed another arrow under 
his garment, aſked what that was 
for? Tell at firſt evaded the queſ- 
tion, but being promiſed his hfe if 
he would confeſs the truth, he fixed 
his eye ſtedfaſtly on the governor, 
and drawing out the arrow, This, 
& faid he, if I had killed my child 
« with the firſt, ſhould have killed 
«© thee.” Griſler was ſtruck with a 
a ſenſe of his danger, and turned 
pale; but not thinking it expedient 
to break his promiſe, nor daring 8 
et 
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ſet Tell at liberty, he ordered him 
to be bound hand and foot, and with 
his bow and arrow, as memorials of 
his offence, put on board a bark, in 
which he was himſelf going a voy- 
age on the lake Urie, intending to 
leave him priſoner in the caſtle of 
Cuſnach. When the veſſel] had reach- 
ed the middle of the lake, a violent 
ſtorm aroſe, and the people on 
board, told Griſler, that they had 
no other chance to preſerve their 
lives than to unbind the priſoner, 
who was not only a moſt ſkilful ſai- 
lor, but remarkable for his ſtrength 
and activity: Griſler yielded to their 
importunity, and Tell was unbound, 
who immediately ran to the helm, 
and turned the head of the veſſel to- 
wards Switzerland. The firſt land 
that he made was a rock, which is 
ſtill called Tell's Rock, and as ſoon 
as he came within a few yards of it, 
he ſeized his bow and arrow, and 
leaping ſuddenly on ſhore, puſhed 
the boat off again with all his 
ſtrength, this gave him time to get 
out of ſight among the clifts, before 
thoſe whom he had left on board 
could recover the ſhore ; and hidin 
himſelf in a narrow defile, which 
he knew Grifler muſt paſs, he killed 
him with an arrow as he went by; 
then haſting by ſecret ways to his 
confederates, he told their chief 
what he had done: upon this they 
appeared publicly in arms, and re- 
nounced Albert's authority ; Albert 
was ſlain in his march to reduce the 
revolters, and Henry VII. his ſuc- 
ceſſor, reſtored them their liberty 
and independance. 

TOLMACH (Thomas,) lieuten- 
ant general, was deſcended of a fa- 
mily more ancient than the Norman 
conqueſt, and was ſon of Sir Lionel 
Tolmach of Helmingham in the 
county of Suffolk, bart. by Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of William 
Murray, earl of Dyfart, afterwards 
married to John d. of Lauderdale. 
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His natural abilities and firſt educa- 
tion were improved by his travels 
into foreign nations, where he ſpent 
ſeveral yrs, in the younger part of 
his life, in the oblervation of their 
genius, cuſtoms, politics and inte- 
reſts, and in the ſervice of his coun- 
try abroad in the field, in which he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf to ſuch ad- 
vantage by his bravery and conduct, 
that he ſoon roſe to conſiderable 
poſts in the army. But in thereign 
of k. James II. when he ſaw mea- 
ſures purſued deſtructive of the true 
intereſt of the kingdom, he refuſed 
all the offers — him by that 
prince, and reſigning his commiſ- 
ſion went again abroad, to avoid be- 
ing the ſpectator of the miſeries 
which threatened his country. Upon 
the acceſſion of k. William III. to 
the throne, he was made colonel of 
the Coldſtream regiment, which had 
been reſigned by William earl of Cra- 
ven, on account of his great age and 
infirmities; and was ſoon advanced 
to the rank of lieutenant general. In 
1691, he exerted himſelf with un- 
common bravery in the paſſage over 
the river Shannon, and the taking 
of Athlone in Ireland, and in the 
battle of Aghrim. In 1693, he at- 
tended k. William to Flanders, and 
at the battle of Landen againſt the 
French, commanded by marſhal 
Luxemburg, when his majeſty was 
obliged to retire, the lieutenant 

— brought off the Engliſh foot 
with great prudence, reſolution, and 
ſucceſs. But, in June the y. fol- 
lowing, he fell in the unfortunate at- 
tempt for deſtroying the harbour of 
Breſt in France. He had formed 
this deſign, and taken care to be 
well inſtructed in every circumſtance 
relating to it, Six thouſand men 
ſeemed to be more than neceſſary for 
taking and keeping Cameret, a {mall 
neck of land, which lies in the 
mouth of, and commands the river 


of Breſt. The proje& and the pre- 
para- 
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parations were kept ſo ſecret, that 
there was not the leaſt ſaſpicion till 
the hiring of tranſport-ſhips diſpo- 
vered it. A propoſition for that 
PR had indeed been made 2 yrs. 

fore to the earl of Nottingham ; 
who, among other things, — 
admiral Ruſſel with having neglect- 
ed that ſcheme, when it was laid be- 
fore him by perſons who came from 
Breſt. Whether the French appre- 
hended the deſign from that motion, 
or whether it was now betrayed to 
them by ſome, who were in the ſe- 
cret; it 1s certain, that they had 
ſuch timely knowledge of it, as put 
them upon their guard. 'The pre- 
parations were not quite ready by 
the day that had been fixed ; and 
when all was ready, they were ſtopt 
by a weſterly wind for ſome time; 
fo that they arrived a month later 
than was intended. They found the 
place well fortified with many bat- 
teries, which were raiſed indifferent 
lines upon the rocks, that lay over 
the place of deſcent; and great num- 
bers were poſted there to diſpute 
their landing. When the Engliſh 
fleet came ſo near as to ſee all this, 
the council of officers declared againſt 
— the attempt; but the lieut. 
gene was ſo poſſeſſed with the 

heme, that he could not be divert- 
ed from it. He imagined, that the 
men they ſaw were only a rabble 
brought together to make a ſhew ; 
though it proved, that there were 
regular bodies among them, and 
that their numbers were double to 
kis own. He began with landing of 
600 men, and put himſelfat the head 
of them, who followed him with 
great courage ; but they were ſo ex- 

{ed to the enemies fire, and could 
do them fo little harm, that the at- 
tempt was found impracticable. The 
greateſt part of thoſe who landed, 
were killed or taken priſoners; and 
not above 100 of them came back. 
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The lieutenant himſelf was 
ſhot in the thigh, of which he died 
in a few days, extremely lamented. 
Thus failed a deſign, which, if it 
had been undertaken at any time, 
before the French were ſo well pre- 
pared to receive it, might have been 
attended with ſucceſs, and followed 
with very important effects. In this 
manner biſhop Burnet repreſents the 
affair, who ſtiles the lieutenant ge- 
neral a brave and generous man, and 
a good officer, very fit to animate 
and encou inferior officers and 
ſoldiers. Another of our hiſtorians 
ſpeaks of this affair in ſomewhat a 
— ſtrain, declaring, that the 
lieutenant general fell a ſacriſice in 
this deſperate attempt, being deſtin- 
— as ſome 22 to — 

» by the envy of his pretend- 
ed Friends. His body was brought 
to England, and interred June 30, 
1694, at Helmingham in Suffolk. 
He was ſingularly remarkable for all 
the accompliſhments of a gentleman; 
his converſation familiar and engag- 
ing, his wit lively and penetrating, his 
jus ment ſolid and — and 
all theſe adorned with a graceful per- 
ſon, a chearful aſpect, and an invit- 
ing air. And if we conſider him as 
a bbidier, he was vigorous and ac- 
tive; ſurpriſingly brave in the moſt 
dangerous emergencies, and eagerly 
catching at all opportunities, in 
which he might ſignalize his cou- 
rage without forfeiting his judg- 
ment. But with all this ardour of 
an invincible courage, he was not of 
an uneaſy turbulent diſpoſition, or 
apt to be engaged in idle quarrels ; 
for as the ſweetneſs of his nature, 
and the politeneſs of his education, 
hindered him from offering an af- 
front to any man; ſo the modeſt 
ſenſe, which he had of his merit, 
would not ſuffer him to ſuſpect, that 
any was intended him. : In ſhort, he 
may juſtly be characterized _— > os 
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titles of a complete gentleman, a ſpare, formed them into a battalion, 


zealous loyer of hi 
excellent general. 

TORRIN GTON, earl of, baron 
of Torbay (Arthur Herbert) ſon of 
Sir Edward Herbert, kt. of London, 
of the noble family of Herbert of 
Cherbury, which 1ufering ſeverely 
for the loyalty of Sir Edward, ob- 
liged the ſons to attempt making 
their fortune by their induſtry 
and merit. Arthur, the eldeſt, made 
the ſea his choice, as his younger 
brother Edward did the law, and 
became chief juſtice of the Ling's- 
bench. After the reſtoration, our 
young ſeaman was much taken no- 
tice of by the d. of York, by whoſe 
favour he was very early promoted 
to the command of one of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips of war; and in the firſt 
Dutch war in the reign of Charles II. 
he commanded the Pembroke in the 
Streights, where he behaved fo as to 
gain great honour. In May, being 
off the iſland of Portland, the Pem- 
broke ran foul of the Fairfax in the 
night, and ſunk at once, but capt. 
Herbert and moſt of his crew were 
happily ſaved. He ſoon had ano- 
ther ſhip given him, and behaved 
on all occaſions with great ſpirit and 
reſolution, receiving ſeveral wounds, 
and loſing the fight of one of his 
eyes in his country's ſervice. In one 
of the laſt ſea-fights in the ſecoud 
Dutch war, he had the command of 
the Cambridge, in which Sur Fletch- 
ville Hollis had been killed in the 
battle of Solebay. Capt. Herbert 
was deſperately wounded in the ac- 
tion, and his thip ſo diſabled, that 
he was by prince Rupert ſent home 
to refit. In 1681 he was made rear 
admiral of the blue, and was ſent 
with a ſquadron, with a ſupply of 
troops and military ſtores to Tan- 
gier, then in our hands, and block- 
ed up by the Moors, as alſo to curb 
the inſolence of the Algerines. He 
landed as many ſcamen 3s he could 


country, and an 


and by attacking the Moors on one 
fide, while the garriſon made a briſk 
ſally, and drove them from moſt of 
their poſts on the other, obliged 
them to retire further within land: 
He executed the other part of his 
charge, with reſpect to the Algerines, 
with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs, and 
deſtroyed ſome of their ſhips, and 
obliged the dey to conclude a peace. 
Some time after he was promoted tu 
the rank of vice-admiral. Upon the 
acceflion of the d. of York to the 
crown, he was made vice-admiral of 
England, and maſter of the robes. 
hen the ſcheme for repealing the 
tet at came under confideration, 
admiral Herbert was preſſed by the 
k. to promiſe that he would vote for 
it's repeal, but he anſwered the k. 
very plainly, that he could not do it 
either in honour or conſcience. And 
tho* he was poor, and had places to 
the value of 40001. a yr. he choſe to 
loſe them all rather chan comply. 
This was much.talked of, for he had 
been moſt paſſionately zealous in the 
king's ſervice from his firſt ſetting 
out till that day. The admiral ſee- 
ing but little appearance of his be- 
ing able to live with honour, or even 
with ſafety at home, retired to Ho- 
land, as did alſo his brother, col. 
Herbert, and his couſin Henry Her- 
bert, Eſq; who was afterward created 

lord Herbert of Cherbury, by kin 
William. Not long after his —. 
in Holland, he was taken into the 
ſervice of the ſtates, and numbers of 
Engliſh ſeamen entered, for his ſake, 
into the Dutch ſervice. The ſtates 
gon and the p. of Orange, gave 
im the title of lieutenant-general- 
admiral, and intruſted him with the 
ſupreme command of their fleet, and 
he brought over the p. of — to 
—. March 8, 1688, k. Wil- 
liam granted a commiſſion for exe- 
cuting the office of lord high admi- 
ral to Arthur Herbert, Eſq; aud 
others, 
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ethers. As for the command of the 
fleet that was intruſted with admiral 
Herbert from the beginning, and he 
had likewiſe the honour of bringing 
over the new queen. In 1689 he 
fought the French fleet, conſiſting of 
28 men of war and 5 fireſhips, in 
Bantry Bay; admiral Herbert had 
but 19 men of war and 2 tenders, 
where, after a briſk engagement, the 
French ſtood further into the bay. 
Admiral Herbert's ſhip, and ſome of 
the reſt, were ſo difabled in their 
rigging, that they could not follow 
them, but continued ſome time af- 
ter before the bay, and the admiral 
ave them a at parting. May 
15 when the k. dined on 2 his 
ſhip, he was pleaſed to expreſs great 
ſatisfation in his conduct, and de- 
clared his intention of creating him 
a peer, as he afterward did, by the 
title of b. Herbert of Torbay, and 
e. of Torrington. The h. of commons 
alſo were pleaſed to give him thanks 
for the ſervice he had done the na- 
tion, in taking the firſt opportunity to 
fight the French in Bantry Bay. Ad- 
miral Herbert was at that time mem- 
ber for Plymouth in Devonſhire. In 
Dec. 1690, the e. of Torrington was 
tried by a court martial, in relation 
to his conduct in the fight off Beachy 
head with the French, and was ac- 
uitted, nem. con. of any imputa- 
tion whatever, from his condu on 
that occaſion. However, his com- 
miſſion was ſuperceded, and he ne- 
ver enjoyed any command afterward. 
He conſtantly, after this, attended 
the houſe of peers, and was zealous 
in whatever contributed to the ſer- 
vice of the navy. While in employ- 
ment he had raiſed a conſiderable for- 
tune, upon which he lived in a man- 
ner ſuitable to his rank, during the 
remainder of his life. His lordſhip 
was twice married, but never had 
_y He died April 13, 
1716. 
TOTILA, k. of the Oſtrogoths 


TRA 
in Italy, nephew of Ildibald, was 


governor of Treviſe, when the 
ple, after the death of Evaric, t 
the year 544, ſent to offer him the 


crown. He was young ; and by his 
wiſdom and co „ maldneſs and 
humanity, acquired the general e- 


ſteem of his nation, w ho 
that, under his conduct, his 7 
in Italy would be re-eſtabliſhed. At 
length he gained two victories over 
the troops of Juſtinian, which laid 
1 rovince to him as far as 

aples, which he reduced by fa- 
mine, and treated the inhabitants 
with a generoſity which left them no 
room to call him a barbarian. Be- 
lifarius obliged him to raiſe the ſiege 
of Otrante in 546, which did not pre- 
vent his making himſelf maſter of 
Rome, which he gave up to be plun- 
dered, to puniſh the ans for 
their ingratitude toward Theodorie 
and Athelaric, who had loaded them 
with civilities. It is ſaid, that all 
the perſons of quality were reduced 
to great miſery, among others the 
wite of Boethius, that . were ob- 
liged to beg bread at the doors of 
their enemies. Totila not having 
any hopes of keeping this capital of 
_ went out of it, after havin 
eraſed part of it's fortifications, an 
returned thither in 548, when Beli- 
ſarius was recalled to conſtantinople. 
Narſes, who ſucceeded him, obliged 
Totila to quit Rome, to go to meet 
him with all his forces. The 2 ar- 
mies met at the foot of the Appen- 
nines in 553 ; and, after a long and 
bloody battle, victory declared in 
favour of the imperialiſts. Totila, 
who was wounded in the purſuit, di- 
ed ſome days after, in the 11th year 
of his reign. 

TRAJAN r 
tus Trajanus) empr. was b. at Itali- 
ca, a city in Spain. His father had 
been conſul, and raiſed to the pa- 
trician rank. He very early entered 


into the army, and having good na- 
| tural 
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tural parts, he became an excellent 
warrior. The ſervices he did the 
empire, at the head of their armies, 
cauſed Nerva to 58 him. He was 
at Cologn when he heard this piece 
of news, as well as of the death of 
the empr. which happened 3 little 
time after, in 98. Trajan was then 
about 42 yrs. old, having taken upon 
him the ſtile of — — he was 
unanimouſly acknowledged by the 
army. He wrote a letter to the ſe- 
nate, wherein, among other things, 
he aſſures them he would never put 
an honeſt man to death. 'The cruel- 
ties of the preceding reigns cauſed 
him to make this — promiſe. 
When he arrived at Rome, he gave 
himſelf up to the affairs of govern- 
ment, and allowed himſelf no other 
relaxation than the change of la- 
bour, and thoſe exerciſes, which 
moſt conduced to keep his body and 
mind in vigour: he loved thoſe who 
were endued with great talents, and 
made it a point of duty to promote 
them ; he was not afraid of them, 
becauſe he did nothing to be afraid 
of, His favourite maxim was, to 
at toward private perſons as he 
would that the empr. ſhould act to- 
ward him, if he was a private per- 
ſon. He knew the value of friend- 
ſhip ; and he might flatter himſelf, 
that he had true Fiends, becauſe he 
knew how to diſcern the flatterer and 
the ambitious man, diſguiſing them. 
ſelves from the virtuous man, who 
acts openly. To the ordinary titles, 
the people and ſenate added that of 
Optimus Princeps, which was a 
new one, and which pleaſed him 
better than all thoſe which were be- 
ſtowed on him, upon account of his 
victories, becauſe it was an elogium on 
his character and heart. The firſt war 
he undertook, when he had ſet the 
2 affairs in order, was againſt 

ecebalus k. of the Decii, Who was 
overcome after an obſtinate battle, 


and the loſs was ſo great on both 
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fides, that they had not linen enough 
to tie up their wounds, ſo that Tra- 
jan tore his own clothes to pieces, to 


make bandages. Nevertheleſs, De- 
cebalus, who had obtained peace on 
diſgraceful conditions, took up arms 
again, and the empr. to carry on the 
war more ſucceſsfully and commo- 
diouſly, built a bridge over the Da- 
nube, the largeſt and fineſt that had 
ever been attempted. Decebalus 
being overcome a ſecond time, kill- 
ed himſelf, and his kingdom was 
reduced to a Roman province, It 
is thought that the {pol s which were 
carried away from them, helped to- 
ward erecting the column which 
ſtill exiſts at Rome, under the name 
of Columna Trajana. It was about 
this time that Pliny the younger, 
then conſul, pronounced, that ſo 
much admired panegyric, which 
was heard with ſuch pleaſure, as the 
— — contained in it were not 
looked upon as flatteries, but as teſ- 
timonies of truth. Trajan went into 
the eaſt to make war againſt the Par- 
thians, and was very ſucceſsful every 
where. Being returned to 2 the 
winter at Antioch in 115, this city 
was almoſt entirely ruined, by a vio- 
lent ſhock of an earthquake. A vaſt 
number of people — and Tra- 
jan himſelf was drawn out of a win- 
dow. The empr. beſtowed all his 
care to rebuild Antioch, and the o- 
ther neighbouring cities, which had 
received damage from the ſame 
ſhock, then he went to continue his 
conqueſt beyond the Euphrates. He 
made himſelf maſter of the kingdoms 
of Aſſyria and Chaldea; and pene- 
trated as far as the Indies. They 
could ſcarcely remember at Rome, 
even the names of the different na- 
tions he ſubdued. He chaſtiſed the 
Jews of Cyreniac, who had revolted 
and bren guilty of horrid cruelties 
againſt the Romans and Greeks, and 
deſtroyed a vaſt number of them. 
The Jews of Egypt having been 
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guilty of the ſame, Trajan vowed to 


exterminate them, and ſent ſeveral of 
Bis lieutenants againſt them, who 
took a ſevere vengeance upon them. 
He was preparing to return to Rome, 
where the people waited with 1mpa- 
tience for him, when he was attack- 
ed in 117, by a dropſy, attended 
with a palſy on one ſide. He died 
at Selinunte afterward called Traja- 
napolis, and his aſhes, after having 
been put into a golden urn, were 
carried to Rome by Plotina his wi- 
dow, a princeſs of great merit, and 
whoſe good councils had not been 
unſerviceable to Trajan. He was in 
the 63d yr. of his age, and 2oth of 
Ris reign, when he died. 

TRAPP (Dr. Joſeph) was ſecond 
fon to the reverend Mr. Joſeph 
Trapp, rector of Cherington in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, at which place he was b. 
anno 1679. He received the firſt 
rudiments of learning from his fa- 
ther, who inſtructed him in the lan- 
guages, and ſuperintended his do- 
meltic education. When he was rea- 
dy for the univerſity he was ſent to 
Oxford, and was many yrs. ſcholar 
and fellow of Wadham- college, 
where he took the degree of maſter 
of arts. In 1708 he was unanimouſ- 
ty choſen profeſſor of poetry, being 
the firſt of that kind, This inſtitu- 
tion was founded by Dr. Henry Birk- 
head, formerly fellow of All-Soals, 
and the place of lecturer held only 
for 10 yrs. Dr. Trapp was, in the 
early part of his life, chaplain to ba- 
ron St. Jchn, viſcount St. John of 
Batterſea, the father of the famous 
Bolingbroke, lately deceaſed. The 
higheſt preferment Dr. Trapp ever 
bad in the church, though he was a 
man of extenſive learning, was, the 
rectory of Harlington, Middleſex, 
and of the united pariſhes of Chriſt- 
church, Newgate-ſtreet, and St. 
Leonard's Foſter- lane, with the lec- 
tureſhip of St. Lawrence Jewry,.and 
St. Martin's in the Fields. The 
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Dr's principles were not of that caſt 
by which —— could be ex- 

ged. He was attached to the 
gh-church intereſt, and as his tem- 
per was not ſufficiently pliant to 
yield to the prevalence of ; 
perhaps for that very reaſon, his rif- 
ing in the church was retarded. A 
gentleman of learning and genius, 
when paying a viſit to the Dr. took 
occaſion to lament, as there had 
been lately ſome conſiderable altera- 
tions made, and men leſs qualified 
than he, raiſed to the mitre; that 
diſtinctions ſhould be conferred with 
ſo little regard to merit; and won- 
dered that he (the Dr.) had never 
been promoted to a ſee. To this 
the Dr. replied, © I am thought to 
* have ſome learning, and ſome ho- 
* neſty, and theſe are but indifferent 
© qualifications to enable a man to 
* riſe in the church.“ Dr. Trapp's 
action in the pulpit has been cenſur- 
ed by many, as participating too 
much of the theatrical manner, andi 
having more the air of an itinerant 
enthuitaſt, than a grave eccleſiaſtic. 
Perhaps it may be true, that his pul- 
pit geſticulations were too violent, 
yet they bare ſtrong expreſſions of 
ſincerity, and the ſide on which he 
erred, was the moſt favourable to 
the audience; as the extreme of 
over-atting any part, is not half ſo 
intolerable as a languid indifference, 
whether what the preacher is then 
uttering, is true or falſe, is worth 
attention or not. The. Dr. being 
once in company with a perſon, 
whoſe profeſſion was that of a player, 
took occaſion to aſk him, what 
was the reaſon that an actor ſeem- 
ed to feel his part with ſo much 
fſincerity, and utter it with ſo much 
« emphatis and ſpirit, while a 
c — whoſe profeſſion is of a 
higher nature, and whoſe doc- 
« trines are of the laſt importance, 
remained unaffected, even upon 


the molt ſolemn occaſion, while he 
« ttood 
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t ſtood in the pulpit as the ambaſſa- 
dor of God, to teach righteouſ- 
« neſs to the people? the player re- 
plied, * I believe no other reaſon 
can be given, Sir, but that we are 
« ſincere in our parts, and the preach- 
« ers are inſincere in theirs.” The 
obſervation was ridiculouſly ſe- 
vere and uncharitable. But the Dr. 
could not help acknowledging the 
coldneſs and unaffected indifference 
of his brethren in thoſe very points, 
in which it is their buſineſs to be 
ſincere and vehement. Would you 
move your audience, ſays an ancient 
ſage, you muſt yourſelf be moved; 
and it is a propoſition which holds 
univerſally true. Dr. Trapp was of 
opinion, that the higheſt doctrines of 
religion were to be conſidered as in- 
fallibly true, and that it was of more 
importance to impreſs them ſtrongly 
on the minds of the audience, to 
ſpeak to their hearts, and affect their 
paſſions, than to bewilder them in 
diſputation, and lead them through 
labyrinths of controverſy, which 
can yield, perhaps, but little in- 
ſtruction, can never tend to reſine 
the paſſions, or elevate the mind. 
Being of this opinion, and from a 
ſtrong deſire of doing good, Dr. 
Trapp exerted himſelf in the pulpit, 
and ſtrove not only to convince the 
judgment, but to warm the heart, 
for if paſſions are the elements of 
life, they ought to be devoted to the 
ſervice of i as well as the 
other faculties, and the powers of 
the ſoul. But preaching was not 
the only method by which this 
worthy man promoted the intereſt of 
religion; he drew the muſes into 
her ſervice, and that he might work 
upon the hopes and fears of his read- 
ers, he has preſented them with four 
poems, on theſe important ſubjects; 
Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. 
The reaſon of his making choice of 
thoſe themes on which to write, he 
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very fully explains in his preface. 


He obſerves, that however dull, and 
trite it may be to declaim againſtthe 
corruption of the one lives in, 
et he preſumes it will be allowed 

every „that all manner of 
wickedneſs, both in principles and 
practice, abounds amongſt men: 
that it is more than probable 
theſe poems may inſpire religious 
thoughts, may awake a folemn 
dread of puniſhment, kindle a fa» 
cred hope. of happineſs, and fit 
the mind for the four laſt im- 


rtant peri By his laſt will 
ordered a of that book to 
be given to of his panſhon- 


ers, that when he could no lon 
ſpeak to them from the pulpi 
might endeavour to inſtruct them in 
his writings. The Dr. has likewiſe 
written a paraphraſe on the 104th 
Pſalm, much ſuperior in to his 
Four Laſt Things. Our author has 
likewiſe publiſhed 4 vols. of ſermons, 
and a vollume of lectures on poe- 
try, Before we mention his o- 
ther poetical compoſitions, we 
ſhall conſider him as the trandla- 
tor of Virgil, which is the moſt ar- 
duous province he ever undertook; 
Dr. Trapp, in his preface, after 
ſtating the 3 which has 
been held, concerning the genius of 
Homer and Virgil, and to whom the 
ſaperiority. belongs, has informed us, 
that this work was even far advanced 
before it was undertaken, having 
been, for many years, the diverſion 
of his leiſure hours at the univerſity, 
and grew upon him, by inſenſible 
degrees, ſo that a great part of the 
Hneis was actually tranſlated before 
he had any deſign of attempting the 
whole. He further informs us, that 
one of the greateſt geniuſes, and beſt 
judges, and critics, our age has pro- 
duced, Mr. Smith of Chriſt-church, 
having ſeen the firſt 2 or 3 hundred 
lincs of this tranſlation, adviſed * 
* 
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by all means to go through with it. 
I ſaid, he laughed at me, replied the 
Dr. and that I ſhould be the moſt 
impudent of mortals to have ſuch a 
thought. He told me, he was very 
much in earneſt ; and aſked me wh 

the whole might not be done, in ſo 
many yrs. as well as ſuch a number 
of lines in ſo many days? which had 
no influence upon me, nor did I 
dream of ſuch an undertaking, *till 
being honoured by the univerſity of 
Oxford with the public office of pro- 
feſſor of poetry, which I ſhall ever 
gratefully acknowledge, I thought 
it might not be improper for me to 
review, and finiſh this work, which 
otherwiſe had certainly been as much 
neglected by me, as, perhaps, it will 
now be by every body elſe. As our 
author has made choice of blank 
verſe, rather than rhime, in order to 
bear a nearer reſemblance to Virgil, 
he has endeavoured to defend blank, 
againſt the advocates for rhime, and 


to ſhew its ſuperiority for any work 


of length, as it gives the expreſſion a 
greater compaſs, or, at leaſt, does 
not clog and fetter the verſe, by 
which the ſubſtance and meaning. of 
a line muſt often be mutilated, twiſt- 
ed, and ſometimes ſacrificed for the 
ſake of the rhime. Dr. Trapp, to- 
wards the concluſion of his preface 
to the ueid, has treated Dryden 
with leſs reverence than might have 
been expected from a man of his 
underſtanding, when ſpeaking of ſo 
great a genius. The cauſe of Trapp's 
diſguſt tö Dryden, ſeems to have 
been this: Dryden had a ftrong 


contempt for the prieſthood, which 


we have from his own words, 


« Prieſts of all profeſſions are the 
ſame.” 


and takes every opportunity to mor- 
tity the uſurping ſuperiority of ſpiri- 
tual tyrants. Trapp, for that very 
reaſon, 21 has ſhewn ſome re- 
ſentment to Dryden Dr. Trapp, 
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in his Prælectiones Poetice, has 
ſhewn how much he was maſter of 


every ſpecies of poetry; that is, 
how excellently he underſtood the 
ſtructure of a poem; what noble 
rules he was capable of laying down, 
and what excellent materials he 
could afford, for building, upon ſuch 
a foundation, a beautiful fabric, 
There are few better criticiſms in 
any language, Dryden's dedications 
and prefaces excepted, than are con- 
tained in theſe lectures. Dr. Trapp 
is author of a tragedy called Abra- 
mule, or Love and Empire, acted at 
the new theatre in Lincoln's-inn- 
Fields, 1704, dedicated to the right 
honourable the lady Harriot Godol- 
phin. Scene Conſtantinople, The 
ſtory 1s built upon the dethronement 
of Mahomet IV. Our author has 
likewiſe written a piece called, 
The Church A England defended 
againſt the falſe Reaſoning of the 
Church of Rome. Several occa- 
ſional ems were written by 
him in Engliſh; and there is one 
Latin poem of his in the Muſæ 
Anglicanæ. He has tranſlated the 
Paradiſe Loft into Latin verſe. He 
died in the month of November 
1747, and left behind him the cha- 
racter of a pathetic and inſtructive 
preacher, a profound ſcholar, a diſ- 
cerning critic, a benevolent gentle- 
man, and a pious Chriſtian. 
TAVERNER (John) ſprang from 
a very ancient and good family in 
Norfolk. Ralph le Taverner had 
land at North Elmham in that coun- 
try, about the beginning of the 
reign of k. Edward I. in the yr 
1272, which continued in the fami- 
ly for many generations. John Ta- 
verner was 1n the tenth degree of de- 
ſcent from this Ralph, in a direct 
tine. His grandfather, the famous 
Richard Taverner, Eſq; was born at 
Briſley in Norfolk, near North Elm- 
ham, in the yr. 1505; and being 
educated fiſt at —— in 
am- 
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Cambridge, went afterwards to Ox- 
ford, where he was admitted a ju- 
nior canon of Cardinal-college, now 
Chriſt-church, and took the de 
of batchelor of arts in 1629, from 
kence coming to London, he ſettled 
firlt at Staire, or Stroude, in order to 
ftudy the law, and afterwards re- 
moved to the Inner-Temple ; where 
(as Mr. Wood fays) his way was to 
cite the law in Greek, when he read 
any thing from it, by which, muſt 
be meant, ſuch parts of the Roman 
law, as are extant in that langua 
In 1534, he went to court, and be- 
ing taken into the ſervice of Sir 
Thomas Cromwell, then principal 
ſecretary of ſtate, was by his intereſt 
in 1537, made one of the clerks of 
the ſignet. In the y. 553. he pub- 
liſhed a new edition e Engliſh 
Bible in folio, reviſed and corrected 
by him after the beſt copies. It was 
dedicated to k. Henry VIII. whoſe 
ſervant he then was, and allowed to 
be read in churches. Butin the y. 
1543, the lord Cromwell, his pa- 
tron, being then dead, the biſhops 
cauſed the printers to be impriſoned 
and puniſhed : and the editor him- 
ſelf alſo was committed to the Tower 
of London, where he acquitted him- 
ſelf ſo well, that he was not only 
ſoon after releaſed, but reſtored a- 
gain to the king's favour, choſen a 
member of ' parliament in the . 
1545, and continued in his clerk. 
ſip of the ſignet, till q. Mary's ac- 
ceſſion to the crown, when he retir- 
ed and lived privately, to © ſecure 
himſelf during that reign. Biſhop 
Bale calls Mr. Taverner's edition of 
the Bible, Sacrorum Biblicrum recog- 
nitio, ſeu potius vero nova. It is a 
correction of what is called Matthew's 
Bible, where-ever the editor thought 
it needful. He takes in a great part 
of Matthew's marginal notes, but 
omits ſeveral, and inſerts others of 
his own." In 1532, Mr. Taverner, 
being then maſter of arts of both 
the univerſities, had a ſpecial licence, 

Vor. III. 


licences were then 
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ſigned by k. Edward VI. to preach 
oo place of his majeſty's domi-, 
nions, tho' he was a layman. Such 
„on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity of L wes" 
which was ſo great, that the king's 
chaplains were ordered to ride about 
2 — and . to the — 
e, eſpeciall in ry, an 
fand — before the k. at 
court, and in other public places of 
the nation, wearing a velvet bonnet 
or round'cap, a damaſk gown, and 
a chain of gold about his neck. In 
which habit he likewiſe preached ſe- 
veral times in St. Mary's church at 
Oxford, in the beginning of q. Eli- 
zabeth's reign z who had ſo great an 
eſteem for him, that ſhe offered 
him the honour of knighthood, put 
him in the commiſſion of the peace 


for Oxfordſhire, where he had ſeveral 
manors that belon to religious 
houſes, and made high him ſheriff 


of that county, While he was in 
this office, he ap in the | 
+7 at St. Mary's, with his ſwor: by 
is fide, and a gold chain about 
neck, and cles to the ſcholars, 
beginning his ſermon in this man- 
ner: Arriving at the mount of St. 
„Mary's, in the ſtony-ſtage, where 
« I now ſtand, (St. Mary's pulpit 
„ was then built of ſtone,) I have 
brought you ſome biſkets, baked 
in the oven of charity, carefully 
« conſerved for the chickens of the 
church, the ſparrows of the ſpi- 


tit, and the ſweet ſwallows of fal- 


* vation.” Such was the taſte of 
thoſe times, and theſe the flowers of 
wit and eloquenice then in vogue. He 
was a very zealous encourager of the 
reformation, and not only preached 
but - wrote, and tranſlated ſeveral 
books, in order to promote it. He 
dwelt the latter part of his time at 
a ſeat, which he had himſelf built, 
at Wood Eton in Oxfordſhire, where 
he died, July 14, 1575, about the 
70th year of his age. 
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- TROUIN (Guai) lieutenant ge- 


neral of the naval armies of France, 
b. June 10, 1673, at St. Malo, of a 
trading family. His father acquir- 
ed ths reputation of a very brave 
man, and a ſkillful ſeaman, and his 
example, joined to a ſtrong incli- 
nation, engaged his ſon to go ſo 
early as at 15 years old, on 
board a privateer of 18 guns. In 
1694 he entered Limeric river, 
where, after a fight of 4 hours, 
he was wounded and taken, and 
brought into Plymouth, from whence 
he made his eſcape out of priſon. 
In 16g;, commanding a'veſſel which 
he had taken the former y. accom- 
anied by one frigate, commanded 
y one of his brothers, he made a 
deſcent near the port of Vigo, burnt 
a large town, and brought away 
with him 2 conſiderable prizes to 
France. In 1696, baron Waſneer, 
afterward vice - admiral of Holland, 
eſcorting a fleet of Dutch merchant- 
men, with 3 veſſels, was met by 
Du-Trouin, who fought him wit 
anequal force, aud took the veſſel 
he commanded, with part of the 
fleet. The k. then took him into 
his ſervice as captain of a ſmall fri- 
gate; and a peace being made, he 
employed the time, whale it laſted, 
to perfect himſelf in thoſe ſciences 
and exerciſes, which related to his 
fituation. He was nominated in 
1702, ſecond captain of the king's 
hip the Dauphin. In the letters of 
nobleſe, which the k. granted him 
in 1709, it is ſet down, that he had 
taken more than zoo merchant ſhips, 
and 20 ſhips of war or privateers. 
The moſt important of his conqueſts 
was his enterprize upon the con 
of Rio-janeiro, one of the riche 
places in Braſil, where M. du Clerc, 
with. 5 of the king's ſhips, and 1000 
marines, had miſearried. He made 
himfelf maſter, in 1711, of the cit 
and forts which defended it. On his 
rctuzn, the k. gtatiſied him with a 
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penſion of 2000 livres upon the order 
of St. Louis. Upon the death of 
Louis XIV. and the peace which 
followed it, the regent nominated 
him to be at the head of ſome officers 
of .the marines, who were to form a 
kind of council for the Indies, 
which he was about to eſtabliſh. In 
1728 the k. made Trouin command- 
7 of the wr: of * Louis, and a 
eutenant general. In 1731, he 
ONE a {q inthe Medi- 
terranean, He obliged the dey of 
* to reſtore many Italians who 
had been taken upon the French 
coaſts, and made the Corſairs of Tu- 
nis return to their duty. He died, 
loaded with infirmities, at Paris Sept. 
27, 1736. | 
TURENNE (Henry de la Tour 
d' Auvergne, Vicomte de) ſecond fon 
of Henry de la Tour d' Auvergne, 
d. de Bouillon, and Elizabeth of 
Naſſau, daughter of William I. of 
Naſſau, p. of Orange, b. at Sedan, 
Sept. 11, 1611. After having re- 
ceived an education worthy of his 
birth, he was ſent into Holland to 
learn the art of war under p. Mau- 
rice of Naſſau, his maternal uncle, 
who juſtly paſſed for one of the 
greateſt generals of his time. He, 
at firſt, made him ſerve as a com- 
op N Being 8 to the 
egree of a captain, he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at the fieges of Grell and 
Bolduc. In 1630, ſome family af- 
fairs calling him to France, where 
his reputation had been already 
ſpread, they gave him a regiment 
jo infantry. _ made marſhal 
e camp at 23 yrs. of age, altho 
this 2-4 1 in — —— 
ſhal of France, and was of great 
ſervice to the French in their re- 
treat from Mentzin 1636. He gave 
his horſe to a ſoldier, whom hunger 
and fatigue had made fall at the 
bottom of a tree, and from that 
time the ſoldiers began to look upon 
him as their father, The y. fol- 


lowing 
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lowing he 'took Saverne, where he 
had hke to have loſt an arm, and 
hindered Galeas the emperor's gene- 
ral, from taking quarters in Franche- 
Compte. During the campaign of 
1637, he took — and the 
caſtle of Solre, which was obliged, 
after an attack of four hours, to ſur- 
render at diſcretion. The foldiers 
brought to him a woman of very 
great beauty, as the moſt precious 
part of the ſpoil, and which they 
thought would be the moſt accept- 
able preſent to him, he ſeemed not 
to penetrate into their deſign, and 
after having praiſed them as if they 
only intended to fave her from 
the brutality of their comrades, he 
reſtored her to her huſband. In 1638 
He took Breſac. In 1643, at the 
age of 32, he was made a marſhal of 
France, and took upon him the com- 
mand of the army in Germany, 
which he found in a very bad ſtate. 
After remounting the cavalry, and 
clothing the + Sn at his own ex- 
pence, the Rhine with 
7000 men, and defeated the brother 
of general Merci. In 1648 he gained 
the battle of Zumerſnauſen againſt 
the d. of Bavaria, who had broke 
the peace, and he drove him entire- 
ly out of his territories. This ame 
y. the civil war being kindled in 
France, the d. de Bon his bro- 
ther, angry that cardinal Mazarine 
ſhould retard, from day to day, the 
exchange of Sedan, engaged him to 
take part with the parliament, but 
his 2 him, he retired 
into Holland, and did not return to 
court till after the treaty made be- 
tween the k. and parliament; by an 
article of which it was promiſed, to 
ſatisfy the houſe of Bouillon, and to 
have regard co the merit of the viſ- 
count Terenne, in diſpoſing of the 
command of the armies. He arriv- 
ed at the time that Mazarine and 
the p. of Condi began to be at van- 
ance. The refuſal they made him 
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of the command of the army in Ger- 


many, which was defirous of having 


him for their general, and his natu- 
ral inclination to ſuccour thoſe he 
thought perſecuted or unfortunate, 
made him take part with the prin- 
ceſs, whom he was on the point of 
getting out of the caſtle of the Vin- 
cennes. But unfortunate circum- 
ſtances having obliged him to retreat, 
and marſhal du Pleſſis Pralin having 
followed him with ſuperior forces, 
he was defeated near Rhetel, after 
having done in this fight every thing 
in his power. He made his peace 
1651, and returned to Paris. The 
exchange of Sedan having paſſed in 
iament in 1652, he attached 
imſelf to the court. He would not 
ſuffer his troops to paſs the Loire 
over the bridge of and 
marſhal d' Hoquincourt, with whom 
he having ſuffered his 
uarters to be taken from him at 
ien, although he had advertiſed 
him of the danger of their being fo 
= aſunder, he —— the = by me 
te piece of mili ill, 
in — of this 88 . he made 
mention of the advice he had given 
to marſhal Hoquincourt, and og 
informed that the marſhal laid 
the fault upon him, he ſhewed no 
reſentment, ſaying, that a man under 
ſo —_— affliction as 6s — |; 
ought at leaſt to have the li 
— ining. He — 
the e of Etampes, where 
the d. of Yorke, afterward k. of 
Great Britain, went to learn under 
him the art of war: but the arrival 
of the d. of Lorrain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, and declaring 
for the pri made him raiſe the 
ſiege. The marſhal, on his return to 
court, was made. of Li- 
moſin, miniſter of gate, and he 
married, toward the end of the win- 
ter of 165 3, mademoiſelle de la 
Force, only daughter of the marſhal 
of that name, in whom the endow- 
2 ments 
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ments of her mind ſurpaſſed the ad- 
vantages of fortune. The raiſing of 
the ſiege of Arras in 1654 is one of 
the moſt ſhining actions of viſcount 
Turenne, having forced thoſe lines 
which were thought a Ne plus ultra, 
and were defended by the p. of 
Conde. In 1658 he gained great 
honour by the famous battle of 
Dowes, and the taking of Dunkirk, 
Oudenard, Ypreſs, and almoſt all 
Flanders, which obliged the Spani- 
ards to make, in 1660, the peace of 
the Pyrannees. He generouſly op- 
poſed the ambition of Mazarine, 
who wanted the marſhal to ſend. him 
a letter, acknowledging in it, that 
he had, at leaſt, furniſhed the plan of 
operations of this campaign, in or- 
der that the cardinal might make 
the world believe ſo ; however, this 
did not. hinder his being created 
marſhal of the eamps and armies of 
the k. as a recompence for his ſer- 
vices. They even e him a 
glimpſe of a higher dignity (that of 
Conſtable) if he would quit the re- 
formed religion. But as the offer of 
the firſt dignity of the crown did not 
prevail on him to quit this religion, 
while he thought it the beſt, ſo no 
eonſideration could retain him in it, 
when he thought the contrary. Up- 
on the breaking out of the war a- 
gain wich Spain, in 1667, the k. 

ut him at the head of his armies 
in Flanders, and was deſirous to 
learn under him. Turenne abjured 
the proteſtant religion, and then in- 
tended to retire from public buſi- 
neſs, if the k. did not hinder it. 
The war againſt Holland called him 
again to the head of the armies in 
1672. They took 40 cities in a few 
weeks, and the k. having nominated 
him generaliſſimo of his troops when 
che inundation of the country had 


obliged him to retire, he paſſed the 


Rhine at Weſel, and went to meet 
me elector of Brandenburg, who 
vaas coming to the aſſiſtance of the 
Dutch with 35 oo men, He purſu- 
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ed him to his very capital, contrary 
to the orders of the —— eps 
liged him to ſue for peace. -Dutin 
a march, his ſoldiers havin — 
him near a buſh, where he Jad laid 
himſelf down to take ſome reſt, they 
immediately formed a cottage over 
him, of ſome boughs, and then co- 
vered him with their cloaks, to keep 
him from the ſnow, which began 
to fall. The troops ſuffered incon- 
ceivable hardſhips; but with this 
general, they would have gone to 
the end of the world. He gained 
in 1674 the battles of Sintſneim and 
Ladenbourg, againſt the Germans. 
'The following y. the council of Vi- 
enna thought that they could not do 
better than to ſend Montecaculi to 
oppoſe him, the only one that was 
thought to be a match for him. 
They had each of them reduced 
war to an art. They paſſed four 
months in watching each other, and 
in marches and countermarches; at 
length Turenne thought he had 
brought his rival where he want- 
ed near Saltſbach, when going to 
chuſe a place to erect a hatte 
ry, he was killed by a cannon ſhot. 
The ſame ball having carried away, 
the arm of Saint-Hillaire, lieutenant 
general of the artillery, his ſon could 
not forbear weepimg: - You ſhould 
not weep for me, ſays his father to 
him, but for the loſs of this great 
man. He was truly lamented by 
the ſoldiers and the people. Louis 
XIV. had him interred at St. Denis, 
where the conſtable du Gueſchin 
was. It was on July 2, 1675, that 
he was killed, at the age of 64. He 
was remarkable for the integrity of 
his manners, the purity of his inten- 
tions, his humility, free from all 
affectation, his humanity toward his 
officers and ſoldiers, the goodneſs of 
his heart, his moderation and equi- 
ty, his love of virtue itſelf, without 
ſecking the applauſe of mankind, kis 
generous and Chriſtian charity. 
VAL- 
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ALERIUS Flaccus was b. at 
Y Sezzo, or Setia, a town of Cam- 
pagnia di Roma, from whence he had 
the name of Setinus, but lived moſt 
part of his time at Padua. He was 
cotemporary with Mantial, who held 
an intimate friendſhip with him, and 
adviſed tim to leave the A 65 
ſtudy of poe and apply himſe 
to Ne br an he wp oktable 
profeſſion of the two. He died be- 
tore he had put the finiſhing hand to 
his work, about 30 yrs. of age. 
This ſhort account is the whale that 
remains of the life and death of this 


poet. Flaccus choſe for his ſubject he 


the hiſtory of the Argonautic expe- 
dition, which he writ in $ books, in 
imitation of Apollonius Rhodius up- 
on the ſame fubj 

ments his untimely death, and that 
it was a great Joſs to the learned, 
that he did not live to corre& his 
works. He addreſſes his poem to 
the emperor Veſpaſian, and enters 
upon it with a pompous invocation 
of Apollo, but be thus ſoon jaded. 
He ſeems er to * 1 chan 
tranſlate the Gree A nius, 
whoſe work, thoogh be kadit before 
him, and by comparing it with 
thoſe of Homer ang Virgil, might 
have made his advantages in treat- 
ing the ſame ſubject; 2 without 
uſing the help of a guide, he gave 
himſelf up wholly to his own inven- 
tion, and ſucceeded — 
However, Apollonius has been far 
from ſuffering where Flaccus has 
ſeemed to tranſlate him ; none of 
his ſpirit has been loſt in the tranſ- 
fuſion, and he may be placed in the 
number of thoſe Cw authors, whoſe 
copies have rivaled their originals. 
He had a true genius for poetry, 
which would have been more diſtin- 


ect. Quintilian la- 
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guiſhed, had he arrived at riper ey ; 


and a more diſcerning judgment. He 
23 imitated Virgil, and often 
ces it in a happy manner, and is in 
general far from deſerving to be ſo 
much ; as he has been, in 
compariſon of other poets, no way 
ſupexior to him, either for their mat- 
ter, ſtyle, or verſification. And this 
character is conſiſtent with the obſer- 
vation of the beſt judges Who have 
remarked upon him. Scaliger, to 
excuſe the harſh ſtyle of this author, 
laments that be died before he had 
time to review his Argonauticks but 
he allows him to be a perſon of wit, 
of ag fancy, of à ſolid judg- 
ment, and af | extraordigary di 
eure and application; that his ver- 
ſes have a pleaſant aud harmonious 
ſound, though his poem has none of 
thoſe other , graces and beauties, 
which are-,the ornamepts of poetry. 
He is really, ſays Barthius, a more 
conſiderable poet than he is generally 
allowed; they are either pedants, or 
your half learned men, who neglect 
to read him through an opinion that 
his ſtyle is harſh, and, diſagreeable ;; 
whereas he is a poet of no inconſider- 
able guality, of a noble and elevat- 
ed air. owever, ſome will nat be 
induced to confeſs his poetical ge- 
nius, his learning, his gravity, and 
his judgment; yet Flaccys appears 
more fan ke] when he marches 
alone, than when he treads in the 
footſteps of Apollonius the Rhodian. 
Borrichias, in his diſſertation u 
the poets, confeſſes that Flaccus had 
very often high aud noble flights, that 
his ſtyle was florid enough, though 
it had unevenneſſes ſometimes, aud 
ſeemed a little ragged, which un- 
doubtedly he — | ſoftned and 
poliſhed had he lived ſome time 
U3 longer. 
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and flat, ſays he, affecting a lofti- 
neſs of expreſſion, and not having a 
nius for it; his poem is extreme- 
ly mean, the fable, the contrivance, 
conduct, all is of a very low 
character. V. Flaccus was elegant 
ly publiſhed by Peter Burman, 1724, 
4to, at Leyden. | 
VANBRUGH (Sir John) thi 
gentleman was deſcended from an 
ancient family in Cheſhire, which 
came originally from France; tho? 
by the name it would appear to be 
of Dutch extraction. He received a 
liberal education, and became 
eminent for his poetry, and fkill 
in architecture, to both which he 
diſcovered an eafly propenſion. Much 
about the ſame time roſe Mr. Con- 
greve, who with Sir John Vanbrugh, 
gave a new life to the Rape, and re- 
ſtored it to reputation, which before 
their appearance had been for ſome 
time ſinking. Happy would it have 
been for the world, and ſome advan- 
tages to the memory of theſe comic 
writers, if they had diſcovered their 
wit, without any mixture of that 
licentiouſneſs, which while it pleaſ- 
ed, tended to corrupt tht au- 
dienee. The firſt ſtep our au- 
thor made into life, was in the 
character of an enſign in the 
army. He was poſſeſſed of a very 
ready wit, and an agreeable elocu- 
tion, He happened ſomewhere in 
his winter quarters, to contract an 
acquaintance with Sir Thomas Skip- 
with, and received a particular obli- 
ation from bim. He had very ear- 
y diſcovered a taſte for dramatic 
writing, to improve which, he made 
ſome attempts in that way, and had 
the draft or out- lines of two plays 
lying by him, at the time his 
acquaintance commenced with Sir 
Thomas. This gentleman poſſeſſed 
a large ſhare in a theatrical patent, 
though he very little concerned him- 
ſelf in the conduct of it; but that he 
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longer. But Rapin reduces him to might not appear altogether remiſz, 
the loweſt order of poets; he is cold 


he thought to procure ſome advan- 
tage to the „ by having our 
author's play, called the Relay/e, 
acted upon it. In this he was not 
diiappointed, for the Relapſe ſuc- 
— beyond the warmeſt expecta- 
tion, and raiſed Vanbrugh's name 
very high amongſt the writers for the 
tage. Though this play met with 


greater applauſe than the author 


expected, yet it was not without its 
enemies. Theſe were people of the 
graver ſort, who blamed the looſe- 
neſs of the ſcenes, and the unguard- 
ed freedom of the dialect. Pein, 
encouraged by the ſucceſs of the 
Relapſe, he yielded to the ſolicita- 
tion of lord Halifax, who had read 
ſome of the looſe ſheets of his Pre- 
wvok'd Wife, to finiſh that piece; and 
after throwing them into a proper 
form, gave the play to the theatre 
in Lincoln s- Inn. Flad Tho' Sir 
= had a greater inclination to 
erve the other company, yet the re- 
queſt of lord Halifax, ſo eminent a 
atron of the poets, could not be re- 
iſted. Sir Thomas Skipwith was 
not offended at fo reaſonable a com- 
pliance, and the Provob'd Wife was 
acted 1698, with great ſucceſs. Some 
critics likewiſe objected againſt this, 
as a looſe performance ; and that it 
taught the married women how to 
revenge themſelves on their huſ- 
bands, who ſhould offend them. 
This Play verifies the obſervation of 
Mr. Pope, 


hat Van wants grace, who never 
wanted wit. $441 


The next play which Sir John Van- 
brugh introduced upon the ſtage was 
LE/ep, a comedy, in two parts, act- 
ed at the theatre-royal in Drury- 
Lane 1698. 'This was originally 
written in French, by Mr. Bouſart, 
about 6 yrs. before ; but the ſcenes 
of Sir Polidorus Hogſtye, the players, 
the ſenator, and the beau, were ad- 
ded by our author. This perform- 

ance 
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ance contains a great deal of gene- 
ral ſatire, and uſefal moralizy ; not- 
withſtanding which, it met but with 
a cold reception from the audience, 
and its run termifiated in about 8 or 
9 days. This feemed the more ſur- 
priſing to men of taſte, as the French 
comedy from which it was taken, 
was played to crouded audiences for 
a month together. Sir John has ra- 
ther improved upon the original by 
adding new ſcenès, than ſuffered it to 
be diminiſhed in a tranſlation, but the 
Fr. and Eng. taſte was in that patti- 
cular very different. We cannot bet- 
ter account for the ill ſucceſs of this 
excellent piece, than in the words of 
Mr. Cibber's "apology for his own 
life, hen ſpeaking of this play, he 
has the following obſervation; The 
character that delivers 
* of wiſdom, is, in ſome Ing e- 
* vere upon the auditor, for ſhewing 
him one wiſer than himſelf; but 
When folly is his object, he ap- 
* plauds himſelf for being wiſer than 
the coxcomb he laughs at, and 
* who is not more pleaſed with an 
© occaſion to commend, than to ac- 
* cuſe himſelf?? The reputation 
which Sir John gained by his come- 
dies was rewarded with greater ad- 
vantages, than what ariſe from the 
uſual profits of writing for the ſtage. 
He was appointed Clarencieux king 
at arms, a place which he ſome time 
held, and at laſt diſpoſed of. In Au- 


guſt 1716 he was appointed ſurveyor P 


of the works at Greenwich hoſpital; 
he was likewiſe made comptroller- 
oe of his majeſty's works, and 
urveyor of the gardens and waters, 
the pu of which places, collec- 
tively confidered, muſt amount to a 
very confiderable fum. In ſome 
part of our author's life (for we 
cannot juſtly aſcertain the time) he 
Fabel an inclination of viſiting 
rance. As curioſity no doubt in- 
duced him to paſs over to that coun- 


try, he loſt no time in making ſach 
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obſervations as could enable him to 
diſcern the ſpirit, and genius of that 
polite people. His taſte for archi- 
tecture excited him to take a ſurvey 
of the fortifications in that kingdom; 
but the ardour of his curioſity drew 
— 1. a yu out of which k: 

2 iffculty to eſcape. 
When he was one ay furreyng 
ſome fortifications, with the ſtri 
attention, he was taken notice of by 
an engineer, fecured by authority, 
and then carried priſoner to the Ba- 
ſtile in Paris. he French were 
confirmedin their ſuſpicions of his de- 
ſigu, by ſeveral plans being found 
in his poſſefſion at the time he ws 
ſeized upon; but as the French, ex- 
cept in caſes of hereſy, uſe their prt- 
ſoners with and humanity, 
Str John found his confinement 
durable, that he amuſed himfelf 
in dawing rude draughts of ſome co- 
medies. This circumſtance raifi 
curioſity in Paris, feveral of the — 


bleſſe viſited him in the Baſtile, when 


Sir John, who ſpoke their lan 

with fluency an elegance, inſinuat- 
ed himſelf into their favour by the 
vivacity of his wit, and the peculia- 
rity of his humour. He gained ſo 
much upon their affection , that th 
repreſented him to the French k. 


an innocent light, and by that means 


1 his liberty ſome days be- 
ore the ſolicitation came from En 
land. Sir John Vanbrugh formed a 
roject of building a ſtately theatre 
in the Hay-market, for which he 
had intereſt enough to raiſe a ſub- 
ſcription of zo perſons of quality at 
100 l. each, in cohſideration whereof, 
every ſubſeriber for his own life, 
ſhould be admitted to whatever en- 
tertainments ſhould be publicly per- 
formed there, without further pay- 
ment for entrance. On the firſt tone 
that was laid in this theatre, were in- 
ſcribed the words LITTLE WHIG, 28 
a compliment to a lady of extraordi- 
nary beauty, then the celebrated 
U4  toall, 
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| toaſt, and pride of that party. In 
1706, when this houſe was finiſhed, 
Mr. Betterton and his copartners 
ut themſelves under the direction of 
ir]. Vanbrugh and Mr, Congreve; 
* imagining that the conduct of 2 ſuch 
eminent authors would reſtore their 
ruined affairs; but they found their ex- 
pectations were too ſanguine, for tho 
Sir John was an expeditious writer, 
yet Mr. Congreve was too judicious 
to let any thing come unfiniſhed out 
of his hands; begßdes, every proper 
convenience of a good theatre had 
been ſacriſiced to ſhew the audience 
a vaſt triumphal piece of architec- 
ture, in which plays, by means of 
the ſpaciouſneſs of the dome, could 
not be ſucceſsfully repreſented, be- 
cauſe the actors could not be diſtinct- 
ly heard. Not long before this time 
e Italian opera began to ſteal into 
England, but in as rude a diſguiſe, 
= as unlike itſelf as poſſible; not- 
withſtanding which, 2 new mon- 
ſter pleaſed, though it had neither 
grace, melody, nor action to recom- 
mend it. To ſtrike in therefore 
with the prevailing faſhion, Van- 
brugh and Congreve opened their 
new theatre in the Hay-market, 
with a traſlated opera, ſet to Italian 
muſic, The Triumph of Love, but it 
met with a cold reception, being 
formed only three days, to thin 
ouſes. Immediately upon the fail- 
ure of the opera, Vanbrugh pro- 
duced his comedy, called 7 he Con- 
federacy, greatly improved from the 
Bourgois a la mode of Dancour. 
The ſucceſs of this play was not 
equal to its merit; for it is written 
in an uncommon vein of humour, 
and abounds with the molt lively 
Rrokes of raillery. The ag 4 
of gain from this theatre were ſo ve- 
ry unpromiſing, that Congreve, in a 
few months, gave up his ſhare and 
intereſt in the government wholly to 
Sir John Vanbrugh; who being 
now ſole proprietor of the houſe, 
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was under a neceſſity to exert bim- 
ſelf in its ſupport. ' As he had a hap- 
ier talent for throwing the Engliti 
pirit into his tranſlations of Frenc 
pla s, than au former author who 
had borrowed from them, he, in 
the ſame ſeaſon, gave the [public 

more of that kind. viz. 1. Th. 
Cuckold in Conceit, from the Cocy 
imaginaire of Moliere. 2. Squire 
Treelooby, from his Monſieur de 
Pourceaugnac. 3. The Miſtake, 


from the Depit Amoureux of the 


ſame author. However well execut- 
ed theſe pieces were, yet they came 
to the ear in the {ame undiſtin- 
guiſhed utterance, by which almo 


all their plays had eqyaal ſuffered; 
for as few could plainly [Ea it was 


not. likely a t many would ap- 
plaud. In this ſituation. it appears, 
that nothing but the union of the 2 
companies could reſtore the ſtage to 
its former reputation. Sir John 
Vanbrugh therefore, tired of thea- 
trical management, thought of diſ- 
poſing of his whale farm to ſome in- 
duſtrious tenant, that might put it 
into better condition. It was to Mr. 
Owen Swiny, that in the exigence 
of his affairs, he made an offer of 
his actors under ſuch agreements of 
falary as might be made with them; 


and of his houſe, clothes, and ſcenes, 


with the queen's licence to employ 
them, upon payment of the caſual 
rent of 5 l. every acting day, and not 
to exceed 7001. per annum. With 
this propoſal Mr. Swiny complied, 
and governed that ſtage till another 
great theatrical revolution. There 
are 2 plays of our author not yet 
mentioned, viz. The Falſe Friend, 
a comedy, acted in 1698, and 
A Tourney to London, a comedy ; 
which he left unfiniſhed. This lat 
piece was finiſhed by Mr. Cibber to 
a very great advantage, and now 13 
one of the beſt comedies in our lan- 
guage. Mr. Cibber, in his Jeu: 
logue, takes particular notice of our 


author's 
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author's virtuous intention in com- 
poling this piece, which, bg ſays, 
was to make {ame amends for thoſe 
looſe ſcenes, . which in the fire of his 
youth he had with more regaid to 
applauſe, than virtue, exhibited to 
the public. Sir John indeed appears 
to have been often ſenſible of the 
immorality of his ſcenes; for in the 
year 1725, whenthe company of co- 
medians was called upon, in a man- 
ner that could not be reliſted, to re- 
vive the Provo Wife, the author, 
who was conſcious how juſtly it was 
expoſed to cenſure, thought proper 
to ſubſtitute a new ſcene in the fourth 
act, in place of another, in which, 
in the wantonneſs of his wit and hu- 
mour, he made a rake talk like a 
rake, in the habit of a clergyman. 
To avoid which offence, he put the 
ſame debauchee into the undreſs of 
a woman of quality ; as. the cha- 
rater of a fine lady, might be 
reckoned not ſo indelibly ſacred, as 
that of a clergyman. Whatever fol- 
lies he — in the petticoat, kept 
him at leaſt clear of his former im- 
puted prophaneneſs, and appeared 
now to the audience innocently ri- 
dieulous. This 1ngenious dramatiſt 
died of a quinſey at his houſe in 
Whitehall, March 26, 1726. He 
was a man of a lively imagination, 
of a facetious, and engaging hu- 
mour, and as he lived eſteemed by 
all his acquaintance, ſo he died with- 
out leaving one enemy to reproach 
his memory; a felicity which few 
men of public employments, or poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo diſtinguiſhed. a genius, 
ever enjoyed. 

VANDYCEKE (Sir Anthony) was 
b. at Antwerp, in the y. 1599. He 
had the happieſt pencil that ever any 

ainter was Piel with, Corregio on- 
l excepted; beſides whom none 
can diſpute that excellence with him. 
Vandyck was Rubens's diſciple, and 
aſſiſted him in the performance of his 
moſt conſiderable pieces, He went 


which nature had 
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to Italy, ſtaid a ſhort time at Rome, 
and then removed to Venice, where 


he ſkimmed the cream (if you will 


allow the phraſe) of Titan's works, 
and the works of the whole Venus. 
tian ſchool, to ſtrengthen his owa 


manner 2 of which appeared 


in the pictures he drew at Genoa, 


where he left behind many excel- 


lent pieces. When he returned to 
Flanders, he did ſeveral pieces of 
hiſtory, that rendered his name fa- 


mous all over Europe ; but believing 


he ſhould be more employed in the 


courts of foreign princes, if he a 
plied himſelf ro painting after 4 
file, he reſolved, at laſt, to make it 
his chief buſineſs, knowing it nat 


only to be the moſt acceptable, but 


the moſt advantageous part of his 
profelion, Beſides, he was wil. 
ing to ſignalize himſelf by a talent. 
ticularly fa- 
voured him with, Cardinal Rich- 
lieu invited him to France, where, 
not hiking his entertainment, he 
ſaid a very little while ; and thence 
went to England, being ſent for by 


k. Charles, who received him very 


graciouſly, He was ſo much em- 
ployed in drawing the portraits of 
the royal family, and the lords of 
the court, that he had no time for 
any R He did a prodi- 

ious number of portraits, about 
which he took a great deal of care 
at firſt; but at he ran them over 
haſtily, and painted them very ſlight- 
ly. A friend of his aſking him the 
reaſon of it, he replied, I work- 
ed a long time for my reputation, 
and I do it now for my kitchen.” 
By this method he got a good eſtate, 
married a woman of quality, and 
kept a noble houſe. He died in 
London in the y. 1641, aged 42. 
It is probable he ſhortned his days 
by waſting his ſpirits with too much 
application to his buſineſs, without 
which he could not have performed 
the vaſt number of pictures that 
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came out of his hands. Hanneman 
and Remy were his beft diſciples. 
VANE, (fir Henry, knt.) was 
deſcended from an ancient family in 
the county of Kent, and was eldeſt 
ſon of fir Henry Vane, ſecretary of 
ſtate to k. Charles I. by Frances, 
daughter of Mr. Darcy of Eſſex. 
He was born about the year 1612, 
and educated firſt in Weſtm ſter 
ſchool, and thence removed to Mag- 
dalen Hall in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. He then ſpent ſome time in 
France, and more m Geneva. After 
his return home, he contracted an 
unconquerable averfion againſt the 
government and liturgy of the church 
of England; which diſpleaſing his 
father, he tranſ himſelf to 
New England about 5e. 1635; 
and was no fooner. landed there, 
but his eminent parts made him 
taken notice of, and probably his 
quality, being the eldeſt ſon of a 
privy-counſellor, might give him 
ſome advantage; ſo that when the 
next ſeaſon came for the election of 
magiſtrates, he was choſen governor. 
But in this poſt he had not the good 
fortune of pleafing the people lon 
his unquiet and working fancy ralf. 
ing and infuſing a — ſcruples 
ot conſcience, which they had not 
brought over with them, nor heard 
of before. He returned therefore 
to England about 1637; and ap- 
pearing to be reformed from the ex- 
travagancies of his opinions, married 
lady of a good family; and by his 
father's intereſt with the earl of Nor 
thumberland, lord high admiral of 
England, was joined with ſir William 
Ruſſel in the office of treaſuier of 
the navy, a place of great truſt and 
profit. For ſome time he ſeemed 
well ſatisfied with the government; 
but upon his father's receiving a re- 
markable diſobligation from the 
lord Strafford, by the latter's be- 
ing created, in 1639, baron Raby, 
the houſe and land of Vane, (which 
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title he had promiſed himſelf, tho? it 
was unfortunately obtained by the 
earl, merely out of contempt to 
that gentleman) both father and fon 
formed a reſolution of revenge. For 
this 7 * the latter, who had re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood at 
Whitehall on the 23d of June 1640, 
betook himſelf to the friendſhip of 
Mr. Pym and other declared ene- 
mies of the court, and contributed 
all that intelligence, which defigned 
the ruin of the earl, and which fixed 
himſelf in the entire confidence of 
thoſe who promoted the ſame ; ſo 
that nothing was concealed from 
him ; though it is believed, that he 
communicated his thoughts to very 
few. Upon the breaking out of the 
civil wars, he adhered to the intereft 
of the parliament with the utmoſt 
zeal and vigour; being, in 1643, 
one of the commiſſioners ſent b 


them to invite the Scots to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, under which character he 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the « great 


contniver and promoter of the ſolemn 
league and covenant ;* though, even 


at that time, he was known to- 


have an equal averſion to it, and to 
preſbytery, as he ſhewed afterwards 


upon all occaſions, being a zealous 


independent. In the latter end of 
the y. following, he was the grand 
inſtrument of carrying the famous 
ſelf-denying ordinance. which gave 
life and ſpirit to the independent 
cauſe; and ia his ſpeech upon intro- 
ducing the debate on that ſubjec;, 
obſerved, that though he had been 
poſſeſſed of the treaſurerſhip of the 
navy before the beginning of the 
troubles, without owing 1t to the 
favour of the parliament, yet he 
was ready to reſign it to them; and 
deſired, that the profits of it might 
be applied towards the ſupport of 
the war. He was likewiſe one of 
the commiſſioners at the treaty of 
Uxbridge in January 1644-5, and 
in that of the Ifle-of Wight in 1648; 
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in which laſt, as he was now deter- 
mined to proeure, if poſſible, a chan 
in the government, he ufed all his 
efforts to retard any concluſton with 
his majeſty, till the army could be 
brought up to London; and for 
that f amuſed the king's party 
by the offer of a * pal 
= epi 
clergy. However, he did not ap- 
ve of the force put upon the par- 
iament by the army, nor of the 
execution of his majeſty; withdraw- 
ing for ſome time from the Terre, 
while theſe things were added. But 
upon the eſtabliſhing of the com- 
monwealth in February 1648-9, he 
was appointed one of the council of 
ſtate, in which he was ronti- 


nued, till the — 1 the 
liament Cromwell in 1 - 
— d 
to ſubmit, and by whom, 
ſuſpected of ill intentions 


to whoſe authority he al way 
him, he was impriſoned in Cariſ- 


brook- caſtle. After the proteQor's 


death, and the 'depofing of his fon 


Richard, Sir Henry Vane was, in 


May 1659, again made one of the 
— * 5 ſtate, and on the 26th 
of October following, one of the 
new council for the management of 
public affairs; but January gth 
1659-60, he was diſcharged from 
his ſeat in the parliament, and con- 
fined to his houſe at Raby, in the 
county of Durham. Upon the re- 
ſtoration it was imagined, that, as 
the declaration from was full 
for an indemnity to all, except the 
regicides, he was comprehended in 
it; and his innocence of the king's 
death was repreſented in ſuch a 
manner by his frier ls, that an ad- 
dreſs was a upon by both 


houſes of parliament in his behalf, 
to which a favourable anſwer, tho” 
in general terms, was returned by 
his majeſty ; and this being equiva- 
lent to an act of parliament, A 
it wanted the neceſſary forms, he 
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was thought to be ſufficiently ſe- 
cured, But the ſhare he had in the 
attainder of the e. of Strafford, 
and in the whole turn of affairs to 
the change of government, and 
above all, the great opinion which 
was had of his parts and capacity to 
embroil matters again, made the 
court think it neceſſary to put him 
out of the way. He was brought 
therefore to his trial on the 4th of 
June 1662, for imagining and com- 
paſſing the death of k. Charles I. 
and for taking upon him, and uſurp- 
Oy government; in anſwer to 
which he utyed, that neither the 
king's death, nor the members 
themſelves, _ diffolve the long 
parliament, reof he being one 
no inferior could call him in queſ- 
tion. But being fonnd guilty, he 
was on tht 14th of that month be- 
headed on Tower-hill, where a new 
and very indecent practice was be- 
: It 1 45 that 
yin s of the regicides 
had left 1mpreffions on the . 
that were not at all to the advantage 
of the government; and ſtrains of 
a pecuhar nature being expected 
from him, to prevent Kt drum- 
mers were placed under'the ſcaffold, 
who, as ſoon as he began to ſpeak 
to the public, upon a ſign given, 
ſtruck up their drums. This put 
him in no diſorder; he only de- 
ſired they might be ſtopped, for he 
underſtood what was meant by it. 
Then he went through his 1 
tions ; and as he was taking leave 
of thoſe about him, happening to 
ſay ſomewhat with relation to the 
times, the drums ſtruck up a ſecond 
time. Upon this he gave over, and 
died with ſo much compoſedneſs, 
that it was —_ thought, the 
vernment had loſt more than it 
ad gained by his death. Lord 
Clarendon ſtiles him a man of a 
very profoand difſimulation, of a 
quick conception, and very ready, 
ſharp, 
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ſharp, and weighty expreſſion ; of a 


pleaſant wit, a great go 
which pierced into, and diſcerned 
the purpoſes of other men with won- 
dert — whilſt he had him- 
ſelf © vultum clauſum, that no man 
cpuld make a gueſs of what he in- 
tended ; of a temper not to be mov- 
ed, though compliant, when it was 
ſeaſonable to conti adict, without loſ- 
ing ground by the condeſcenſion. 
Biſhop Burnet . him as na- 
turally a very fearful man, whoſe 
head was as darkened in his notions 
of religion, as his mind was clouded 
with fear; for though he ſet up a 
form of religion in a way of his 
own, yet it conſiſted rather in a 
withdrawing from all other forms, 
than in any new particular opini- 
nion or form; from which he and 
his party were called ſeekers, and 
ſeemed to wait for ſome new and 
clearer manifeſtations. In theſe 
meetings he preached and prayed 
often Fimſelf but with a peculiar 
darkneſs, which run likewiſe thro? 
his writings to a- degree, that ren- 
.dered them wholly unintelligible. 
He inclined to Origen's notion of an 
univerſal falvation of all, both the 
devils and the damned; and to the 
doctrine of pre-exiſtence. He left 
a ſon, Chriſtopher, who was created 
by k. William III. a baron, by the 
title of lord Bernard's-caſtle in the 
biſhoprick of Durham. 

VILLARS (Louis Hector Duc de) 
was ſon of Peter, marquis de Villars. 
He ſignalized his courage at the fa- 
mous paſſage of the Rhine, at Maeſ- 
tricht, was wounded at the bat- 
tle of Senef in 1674, and was pre- 
ſent at every battle and fiege he had 
an opportunity of being at. After 
the peace of Riſwick, he was at Vi- 
enna in quality of ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary to the empr. In 1702, on 
October 14, he defeated the pr. of 
Baden at Fridelinquen, and was 
made a marſhal of France, and prov- 


T1 5 
ed a very ſucceſsful ral after- 
| 1 bat- 


ward. 


e was woun 


tle of Malplaquet, near Moris, in 


170g. He was plenipotentiary at Ru- 
ſtadt May 6, 1 14. The marſhal, 


who had been plempotentiary at this 
treaty, was made — — of the 
council of war in 1715, afterward 
counſellor of the regency, and mi- 
niſter of ſtate. In June 1733 he was 
placed again at the head of the ar- 
mies. Honoured with the title of 
marſhal-general of the camp and ar- 
mies of the k. (an hanour which has 
not been granted to any ſince Mar- 
ſhal Turenne,who received the firſt), 
He wentfrom Fountainbleau Oct. 25. 
and made himſelf maſter of Piſigi- 
tonia, after 12 days open trenches, 
and afterward took the caſtle of Mi- 
lan. He opened the following cam- 
paign in April, but his health, ex- 
tremely impaired by the fatigues of 
the former, diſabling him from the 
command of the troops, he demand- 
ed leave to return to France. He 
went, May 27, 1734, from the camp 
of Bozolo; arriving at Turin June 
3, he fell ill there, and died the17th; 
aged $2. 

VILLIERS (George) d. of Buck- 
ingham, ſon and heir of George d. 
marq. and e. of Buckingham, murder- 
ed by Felton in 1628. This noble- 
man was b. at Wallingford-houſe in 
the pariſh of St. Martin's in the 
Fields on January 30, 1627, and 
baptized there on rebruary| 14 fol- 
lowing, by Dr. Laud, then bp of 
Bath and Wells, afterwards — 
of Canterbury. Before we proceed 
to give any particulars of our au- 
thor's life, we muſt entreat the rea- 
der's indulgence to take a ſhoxt view 


of the life of his grace's father. The 


firſt d. of Buckingham was a man 
whoſe proſperity was fo inſtantane- 
ous, his honours ſo great, his life ſo 
diſſipated, and his death fo remark- 
able, that as no miniſter ever enjoy+- 
ed ſo much power, ſo no man ever 


drew 
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drew the attention of the world more 
upon him. No ſooner had he re- 
turned from his travels, and made 
his firſt appearance at court, than he 
became à favourite with k. James, 
who, (ſays Clarendon) * of all wiſe 
men he ever knew, was moſt de- 
* lighted and taken up with hand- 
ſome perſons and fine clothes.” He 
had begun to be weary of his favou- 
rite the ear} of Somerſet, who was 
the only one who kept that poſt ſa 
long, without any public reproach 
from the people, till at laft he was 
convicted of the horrid conſpiracy 
againſt the life of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, and condemned as a murderer. 
While theſe things were in agitation, 
Villiers appeared at court; he was, 
according to all accounts, the gayeſt 
and handſomeſt man in his time, of 
an open generous temper, of an un- 
reſerved affability, and the moſt en- 
gaging politeneſs. In a few days he 
was made cup-bearer to the k. by 
which he was of courſe to be muc 
in his preſence, and ſo admitted to 
that converſation with which that pr. 
always abounded at his meals. 

had not ated 5 weeks on this ſtage, 
to uſe the noble hiſtorian's expreſſion, 
till he mounted higher, being knight- 
ed, and made pentleman of the bed. 
chamber, and knight of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, and in a 
ſhort time a baron, a viſcount, an 
earl, a marquis, and lord high- 
admiral of England, lord warden of 
the cinque ports, maſter of the horſe, 
and entirely diſpoſed all the favours 
of the k. acting as abſolutely in con- 
ferring honours and diſtinctions, as 
if he Fimſelf had wore the diadem. 
We find him ſoon after making war 
or peace, according to humour, re- 
ſentment, or favour. He carried 
the p. of Wales into Spain to ſee 
the Infanta, who was propoſed to 
bim as a wife, It was the good for- 
tune of this nobleman to have an 
equal intereſt with the and fon with 
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the father; and when Charles aſ- 
cended the throne, his power was 
equally extenſive, and as before gave 
ſuch offence to the houſe of com- 
mons and the people, that he was 
voted- an enemy to the realm, and 
his majeſty was frequently addreſſed 
to remove him from his councils. 
The d. at laſt became ſo obnoxious, 
that it entered into the head of an 
enthuſiaſt, though otherwiſe an ho- 
neſt man, one lieutenant Felton, that 
to aſſaſſinate this court favourite, this 
enemy of the realm, would be do- 
ing a grateful thing to his country; 
by ridding it of one, whoſe meaſures, 
in his opinion, were likely foon to 
deſtroy it. The fate of the d. was now 
approaching, and as it is by far the 
e molt intereſting circumſtance in 
his life, we ſhall mſert, in the 
words of the noble hiſtorian, a par- 
ticular account of it. John Felton, 

an obſcure man in his own 
© ſon, who had been bred a ſoldier, 
and lately a lieutenant of foot, 
© whoſe captain had been killed on 
the retreat at the iſle of Rhee, upon 
which he conceived that the com- 
pany of right ought to have been 
conferred upon him; and it being 
refuſed him by the d. of Bucking- 
ham, generat of the army, had 
giverr up his commuſſion, and 
withdrawn himſelf from the army. 
He was of a melancholic nature, 
and had little res with 
body, yet of a gentleman's 
family in Sufolk, of a for- 
tune and reputation. From the 
time that he had quitted the army 
he reſided at London; when the 
honſe of commons, tranſported 
with paſſion and prejudice againſt 
the d. had accuſed him to the 
houſe of peers for ſeveral miſde- 
meanors and miſcarriages, and in 
ſome declarations, had ſtiled him 
the cauſe of all the evils the king- 
dom had ſuffered, and an enemy 
© to the public. Some — 
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of ſuch expreſſions, and ſome ge- 
neral invectives he met with a- 
mongſt the people, to whom 
this great man was not grateful, 
wrought ſo far this melagy 
cholic gentleman, that he began to 
believe he ſhould do God ſer- 
vice if he killed the d. He choſe 
no other inſtrument to do it 

an ordinary knife, which he bought 
of a common cutler for a ſhilling, 
and thus provided, he repaired 
to Portſmouth, where he arrived 
the eve of St. Bartholomew. 'The 
d. was then there, in order to pre- 
pare, and make ready the fleet 
and the army, with which he re- 
ſolved in a few days to tranſport 
himſelf to the relief of Rochelle, 
which was then beſieged by cardi- 
nal Richlieu; and for the relief 


* whereof the d. was the more ob- 
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liged, by reaſon that at his being 


at the iſle of Rhee, he had receiv- 
ed great ſupplies of victuals, and 
ſome companies of their garriſon 
from the town, the want of beth 
which they were at this time ve 

ſenſible of, and grieved at. 'This 
morning of St. Bartholomew, the 
d. had received letters, in which 
he was advertiſed, that Rochelle 
had relieved itſelf ; upon which 
he directed, that his breakfaſt 
might ſpeedily be made ready, and 
he would make haſte to acquaint the 
k. with the good news, the court 
being then at Southwick, about 5 
miles from Portſmouth. 'The cham- 
ber in which he was dreſſing him- 
ſelf was full of company, and of 
officers in the fleet and army. 
"There was monſieur de Soubize, 


* brother to the d. de Rohan, and 


c 


other French gentlemen, who were 
very ſolicĩtous for the embarkation 
of the army, and for the departure 
of the ect for the relief of Ro- 
chelle; and they were at that time 
in much trouble and perplexity, 
out of apprehenſion that the news 


ile d. had received that morning 


might ſlacken the 
the v 


nat advanced with ex 
* ſo they held much 
* the d. of the im 
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parations of 
which their impatience 
perſuaded them was 
ition; and 
iſcourſe with 
ſibility that his 
intelligence could be true, and that 
it was contrived by the artifice and 
dexterity of their enemies, in or- 
der to abate the warmth and zeal 
that was uſed for their relief, the 
arrival of which relief, thoſe ene. 
nemies had much reaſon to appre- 
hend; and a day longer in 1 
it, would eaſe them of that ter- 
rible apprehenſion; their forts and 
works towards the ſea, and in the 
harbour, being almoſt finiſhed. 
This diſcourſe, according to the 
natural cuſtom of that nation, and 
by the uſual diale& of that lan- 
guage, was held with ſuch paſſion 
and vehemence, that the ftanders- 
by, who underſtood not French, 
did believe they were angry, and 
that they uſed the d. rudely. He 
being ready, and informed that 
his breakfaſt was ready, drew to- 
wards the door, where the hang- 
ings were held up ;-and in that — 
paſſage, turning himſelf to f| 
with fir T. Fryer, a colonel of the 
army, who was then ſpeaking near 
his ear, he was on a Laden uck 
over his ſhoulder, upon the breaſt, 


and intereſt, 


with a knife; upon which, with- 


out any other words, than that the 
villain has killed me, and in the 
ſame moment pulling out the knife 
himſelf, he fell down dead, the 
knife having pierced his heart. No 
man had ever ſeen the blow, or 
the man that gave it; but in the 
confuſion they were in, every man 
made his own conjecture, and de- 
clared it as a thing unknown, moſt 
agreeing, that it was done by the 
French, from the angry diſcourſe 
they thought they had heard from 
them, — it was a kind of mi- 
racle, that they were not all killed 
taht inſtant: the ſober ſort that 

pre- 
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preſerved them from it, having 
the ſame opinion of their guilt, 
and only reſerving them for a more 
judicial examination, and pro- 
ceeding. In the croud near the 
door there was found upon the 

round a hat, in the inſide where- 
of there was ſewed upon the crown 
a paper, in which were written 4. 
or 5 lines of that declaration made 
by the houſe of commons, in which 
they had ſtiled the d. an enemy 
to the kingdom; and under it 
a ſhort ejaculation towards a pray - 
er. It was eafily enough conclud- 
ed that the hat belonged to the 
perſon who had committed the 
murder, but the difficulty remain- 
ed ſtill as great, who that perſon 
ſhould be ; for the writing diſco- 
vered nothing of the name; and 
whoſoever it was, it was very na- 
tural to believe, that he was gone 
far enough not to be found with- 
out a hat. In this hurry, one run- 
ning one way, another another 
way, a man was ſeen walking be- 
fore the door very compoſedly 
without a hat ; whereupon, one 
cried out, here's the fellow that 
killed the d. upon which others 
run thither, every body aſking 
which was he; to which the man 
without the hat very compoſedly 
anſwered, I am he. Thereupon 
ſome of thoſe who were moſt furious 
ſuddenly ran upon the man with 
their drawn ſwords to kill him; but 
others, who were at leaſt equally 
concerned in the loſs, and in the 
ſenſe of it, defended him ; himſelf 
with open arms very calmly and 
chearfally expoſing himſelf to the 
fury and ſwords of the moſt en- 
raged, as being very willing to 
fal a ſacriſice to their ſudden an- 
er, rather than be kept for deli- 
erate juſtice, which he knew muſt 
be executed upon him. He was 
now enough known, and eaſily diſ- 
covered to be that Felton whom we 


ven him a blow 


V. EE. 
mentioned beſore, who had been 
lieut. in the army; he was quick 
ly carried into. a private room by 
the perſons of the beſt condition, 
ſome whereof were in authority, 
who firſt thought fit, ſo far to diſ- 
ſemble, as to mention the d. only 
grievouſly wounded, but not with- 


out hopes of recovery. Upon 
which Felton ſmiled, and ad, 


he knew well enough he had gi- 
t had deter- 
mined all their hopes. Being then 
aſked at whoſe inſtigation he had 
performed that horrid, wretched 
act, he anſwered them with a won- 
derful aſſurance, That they ſhould 
not trouble themſelves in that in- 
quiry; that no man living had 
credit or power enough with him 
to have engaged or diſpoſed him, 
to ſuch an action, that he had ne - 
ver intruſted his purpoſe or reſolu- 
tion to any man; that it proceed- 
ed from himſelf, and the impulſe 
of his own conſcience, and that 
the motives thereunto would appear 
if his hat were found. He ſpoke 
very frankly of what he had done, 
and bore the reproaches of them 
that ſpoke to him, with the tem- 
per of a man who thought he had 
not done amiſs. But after he had 
been in priſon ſome time, where 
he was treated without any rigour, 
and with humanity enough; and 
before and at his trial, which was 
about 4 months after, at the King's 
Bench, he behaved himſelf with 
great modeſty, and wonderful re- 
pentance ; being, as he ſaid, con- 
vinced in his conſcience, that he 
had done wickedly, and aſked par- 
don of the k. and dutcheſs, and all 
the duke's ſervants, whom he ac- 
knowledged he had offended, and 
very earneſtly beſought the judges 
that he might have his hand ſtruck 
off, with which he had performed 
that impious act, before he ſhould 
be put to death,” This is the 

s ac- 
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aceount lord Clarendon gives, in the | 


firſt volume of his hiſtory, of the fall 


of this great favourite. The above, 
mentioned hiſtorian remarks, that 
there were ſeveral prophecies and 
redictions ſcattered about concern-, 
ing the duke's death; and 1 8 
a 

ſtoniſhing ſtory we have ever met 


ceeds to the relation of the m 


with. There was an officer in the 
© king's wardrobe in Windſor- caſtle, 
© of a good reputation for honeſty 
© and diſcretion, aud then about the 
age of 50 yrs. or more. This man 
© had been bred in his youth in a 
* ſchool in the pariſh where fir 
George Villiers, the father of the 
d. had lived, and had been much 
© cheriſhed and obliged in that ſea- 
« ſon of his age, by the ſaid Sir 
« George, whom afterwards he ne- 
ver ſaw. About 6 months before 
* the miſerable end of the duke of 
* Buckingham, about midaight, 
« this man, being in his bed, at 
« Windſor, where hi office — and 
in very d health, there ap- 
© peared 5. ro on the fide of 15 
0 bed, a man of very venerable 
« aſpe&t, who fixing his eyes upon 
him, aſked him, if he knew him; 
the poor man half dead with fear, 
and apprehenſion, being aſked 
© the ſecond time, whether he re- 
* membered him, and having in that 
time called to his memory the pre- 
* ſence of fir George Villiers, and 
the cloaths he uſed to wear, in 
* which at that time he uſed to be 
« habited; he anſwered him, That 
he thought him to be that perſon ; 
* he replied, That he was in the 
right, that he was the ſame, and 
that he expected a ſervice from 
* him; whici was, that he ſhould 
g from him to his ſon, the 
duke of Buckingham, and tell 
4 him, if he did not ſomewhat to 
« ingratiate himſelf with the people, 
* or at leaſt, to abate the extreme 
* malice they had againit him, he 
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would be ſuffered to live but 4 


ſhort time, and after this diſcourſe 
he diſappeared, and the poor man, 
if he had been at all waking, ſlept 
very well till the morning, When 
he believed all this to be a dream, 
and conſidered it no otherwiſe. 
Next night, or ſhortly after, the 
ſame perſon appeared to him again, 
in the ſame place, and about the 
ſame time of the night, with an, 
aſpect a little more ſevere than be- 
fore ; and aſking him whether he. 
had done as he required him, and, 
3 he had not, he gave, 

im very ſevere reprehenſions, and 


told him, he expected more com- 


pliance from him; and that if he. 

did not perform his commands, 
he ſhould enjoy no peace of mind, 
but ſhould be always purſued by. 
him : upon which he promiſed to 
obey him. But the next morning, 
waking extremely perplexed with 
the lively repreſentation of all 
that had paſſed, he conſidered that 
he was a perſon at ſuch diſtance 
from the d that he knew not how 
to find any admittance into- his 
preſence, much leſs any hope to be 
believed in what he ſhould ſay, fo 
with great trouble and unquiet- 
neſs he ſpent ſome time in hink- 
ing what he ſhould do. The poor 
man had by this time recovered 
the courage to tell him, That in 
truth he had deferred the execu- 
tion of his commands, upon conſi- 
dering how difficult a thing it 
would be for him to get accels to 
the d. having acquaintance with 
no perſon * im; and if he 
could obtain admiſſion to him, he 
would never be able to perſuade 
him that he was ſent in ſuch a 
manner, but he ſho@d at beſt be 
thought to be mad, or to be ſet on 
and employed by his own or the 
malice of other men to abuſe the 
d. and fo he ſhould be ſure to bs 
undone. The perfon replied, > 

* 
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ehe had done before, that he ſhould * he was the next day, early, to 
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never find reſt, till he ſhould per- 


form what he required, and there- . 


fore he were better to diſpatch it ; 


that the acceſs to his fon was 


known to be very eaſy; .and that 
few men waited long for him; and 
for the gaining him credit, he 


would tell ham 2 or 22 


m never to 


which he charged 


mention to any perſon living, but 
to the d. himſelf; and he ſhould 
no ſooner hear them, but he 
would believe all the reſt he ſhould 


ſay; and fo repeating his threats 


he left him. In the morning the 
poor man, more confirmed by the 
laſt appearance, made his journey 


to London, where the court then 


was. He was very well known to 
Sir Ralph Freeman, one of the 
maſters of the requeſts, who had 
married a lady that was nearly al- 
lied to the d. and was himſelf well 
received by him. To him this 
man went; and though he did 
not acquaint him with all the par- 
ticulars, he ſaid enough to him to 
let him ſee there was ſomewhat 
extraordinary in it, and the know- 
ledge he had of the ſobriety and 
diſcretion of the man, made the 
more impreſſion on him. He de- 
fired, that by his means he * 
be brought to the d. to ſuch a 
place, and in ſuch a manner, as 
hould be thought fit; affirming, 
that he had much to ſay to him; 


and of ſuch a nature as would re- 


quire much privacy, and ſome 
time and patience in the — 
ſir Ralph promiſed he would ſpea 
firſt to the d. of him, and then he 
ſhould underſtand his 1 and 
accordingly, on the firſt opportu- 
nity, he did inform him of the re- 
putation and honeſty of the man, 
and then what he defired, and 
all he knew of the matter. 'The 
d. according to his uſual openneſs 
and condeſcenſion told him, that 
Vor. III. 
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hunt with the k. that his horſes 
ſhould attend him at Lambeth 
bridge, where he would land 

5 o'clock in the morning, and if 
the man attended him there at 


that hour, he would walk and 


ſpeak with him as long as ſhould 
he neceſſary. Sir Ralph carried 
the man with him next morning, 
and preſented him to the d. at his 
landing, who received him cour- 
teouſly, and walked afide in con- 
ference near an hour, none but his 
own ſervants being at that hour 
near the place, and they and Sir 
Ralph at ſuch a diſtance, that the 

could not hear a word, though' 
the d. ſometimes ſpoke, and with 
great commotion, which Sir Ralph 
the more eaſily perceived, becauſe 
he kept his eyes always fixed up- 
on the duke; having procured the 
conference, upon ſomewhat he 
knew, there was extraordinary; 
and the man told him in lis 
return over the water, that when 
he mentioned thoſe particulars, 
which were to gain him credit, the 
ſubſtance whereof he ſaid he durſt 
not impart to him, the duke's co- 
lour changed, and he ſwore he 
could come by that knowledge on- 
ly by the devil, for that — par- 
ticulars were known only to him- 
ſelf, and to one perſon more, who, 
he was ſure, would never ſpeak of 


* it. The d. purſued his courſe of 
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hunting, but was obſerved to ride 
all the morning with great pen- 
ſiveneſs, and in deep thought, 
without any delight in the exerciſe 
he was upon, and before the 
morning was ſpent, left the field, 
and alighted at his mother's — 
ings at Whitehall, with whom he 
was ſhut up for the ſpace of 2 or 3 


hours, the noiſe of their diſcourſe 


frequently reaching the ears of 
thoſe who made in the next 
rooms, and when the d. left her, 

X * his 
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© his countenance appeared full of 
trouble, with a mixture of anger : 
a countenance that was never be- 
fore obſerved in him in any con-. 
verſation with her, towards whom 
he had a profound reverence, and 
the counteſs herſelf was, at the 
duke's leaving her, found over- 
whelmed in tears, and in the 
higheſt agony imaginable; what- 
ever there was of all this, it is a 
notorious truth, that when the 
news of the duke's murder (which 
happened within a few months) 
was brought to his mether, ſhe 
ſeemed not in the leaſt degree ſur- 
riſed, but received it as if the 
had foreſeen it, nor did afterwards 
expreis ſuch a degree of forrow, 
as was expected from ſuch a mo- 
ther, for the loſs of ſuch a ſon.” 
This is the repreſentation which 
lord Clarendon gives of this extra- 
ordinary circumſtance. Bur let us 
now enter upon the life of 
VILLIERS (George) d. of Buck- 
ingh. ſon of the above; who, if he was 
inferior to his father as a ſtateſman, 
was ſuperior in wit, and wanted on- 
ly application to have made a very 
great figure, even in the ſenate, but 
his love of pleaſure was immoderate, 
which embarraſſed him in the pur- 
ſuit of any thing ſolid or praiſe- 
worthy. He was an infant when his 
father's murder was perpetrated, and 
teceived his early education from 
feyeral domeſtic tutors, and was af- 
terwards ſent to the univerſity of 
Cambridge : when he had finiſhed 
his courſe there, he travelled with 
his brother lord Francis, Up- 
on his return, which was after the 
breaking out of the civil wars, he 
was conducted to Oxford, and pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, then there, 
and entered into Chriſt-church. U 
on the decline of the king's cauſe, 
tie young d. of Buckingham attend- 
ed p. Charles into Scotland, and 
was preſ nat 1a the y. 1651 at the 
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battle of Worceſter, whence he eſcap- 


ed beyond fea, and was ſoon after 
made knight of the. garter. He 


came afterwards privately into Eng- 
land, and, November 19, 1657, 
married Mary, the dau 4 and 
heireſs of Thomas lord Fairfax, by 
whoſe intereſt he recovered all or 
moſt of his eſtate, which he had loſt 
before. After the reſtoration, at 
which time he is ſaid to have poſleſ- 
ſed an eſtate of 20,0001. per an- 
num, was made one of the lords 
of the king's bed-chamber, and 
of the privy counail, lord lieu- 
tenant of Yorkſhire, and, at laſt, 
maſter of the horſe. In the y. 1666, 
being diſcovered to have maintained 
ſecret correſpondence by letters, and 
other tranſactions, tending to raiſe 
mutinies among ſome of his majeſ- 
ty's forees, — ſtir up ſedition a- 
mong his people, and to have carti- 
ed on other traiterous deſigns and 
practices, he abſconded, upon which 
a proclamation was iſſued the ſame 
y. for apprehending him. Not- 
withſtanding this appearance of re- 
ſentment againſt him, Charles, who 
was far from being of an impla- 
cable temper, took Buckingham 
again into favour, after he had 
made an humble ſubmiſſion; he was 
reſtored to his place in the council, 
and in the bed-chamber in 1667, 
and ſeemed perfectly confirmed in 
the good graces of the k. who was, 
gun s, too much charmed with 
is wit to conſider him as an enemy. 
In the y. 1670, the d. was ſuppoſed 
to be concerned m Blood's attempt 
on the life of the d. of Ormond. 
This ſcheme was to have conveyed 
that nobleman to Tyburn, and there 
to have hanged him ; for which 
purpoſe he was taken out of his 
coach in St. James's ſtreet, and car- 
ned away by Blood (fee Boop) 
and his ſon beyond Devonſhire houſe, 
Piccadilly, but then reſcued. Blood 
afterwards endeavoured to ſteal the 
croun 
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crown out of the Tower, but was 
ſeized ; however, he was not onl 
pardoned, but had an eſtate of 8 o0 l. 
a y. given him in Ireland, and ad- 
mitted into an intimacy with the k. 
The reaſon of Blood's malice agai 
the d. of Ormond was, becaule his 
eſtate at Sorney was forfeited for his 
treaſon in the courſe of government, 
and muſt have been done by any 
lord lieutenant whatever. This, to- 
gether with the inſtigation of ſome 
enemy of the duke of Ormond's at 
court, wrought upon bim ſo, that 
he undertook the aſſaſſination. Mr. 
Carte ſuppoſes, that no man was 
more likely to encourage Blood in 
this attempt, than the d. of Buck- 
ing ham, who, he ſays, was the moſt 
profligate man of his time, and had 
ſo little honour in him, that he 
would engage in any ſcheme to See 
tify an irregular paſſion. The duke 
of Ormond had acted with ſome ſe- 
verity againſt him, when he was de- 
tected in the attompt of unhingin 
the government, which had excit 
ſo much reſentment, as to vent itſelf 
in this manner. Mr. Carte likewiſe 
charges the ducheſs of Cleveland 
with conſpiring againſt Ormond, but 
has given no reaſons why he thinks 
ſhe inſtigated the attempt. The duc. 
was coulin to the duke of Bucking- 
ham, but it appears in the annals of 
gallantry of thoſe times, that ſhe ne- 
ver loved him, nor is it probable ſhe 
engaged with him in ſo dangerous a 
ſcheme. That Buckingham was a 
conſpirator againſt Ormond, Mr. 
Carte fays, t is not the leaſt 
doubt ; and he mentions a circum- 
ſtance of his guilt too ſtrong to be 
reſiſted. That there were reaſons 
to think him the perſon who put 
Blood upon the attempt of the d. of 
Ormond, (ſays he) cannot well be 
* queſtioned, after the following re- 
lation, which I had from a gentle- 
* man (Robert Leſly of Glaſlough, 
in the county of Monaghan, Eil.) 
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whoſe veracity and memory, none 
that knew hin, will ever doubt, 
who received it from the mouth 
of Dr. Turner, bp of Ely. The 
earl of Offory came in one day, 
not long after the affair, and ſee- 
ing the d. of Buckingham ſtand- 
ing by the k. his colour roſe, and 
he ſpoke to this effect; My lord, 
I know well, that you are at the 
bottom of this late attempt of 
Blood's upon my father, andthere- 
fore I give you fair warning, if 
my father comes to a violent end 
by ſword or piſtol, or the more ſe- 
cret way of poiſon, I ſhall not be 
at a loſs to know the firſt author of 
it; I ſhall conſider you as the aſ- 
ſaſſin; I ſhall treat you as ſuch, 
and where-ever I meet you, I ball 
_ you, though you ſtood be+ 

ind the king's Chair, and I tell 
it you in his majeſty's preſence, 
that you may be ſure I ſhall kee 
my word.“ In June 1671, the 
was inſtalled chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, and the ſame 

was ſent ambaſſador to the k. of 

rance; who being pleaſed with his 
perſon and errand, entertained him 
= nobly for ſeveral days together; 
and upon his taking leave, gave him 
a {word and belt ſet with pearls and 
diamonds, to the value of 40,000 
piſtoles. He was afterwards ſent to 
that k. at Utrecht, in June 1672, 
together with Henry earl of Arling- 
ton, and George lord Hallifax. He 
was one of the cabal at Whitehall, 
and in the beginning of the ſeſſion 
of parliament, February 1672, en- 
deavoured to caſt the odium of the 
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Dutch war from himſelf, upon lord 


Arlington, another of the cabal. In 
June 1674, he reſigned the chancel- 
lorſhip of Cambridge. About this 
time he became a great favourer of 
the non conformiſts. February 16, 
1676, his grace, and James earl of 
Saliſbury, Anthony earl of Shaſtſ- 
bury, and Philip lord Wharton, were 

A 2 com- 
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committed to the Tower by order of 
the houſe of lords, for a contempt, 
in refuſing to retract what they had 
ſaid the 2 before, when the duke, 
immediately aſter his majeſty had 
ended his ſpeech to both houſes, 
endeavoured to ſhew from law and 
reaſon, that the long prorògation 
was nulled, and the parliament was 
conſequently diſſolyed. The chief 
of our author's works is, The Re- 
hear/al a comedy, firſt ated on De- 
cember 7, 1671. It is ſaid that the 
d. was aſſiſted in writing this play, 
by his chaplain Dr. Thomas Sprat, 
Martin Clifford, eſq; maſter of the 
Charterhouſe, and Mr. Samuel 
Butler, author of Hudibras. Jacob, 
in his lives of the poets, obſerves, 
that he cannot exactly learn 
when his grace began this piece; 
but this much, ſays he, we may 
certathly gather from the plays ri- 
diculed in it, that it was before 
the end of 1663, and finiſhed be- 
fore 1664, becauſe it had been fe- 
veral times rehearſed, the players 
were perfect in their parts, and all 
things in readineſs for their act- 
ing, before the great plague in 
1665, and that then prevented it, 
for what was then intended, was 
very different from what now ap- 
ears. In that he called his poet 
Bilbon. by which name Sir Ro- 
bert Howard was the perſon point- 
ed at. During this interval, ma- 
ny plays were publiſhed, written 
in heroic rhyme, and on the death 
of fir William Davenant 1669, 
whom Mr. Dryden ſucceeded in 
the laurel, it became ſtill in great - 
er vogue; this moved the duke to 
change the name of his poet, from 
Bilboa to Bayes.* This character 
of | Bayes is inimitably drawn; in it 
the various foibles of poets (whe- 
ther good, bad, or indifferent) are 
ſo excellently blended, as to make 
the moſt finiſhed picture of a poeti- 
cal coxcomb: it is ſuch a maſter- 
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piece of true humour as will ever 
laſt, while our Engliſh tongue is un- 
derſtood, or the ſtage affords a 
comedian to play it. Mr. Dryden, 
in revenge for the ridicule thrown 
on him in this piece, expoſed the d. 
under the name of Zimri, in his 
AbJalom and Achitophel. This cha- 
rater, drawn by Dryden, is reckon- 
ed a maſterpiece; it has the firſt 
beauty, which is truth; it is a ſtrik- 
ing picture? and admirably marked. 
It is allowed by the ſevereſt enemies 
of this nobleman, that he had a 
great ſhare of vivacity, and quick - 
neſs of parts, which were particu- 
larly turned to ridicule ; but while 
he 4 been celebrated as a wit, all 
men are ſilent as to his virtues, 
for it is no where recorded, that he 
ever performed one generous diſin- 
tereſted action in his whole life; 
he relieved no diſtreſſed merit; he 
never ſhared the bleſſing of the wi- 
dow and fatherleſs, and as he lived 
2 profligate, he died in mifery, a by- 
word, and a jeſt, unpitied and un- 
mourned, He died April 16, 1687, 
Mr. Wood fays, at his houſe in 
Yorkſhire; but Mr. Pope informs 
us, that he died at an inn in that 
county, in very mean circumſtances. 
In his epiſtle to lord Bathurſt, he 
draws an affecting picture of this 
man, who had poſſeſſed an eftate of 
near 50,0001. per annum, expirs 
Ing, 


In the worſt inn's worſt room, with 
mat half-hung, 

The floor of plaiſter, and the walls 

of dung, | y 

On once a flock- bed, but repair'd 
with ſtraw, 

With tape- ty'd curtains, never meant 
to draw, | 

The george and garter dangling 
from that bed, 

Where tawdry yellow, ſtrove with 
dirty red, 

Ercat Villiers lie 

Beſides, 
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Beſides the celebrated comedy of 
The Rehearſal, the d. wrote the fol- 
lowing pieces: 1. An Epitaph on 
Thomas, lord Fairfax, which has 
been often re-printed. 2. A Short 
Diſcourſe upon the Reaſonableneſs 
of Men's having a Religion or Wor- 
ſhip of God. This piece met with 
many anſwers, to which the d. wrote 
replies. 3. A Demonſtration of the 
above duty. 4. Several poems, par- 
ticularly, Advice to a Painter to 
fraw my lord Arlington. Timon, 
a ſatire on ſeveral plays, in which he 
was aſſiſted by the e. of Rocheſter ; 
a Conſolatory Epiſtle to Julian, ſe- 
cretary to the mules ; upon the Mo- 
nument; upon the inſtallment of the 
d. of Newcaltle ; the Rump-Parlia- 
ment, a Satire; the Miſtreſs; the 
loit Miſtreſs; a Deſcription of For- 
tune. 5. Several ſpeeches. 
VANDERMEULEN (Anthony 
Francis) deſcended from an honour- 
able family at Bruſſels, was b. in that 
city in 1634. As his inclination 
for painting diſcovered itſelf early, 
the inſtructions of an able maſter, 
Joined with the bent of his own ge- 
nius, ſoon taught him to excel. The 
talents he received from Nature, be- 
ing improved by art, fixed his repu- 
tation ſo, that his ſmall, well topch- 
ed landicapes inriched with ſubjects 
of war, were in great vogue, and 
eſteemed as ornaments to the. beſt 
cabinets. Mr. Colbert, that father 
of arts, being informed of the ſprite- 
ly productions of our young painter, 
ordered him to paint him ſome pic- 
tures; with which that miniſter was 
ſo well pleaſed, that following the ad- 
vice of Cha. le Brun, he determined to 
employ Vander's pencil in publiſhing 
the glory of the k. his maſter ; and by 
his bounty and careſſes engaged that 
able artiſt to conſecrate his talents to 
his majeſty's ſervice: a lodging in the 
Gobelins, and a penſion of 2000 
livres, were the firſt marks of the 
monarch's liberality to him. The 
copqueils of Louis XIV. fo rapid at 
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that time, opened a wide field for 
the pencil of Vandermeulen, he fol- 
lowed the king, and received orders 
from him every day ; all his expen- 
ces were defrayed. He deſigned up- 
on the ſpot fortified towns, with the 
neighbouring country ; the different 
marches of the armies, incamp- 
ments, halts, forrages, ſkirmiſhes, 
and all the implements and pomp of 
war; all, things that entered neceſ- 
ſarily into his compoſitions. As he 
was above imitating, he formed his 
own manner. Nature alone was his 
guide, and his ſtudy of her was infi- 
nite and continual. Being convinc- 
ed chat a reputztion founded on great 
works is eaſier obtained than pre- 
ſerved, he redoubled his endeavours 
todeſerve the favour and protection of 
a great monarch, and a powerful mi- 
niſter. Ihis celebrated painter deſign- 
d figures well, eſpecially horſes; his 
landſcape is light and freſh, his touch 
and his lezfing are very hvely, hig 
colouring is not ſtrong, like that of 
Borgognone and Parrocel the father, 
but much ſofter, and to ſome more 
plea:ing ; he applied himſelf princi- 
pally to paint battles, ſieges, and 
huntings, nor has any body expreſſed 
the effects of Nature with greater 
truth than he; in the pictures he has 
given us of thoſe places which were 
the obje& of the military exploits of 
the monarch that employed him, 
He often made uſe of Martin the 
elder, Baudouin, Bonnart, and o- 
ther painters, to lay in his large pic- 
tures from his defigns, which he at- 
terwards worked up, and finithed 5 
he alſo touched up the copies which 
they made of his works: his wife 


dying, Charles le Brun, the king's. 


firſt painter, who was fond of Van- 
dermeulen, and ſupported him on 
all occaſions, gave him his piece in 
marriage. This alliance added to 
his intereſt, and every day he was 
diltinguiſhed by freſh favours from 
the k. At Jaſt this happy ſun-ſhine 
of his affairs, was overcaſt by do- 
X 3 mellie 
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meſtiè troubles, which prejudiced his 
health, and brought him to the 
grave 1n the city of Paris, in the y. 
1690, when he had lived 56 yrs. 
He was buried in the church of St. 
Hippolytus. He left 2 daughters, 
and a fon who took up orders, His 
diſciples were Martin the elder, Bau- 
douin, and Bonnart. He had a bro- 
ther named Peter Vandermeulen, 
who applied himſelf to ſculpture, in 
which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf; he 
took his wife with him to England 
in 1660, where he continued ſeve- 
ral years with Peter Van Bloemen, 
and Lagiliere, and there is reaſon to 
think he died hete. Baudouin, 
Romaine, de Hooge, Huctenburg. 
Simonneau the elder, Nicolas Bon- 
nart, Cochin, Surugue, Nolin and 
Ertinger. have ingraved his battles 
and huntings to ho number of 47; 
his landikſcape, which are ſeveral ſets, 
make up 48; his ſtuds of horſes 
10, his incampments 8 ; the whole 
compoſe a work of 113 prints, great 
and ſmall. We mult not join the 
inventions of Genoels, a Flemiſh 
painter, with them, though they are 
fometimes fold with the prints of 
Vandermeulen. 

VIRGIL (Publius Virgilius 
Maro) an ancient Roman poet, 
flouriſhed in the time of Augui- 
tus; he was born on the 15th of 
OR. in the y. of Rome, 683, in a 
village called Andes, about 3 miles 
from Mantua. His father was a 
man of low fortune, his name 1s un- 
known, but it is ſaid he was by 
trade a baſket-maker ; his mother's 
name was Maja. A poet of his ex- 
traordinary character muſt not be b. 
without ſome extraordinary circum- 
ſtances attending upon his nativity. 
His mother therefore dreamed that 
the was delivered of an olive- branch, 
which was no ſooner in the ground, 
but it took root, and ſprung up in- 
to a tree, abounding with fruit and 
bloſioms ; and going out next day to 
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a neighbouring village with her 
huſband, ſhe was —_— to ſtop 
by the way, and was delivered of 
him in a ditch. The child is ſaid 
not to have cried upon his firſt com- 
ing into the world like other infants, 
but ſhewed ſuch a ſmiling counte- 
nance, as promiſed ſomething ex- 
traordin A branch of poplar 
(according to the cuſtom of the 
country) was planted where his mo- 
ther was delivered of him, which 
ſprung up and grew ſo faſt, that it 
don came up to the ſize of the o- 
ther trees ſet thereahouts long be- 
fore it. This tree was called after 
his name, and conſecrated to him, 
which gave occaſion to a great deal 
of ſuperſtition in the neighbouring 
parts, eſpecially among the Tuſcans. 
At 7 —=_ of age he was ſent by 
ſome friends he found to ſtudy at 
Cremona, a Roman colony ; after 
which he made ſome ſtay at Milan, 
and then went to Naples, where he 
ſtudied with the greateſt diligence 
the Latin and Greck literature, as he 
did afterwards the mathematics and 
natural philoſophy. He. learned 
Greek under Parthenius of Nicza, 
and his maſter for philoſophy was 
Syro, one of the greateſt men of the 
Epicurean ſect, though Virgil, upon 
maturer judgment, became a follower 
of the Platonic ſyſtem. After ſome 
time ſpent in his ſtudies, his curio- 
ſity and defire of knowledge led him 
to travel through Italy, when it is 
ſuppoſed he went to Rome. Then 
we are told he publiſhed his ſixth 
eclogue, which Roſcius rehearſing 
upon the Roman theatre, Cicero in 
admiration called him, 


Magnæ ſpes altera Romæ. 


His paſlorals, _ Donatus, were ſo 
well received by the public, that 
they were frequently ſung on ths 
ſtage. Now when Cicero had heard 
ſome of the verſes, preſently diſco- 
vering, by his acute penetration, —_ 
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the author was no ordinary genius, 
he ordered the whole eclogue to be 
rehearſed from the beginning, which 
having ſtrictly attended to, he ſaid 
at the concluſion, © The other ho 
of mighty Rome; as if he himſelf 
were the firſt hope of the Latin 
tongue, and Virgil would be the 
ſecond. Theſe words were after- 
wards inſerted in the nein. The 
truth of this account is juſtly diſput- 
ed. Mr. Bayle obſerves, that 
is an error in chronology ; for it is 
certain, that Virgil did not write his 
eclogues till after the triumvirate of 
Octavius, Mark Anthony, and Le- 
idus, during which, it is well 
own, Cicero was barbarouſly 
murdered, The ſmall 1333 
that Virgil had in Italy, he loſt by 
a decree of Auguſtus, who divided 
that part of the country among his 
ſoldiers: and our young poet was 
here involved in the common cala- 
mity. He applied himſelf upon 
this occaſion te Varus, with whom 
he had ſtudied and contracted a cloſe 
friendſhip. He recommended him 
to Pollio, then governor of the pro- 
vince, whoſe favour introduced him 
into the court of Auguſtus. From 
this prince and protector of learning, 
he 4 a grant, by which his 
lands were exempt from the 2 
diviſion, as he declares in the firſt 
eclogue. When he came to take 
poſſeſſion of his little eſtate, one A- 
rius a centurion, to whoſe lot his 
lands were fallen, not only refuſed 
to comply with the emperor's man- 
date, but likewiſe uſed him ſo rough- 
ly that he was forced to ſave his life 
by ſwimming over the Mincius, and 
haſten back to court, where be 
ſoon obtained full redreſs and ſatiſ- 
faction. Some authors lay an im- 
p utation upon this poet, and ſay he 
was far from being chaſte in his 
youth; when others aſſure us, that 
he was ſo modeſt, ſo reſerved and 
egular in his words and deportment, 
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that the inhabitants of Naples gare 
ham a ſurname derived from Virgi- 
nity, by reaſon of the purity of his 
words and manners. Weare told he 
was ſo modeſt, that he preferred liy- 
ing retired in the country to reſidi 
at Rome where he was admired. 
ſeldom went thither, and fo little 
affected appearing there, that when 
he obſerved he was followed and 
ſhowed, he ran into the firſt houſe 
he found open. Itis certain that in 
his youth he wrote ſome laſcivi- 
ous verſes; for Pliny, who had 
done ſo likewiſe, juſtifies himſelf by 
many great examples, particularl 
by that of Virgil. The writer of his 
life makes him the author of the 
Priapeia, and ſome learned men 
will have the piece, which is ſtill ex- 
tant under this name, to be really 
Virgil's ; but it ſeems rather to be a 
collection of poems, the works of 
various authors. The gravity and 
modeſty which reign throughout the 
ueid, are indeed admirable. His 
Bacolics are not ſo modeſt, he there 
relates very criminal paſſions, but 
that is no proof he was infected with 
them. Virgil was received into the 
&riQteſt intimacy by the chief wits of 
the court of Auguſtus ; for by means 
of Pollio he was admitted into the 
favour and friendſhip of Mecznas 
and Auguſtus, who not only placed 
him above want, but qualified him 
to enjoy his ſtudies, and to retire to 
Naples for the ſake of his health, for 
the air of Rome was diſagreeable to 
his conſtitution. Here he wrote his 
Georgicks, the ſubject of which was 
very pleaſing toAuguſtus, who encou- 
— the people to cultivate and im- 
prove their lands, which had ſuffer- 
ed ſo much during the civil wars in 
Italy that laſted for many years. He 
ſpent 3 years on his Eclogues, but his 
Georgicks took him up 7; in com- 
piling of this work, he dictated ſe- 
veral of the verſes of it in a morn- 
ing, and ſpent the reſt of the day in 
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correcting, and reducing them to a 
ſmaller number; for upon this ac- 
count he uſually compared himſelf 
to a ſhe-bear, who is at firſt deliver- 
ed of a ſhapeleſs lump, which ſhe 
afterwards licks into form, He fi- 
niſhed this piece when Auguſtus was 
upon his return from the conqueſt of 
Egypt, which he reduced into a pro- 
vince, and mace Gallus, another of 
Virgil's _ governor of it. 
This Gallus was perhaps the fineſt 
elegiac writer among the Romans, 
but his warks are now loſt ; thoſe 
that are extant under his naine being 
rejected by the belt critics for a mo- 
dern compoſition. Donatus in the life 
of Virgil ſays, that Virgil was 4 days 
employed in reading the Georgicks 
to Auguſtus, after his return from the 
battle of Actium, while he remained 
at Atella for the recovery of his 
ſtrength. Mecænas relieved him in 
the taſk of reading, as often as his 
voice failed him. There was a won- 
derful charm, and a very great 
ſweetneſs in his pronunciation. Se- 
neca relates, that Julius Montanus 
the poet was uſed to ſay, that if he 
could violently ſerze upon any thin 
belonging to Virgil, it ſhould be his 
voice, his countenance, and his ac- 
tion; for the ſame verſes which 
ſounded well by his pronunciation, 
did without that ſeem dry and inſi- 
pid. veg began the Æxeid in the 
42d y. of his age; this poem was 
compoſed to convince the Romans 
of the prerogative of Auguſtus, The 
hero of the work 1s taken from the 
Thad, where we bave the character 
of ZEneas in the ſame light of ac- 
tions and moral behaviour as we find 
in the Bneid, tree from all violence, 
pious and good; and in this was 
exactly drawn the character of Au- 
uſtus, The Aneid is a copy, as 
lacrobius obferves, of the Iliad and 
Odviley; the voyage is takqn from 
the Odyſſey, the battles frþm the 
Pjad. The tr$ fix booky of this 
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poem took him up 7 yrs. We are 
told that when — was abroad 


in the expedition againſt the Canta- 


bri, he uently ſolicited Vir 

by — ſend him, as his - 
_ was, the firſt lineament of 
is poem, which he refuſed at firſt, 
but at length complied to recite 3 
whole books to him, the ſecond, 
the fourth, and ſixth. The elogy 
upon Marcus Claudius Marcellus, 


the ſon of Octavia, the emperor's ſiſ- 


ter, who died in the flower of his 
age, is inſerted in the ſixth book 
with ſo much ſkill, and fo admirably 
well turned, that Octavia, when ſhe 
heard it fell into a ſwoon at the 
words Tu Marcellus eris, and was 


brought to herſelf with great diffi- 


culty. When ſhe recovered ſhe or- 
dered the poet 10,000 ſeſterces far 
every line, which, for leſs than 30 
verſes, amounted to 2,100 l. and up- 
wards of our money, He employed 
the reſt of his life in perfecting his 
poem of the Aneid, which he finiſh- 
ed in about 4 yrs. but it never re- 
ceived his laſt hand, being pre- 
vented by death. He propoſed to 
beſtow a retirement of 3 yrs. in po- 
Iiſhing it; after which he intended 
to apply the remainder of his life in 
the ſtudies of philoſophy. He ſet 
out for Greece, and 1n his journey 
he met Auguſtus at Athens, who was 


then returning from the eaſt. This 


determined him to return into Italy 
with the empr. but his curioſity car- 
rying him to Megara, he was there 
ſeized with a languiſhing diſtemper, 
which increafing upon him in his 
ſſage, he arrived at Brunduſium, 
in ſuch an ill ſtate of health, that he 
died gn the 22d of September, a- 
bout the 54th y. of his age. When 
he found his diſtemper increaſed, he 
earneſtly aſked for his manuſcripts, 
in order to commit his A:neid to the 
flames, and becauſe no body was fo 
complaiſant as to bring them, he or- 
gered by his laſt will that they 
ſhould 
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ſhould be burnt as an imperfet 
work. Tucca and Varius repreſent- 
ed to him that Auguſtus would ne- 
ver ſuffer it. Upon this be bequeath- 
ed his writings to them, on condi» 
tion that they ſhould add nothing to 
them, and ſhould, if they found 
any unfiniſhed verſes, leave them in 
the ſame condition: ſo that Auguſ- 
tus was no further the cauſe of the 
preſervation of this poem, than that 
the author deſiſted from his reſoluti- 
tion, being told that this prince 
would not ſuffer the execution of it. 
It redounded greatly, ſays Bayle, to 
the glory of this monarch, that he 
diſcovered himſelf ſeriouſly intereſt- 
ed in it, and that he obliged Varius 
to that punctual performance of the 
condition under which the manu- 
ſcript was left to him. There is an 
epigram extant, compoſed by Apol- 
linaris, a grammarian, upon the or- 
der given S Virgil to burn his - 
zeid. It is but a ſingle diſtitch. 


Infelix alio cecidit prope Pergamon 


igne; 

Et pæne eſt alio Troja cramata 
rogo. 

Troy almoſt periſh'd in a ſecond 
flame. 


His corps, as he requeſted, was tran- 
ſported ro Naples, and there buri- 
ed. Virgil was tall, and of a ſwar- 
thy complexion, of a clowniſh un- 
graceful air, aukward and ungen- 
reel in his deportment; this was 

artly owing to the obſcurity of his 
Firth! and in ſome meaſure to his 
ill ſtate of health, which allowing 
him the uſe of little or no exerciſe, 
robbed him of thoſe graces of body 
that are owing to it. His conſtitu- 
tion was weak, which obliged him 
to eat little, and to drink no wine. 
He was peeviſh in his humour, ſub- 
ject to violent head-aches, and fo 


aſthmatic, that he was forced to fly 


the ſmoke of Rome, and retire to 
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the ſoft air of Naples, where he 
ſpent moſt of the latter part of his 
life. However, he was a man of 
much humanity, gratitude, - and 
d- nature. He was bountiful to 
is parents, and generous to his re- 
lations z and yet died very rich, 
leaving bebind him near 75, ooo l. 
which by his will was one half to 
be diſtributed among his relations, 
and the other to Mecznas, Tucca, 
ang Varius, 24 * conſiderable 
egacy to Auguſtus, that politic pr. 
—— — a * of a 
in every body's. will. He was not 
inſenſible to the on of love, as 
appears by the epiſode of Dido and 
Eneas, where he treats that paſſion 
with more delicacy than Anacreon, and 
with as much ſoftneſs as Ovid. He 
was ſo fond of retirement, that he 
became not only the greateſt poet, 
but the greate ohilolapher, hiſto- 
rian, anti , and ſcholar of his 
age. He had naturally a great he- 
ſitation in his ſpeech, which was the 
reaſon he left the bar, where he ne- 
ver pleaded but once. He is Aid 
to have written his own epitaph : 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, 


tenet nunc 
Parthenope ; cecinit Paſcua, Rura, 
Duces. 


The genuine and undiſputed works 
of this poet are ten. Fclogues, or 
Bucalicks, 4 books of Georgicks, and 
the Aueid, — of 12 books 3. 
this poem is unfinithed, for Sca- 
liger aſſerts, that he intended to have 


added 12 books more in imitation 


of Homer. Virgil has been often 
compared with Homer, and the me- 
rits of theſe poets frequently can- 
vaſſed. No author, or man, ever 
excelled all the world in more than 
one faculty, and as Homer has done 
this in invention, Virgil has in judg- 
ment. Not that we are to think 
Homer wanted judgment, becauſe 
Virgil had it in a more eminent de- 

gree; 
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gree; or, that Virgil wanted in- 
vention, becauſe Homer poſleſ- 
fed a larger ſhare of it. Each of 
theſe great authors had mote of 
both perhaps than any man be- 
ſicles, and are only ſaid to have 
leſs in compariſon with one ano- 
ther. Homer was a greater genius, 
Virgil the better artiſt, In one we 
Þo admire the man, in the other 
the work. Homer hurnes and tran- 
ſports us with a commanding impe- 
tuoſity, Virgil leads us with an at- 
tractive majeſty. Homer ſcatters 
with a generous profuſion, Virpil 
beſtows with a careful magnificence. 
Homer, like the Nile, pours out his 
riches with a ſudden overflow, Vir- 
gil, like a river in its banks, with 
a gentle and conſtant ſtream. 

we behold their battles, methinks 
the two poets reſemble the heroes 
they celebrate, Homer, boundleſs 
— irreſiſtible as Achilles, bears all 
before him, and ſhines more and 
more as the tumult increaſes ; Vir- 
gil calmly daring, like Eneas, 
appears undiſturbed in the midft of 
the aclion, diſpoſes all about him, 
and conquers with tranquillity. 
And when we look upon their ma- 
chines, Homer ſeems like his o]n 
Jupiter in his terrors, ſhaking O- 
Iympus, ſcattering the lightnings, 
and firing the heavens; Virgil, like 
the ſame power in his benevolence, 
counſelling with the gods, laying 
plans for empires, and regularly or- 
dering his whole creation. Dryden 
fpeaks of Virgil as a grave, ſuc- 
ein and majeſtic writer, one who 
weighed not = every thought, but 
every word and ſyllable; who was 
Rill aiming to croud his ſenſe into as 
narrow a compaſs as poſlible he 
could; for which reaſon he is fo ve- 
ry figurative, that he requires (as it 
were) a grammar apart to conſtrue 
kim. His verſe is every where ſound- 
ing the very thing in your ears, 
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whoſe ſenſe it bears; yet the num- 
bers are perpetually varied to in- 
creaſe the delight of the reader, ſo 
that the ſame are never repeat- 
ed twice t er. But though he 
is ſmooth where ſmoothneſs is re- 
quired, yet he is ſo far from affect- 
ing it, that he ſeems rather to diſ- 
dain it; for he frequently makes 
uſe of Synalzpha's, and concludes 
his ſenſe 1n the middle of his verſe, 
He is every where above the con- 
ceits of epigrammatic wit, and groſs 
hyperboles. He maintains majeſty 
in the midſt of plainneſs; he ſhines, 
but glares not, and is ftacely with- 
out ambition, which is the vice of 
Lucan. Martial ſays of him, that 
he could —— excelled Varius in 
tragedy, Horace in Lyric | 
3 but out of — / bis 
friends he attempted neither. Sir 
William Temple ſays, he does not 
wonder that the famous Dr. Harvey, 
when he was reading Virgil, ſhould 
ſometimes throw him nu 
the table, and fay, He had a devil. 
Among the follies of Caligula, we 
may undoubtedly reckon his con- 
tempt and hatred of this poet, 
whoſe writings and effigies he endea- 
voured to remove out of all libra- 
ries ; he had the confidence to ſay, 
that Virgil had neither wit nor 
learning. The emperor Alexander 
Severus judged quite otherwiſe, he 
called him the Plato of the poets, 
and placed his picture with that of 
Cicero, in the temple, in which he 
had placed Achilles, and other great 
men. He was ſo much reſpected 
by the ſenate and people of Rome, 
that when they heard any of his 
verſes in the theatre, every body im- 
mediately ſtood up; and if by 
chance Virgil was preſent, they gave 
him the ſame reſpect as they did to 
Cæſar himſelf. 
USHER (James) archbp. of Ar- 
magh, in Ireland, was deſcended of 
an 
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an ancient family in tha kingdom, 
and was the eldeſt ſon of Mr. Arnold 
Uſher, one 1 the ſix clerks = _ 
cery there, Margaret, daughter 
of Jamny — —— of the 
city of Dublin. He was born in 
that city on January 4, 1580; and 
at eight yrs. of age was ſent to 
a ſchool, which was q_=_ by Mr. 
James Fullerton-and Mr. James Ha- 
milton, two young Scots gentlemen, 
under whom, in 
a great progreſs in learning. The 
college at Dublin being finiſhed in 
1593, he was one of the three firſt 
ſtudents admitted into it, where he 
learned logic and the Ariſtotelian 
philoſophy under Mr. James Hamil- 
ton, who was made profeſſor there. 
His inclination to _ and card- 
playing indeed for ſome time retard- 
ed his {tudies ; but he afterwards re- 
ſumed them with great — ; and, 
in the courſe of them, falling upon 
that paſſage in Cicero, Ne/cire quid 
anieaquam natus Ait acciderit, id eft 
ſemper efſe puerum, i. e. To be 1g- 
„ norant of what was tranſacted be- 
4 fore one was born, is always to be 
*« a child;” and reading Sleidan's 
book De guatuor imperiis, he con- 
trated a prodigious inclination to 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, He began 
therefore about fourteen yrs. of a 

to make extracts from all the hiſto- 
rical books which he could meet 
with, digeſting them into a chronolo- 
gical order, in order to fix the facts 
more ſtrongly in his memory. But 
the ſtudy of hiſtory did not make 
him neglect that of religion; for 
after he had taken the degree of 
bachelor of arts, which was at 17 
yrs. of age, he applied himſelf to 
the reading of the controverſial wri- 
tings on that ſubject. Stapleton's 
Fortre/s of Faith engaged him in a 
reſolution of reading over the fa- 
thers, in order to examine, - whether 
that writer had quoted them faith- 
fully, He — upon this deſign 


ve yrs. he made 
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when he was 20 yrs. old, and con- 
tinued that courſe without interrup- 
tion for 18 yrs. obliging himſelf to 
perform every day a certain taſk of 
reading, which he impoſed on him- 
ſelf. His father having intended 
him for the law, for which he had 
no reliſh, determined to fend him 
to England, in order that he might 
ſtudy it there; but he dying in 
1598, our author was at liberty to 
purſue his own inclination, and ac- 
cordingly devoted himſelf to the 
profeſhon of divinity, and was ad- 
mitted ſellow of the college, refign- 
ing-up to his younger brother the 
patrimony, which he had received 
trom his father, and reſerving to 
himſelf only enough to afford him a 
competent maintenance in the col- 


lege, and to purchaſe books. In 


1599 he managed a diſputation with 
enry Fitz-Symonds, an Iriſh je- 
ſuit; ard the next y. took the de- 
gree of maſter 'of arts, and was 
choſen chatechiſt-readzr in the col- 
lege. In 1601 he was ordained 
deacon and prieſt by his uncle Henry 
Uſher, abp. of Armagh ; and ſoon 
after was appointed to preach con- 
ſtantly before the ſtate at Chriſt- 
church in Dublin on Sunday in the 
afternoon, In 1603 he went over 
to England with Dr. Luke Challo- 
ner, in order to purchaſe books for 
the library at Dublin. Three yrs. 
after he took another voyage to 
England, to furniſh himſelf with 
ſuch books and manuſcripts, as he 
wanted in the ſtudy of the Engliſh 
hiſtory. In 1607 he took the. de- 
ree of bachelor of divinity, and 
oon after was made chancellor of 
the cathedral of St. Patrick's by Dr. 
Adam Loftus, archbp. of Dublin. 
and the ſame y. choſen profeſſor of 
divinity, which function be diſ- 
charged with great ſucceſs for 13 or 
14 yrs. In 1609 he made a third 
voyage to England, and became 
acquainted with molt of the eminent 
men 
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men of learning there; and after 
this conſtantly came over to Eng- 
land once in three yrs. 2 


one month of ſummer at Oxford, 


another at Cambridge, and the reſt 
of his time at London. In 1610 he 
was unanimouſly ele&ed provoſt of 
Dublin college, but refuſed the poſt, 
being apprehenſive, that it might 
prove an hindrance to his ſtudies, 
aud the journies which he was 
obliged to make on account of 
them. In 1612 he touk the degree 
of doctor of divinity ; and the next 
y. being at London, publiſhed has 
t.eatije De £ccleparum Chriftiana- 
rum ſuccefſione  flatu. Upon his 


return to Ireland he married Ph@be, 


only daughter of Dr, Luke Challo- 
ner. In 1620 he was promoted to 
the biſhopric of Meath, and upon 
the death of his uncle, in January 
2624-5, tranſlated to the archbi- 
Mopric of Armagh; in the admini- 
ſtration of which ſee he acted in the 
moſt exemplary manner, and with the 
reſt of the biſhops vigorouſly oppoſed 
the deſign of granting a ſuller talera- 
tion to the papiſts of Ireland. But 
theſe cares did not hinder him from 
proſecutin his ſtudies, and publiſh- 
eng ſeveral valuable works, and pro- 
curing a great number of manu- 
ſcripts from the eaſt and other parts. 
In 1640 he came over to England, 
where, in the beginning of the long 
parliament, he uſed his utmoſt et- 
forts to compoſe the differences both 
in church and ſtate. And having 
been plundered in the Iriſh rebel- 
lion, which breke out on October 3, 
2641, of his whole ſubſtance, ex- 
cept his library and ſome furniture 
in his houſe at Drogheda, he was 
allowed by the k. to hold in com- 
mendam the biſhopric of Carliſle ; 
the revenues of which were ex- 
tremely leſiened by the Scots and 
Engliſh armies quartcring upon it. 
But when all the lands belonging 
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to the biſhoprics in England were 
ſeized by the parliament, they 
voted him a penſion of 400 l. a y. 
though he never received it above 
once or twice. In this ſituation he 
was invited into France by cardinal 
Richelieu, with a promiſe of the 
free exerciſe of his religion, and 
a conſiderable penſion; and like- 
wiſe by the ſtates of Holland, who 
offered him the place of honorary 
profeſſor at Leyden. He removed 
to Oxford not long before the k, 
came thither; and in 1643 was no- 
minated one of the aſſembly of di- 
vines at Weſtminſter, but refuſed to 
ſit among them; which, together 
with ſome of his ſermons at Oxford. 
giving offence to the parliament, 
they ordered his ſtudy of books (of 
conſiderable value) to be ſeized, 


His majeſty's affairs declining, and 


Oxford being -threatened with | a 
ſiege, he left that city, and retired 
to Caerdiff in Wales, to the houſe of 
Sir Timothy Tyrrell, who had mar- 
ried bis only daughter, and who was 
the governor and general of the 
ordnance, Having continued fix 
months in the quiet proſecution of his 
ſtudies, he went thence to the caſtle of 
St. Donate's, whither he was invited 
by the lady dowager Stradling ; but 
in his journey thither, was extreme- 
ly ill treated by the people in 
the mountains, who took away his 
books and papers, moſt of which 
he recovered, At St. Donate's he 
had the ſatisfaction of finding an 
excellent library; but a fit of ſick- 
neſs, which ſeized him a month af- 
ter his arrival there, prevented him 
from making all che advantage of it, 
which he deſired. When he had 
recovered his health, he was invited 
by the counteſs of Peterborough to 
her houſe at London, whither he 
went in June 1646; and in the be- 
ginning of the y. following was 
choten preacher of Lincoln's- inn. 


During 


Pr 
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During the treaty of the Ifle of 
Wight in 1648, he was ſent for by 
the k. who conſulted him about the 
government of © the church, and 
whoſe death, not long after, ſtruck 
him with inex 


ot long before his death he was 
entertained with great civility by 


the protector Cromwell, who paid 


ſo juſt a compliment to his uncom- 
mon merit, as to requeſt the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing him. He died on 
March 21, 1655-6, at the counteſs 
of Peterborough's houſe at bolt arm 
aged 75 yrs, and was interred, by 
Cromwell's order, with great mag- 
nificence in Weſtminſter-abbey. Be- 


kdes the excellent writings publiſhed” 
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ALLER (Edmund) , <q; 

was deſcended of a family 

of his name in Buckinghamſhire, a 
2 branch of the Wallers of 
ent. He was born March 3, 1005s 
at Coleſhill, which gives Warwick- 
ſhire the honour of his birth. His 
father dying when he was very 
young, the care of his education 


fell to his mother, who ſent ham to 
Eton-ſchool. After he had acquired 


grammar learning, he was removed 


to King's-college, Cambridge: at 
16 or 17 yrs. of age he was choſen 
into the laſt parliament of k. James 
I. and . as burgeſs for Agmon- 
deſham. In 1623, when prince 
Charles nearly eſcaped being caſt 
away in the road of St. Andre, com- 
ing from Spain, Mr. Waller wrote 
a poem on that occaſion, at an age 
when, generally ſpeaking, perſons 
of the acuteſt parts juſt begin to 


üble horror. In 

1650 he publiſhed the firſt part of 

his admirable work of the Annals fan 

of the Old Teſtament, the ſecond 

art of which _ in 1654. 
1s 
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by dimſelf, he” leſt ſeveral others, 
which were printed after his death, 
and ſome which ſtill continue in 
manuſcript.” He was tall and well-' 
ſhaped, and walked —_— to the 
laſt, His hair was naturally brown,” 
when — and his complexion 

ine. His countenance expreſ-- 
ſed both - gravity and good nature. 
He was eaſy, affable, and chearfut 
in converſation; and extremely cha- 
ritable. He had a vaſt” correſpon- 
_ with the _ learned men of 
all Europe, who unanimouſly ac- 
knowledged him to be one of the 
moſt accurate and univerſal ſcholars 
of that or any other age. Norwete 
his piety and other virtues leſs con- 
ſpicuous, than the extent of his 
knowledge, his great ſagacity, and 
the ſolidity of his judgment. 
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ſhew themſelyes, and at a time when 
the Engliſh poetry had ſcarce any 

race in it. the y. 1628 he ad- 
dreſſed a poem to his majeſty, on 
his hearing the news of the duke of 
Buckingham's death, which, with 
the former, procured him general 
admiration : harmony of numbers 
being at that time ſo great a novel- 
ty, and Mr. Waller having, at once, 
ſo poliſhed and refined a verſification, 
it 15 no wonder that he enjoyed the 
felicity of an univerſal applauſe. 
Theſe poems recommended him to 
court-favour, and rendered him 
dear to perſons of the beſt taſte and 
diſtinction that then flouriſhed. A 


writer of his life obſerves, as a proof” 


of his being much careſſed by the 
ople of the firſt reputation, that 
5 was one of the famous club, of 
which the great lord Falkland, Sir 
Francis Wainman, Mr, Chilling- 
worth, 
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worth, Mr. Godolphin, and other 
eminent men, -were members, A 
circumſtance related of this club, is 
pretty remarkable: one evening, 


when they were convened, a great 
noiſe was heard in the ſtreet, which 


not alittle alarmed them, and upon. 


mquiring the cauſe, they were told, 
that a fon of Ben Johnſon's was ar- 
reſted. This club was too gene- 
rous to ſuffer the child of one, who 
was the 'genuine- ſon of Apollo, to 
be carried to a gaol, perhaps for a 
wifle : they ſent for him, but in 
— of being Ben Johnſon's ſon, 

proved to be Mr. George Mor- 
ley, afterwards bp. of Wincheſter. 
Mr. Waller liked him ſo well, that 
he paid the debt, which was no leſs 
than 1001]. on condition that he 
would live with him at Beconsfield, 
which he did 8 or 10 yrs. together, 
and from him Mr. Waller uſed to 
fay, that he learned a tafte of the 
ancient poets, and got what he had 
of their manner, It is uncertain at 
what time our author was married; 
but it is ſuppoſed, that his firlt wife 
Anne, daughter and heireſs of Edw. 
Banks, eſq; was dead before he fell 
in love with lady Dorothy Sidney, 
daughter to the e. of Leiceſter, whom 
he celebrates under the name of Sa- 
chariſſa. Mr. Waller's paſſion for 
this lady has been the ſubject of 
much converſation; his verſes ad- 
dreſſed to her have been renowned 
for their delicacy, and Sachariſſa 
has been propoſed, as a model to 
ſucceeding poets, in the celebration 
of their miſtreſſes. One cannot 
help wiſhing, that the poet had been 
as fucceſsful in his addreſſes to her, 
as he has been in his love-ſtrains, 
which are certainly the ſweeteſt in 
the world, Upon the marriage of 
that lady to lord Spenſer, after- 
wards e. of Sundcrland, which was 
ſolemnized July 11, 1639, Mr. 
Waller wrote a letter to lady Lucy 


Sidney, ker ſiſter, fall of gallantry, 
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and e tly turned. He lived to 
converſe with lady Sunderland, when 


ſhe was very old ; and in a conver. 
ſation with Mr. Waller and ſome 
other company, at lady Wharton's, 
ſhe aſked 1n rai „ When, Mr. 
Waller, will you write ſuch fine 
* verſes upon me again? Oh, ma- 
dam,“ ſaid he, when your lady- 
© ſhip is as young again.” In the 
. 1640 Mr. Waller was returned 
urgeſs for Agmondeſham, in which 
parhament he oppoſed the court- 
meaſures. His love to poetry, and 
his indolence, laid him open to the 
inſinuations of others, and 
prevented his fixing ſo reſolutely to 
any one party, as to make him a 
favourite with either. As Mr. Wal- 
ler did not come up to the heights 
of thoſe who were for unlimited 
monarchy, ſo he did not go the 
4 of ſuch as would have ſunk 
the kingdom into a commonwealth ; 
but had ſo much credit at court, that 


in this parliament the k. particularly 


ſent to him, to ſecond his demand 
of ſome ſubſidies to pay the army ; 
and Sir Henry Vane objeCting againſt 
firſt voting a ſupply, — e k. 
would not accept it, unleſs it came 
to his proportion ; Mr. Waller ſpoke 
earneſtly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, 
comptroller of the houſhold, to ſave 
his maſter from the effects of ſo bad 
a falſity; for, ſays he, I am but a 
country gentleman, and cannot pre- 
tend to know the king's mind: but 
Sir Thomas durſt not contradi the 
ſecretary ; and his ſon, the e. of St. 
Alban's, afterwards told Mr. Wal- 
ler, that his father's cowardice ruin- 
ed the k. In the latter end of the 
y. 1642 he was one of the commiſ- 
ſioners appointed by the parliament, 
to preſent their propoſitions for peace- 
to his majeſty at Oxford. Mr. Whate- 
locke, in his memorials, tells us, 
that when Mr. Waller kiſſed his ma- 
jeſty's hand in the garden at Chriſt- 
chuich, his majeſty ſaid to him, 

* Though 


id 
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© Though you are laſt, you are not 
the worſt, nor the leaſt in our fa- 
« your.” The diſcovery of a plot, 
continues Mr. Whitelocke, then 
in hand in London, to the 


0 parliament, wherein Mr. \ aller 


was engaged, with Chaloner, Tom- 
«© kins, and others, which was then 
in agitation, did manifeſt the king's 
© courtſhip of Mr. Waller to be 

* that ſervice.” In the beginning of 
the y. 1643 our poet was deeply en- 
gaged in the deſign for reducing the 
city of London, and the Tower, for 
the ſervice of his majeſty, Which 
being diſcovered, he was impriſon- 
ed, and fined 10,0001. As this 
was one of the moſt memorable cir- 
cumſtances in the life of Waller, we 
ſhall not paſs it lightly over, but 
vive a ſhort detail of the riſe, pro- 
greſs, and diſcovery of this plot, 
which iſſued not much in favour of 
Mr. Waller's reputation. Mr.Tom- 
kins had married Mr. Waller's ſiſter, 
and was clerk of the queen's coun- 
cil, and of very good fame for honeſty 
and ability ; greatintereſtand reputa- 


tion in the city, and converſed much they 


with thoſe who diſliked the proceed- 
ings of the parliament, from whom 
he learned the diſpoſitions of the citi- 
zens on all accidents, which he free- 
ly communicated to his brother Wal- 
ler, as the latter imparted to him 
whatever obſervations he made from 
thoſe with whom he converſed. Mr. 
Waller told him, that many lords 
and commons were for a peace. Mr. 
Tomkins made the ſame relation 
with reſpect to the moſt ſubſtantial 
men of —— which Mr. Waller 
teported to the well affected mem- 
bers of both houſes; and Mr. Tom- 
kins to the well affected citizens ; 
whence they came to a concluſion, 
that if they heartily united in the 
mutual aſſiſtance of one another, 
they ſhould be able to prevent thoſe 
tumults which ſeemed to countenance 


the diſtractions, and both parties 


r 
would be excited to moderation. 
The lord Conway at that time com- 
ing from Ireland incenſed againſt 


the Scotch, diſcontented with. the 


lament here, and finding Wal- 

in good eſteem with the earl of 
Northumberland, and in great friend - 
ſhip wich the e. of Portland, en- 
tered in the ſame familiarity ; and 
being a ſoldier, in the diſcourſes 
they had, he inſinuated, it was con- 
venient to inquire into the numbers 


of the well in the city, that 
might know whom they had to 


to. Mr. Waller telling Mr. 
Tomkins this, the latter imparted 
it to his 2 there; and it 
was agreed, ome truſty perſons, 
in every ward and pariſh about 
Ker ag —* — — of all 
itants, » 
their ſeveral affeQions, — * 
ſtrength of that party which oppoſed 
an accommodation, and that which 
was for it. Lord Clarendon de- 
clares, that he believes this deſign 
was to ſuch a combination 
among the well- affected parties, that 
would refuſe to conform to 
thoſe ordinances of the 2oth part, 
and other taxes for the ſupport of 
the war ; and thereby, or by joint 
petitioning for peace, and diſcoun- 
tenancing the other who petitioned 
inſt it, to prevail with the par- 
hament to incline to a determination 
of the war. But it unluckil 
pened, that while this combination 
was on foot, Sir Nicholas Criſp pro- 
cured a commiſſion of array to be 
ſent from Oxford to London, which 
was carried by the lady Aubigny, 
and delivered, to a gentleman em- 
— by Sir Nicholas to take it of 
and this being diſcovered at 
the ſame time with Mr. Waller's 
lot, the two conſpiracies were 
tended into one; though the e. of 
Clarendon was ſatis that 


were two diſtint deſigns. The 


houſes were, or ſeemed to be, to 
alarmed | 
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alarmed with the diſcovery of the 
—— ſix days after they took a 

red vow and covenant, which 
was alſb taken by the city and army, 
denouncing war againſt the k. more 


directly than they had done before. 
The e. of Portland and lord Con- 
way were impriſoned on Mr. Wal- 
ler's accuſation, and often confront- 
ed with him before the committee, 
where, they as peremptorily deny- 
ing as he charging them, and there 
being no other witneſs but him 
againſt them, they were kept a while 
in reſtraint, and then bailed. Af- 
ter this ſtorm had ſubſided, Mr. 
Waller travelled into France, where 
he continued ſeveral yrs. He took 
over his lady's jewels to ſapport 
him, and lived very hoſpitably at 
Paris, and except that of lord Jer- 
myn, afterwards e. of St. Alban's, 
who was the q. of England's prime 
miniſter when ſhe kept her court 
there, there was no Engliſh table 
but Mr. Waller's; which was fo 
coſtly to him, that he uſed to ſay, 
© he was at laſt come to the rump 
jewel.“ Upon his return to Eng- 
land, ſuch was the unſteadineſs of 
his temper, he ſided with thoſe in 
power, particularly the lord protec- 
tor, with whom he lived in great 
intimacy as a companion, though 
he ſeems not to have acted for him. 
He often declared, that he found 
Cromwell very well acquainted with 
the Greek and Roman ſtory; and 
ne frequently took notice, that in 
the midſt of their diſcourſe, a ſer- 
vant has come to tell him, that ſuch 
and ſuch attended; upon which 
Cromwell would rife and ſtop them, 
talking at the door, where Mr. Wal- 
ler could over-hear him fay, The 
Lord will reveal, the Lord will 
* help,* and ſeveral ſuch expreſſions; 
which, when he returned to Mr. 
Waller, he excuſed, ſaying, Cou- 
4 fn Waller, I muſt talk to theſe 
men after their own Way.“ In 
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7654 he wrote a panegyrie on Gli- 
ver Cromwell, as he did a poem on 
his-death in 1658. At the reſtora- 
tion he was treated with great civi- 
lity by le. Charles II. who always 
made him one of his party in his 
diverſions at the d. of Bucking- 
ham's, and other places, and gave 
him a grant of the provoſtſhip of 
Bton- eollege; — than nt 
proved of no effect. He ſat in ſe- 
veral parliaments after the reſtora- 
tion, and wrote a yric upon 
his majeſty's e — 
ever, was thought to fall much 
ſhort of that which he before had 
wrote on Cromwell. The k. one 
day aſked him in raillery, How is 
it, Waller, that you wrote a bet- 
© ter encomium on Cromwell than 
on me?” + © May it pleaſe your 
* majeſty,” anſwered the bard, with 
the moit admirable fineſſe, 
generally ſucceed beſt in fiction.“ 
r. Waller continued in the full 
vigour of his genius to the end of 
his life; his natural vivacity bore 
up againſt his years, and made his 
company agreeable to the laſt z. 
which appears from the following 
little ſtory, K. James II. having 
ordered the e. of Sunderland to de- 
ſire Mr. Waller to attend him one 
afternoon; when he came, the k. 
carried him into his cloſet, and 
there aſked him, How he liked ſuch 
a picture? Sir, ſays Mr. Waller, 
a my eyes are dim, and I know not 
© w of it ist!“ The k. anſwered; 
It is the princeſs of Orange; 
* then, ſays Mr. Waller, ſhe is like 
©the greateſt woman in the world.” 
© Whom do you call fo, faid the k.! 
* Q. Elizabeth, ſaid he.“ I won- 
der, Mr. Waller, replied the k. 
* you ſhould think ſo; but I muſt 
* confeſs, ſhe had a wiſe council 
© and fir, ſaid Mr. Waller, Did you 
ever know a fool chooſe a wiſe 
* one? Mr. Waller died of a 
dropſy, October 21, 1687. Find- 
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Birch, to defire all his children to 


join with him, and give him the ſa- 


crament. He at the ſame time pro- 
feſſed himſelf à believer in revealed 
religion with great earneſtneſs, tell - 
ing them, that he remembered when 
the d. of Buckingham, once talked 

rofanely before k. Charles, he told 
bio, * My lord, I am a great deal 
older than your grace, and I be- 
* lieve I have heard more argum- 
© ments for atheiſm, than ever your 
grace did; but I have lived long 
enough to ſee, there was nothing in 
them, and ſo I hope will your grace.” 
It is ſaid, that had Mr. Waller lived 
longer, he would have inclined to 
the revolution, which by the vio- 
tent meaſures of James II. he could 
foreſee would happen. He was in- 
terred in the church-yard of Bea- 
consfield, where a monument is e- 
reed to his memory, the inſeri 
tions on it were written by Mr. 
Thomas Rymer. He left ſeveral 
children behind him : he bequeathed 
his eſtate to his ſecond ſon Ed- 
mund; his eldeſt, Benjamin, being 
ſo far from inheriting his father's 
wit, that he had not a common 
portion, Edmund, the ſecond ſon, 
uſed to be choſen member of parlia- 
ment for Agmondeſham, and in the 
latter part of his life he turned 
quaker. William, the third ſon, 
was a merchant in London, and 
Stephen, the fourth, a civilian. Of 
the daughters, Mary was married to 
Dr. Peter Birch, prebendary of 
Weſtminſter ; another to Mr. Har- 
vey of Suffolk; another to Mr. Tip: 
ping of Oxfordſhire. Theſe are the 
moſt material circumſtances in the 
life of Mr. Waller, a man whoſe 
wit and parts drew the admiration 
of the world upon him when he 
was living, and fecured him the 
applauſe of poſterity. As a ſtateſ- 
Vor, UML 
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man, lord Clarendon is of opinion, 
he wanted ſteadineſs, and even inſi - 
nuates, that he was deficient in point 
of honour; the earl at leaſt con- 
ſtrues his timidity; and apparent 
cowardice, in a way not very ad- 
vantageons to him. Mr. Waller 
altered the Maid's tragedy from 
Fletcher, and tranſlated the firſt a& 
of the tragedy of P from the 
French of Corneille. x 
rine Philips; in aletter to Sir Charles © 
Cotterell; aſcribes the tranſlation of 
the firſt act to our author; and ob- 
ſerves, that Sir Edward Filmer did 
one, Sir Charles Sidley another, 
lord Buckhurſt another; but who 
the fifth, ſays ſhe, I cannot learn. 
The beſt edition of our author's 
works is that publiſhed by Mr. Fen- 
ton, London, 1730, containing 
poems, fpeeches, letters, &c. In 
this edition is added, the preface to 
the firft edition of Mr, Waller's 
$ after the reſtoration, printed 

m the year 1664. 
WALSINGHAM (Sir Francis) 
ſecretary of ſtate in the reign of q. 
Elizabeth, was deſcended of an an- 
cient and good family, and educat- 
ed in the univerſity of Cambridge; 
whence he travelled into foreign 
countries; whither he retired like- 
wiſe during the reign of q. Mary, 
on accvunt of religion. In the y. 
1570, he was ſent ambaſſador to 
France; where he ſerved q. Eliza- 
beth with great fidelity and addreſs ; 
but by his vaſt expences in procur- 
ing intelligence in that critical pe- 
riod, involved himſelf ſo deeply in 
debt, that he was obliged to folicit 
for leave to return home; which he 
at laſt obtained in April 1572, His 
eminent abilities raiſed him to the 
ſt of ſecretary of ſtate in January 
ollowing. In 1581 he was again 
ſent ambaſſador into France ; and in 
1583 into Scotland, in order to ad- 
viſe k. James VI. not to ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be miſled by evil counſellors, 
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to the prejudice of both kingdoms ; 
and was received by that k. with re- 
ſpe&, though eſteemed by his ma- 
jeſty no real friend either to himſelfor 
his mother Mary q. of Scots. In 1586 
he founded a divinity-lefture in the 
univerſity of Oxford; the reader of 
which was to diſcourſe on the funda- 
mentals of religion and the holy 
ſcriptures, by way of common place, 
that the controverſies ariſing thence 
might be more particularly Tiſculled. 
The ſame y. by his peculiar ſagacity 
and management, he unravelled the 
whole plot of Babington, and others, 
againſt the life of the q. Soon after 
this he was appointed one of the 


commiſſioners for the trial of the q. 


of Scots, having before oppoſed the 
advice of the earl of Leiceſter, who 
was inclined to diſpatch her by poi- 
fon, and had privately ſent a court- 
divine to ſecretary Walüngham, to 
ſuade him to conſent : but the 
tter perſiſted in his opinion, that 
fach a method of proceeding was not 
only unjuſt, but likewiſe dangerous 
iT diſhonourable to their royal 
miſtreſs, However, after the q. of 
Scots was condemned, and the war- 
rant ſigned, on the firſt of Febru 
1586-7, forher execution, he, wi 
Daviſon, the other ſecretary of ſtate, 
was ordered by queen Elizabeth, to 
write to fir Amias Powlet and fir 
Prue Drury, in whoſe cuſtody q. 
Mary was, to make her ſecretly a- 
way; but theſe two genticmen 
thought proper to decline ſo odious 
an office. In 1587, the k. of Spain 
having made vaſt preparations, 
which ſurprized and kept all Europe 
in ſuſpence, not knowing on what 
nation the ſtorm would break, Walſ- 
ingham employed his utmoſt endea- 
vours for the diſcovery of this im- 
portant ſecret ; and accordingly pro- 
cured intelligence from Madrid, that 
the k. had inſormed his council 
of his having diſpatched an expreſs 
to Rome, with a letter written with 
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his own hand to the pope, acquaint- 
ing him with the ire den nf his 
preparations, and begging his bleſ- 
ſing upon it; which for ſome rea- 
ſons he could not diſcloſe to them 
till the return of the courier. The 
ſecret being thus lodged with the 
pope, Walfingham, by the means of 
a Venetian prieſt, retained at Rome 
as a ſpy, got a copy of the original 
letter, which was ſtollen out of the 
pope's cabinet by a gentleman of 
the-bed-chamber, who took the key 
out of the pope's pocket, while he 
ſlept. After this, by his dexter- 
ous management, he cauſed the Spa- 
niards bills to be proteſted at Ge- 
noa, which ſhould have ſupplied 

them with money for their extraor- 
dinary preparations; and by this 
means he happily retarded this for- 
midable invaſion for a whole year. 
However, after all his eminent ſer- 
vices to his country, this great man 
gave a remarkable proof at his death, 
which happened April 6, 1590, how 
far he preferred the public to his 
own intereſt; for though, beſides 
his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, he was 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſ- 
ter and of the garter, yet he died fo 
poor, that his friends were obliged 
to bury him by night in St. Paul's 
church, leſt his body ſhould be ar- 
reſted for debt. He left only one 
daughter, famous for having 3 huſ- 
bands of the greateſt diſtinction; 
firſt, Sir Philip Sidney; ſecondly, 


Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex; and 


laſtly, Richard Bourk, earl of Clan- 
rickard, and afterwards earl of St. 
Albans. He was at firſt a favourer 
of the puritan party, to whom he 
offered in 1583, in the queen's 
name, that provided they would. 
conform in other points, the three 
ceremonies of kneeling at the com- 
munion, wearing the ſurplice, and 
the croſs in baptiſm, ſhould be ex- 
3 out of the common- prayer. 

ut they replying to theſe __ 
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ſions in the language of Moſes, that 
„ they would not leave ſo much as 
« a hoof behind,” meaning, that 
they would have the church-hturgy 
wholly laid afide, and not be oblig- 
ed to the performance of any office 
in it; ſo unexpected an anſwer loſt 
them in a great meaſure Walſing- 
ham's affection. He was undoubt- 
edly one of the molt refined politi- 
cians, and moſt penetrating ſtateſ- 
men, that ever any age produced. 
He had an admirable talent both 1n 
diſcovering and managing the ſecret 
receſſes of human nature: he had his 
ſpies in moſt courts in Chriſtendom, 
and allowed them a liberal mainte- 
nance; for his grand maxim was, 
that * knowledge is never too dear.” 
He ſpent his whole time and facul- 
ties in the ſervice of the q. and her 
kingdoms ; on which account, her 
majeſty was heard to ſay, that .in 
« diligence and ſagacity he exceed- 
« ed her expectation.” He 1s 
thought to have had a principal hand 
in laying the foundation of the wars 
in France and Flanders ; and 1s faid, 
upon his return from his embaſlay 
in France, when the q. expreſſed her 
apprehenſion of the Spaniſh deſigns 
againſt that kingdom, to have an- 
ſwered, Madam, be content, and 
« fear not. The Spaniard hath a 
e great appetite, and an excellent 
5 bi eftion. But I have fitted him 
*« with a bone for theſe 20 yrs. that 
your majeſty ſhall have no cauſe 
„ to dread him, provided, that if 
ce the fire chance to ſlack, which I 
© have kindled, you will be ruled 
by me, and caſt in ſome of your 
„fuel, which will revive the 
flame.“ He would cheriſh a plot 
ſome yrs. together, admitting the 
conſpirators to his own, and even 
the queen's preſence, very familiar- 
ly ; but took care to have them care- 

ully watched. His ſpies conſtantly 
attended on particular men for three 
yrs. together ; and left they ſhould 
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not keep the ſecret, he diſpatched- 
them into foreign parts, taking in 
new ones in their room. His traĩn- 
ing of Parry, who defigned the 
murder of the q. the admitting of. 
him, under the pretence of diſco» 
vering the plot, to her majeſty's. 
preſence; and then letting him go 
where he would, only on the ſecu- 
rity of a centinel ſet over him; was 
an inſtance of reach and hazard be- 
yond common apprehenſion. The 
q. of Scots letters were all carried to 
him by her own ſervant, whom ſhe- 
truſted, and were decyphered for 
him by one Philips, — ſealed up 
a y one Gregory; ſo that nei- 

er that q. nor any of her corre- 
2 ever perceived, either the 
eals defaced, or letters delayed. 
Video & taceo, was his ſaying, be- 
fore it was his miſtreſs's motto. 
He could as well fit the humour of 


k. James/ of Scotland with paſlages ' 


out of Xenophon, Thucydides, Plu- 
tarch, or Tacitus, as he could that 
of Henry k. of France with Rabe- 
lais's conceits, or the Hollander. 
with mechanic diſcourſes. He ſerv- 
ed himſelf of the court faction as the 
q- did, neither advancing the one, 
nor depreſſing the other. fie was fa- 
miliar with Cecil, allied to Leiceſter, 
and an oracle to Radcliffe earl of 
Suſſex. His converſation was inſi- 
nuating and yet reſerved. He ſaw 
every man, and none ſaw him, 


His ſpirit, ſays Mr. Lloyd, was 


« as public as his parts; yet as de- 
© bonnaire as he was 2 — and 
* as obliging to the — but pre- 
dominant parts of the world, as 
he was ſerviceable to the more ſe- 
« vere; and no lefs dexterous to 
« work on humours, than to con- 
« vince reaſon. He would ſay, he 
« muſt obſerve the joints and flex- 
© ures of affairs; and ſo could do 
more with aſtory, than others could 
« with an barangue. He always 
* ſurprized buſmeſs, and preferred 
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« motions in the heat of other di- 
cc verſions; and if he muſt debate 
cc jt, he would hear all, and with 
« the advantage of foregoin 
« ſpeeches, that either — — 
« or confirmed his reſolutions, he 
« carried all before him, in conclu- 
« ſion, without reply. To him 
« men's faces ſpake as much as 
« their tongues, and their counte- 
« nances were indexes of their 
« hearts, He would fo beſet men 
** with queſtions, and draw them 
© on, that they difcovered them- 
6“ ſelves, whether they anſwered or 
& were ſilent, He maintained 53 
« agents and 28 ſpies in foreign 
« courts; and for 2 piſtoles an or- 
« der had all the private papers in 
« Europe. Few letters eſcaped his 
ce hands; and he could read their 
« contents, without touching the 
e ſeals. Religion was the intereſt 
« of his country, in his judgment, 
„ and of his ſoul; therefore, he 
« maintained it as ſincerely as he 
« lived it. It had his head, his 
«© purſe, and his heart. Fe laid 
te the great foundation of the pro- 
« teſtant conſtitution as to its po- 
& licy, and the main plot againſt 
« the popiſh as to its ruin.“ 
WaRHAM (William) abp. of 
Canterbury, and lord yh chancel- 
lor of England, was deſcended of a 
good family in Hampſhire, and born 


at Okely in that county. He was. 


firſt educated in Wincheſter {choo], 
and afterwards removed to New 
College in Oxford; where he was 
admitted fellow in 1475. and com- 
menced doctor of laws. In 1488 
he left the college, and about that 
time became an advocate in the 
court of Arches, and ſoon after 
principal or chief moderator of the 
civil law ſchool, then ſituated in St. 
Edward's pariſh in Oxford. In 
1493 he was ſent by k. Henry VII. 
in conjunction with Sir Edward 
Poynings, on an embaiſey to Phi- 


"> - 
lip, duke of Burgundy, to ads 
him to deliver up Perkin Warbeck, 
who had aſſumed the title of Rich- 
ard, fon of Richard d. of Yorke, 2d 
ſon of k. Edward IV. repreſenting, 
that he had eſcaped the cruelty of 
his uncle k. Richard III. and was 
ſupported in this impoſture by Mar- 
garet, ducheſs dowager of Burgun- 
y, ſiſter of Edward IV. as ſhe had 
before given encouragement to Lam- 
bert Simnel, the pretended earl of 
Warwick, out of the implacable 
hatred, which ſhe had conceived a- 
gainſt Henry VII. Upon this re- 
monſtrance the ambaſſadors were af. 
ſured by the duke's council, (himſelf 
being then in his minority) that no 
manner of aſſiſtance ſhould be given 
by that court to Warbeck; and in 
the management of this whole ne- 
gociation, Dr. Warham behaved ſo 
much to the king's ſatisfaMion, that 
on November 2, the ſame yr. he 
was collated to the chantorſhip of 
the cathedral of Wells, and Febru- 
ws 13 following, appointed maſter 
of the Rolls. But this was only a 
ſtep to greater honours ; for on Au- 
guſt 11, 1502, he was made keeper' 
of the great ſcal of England; on Ja- 
nuary 1 following, lord high chan- 
cellor; in the beginning of the yr. 
1503 advanced to the ho of Lon- 
dun; and in March 1503-4 tranſ- 
lated to that of Canterbury, in 
which he was inſtalled with great 
ſolemnity, Edward d. of Bucking- 
ham offæiating as ſteward on that 
occafon. He was likewiſe, on 
May 28, r506, unanimouſly ele&- 
ed chancellor of the univerſity of 
Oxford, to which he was always a 
ſirm friend. During the reign of k. 
H. VII. he was in the higheſt de- 
gree of favour with that pr. but af- 
ter the acceſion of Henry VIII. ta 
the crown, cardinal Wolſey, who 
was then only almoner to the king, 
and dean of Lincoln, ingratiated 


himſelf in ſuch a manner with his 


ma- 
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majeſty, that he abſolutely 9 — 
ed the abp. who Arn ecem- 
ber 23, 15 15, reſigne e t 
ſeal; hich — — — — ps 
Wolſey. The haughtineſs of this 
new Cw who was now ad- 
yanced to the fee of York, ſoon put 
our prelate to the utmoſt difficulties 
of ſupporting the dignity of his own 
ſation ; for as Wolley ſeized all oc- 
caſions of mortifying him, he refuſ- 
ed an eſtabliſhed mark of the ho- 
mage due to the archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury from that of York, 
which was, that the croſs of the 
latter ſhould not be advanced in the 
ſame province, or in the ſame place, 
with the croſs of Canterbury. Yet 
Wolſey, in defiance of this ancient 
cuſtom, had ordered his croſs to be 
advanced and carried before himſelf, 
not only within the precinQs of the 
archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, but 
even in his preſence. Upon which 
that primate expoſtulating with him 
concerning the indignity, which he 
apprehended done to himſelf, Wol- 
ſey projected how be might for the 
future have a right to do it, without 
incurring any imputation of acting 
contrary to rule. And though his 
being cardinal did not exempt him 
from that ſubmiſſion, on which the 
archbiſhoprick of Canterbury of 
right inſiſted ; yet he was ſenſible, 
that if he could once be inveſted 
with the character of legate a latere, 
it would put the matter out of dif- 
pute, and even render him that pri- 
mate's ſuperiors which therefore he 
ſolicited, and ſhortly after obtained. 
Under this commiſſion he ſet up a 
new court, called curia legatina; 
by means of which he drew all 
manner of juriſdiction thronghout 
England into his own hands, and 
appointed officials, regiſters, &c. in 
every dioceſe, who took up all 
cauſes, and obliged the other of- 
ficers, to whom the juriſdiction real- 
ly belonged, to fit ſtill without re- 
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d or profit. He had, in particu- 
- erected a court at Whitehall for 
matters teſtamen ; which was 
thought a conſiderable infringment 
upon the rights of the abp. of Can- 
terbury, in whoſe court it had been 
the conflant uſage to prove wills and 
teſtaments. The primate therefore 
finding his authority ſuperfeded in 
ſo enormous a degree, wrote 2 let- 
ters, by way of remonſtrance, to the 
cardinal, concerning the injuries 
done himſelf; in one of which he 
repreſents, that ſuch a courſe of pro- 
ceedings would in effect reduce him 
to the mere ſhadow of an abp. But 
finding no redreſs by this, or any o- 
ther method of complaint to the car- 
dinal, he at laſt thought himſelf ob- 
liged to lay the ſtate of the caſe be- 
fore the k. who directed him, in his 
name, to go to the cardinal; and, 
if he had done any thing amiſs, to 
admoniſh him of it. This admo- 
nition only tended to irritate the 
cardinal againſt him; and had in 
other reſpects ſo little effect, that 
the k. himſelf afterwards found it 
neceſſary to diſcourſe with his chief 
miniſter upon the ſubject, after ſuch 
a manner, as made a better and more 
laſling impreſſion upon him. The 
abp. iat in the fee of Canterbury 
28 yrs. and died at St. Stephen's 
near that city, in the houſe of Wil- 
liam Warham, his kinſman, and 
archdeacon of Canterbury, on Au- 
guſt 23, 1532. He was interred 
without any pomp in his cathedral, 
in a little chapel built by himſelf 
for the place of his burial, on the 
north of the tomb of Thomas 
Becket, where a monument was e- 
rected for him, which was defaced 
in the civil wars. He laid out to 
the value of 3000 1. in repairing and 
beautifying the houſes belonging to 
his ſee. It appears from a letter 
of Eraſmus to Sir Thomas More, 
that though he had paſſed through 
the highell poſts in church and ſtate, 
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he ſo little regarded his own private 
advantage, that he left no more 
than was ſufficient to pay his debts 
and funeral charges. And, it 1s 
ſaid, that when he was near his 
death, he called * his ſteward, to 
know what money he hadin his hands; 
who telling him that he had but 3ol. 
he chearfally aniwered, Satis via- 
© tict ad cœlum,' i. e. That was 
enough to laſt him to heaven.“ He 
left his theological books to the li- 
brary of All Souls college in Ox- 
ford, his civil and canon law books 
to New college, and all his books 
of church muſic to Wincheſter col- 
lege. Eraſmus, who was patronized 
by him, 2nd with whom he held a 
correſpondence by letters, gives him 
an excellent character in the fifth 
book of his Eccleſiaſtes, free de ra- 
lione cencionandi; which, bein 
written after the archbiſhop's death, 
cannot fall under the ſuſpicion of 
flattery. And indeed our prelate 
was undoubtedly a great canonilt, 
an able flateſman, and a dextrons 
courticr, Nor was he fo entirely 

voted to the learning of the ſchools, 
as had been the general courſe of 
ſtudies in that and the preceding 
ages, during which the barren ſub- 
tletics of a falſe philoſophy had ex- 
cluded all true ſcience; but ſet up 
and encouraged a more generous 
way of knowledge. Yet he was a 
ſevere perſecutor of thoſe whom he 
thought heretics; and inclined to 
believe idle and fanatical people; as 
for a time he did Elizabeth Barton, 
the pretended holy maid of Kent. 
Sec her life. 

WATTEAU (Anthony) was b. 
at Valenciennes in Flanders in 1684. 
Nis father, though but in middling 
d reumſtances, neglected nothing in 
is power to aſſiſt the natural incli- 
nation of his jon; he put him to a 
jorry painter in that town. Wat- 
tcau, by his application, became 
toon ſkilful enough to perceive his 
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maſter's deficiency, and left him 
ta ſtudy under another, who had 3 
talent for theatrical decorations. In 
1702 he attended him to Paris, 
whither he had a call, to work at 
the opera ; but his maſter returning 
home, left him behind. As his 
abilities were not yet known, Wat- 
teau was obliged, for ſubſiſtence, to 
work in the ſhe of a maſter pain- 
ter, whoſe works he copied, and 
made pictures to ſell by the dozen. 
The little prot he made in this 
way, obliged him to leave his maſ- 
ter, when he luckily became ac- 
quainted with Claude Gillot.—This 
painter, b. at Langres, in 1673, was 
a diſciple of J. B. Corneille, and 
had a particular turn for groteſque fi- 
Fares, fauns, ſatyrs, and opera ſcenes. 

e was received into the academy 
in 1715; and died at Paris in 1722, 
at the age of 49. Gillot deſigned 
with great taſte and ſpirit, but was 
incorrect, and painted but indiffe- 
rently, ſo that his reputation died 
with him.—Gillot, greatly delighted 
to find a young painter that trod in 
the ſame ſteps with himſelf, lodged 
him in his houſe, and gave him all 
the inſtructions in his power; in a 
very little time the ſcholar equalled 
his maſter, ſo that their pictures 
were hardly to be diſtinguiſhed, 
Watteau now ſet himſelf to in- 
quire deeper into nature, which he 
had always had in view: Gillot ea- 
ſily perceived, that his diſciple was 
ſoon likely to exce] him in paint- 
ing country wakes, &c. and, to re- 
move him, placed him under Claude 
Audran, a tamous painter of orna- 
ments, who lived at the Luxem- 
burg. Watteau, employed in paint- 
ing the figures in his works, re- 
ceived new lights from the good 
taſte of his maſter, and at the fame 
time ſtudied the colouring and rich 
compotirion of the gallery of Ru- 
bens, which was ſo near him. He 


row gave up the manner of Gillot, 
which 
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which he ped inſenſibly; a 
better tone of colouring, a finer, 
more correct, and ſtudied manner 
of deſign had taken place. Wat- 
teau was emboldened to paint for 
the prize at the academy, whach he 
carried ; and ſhewed, in this pic- 
ture, ſparks of that beautiful fire that 
never after decayed. 'The fortune 
of this painter was not the moſt 
happy, as his new manner of paint- 
ing did not happen immediately to 
hit the taſte of the gme ; he quit- 
ted Paris, to retire into his own 
country to make ſtudies, whence he 
returned again in a ſhort time; hav- 
ing preſented the academy ſome 
of his works, to entitle him to the 
king's penſion for the voyage to 
Italy; they diſtinguiſhed him from 
the other young men, and received 
him under the title of Painter des 
fetes galantes, i. e. genteel conver- 
ſation. Then it was, that his maſ- 
ter Gillot, ſenſible of his ſuperiori- 
ty, quitted the field to him, and 
exchanged the pencil for the graver. 
His reputation now gaining ground, 
the number of his admirers in- 
creaſed, whoſe viſits grew ſo trou- 
bleſome to him, that he accepted 
Mr. Crozat's offer of lodging in his 
houſe; where he found a collection 
of pictures and defigns of the great- 
eſt maſters, which contributed to his 
perfection in his art; and it is re- 
marked, that his works at this 
time plainly diſcoyer the effects fo 
many beautiful objects had on his 
performances. He afterwards lived 
with his friend Vleughels, who 
ſince died director of the academ 

at Rome. Watteau continued ad- 
vancing ſucceſsfully till the y. 1718, 
and would haye improved his for- 
tune, if lis natural inconſtancy had 
not prevented him. He took a 


journey to England, which proved 
a moſt unhappy one to his delicate 
conſtitution; he was ill almoſt the 
whole y. he lived in that country. 
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Aſter he had painted ſome pictures 
there, he returned to Paris in a 
ſickly ſtate, which hardly afforded 
any intervals to purſue his buſineſs : 
being adviſed to into the air, 
one of his friends carried him to 
the village of Nogent, near Paris, 
where his health continued declin- 
ing daily, till death cloſed the 
ſcene in 1721, when he was 37 
yrs old. The curate of the village, 
who attended him in his ſickneſs, 
preſented him the crucifix according 
to cuſtom, Watteau, obſerving it 
ill carved, defired him to take it 
away, ſaying, * Remove that cruci- 
„fix; it grieves me to ſee it; Is it 
* poſſible that my maſter is ſo ill 
# terved?? This was carrying the 
love of his profeſſion too far. This 
curate, who had a very jolly coun- 
tenance, was an old acquaintance 
of his, whoſe face he had often in- 
troduced into his works; and, as 
the character of Gilles, under which 
he had repreſented him, was not 
the moſt elevated, he begged his 
pardon, and expreſſed great concern 
or the liberty he had taken, Wat- 
teau bequeathed his deſigns, which 
were very numerous, to four of his 
beſt friends, who divided them, 
paid his debts, and, to ſhew their 
regard for him, buried him hand- 
ſomely in the place where he died, 
This painter was ſo fond of de- 
ſigning, that he employed even his 
hours of walking and recreation in 
it: he loved to copy good pictures; 
nor could any one do him a greater 
leaſure than lending him one. 

Rubens and Vandyke (whoſe co- 
louring he could not mention with- 
out tranſport) were his true models, 
By the great number of his works, 
and the ſhortneſs of his life, we 
can eafily judge how laborious he 
was, and how fond he was of his 
art: his pictures, indeed from the 
ſubje&s they repreſented are not 
of the firſt order; they have, never- 
Y 4 theleſs, 
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theleſs, a particulir merit, as no- 
ing-in their kind can be more 


— „ Nor is there any cabinet in 


which they cannot juſtly claim a 
place, Watteau, whom great ap- 
plication had rendered melancholy, 
does not appear fo in his pictures: 
in them there appears nothing but 

aiety, a lively and penetrating 
Kick, a natural judgment, a correct- 
neſs of deſign, a truth of colouring, a 
flowing pencil, and the fineſt lighteſt 
touch imaginable; nothing can ex- 
ceed the airs of his heads for a 
true character of nature; to all theſe 
excellencics he joined a beautiful 
Jandſcape, and back grounds that de- 
ſerve to be admired for the beauty 
of their colours: he not only ex- 
celled in rural and gallant ſubjects, 
but alſo in marches and halts of 
armies, It js perhaps a loſs to the 
public, that Watteau, engaged by 
the manner of his maſter Gillot, 
neglected hiſtory, of which he ſeems 
to have been very capable, a virgin 
and ſome hiſtorical ſubjects he has 
painted, give reaſon to believe he 
would have been very ſucceſsful in 
that branch. The taſte he has fol- 
lowed 1s rather in the droll ſtile, and 
does not agree with ſerious ſubjects: 
all his dreſſes are comic, and proper 
for the maſquerade; and all his ſcenes 
are either —— or rural. His 
diſciples were John Baptiſt Pater, 
and Peter Nicholas Lancret. J. B. 
Pater, originally of Valenciennes, 
b. in 1685, came very young to 
Paris, and ſtudied under Watteau; 
with a very good taſte for colour- 
ing, he neglected too much the 
th ſtudy of nature, and correctneſs 
of deſign, conſulting his intereſt 
more than his reputation. He died 
at Paris in 1736, at the age of 41. 
P. N. Lancret, b. at Paris in 1690, 
had pat of his education under 
Gillot, which was completed by 
Watteau : he always propoſed na- 
ture for his object, made a great 
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many ſtudies, - and tried to follow 
the = of Watteau, but could ne- 
ver attain to the neatneſs of his 
pencil, and the delicacy of his de- 
ſign ; yet his compoſitions are agree- 
able. He was of the academy, 
and died at Paris in the 53d y. of 
his age: there are a great many 
prints after his paintings. The firſt 
works of Watteau were ſmall fi- 
gures, which he did in the ceilings 
of Claude Audran, and ſeveral Chi- 
neſe figures, which he painted in 
the pannels of the caſtle de la 
Muette : his other performances 
were all eaſil pictures; that which 
he gave to the academy, is the pil- 
grimage to Cytherea. The prints 
engraved from his paintings, &c. 
make three volumes, and contain 
56 3 plates. The iſt vol. compre- 
hends 130 hiſtorical ſubjects; the 
two others are ſtudies, and contain 
350 pieces of ſubjects of fancy; 
among which are 16 landſcapes, 30 
Chineſe figures, and 53 ornaments, 
of which moſt are engraved by his 
own hand, and by Francis Boucher. 
The engravers, who have executed 
the hiſtorical part, are Audran, 
Thomaſſin. Dee Places, Tardieu, 
Cochin, Simonneau, Joullain, Ba- 
ron, Larmeſſin, Aveline, Moyreau, 
Petit, Le Bas, Cars, Du Puis, Le- 
icie, and others. : 
WAYNFLEET (William) bp. 
of Wincheſter, and lord high chan- 
cellor of England in the reign of k, 
Henry VI. was deſcended 6. good 
family in Lincolnſhire. He was ſon 
of Richard Patten of Waynfleet in 
that county, (whence our prelate 
took his ſyrname) by Margery, 
daughter of Sir William Brereton, 
knt. and was brother to John Pat- 
ten, dean of Chicheſter, and Ri- 
chard Patten of Bafelow in Derby- 
ſhire; whoſe deſcendants were liv- 
ing there in the reign of k. James I, 
He received his firſt education 1n 4 
{ſchool in his own country, and was 
| thenesg 
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We. thence tranſplanted to that of Win- 
ne- cheſter, afterwards ſent to the 
his univerſity of Oxford; but to what 
le- college is not certain- There he 
eee applied himſelf with great vigour 
Ys, to the ſtudy of olite literature, 
of hiloſophy, and divinity; in which 
ny ſt faculty he took the degree of 
rit bachelor. His firſt preferment was 
fi- that of ſchool-maſter of Wincheſ- 
gs ter; which function having dif- 
bi- charged 12 yrs. he was made pro- 
in voſt of -Eton-college by k. Henry 
la VI. in 1443. by whom he was like» 
es wiſe advanced to the biſhopric of 
ch Wincheſter, upon the death of car- 
il- dinal Henry Beaufort in April 1447, 
its and was conſecrated to that fee on 
c. the zoth of July —— In 
in this elevated on, his abilities, 
e- integrity, and prudence gave him a 
he very conſiderable weight in his ma- 
in Jeſty's councils; and particularly in 
4 the yr. 1450, upon the formidable 
0 inſurrection of Jack Cade, in Kent, 
85 who had aſſumed the name of John 
is Mortimer of the houſe of March, 
r. executed in the beginning of that 
d reign, being conſulted what was 
n, to be done in ſo important a eriſis, 
u, he adviſed the iſſuing out of a pro- 
a- clamation of pardon to every per- 
u, ſon concerned in the rebellion, ex- 
= cept Cade himſelf. This had the 
| defired ſucceſs, and the whole body 
J, of the rebels immediately diſperſed 
1 themſelves to their ſeveral habita- 
* tions, abandoning their leader, who 
d was ſeized, and puniſhed with death. 
n Not long after, another misfortune 
n happened to the k. in which the 
Ee bp. was alſo of great ſervice to him; 
, for Richard d. of York having ta- 


ken up arms, he was ſent with the 
bp. of Ely, in his 2 name, 
to know the reaſon why the d. ap- 
peared in fo hoſtile a manner; who 
replied, that. he had not the leaſt 
intention to forſake his allegiance to 
the k. but only to remove from his 
perton evil counſellors, of whom 
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the d. of Somerſet was the chief 

and, that if his majeſty woul 
ut that d. into ſafe cuſtody, till 
he ſhould in parliament anſwer 
what was objected againſt him, he 
was ready to diſmiſs his troops. 
The ambaſſadors havin ented 
the whole affair to — e order- 
ed the d. of Somerſet to be com- 
mitted to priſon, and received the 
d. of Vork with civility ; 
who, in the preſence of the bp. of 
Wincheſter, and others of the pri- 
council, took a ſolemn oath, in 
St. Paul's cathedral, that he would 
for the future continue in inviolable 
fidelity to his majeſty. And thus 
that affair, which threatened to in- 
volve the nation in all the calami- 
ties of a civil war, was at once com- 
poſed by the prudence and addreſs 
of our biſhop; who, in October 
1453, had the honour of baptizing 
the young pr. of Wales by the name 
of Edward, In October 1456 he 
was appointed lord high chancellor 
of England, in the room of T. Bou- 
chier, abp. of Canterbury, The 
y. following he” fate in judgment, 
with that abp. and others of the 
prelates, upon Dr. Reginald Pea- 
cock, bp. of Chicheſter, who had 
given great offence by ſeveral doc- 
trines which he had advanced: 
among theſe are ſaid to be the fol- 
lowing aſſertions ; that human rea- 
ſon ought not to be preferred to the 
holy ſcriptures ; that the bps. who 
purchaſed their preferments of the 
pope, came unwarrantably into their 
ſees; that no perſon is bound to be 
governed by the determinations of 
the Rom. church ; that it 1s notne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation, to believe the 
natural preſence of Chriſt in the 
holy euchariſt ; and, laſtly, that the 
univerſal church may err in points 
of faith. His writings, therefore, 
were, by the unanimous conſent of 
the prelates, and among them ofthe 
bp, of Wincheſter, though in other 
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reſpects a man of great mildneſs of 
temper, ordered to be publickly 
burnt, and the author himſelf to a 
ſolemn recantation, and confined to 
his own houſe. On July 7, 1460, 
the bp. of Wincheſter, who was 
then with the k. at Northampton, 
a few days before the fatal battle 
near that town, wherein his ma- 
the of- 
fice of lord chancellor; though he 
had ſhewn himſelf, upon all occa- 
fions, firm to the intereſts of his 
maſter: but having been accuſed of 
the contrary to pope Pius II. to 
vindicate him from that imputation, 
the k. himſelf wrote a letter to the 
pope, dated from London the 8th 
of November following, wherein he 
declares, that the bp. had been 
tly ſerviceable to him in the 
adminiſtration of the affairs of the 
kingdom, and had, in every point, 
acted in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
ferve a charaQer entirely free from 
all juſt cenſure. However, not- 
withſtanding the biſhop's attach- 
ment to - VI. upon Edward 
the IVth's eltabliſhment on the 
throne, he was treated by that k. 
with great lenity. Beſides his other 
E he is ſaid likewiſe to 
ave been chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Oxford; but it is diffi- 
cult to determine the time when he 
executed that office, though the fact 
appears very probable, from ſome 
letters of the univerſity to him ſtill 
extant. He held the ſee of Win- 
cheſter 38 yrs. and died on the 11th 
of Auguſt, 1486, after he had had 
the ſatisfation of ſeeing the Lan- 
cafter family reſtored to the throne 
in the perſon of k. Henry VII. 
He was interred with great funeral 
pomp in his own cathedral. He 
was eminent for his piety, his ami- 
able and obliging temper, and his 
unbounded compaſſion to the poor. 
Nor was his love for learning, and 
his zeal for the promotion of it, 
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leſs conſpicuous; for which purpoſe 


he collected, at a vaſt expence, a 
very noble collection of books in 


the ancient languages. But the 
greateſt advantage to his memory is 
the founding of Magdalen col- 
lege in Oxford ; which, for build- 
ing and revenues, can be paralleled 
by few colleges in Europe, the en- 
dowment taking in 40 fellows, 30 
demys, 4 chaplains, 8 clerks, and 
16 choriſterss © | 
WHARTON (Thomas) mar- 
quis of Wharton, was eldeſt fon of 
Philip lord Wharton, by his ſecond 
wife, Jane, daughter and heireſs of 
Arthur Goodwyn, of Upper Win- 
chendon, in Buckinghamſhire, eſq; 
He was b. about the y. 1640, and 
ſat in parliaments during the reigns 
of k. Charles II. and James II. in 
which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
oppoſition to the court; and, in 
1688, 1s ſuppoſed to have drawn up 
the firſt draught of the invitation of 
the * of Orange to come to Eng- 
land, which, being approved and 
ſubſcribed by ſeveral peers and com- 
moners, was Carried over to Hol- 
land by the e. afterwards d. of 
Shrewſbury; and joined that prince 
at Exeter ſoon after his landing at 
Torbay. Upon the advancement 
of k. William and q. Mary to the 
throne, Mr. Wharton was made 
comptroller of the houſhold, and 
ſworn of the privy council on the- 
zoth of February 1688-9. Upon 
the death of his father, he ſucceed- 


ed to the title of lord Wharton; 


and, m April 1697, was made 
chief juftice in Eyre on this fide of 
the Trent, and lord lieutenant of 
the county of Oxford. In the be- 
ginning of the y. 1701, upon the 
debate in the houſe of peers about 
an addreſs with relation to the par- 
tition-treaty, he moved an addition to 
it, that whereas the French k. had 
broke that treaty, they ſhould adviſe 
his majeſty to treat no more with him, 

Qy 
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or rely on his word without further 
ſecurity. And this, though much 
oppoſed by all thoſe who were 
againſt engaging in a new war, was 
> by the majority of the 
houſe. Upon the acceſſion of queen 
Anne to the crown, his lordſhip 
was removed from his employments, 
his place of comptroller of the 
houſhold being given to Sir Edward 
Seymour, an ' lord Cheney ſuc- 
ceeding him as Iord lieutenant of 
Buckinghamſhire ; and, in Decem- 
ber 1702, he was one of the mana- 
gers for the lords in the conference 
with the houſe of commons relating 


to the bill _ occaſional con- 


formity, which he oppoſed upon all 
occaſions with great vigour and ad- 
dreſs. In April 1705 he attended 
the q. at Cambridge, when her ma- 
jeſty viſited that univerſity; and he 
was admitted, among other noble 
perſons, to the degree of doctor of 
law. In the latter end of that y. 
his lordſhip opened the debate in 
the houſe of lords for a regency, in 
caſe of the queen's demiſe, in a 
manner which charmed the whole 
houſe. He had not been preſent at 
the former debate, relating to the 
invitation of the princeſs Sophia to 
come over and live in England; but 
he ſaid he was much delighted with 
what he had heard concerning it; 
ſince he had ever looked upon the 
ſecuring a proteſtant ſueceſſion to the 
crown, as that which ſecured the 
nation's happineſs. His propoſi- 
tion for the regency contained theſe 
8 that the regents ſhould 

empowered to act in the name 
of the ſucceſſor, till he ſhoald ſend 
over orders; that, beſides thoſe 
whom the parliament ſhoaid name, 
the next ſucceſſor ſhouid fend over 
a nomination fealed up, and to be 
opened when that accident ſhould 
happen, of perſons who ſhould 
act in the ſame capacity with thoſe 
who ſhould be named by parha- 
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ment. This motion ſupport · 
ed by all the whig lords, a bill was 
ordered to be brought into the houſe 
it. In 1706 he was appointe 
one of the commiſſioners for the 
union with Scotland ; which, being 
concluded, he was one of the — 
zealous advocates for paſſing the bill 
enacting it; and, in December the 
fame y. he was created e. of Whar- 
ton in the county of Weſtmoreland. 
Upon the meeting of the parlia. 
ment on the 23d of October 1707, 
the e. ſapported the petition of the 
merchants againſt the conduct of 
the admiralty ; which produced an 
addreſs to the q. upon that ſubject. 
In the latter end of the y. 1708 his 
lordſhip was appointed lord lieute- 
_ of 1 * 1 he arrived 
on the 2d of April 1709, and open- 
ed a ſeſſion of oh there — 
a ſpeech, reminding them of the 
inequality, with reſpect to numbers, 
between the proteſtants and papiſts of 
that —_— and of the neceſſity 
of conſidering, whether any new 
bills were wanting to inforce or ex- 
plain thofe good laws already in be- 
ing for preventing the growth of 
popery; and of inculcating and 
preſerving a good underſtanding 
among it all proteſtants there. He 
ſhewed likewiſe his tenderneſs for 
the diſſenters, in the ſpeech which 
he made to both houſes at the cloſe 
of the ſeſſion on the zoth of Au- 
guſt, wherein he to!d them, that he 
did not queſtion, but that they un- 
deritood too well the true intereſt of 
the proteſtant religion in that king- 
dom, not to endeavour to make I 
fuch proteſtants as eaſy as th 
could, who were willing to contri- 
bute what they could to defend the 
whole againſt the common enemy: 
and that it was not the law then paſt 
to prevent the growth of popery, 
nor any other law, that the wit of 
man could frame, which would ſe- 
cure them from popery, whillt they 
con- 
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eontinued divided 2 them- 
ſelves; it being demonſtrable, that, 
unleſs there be a firm friendſhip and 
and confidence among the proteſt- 
ants of Ireland, it was impoſſible 
for them either to be happy or to 
be ſafe. And he — with 
declaring to them the queen's fixed 
reſolution, that, as her majeſty 
would always maintain and ſupport 
the church as by law eſtabliſhed, ſo 
it was her royal will and intention, 
that diſſenters ſhould not be perſe- 
cuted or moleſted in the exerciſe of 
their religion. His lordſhip's con- 
duct was ſuch, in this great poſt of 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, that the 
houſe of peers of that kingdom, in 
their addreſs to the q. returned their 
thanks to her majeſty, for ſending a 
perſon of ſo great wiſdom and expe- 
rience to be their chief governor. 
His lordſhip returned thither on the 
7th of May, 1710, and opened the 
ſeſſion of parliament on the 19th of 
that month; but, in October fol- 
lowing, upon the change of the 
miniſtry, he delivered up his com- 
miſſion of lord lieutenant, which 
was given to the d. of Ormond; and 
he was ſoon after very ſeverely re- 
proached in the Examiner, and other 
political papers, on account of his 
adminiſtration of that kingdom; 
and no writer attacked him with 
greater aſperity than Dr. Swift, who 
endeavoured to expoſe him under 
the character of Verres, tho' that 
divine had, not long before, ſolli- 
cited, very earneſtly, to be ad- 
mitted his lordſhip's chaplain. How- 
ever, the author of the Spedtator, 
thought it but a juſt compliment to 
his jordthip to prefix, to the 5; th 
vol. of that work, a dedication to 
him, in which he obſerves, that it 
was his lordſhip's particular diſtinc- 
tion, that he was maſter of the 
whole compaſs of buſineſs, and had 
ſignalized himſelf in the different 
ſcenes of it. 'That ſome are ad- 
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mired for the dignity, others for 
the popularity of their behaviour g 
ſome for their clearneſs of judg- 
ment, others for their 1322 of 


expreſſion; ſome for laying of 
ſchemes, and others for the putting 
them in execution: but that it was 
his lordſhip only, who enjoyed theſe 
ſeveral talents united, and that too 
in as great perfection as others poſ- 
ſeſſed them ſingly. That his lord- 
ſhip's enemies acknowledged this 
reat extent in his character, at the 
ſame time that they uſed their ut- 
moſt induſtry and invention to de- 
rogate from it: but that it was for 
his honour, that thoſe who were 
then his enemies were always fo ; 
and, that he had acted in fo much 
conſiſtency with himſelf, and pro- 
moted the intereſts of his country 
in ſo uniform a manner, that even 
thoſe, who would miſrepreſent his 
generous deſigns for the public 
$200, could pot but approve the 
eadineſs and intrepidity, with 
which he purſued them. The e. 
continued in a vigorous oppoſition 
to the meaſures of the court, during 
the four laſt yrs. of the queen's 
reign, and particularly againſt the 
{chiſm bill; and, in June, 1713, 
moved the addreſs jn the houſe of 
lords, that her majeſty would uſe 
her moſt preſſing inſtances with the 
d. of Lorrain, and with all the 
princes and fates in amity and cor- 
reſpondence with her majeſty, that 
they would not receive the pretend · 
er, or ſuffer him to continue within 
their dominions. In September, 
1714, ſoon after the arrival of his 
late majeſty k. George I. in Eng- 
land, his lordſhip was made lord 
privy ſeal; and, in the beginning 
of January following, created mar- 
quis of Wharton; but he did not 
long enjoy theſe diſtinctions, for he 
died at his houſe in Dover-ſtreet on 
the 12th of April 1715, in the 
76th y. of his age. By his firſt wife, 
Anne, 
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Anne, one of the 2 daughters and 
coheireſſes of Sir H. Lee, of Ditch- 
ley, in Oxfordſhire, baronet, a lady 
eminent for her genius and poetical 
talents, he had no iſſue ; but, by his 
ſecond wife, Lucy, the daughter 
of the lord Liſburne, he had one 
ſon, Philip, afterwards d. of Whar- 
ton, and 2 daughters, lady Jane, 
married firſt to John Holt, of Red- 
grave, in Saffolk, eſq; and after- 
wards to Robert Corke, eſq; vice- 
chamberlain to q. Caroline; and la- 
dy Lucy, married to Sir William 
Morice, bart. 

WHARTON (Philipd. of). The 
earl his father would not permit this 
young lord to go to public or private 
ſchools, or to any college, or uni- 
verſity, but had him carefully in- 
ſtructed by domeſtic tutors; and as 
he gave an early difplay of the moſt 
aſtoniſhing parts, the earl bent all 
his thoughts how to improve them 
in the beſt manner, for has ſon's fu- 
ture advantage. As ſoon as this 
ſprightly genius had laid a ſufficient 
moo in claſſical learning, he 
ſtudied hiftory, particularly that of 
his own country. By his not receiv- 
ing an academical education, he 


- eſcaped that ſtiffneſs and moroſeneſs 


of temper frequently contracted by 
thoſe who have been for ſome time 
condemned to a collegiate obſcurity. 
As it was the earl of Wharton's view 
to qualify his fon to fill that = 
ſtation, in which his birth would 
one day place him, with advantage 
to his country ; his great care was to 
form him a complete orator. For 
this purpoſe ſome of the principal 
parts in the beſt Engliſh trage 

were aſſigned him at times to ſtudy, 
particularly thoſe of Shakeſpear, 
which he uſed to repeat before a 
private audience. Sometimes his 
father gave him ſpeeches which had 
been uttered in the houſe of peers, 
and which the young lord got by 
heart, and delivered with all the 
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groom * action 5 with 
o much propnety of expreſſion, em- 
phaſis of e 
where- ever it was requiſite, as ſhew- 
ed his lordſhip was born for this ar- 
duous province. Nor did the excel- 
lency of theſe performances receive 
a ſmall additional beauty from the 
gracefulneſs of his perſon, which 
was at once ſoft and majeſtic. The 
firſt prelude to his misfortunes, may 
oy be wr his falling in love, 
and privately marrying a young lady, 
the | rr of mos = —— 
a match by no means ſuited to his 
birth, fortune and character; and 
far leſs to the ambitious views his 
father had of diſpoſing of him in 
fuch a marriage, as would have been 
a conſiderable addition to the for- 
tune and grandeur of his illuſtrious 
family. — diſappointed the 
earl of Wharton might 5 in his 
ſon's marrying beneath his quality; 

et that amiable lady who became 
is daughter-in-law deſerved infi- 
nitely more felicity than ſhe met with 
by an alliance with his family ; and 
the young lord was not ſo unhappy 
through any miſcondu& of hers, as 
by the death of his father, which 
this precipitate marriage is thought 
to have haſtened. The d. being fo 
early freed from paternal reſtraints, 
tunged himſelf into thoſe number- 
eſs exceſſes, which became at laſt 
fatal to him; and he proved, as 
Pope expreſſes it, | 


A tyrant to the wife his heart ap- 
prov'd ; 


A rebel to the very king he lov'd. 


The young lord in the beginning 
of the yr. 1716 indulged his deſire 
of travelling and finithing his edu- 
cation abroad ; and as he was de- 
ſigned to be inſtructed in the ſtrict- 
el whig principles, Geneva was 
judged a proper place for his re- 
ſidence. On his departure from 

Eng- 
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England for this purpoſe, he took 


the rout of Holland, and viſited ſe- 
veral courts of Germany, and that 


of Hanover in particular, Though 


his lordſhip was now poſſeſſed of 
his family eſtate, as much as a mi- 
nor could be; yet his truſtees very 
much limited his expences, and 
made him too moderate remittances, 
for a perſon of his rank and fpirit. 
To remove theſe difficulties, he had 
recourſe to mortgaging, and by pre- 
miums and Jarge intereſt paid to u- 
ſurers, ſupplied his preſent neceſſi- 
ties, by rendering his affairs (till 
worſe. The marquis being arrived 
at Geneva, he conceived ſo great a 
diſguſt at the dogmatical precepts of 
his governor, hat he fell upon a 
ſcheme of avoiding theſe intolerable 
incumbrances, broke looſe, and en- 
tered upon engagements, which, 
together with the natural impetuoſi- 
ty of his temper, threw him into 
ſuch inconvemiencies, as rendered 
the remaining part of his life un- 
happy. Has. lordſhip, as we have 
already obſerved, being very much 
diſguſted with his governor, left him 
at Geneva, and ſet out poſt for Lyons, 
where he arrived about the middle 
of October, 1716. His lordſhip 
ſomewhere in his travels had picked 
up a bear's cub, of which he was 
very fond, and carried it about with 
him; but when he was determined 
to abandon his tutor, he left the 
cub behind him, with the follow- 
ing addreſs him. * Being no longer 
able to bear with your ul uſage, 
© I think proper to be gone from 
© you; however, that you ma 
not want company, I have left 
you the bear, as the moſt ſuit- 
able companion in the world, 
that could be picked out for you.” 
When the marquis was at Lyons he 
took a very ſtrange ſtep, little ex- 
ected from him. He wrote a letter 
to the Cheyalier de St. George, 
then readung at Avignon, to whom 
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he preſented a very fine ſtone- horſe. 
Upon receiving this preſent, the 
chevalier ſent a man of quality to 
the marquis, who carried him pri- 
vately to his court, where he was 
received with the greateſt marks of 
eſteem, and had the title of duke 
of Northumberland conferred upon 
him. He remained there however 
but one day, and then returned poſt 
to Lyons; from whence he ſet out 
for Paris. He likewiſe made a viſit 
to the q. dowager of England, con- 
ſort to k. James II. then reſiding at 
St. Germains, to whom he paid his 
court, purſuing the ſame raſh mea- 
ſures as at Avignon, During his 
ſtay at Paris, his winning addreſs, 
and aſtoniſhing parts, gained him 
the eſteem and admiration of all 
Britiſh ſubje&s of both parties who 
happened to be there. The earl of 
Stair, then ambaſſador at the court 
of France from the k. of Great Bri- 
tain, notwithftandipg all the reports to 
the marquis's diſadvantage, Gought 
proper to ſhew ſome reſpect to the 
repreſentative of ſo great a family. 
His excellency never failed to lay 
hold of every opportunity to give 
ſome admonitions, which were not 
always agreeable to the viyacity of 
his temper, and ſometimes provok- 
ed him to great indiſcretions. Once 
in particular, the ambaſſador extol- 
ling the merit, and noble behaviour 
of the uis's father, added, 
That he hoped he would follow ſo 
illuſtrious an example of fidelity to 
© his pr. and love to his country, by 
* treading in the ſame ſteps. Upon 
which the marquis immediately an- 
{wered, That he thanked his ex- 
* cellency for his good advice, and 
© as his excellency had alſo a wor- 
© thy and deſerving father, he hoped 
he would likewiſe copy ſo bright 
© an original and tread in all his 
© ſteps.” This was a ſevere ſarcaſm, 
as the ambaſſador's father had be- 
trayed his maſter in a manner that 

Was 
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was quite ſhameful. Before he left 
France, an Engliſh gentleman of 
diſtinction ulating with him, 
for ſwerving ſo much from the E 
ciples of his father and his whole fa- 
mily, his lordſhip anſwered, * That 
he had pawned his principles to 
Gordon, the pretender's banker, 
for a conſiderable ſum ; and till 
he could repay him, he muſt be a 
« Jacobite, but that when that was 
done he would again return to the 


«* whigs.” About the latter end of 


December, 1716, the marquis ar- 
rived in England, where he did not 
remain long, till he ſet out for Ire- 
land; in which kingdom, on account 
of his extraordinary qualities, he had 
the honour done him of being ad- 
mitted, though under age, to take 
his ſeat in that auguſt aſſembly of the 
houſe of peers, to which he had a 
right as earl of Rathfarnam, and 
marquis of Catherlough. Here he 
eſpouſed a very different intereſt 
from that which he had fo lately 
embraced. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf on this occaſion as a violent par- 
tizan for the miniſtry ; and acted in 
all other reſpects, as well in his pri- 
vate as public capacity, with the 
warmeſt zeal for the government, 
The ſpeeches which he made in the 
houſe upon many occaſions, uttered 
with ſo much force of expreſſion, 
and propriety of emphaſis, were an 


irreſiſtable demonſtration of his abi- good 


lities, and drew upon him the admi- 
ration of both kingdoms. The mar- 
2 arguments very great in- 

uence on which fide of the queſ- 
tion ſoever he happened to be. 
— nobleman, 7 er in that or the 
<ngliſh houſe o „ever acquit- 
ted himſelf with — 4 — 
or behaved with a more becoming 
dignity than he did during this ſel- 
fion of the Iriſh parliament. In 
conſequence of this zeal for the 
new government, ſhown at a time 


when they ſtood much in need of 
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men of abilities, and ſo little ex- 
po from the young marquis, the 
who was no ſtranger to the moſt 
refined rules of policy, created him 
a duke. As ſoon as the d. of Whar- 
ton came of age, he was introduced 
to the houſe of lords in England, 
with the like blaze of reputation. 
A little before the death of lord 
Stanhope, his grace, who was con- 
ſtant in nothing but inconſtancy, a- 
gain changed fides, — the 
court, and endeavoured to defeat all 


the ſchemes of the miniſtry. He 


appeared one of the moſt forward 
and vigorous in the defence of the 
bp. of Rocheſter, and in oppoſing 
the bill for inflicting pains and pe- 
nalties on that prelate. Notwith- 
ſtanding his aſtoniſhing activity in 
oppoſition to the court, he was not 
yet fatisfied that he had done enough. 
He could not be in all places, and in 
all companies at once, As much an 
orator as he was, he could not talk 
to the whole nation, and therefore, 
he printed his thoughts twice a 
week, in a pa d the True- 
Briton, ſeveral thouſands of which 
being diſperſed weekly, the d. was 
pleated to find the whole r 
giving attention to him, and admir- 
ing him as an author, though ſome 
did not at all approve his reaſoning. 
Thoſe political papers, which were 
reckoned by ſome the ſtandard of 
ſenſe, and elegant writin 
were collected together in his life. 
time, and reprinted by his order, 
with a preface, in Which he gives 
his reaſons for engaging in an un- 
dertaking ſo uncommon in a perſon 
of his diſtinction. The duke's 
boundleſs profuſion had by this time 
ſo burthened his eſtate, that a de- 
cree of chancery took hold on 1t, 
and veſted it in the hands of truſ- 
tees for the payment of his ee 
but not without making a proviſion 
of 1200 l. per annum for his ſubſiſt- 
ence, This allowance not bang 
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he often declared from his going 
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fufficient to ſupport his title with 
ſuitable dignity at home, he propoſ 
ed to go . £6 for ſome yrs. till 
his eſtate ſhould clear itſelf of in- 
cumbrances. His friends, for his 
own ſake, were pleaſed with this 
reſolution, and every body conſi- 
dered this courſe as the moſt pru- 
dent, thatinſuch circumſtances could 
be taken, But in this the world 
was deceived, for he went abroad 


from no ſuch prudent motive, oe- 


conomy being a virtue of which 
he never had the leaſt notion in any 
part of his life. His buſineſs at 
ienna was to execute a private 
commiſſion, not in favour of the 
Engliſh miniſtry, nor did he ever 
ſhine to greater advantage, as to his 
perſonal character, than at the im- 
perial court. From Vienna his grace 
made a tour to the court of Spain, 
where his arrival alarmed the Eng- 
Iſh miniſter ſo much, that two ex- 
reſſes were ſent from Madrid to 
ndon, upon the apprehenſion that 
his grace was received there in the 
character of an ambaſſador, upon 
which the d. received a ſummons un- 


der the privy ſeal to return home. 


His behaviour on this occaſion was 
a ſufficient indication that he never 
deſigned to return to England, 
whilſt affairs remained in the ſame 
Rate, and the adniniſtration in the 
ſame hands they then were in. This 


abroad the ſecond time, which, no 
doubt, was the occaſion of his treat- 
ing that ſolemn order with ſo much 
indignity, and endeavouring to en- 
flame the Spaniſh court, not only 
againſt the perſon who delivered the 
warrant, but againſt the court of 
Great Britain itſelf, for exerciſin 

an act of power, as he was — 
to call it, within the juriſdiction of 
his catholic majeſty. After this he 
acted openly in the ſervice of the 
pretender, and appeared at his 
court, where he was received with 
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great marks of favour. While his 
ace was thus employed abroad, his 
ducheſs, who had been neglected by 
him, died in England, on April 14; 
1726, and left no iſſue behind her. 
The lady's death gave the duke no 
great ſhock; He was diſencumber- 
ed of her annuity, and had now an 
opporturnity of mending his fortune 
by marriage; Soon after this, the 
duke fell violently in love with ma- 
demoiſelle Obern, a beautiful young 
lady at the Spariiſh court, who was 
then one of the maids of honour to 
the q. of Spain. She was daughter 
of an Inſh colonel in that ſervice; 
who being dead, her mother lived 
upon a penſion the k. allowed her, 
ſo that this lady's fortune conſiſted 
chiefly in her perſonal accompliſh- 
ments. Many arguments were uſed 
by their friends on both ſides to diſ- 
ſuade them from the marriage. The 
q. of Spain, when the duke aſked her 
conſent, repreſented to him in the 
moſt lively terms, that the conſe- 
_ of the match would be mi- 
erableneſs to both, and abſolutely re- 
fuſed her conſent. Having now no 
hopes of obtaining her, he fell into 
a violent melancholy, which intro- 
duced a lingering fever, of which he 
—_— till he was almoſt ready 
to drop into the ground. This cir- 
cumſtance reached her majeſty's ear, 
ſhe was moved with his diſtreſs, and 
ſent him word to endeavour the re- 
covery of his health, and as ſoon as 
he was able to appear abroad, ſhe 
would ſpeak to him in a more fa- 
vourable manner, than at their laſt 
interview, 'The d. upon receiving 
this news, imagined it the beſt way 
to take the advantage of the kind 
diſpoſition her — was in; and 
ſummoning to his aſſiſtance his little 
remaining ſtrength, he threw him- 
ſelf at her majeſty's feet, and begged 
of her either to give him mademot- 
ſelle Obern, or to order him not to 
live, aſſuring her, in the. language 
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ma gor 


the young lady being 
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of tragedy, that ſhe was to pro- 


nounce the ſentence of his life, or 
death. The q. conſented, but told 
him he would ſoon repent it, and 
azzled with 
the luſtre of a ducal title, and be- 
fides having a real value for ter lov- 
er, they were ſoon united by an in- 
diſſoluble bond. After the ſolemni- 
zation of his marriage, he paſſed 
ſome time at Rome, where he ac- 
cepted of a blue garter, affected to 
appear with the title of the duke of 
Northumberland, and for a while en- 
joyed the confidence of the exiled 
But as he could not always keep 
himſelf within the bounds of the Ita- 
lian gravity, and having no _— 
ment to amuſe his active temper, 
ran into his uſual exceſſes, which 
giving offence, it was thought pro- 
per for him to remove from that 
city for the preſent, leſt he ſhould 
fall into actual diſgrace. Accord- 
ingly the d. quitted Rome, and went 
by fa to Barcelona, where, hearing 
that the trenches were opened be- 
fore Gibraltar, he reſolved upon a new 
ſcene of life, which few expected 
he ever would engage in. He wrote 
a letter to the k. of Spain, acquaint- 
mg him, * That he _— to take 
up arms in his 1 ſervice, 
and 1 his forces 
* were going to reduce the town of 
. Gibraltar under his obedience, he 
* hoped he ſhould have his permiſ- 
* ſion to aſſiſt at the ſiege as a vo- 
© lunteer.*” This done, Fe went to 
the camp, taking his ducheſs along 
with him, and was received with all 
the marks of reſpe& due to his qua- 
lity. The Conde de la Torres, who 
commanded there, delivered him an 
obliging letter from the k. his maſ- 
ter, thanking him for the honour 
he intended him, by ſerving in his 
troops, and during that fiege, ap- 
pointed him his aid de camp, by 
which poſt the d. was to give an ac- 
count of all tranſactions to his ma- 
Vor. III. | 
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jeſty himſelf, which obliged 
be often in the trenches, and to ex- 
oſe his perſon to imminent danger. 
contrary, he was often guilty of the 
moſt imprudent raſhneſs. One e- 
vening he went cloſe to the walls, 
near one of the poſts of the town, 
and threatened the ſoldiers of the- 
arriſon. They aſked who he was? 
— readily On _ duke of 
harton; and thou e appeared 
there as an — they ſuffered 
him to return to the trenches with- 
out firing one ſhot at him. This 
ſiege was ended, and the d. receiv- 
ed no other hurt, than a wound in 
his foot by the burſting of a gre- 
nade, and when nothing more was 
to be done in the , he went to 
court, w he was held in the ut- 
moſt reſpe& by the principal nobi- 
lity. The k. likewiſe, as a mark of 
his favour, was pleaſed to give him 
a commiſſion of colonel a te, 
(that was the term) to one of the 
Iriſh regiments, called Hibernia, 
and commanded by the ais de 


Caſtelay. In a ſhort time he was 


for changing the ſcene of action; he 
weary of Madrid, and ſet his 
eart on Rome. In conſequence of 
this reſolution, he wrote a letter to 
the chevalier de St. George, full of 
reſpect and ſubmiſſion, exprefling a 
defire of viſiting his court; but the 
chevalier returned for anſwer, that 
he thought it more adviſeable for his 
ce to draw near England. The 
. ſeemed reſolved to follow his ad- 
vice, and accordingly ſet out for 
France, in company with his du- 
cheſs, and attended by 2 or 3 ſer- 
vants, arrived at Paris in May 1728. 
He ſent a letter to Mr. Walpole, 
then ambaſſador there, to let him 
know he deſigned to viſit him. That 
gentleman returned the duke a civil 
anſwer, importing, * that he ſhould 


be glad to ice his grace at his own 


2 time 


him to 


is ſiege, want of courage 
was never imputed to him; on the 
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time, if he intended it a public 
viſit; if a private one, they would 
agree upon an hour, that ſhould 
be moſt convenient. The d. de- 
clared that he would come publicly, 
which he did next day, and his diſ- 
courſe with that miniſter was fuitable 
to the uſual gaiety of his temper ; 
for though 1 ſpoke of returning 


home, it was in ſuch an undeter- 


mined way, that Mr. Walpole could 
not gueſs bis real intentions. He re- 
ceived the d. however with his uſual 
complaiſance, and with a reſpect 
agreeable to his quality, but was 
not a little ſurpriſed, when, at part- 
ing, bis grace told him, he was 
going to dine with the bp. of Ro- 
cheſter. Mr. Walpole anſwered, 
That if he had a deſign of making 
that prelate a viſit, there was no 
manner of occaſion for telling him 
© of it.“ Thus they parted, and ne- 
ver again had another interview. 


The d. made little ſtay at Paris, but 


proceeded to Rouen in his way, as 


ſome imagined, to England; but 
there ke ſtopt, and took up his re- 
ſidence, without reflecting in the 
leaſt on the buſineſs that brought 
him to France. He was fo far from 
making any conceſſion to the govern- 
ment in order to make his peace, 
that he did not give himſelf the leaſt 
trouble about his perfonal eftate, or 
any other concern-in England. 'The 


d. had about 6001. in his poſſeſſion, 


when he. had arrived at Rouen, 
where more of his ſervants joined 
him from Spain. There he formed 
his houſhold, and made a calculation, 
in which there appeared to be but 
one miſtake, that is, he proportioned 
his expences, not according to his 
income, but quality; and though e- 
very argument was uſed to convince 
him of this error, at once ſo obvi- 
ous and fatal, yet he would hearken 
to no admonition while he had one 
crown left. At Rouen, as in — 
other place, the d. charmed all thoſe 
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who converſed with him; he waf 
warmly received by perſons of the 
firſt diſtinction in that province, with 
whom he took | the diverfion of 
hunting twice a week, till ſome 
news arrived, which would have gi- 
ven interruption to the mirth of a- 
ny other man; but the alteration 
was ſcarce to be perceived in him. 
This was a bill of indictment pre- 
ferred againſt Philip d. of Wharton, 
for high treaſon. He ſoon after this 
received advice from England, that 
his truſtees could remit him no more 
of his annuity, on account of the 
indictment preferred againſt him. 
Thus exaſperated againſt the 
vernment, he wrote the memorable 
paper which he contrived to get 
printed in Mift's journal, under the 
colour of an account of Mirevais and 
Sultan Evref, which contained ſe- 
vere reflections on the adminiſtra- 
tion. Mean time, the duke's cre- 
dit at Rouen began to ſink; he was 
attended every morning with a con- 
ſiderable levee, conſiſting of the 
tradeſmen of that city, who came 
with importunate faces to demand 
payment of their bills, which he 
diſcharged by quitting Rouen, leav- 
ing his horſes and equipage to be 
ſold, and the money to be divided 
among them. The chevalier de St. 
George ſoon after ſent him 2000 l. 
for his ſupport, of which he was no 
ſooner in poſſeſſion, than he ſquan- 
dered it away in a courſe of extrava- 
gance. A young Iriſh lord of the 
* duke's acquaintance, of a ſweet, 
*-obliging, and generous diſpoſition, 
happened to be at St. Germains, 
© at the time his grace was paying a 
© viſit to his lady; the d. came to 
© him one night, with an air of bus 
ſineſs, and told his lordſhip that 
© an affair of importance called him 
© inſtantly to Paris, in which no 
time was to be loſt, wherefore he 
© begged the favour of his lordſhip's 
coach. The young nobleman lent 
| E it 
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it very readily, but as the d. was 
« ſtepping into it, he added, that 
« he ſhould reckon it an additional 


« obligation, if his lordſhip ſhould 


« give him his company: as the d. 
was alone, the young lord either 
could nbt, or would not, refuſe 
« him. They went together for 
Paris, where they arrived about 
« midnight. The duke's companion 
then ſuppoſing his grace”s buſineſs 
« might demand privacy, offered to 
« leave him and come again, when 
« it ſhould be finiſhed ; but he af- 
« ſured his lordſhip it was not ne- 
ceſſary; upon which they went 
« upon the following frolic together. 
« The firſt thing to be done, was to 
hire a coach and 4 horſes ; the 
next to find out the muſic belong- 
ing to the opera, 6 or 8 of which 
his grace engaged at a ſet price: 
the young lord could not imagine 
in what this would end ; till 
returned to St. Germains, whic 
was at 5 the next morning; when 
the d. marching directly with his 
troop to the caſtle, ordered them to 
{trike up upon the ſtairs. Then the 
lot broke out into execution, be- 


ing no more than to ſerenade ſome 
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« young ladies, near whoſe apart- 
« ments they then were. This piece 
« of extravagant gallantry being 0- 
« yer, the d. perſuaded the young 
t lord to about a mile off, to 
Poiſſy, where an Engliſh gentle- 
man of their acquaintance lived: 
his lordſhip conſented, the d. took 
© with him a pair of trumpets, and 
a kettle-drum, to give the muſic a 
more martial air: but to this the o- 
pera muſic made an objection at firſt, 
4 Decade, as they ſhould be wanted 
« that night in their poſts; they 
* ſhould forfeit half a louis d'or 
© each; for non-a 
a louis d'or! ſays his grace, fol- 
low the d. of ton, and all 
your forfeitures ſhall rf 
0 


aid 
6 They did fo, and emered Poiſſy 


ppearance. Half 
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in ſuch a muſical manner, that 
C they alarmed the whole town, and 
their friend did not Know whether 
he had beſt keep his Houſe, or fly 
« from it; but che affair was ſoon 
© explained, and the muſical troop 
vas entertained by the gentleman 
their friend; In a very handſome 
© manner, This frolic being now 
© finiſhed, there was one thing more 
© abſolutely neceſſary; viz. to diſ- 
0 > e reckoning, upon which 
0 hon, the d. in a laconic 
manner, addreſſed himſelf to the 
8 young lord.“ My lord, ſays he, I 
have not one livre in my pocket, 
* wherefore, I muſt defire you to 
pay theſe fellows, and III do as 
much for you whenever I am able. 
Upon this, his lordſhip with great 

grea 
© chearfulneſs, paid demands; 
* amounting to 25 louis d'ors. No 
incident in this nobleman's life has 
been repreſented more to his diſad - 
vantage; nor is in itſelf more inte- 
reſting than the following: The ac- 
count which is here inſerted was 
ſent to a friend by ſche duke's ex- 
preſs order. A Scots peer, with 
whom both the d. and the ducheſs 
lived in great intimacy in Italy, 
happening to come to Paris, when 
the d. was there, they renewed their 
acquaintance and friendſhip, and for 
ſome time continued with mutual 
freedom, till the duke had reaſon to 
believe from what he heard from o- 
thers, that the peer had boaſted fa- 
vours from the ducheſs of Wharton. 
This inſtance of wanton vanity, the 
d. could not help reſenting, ugh 
he often declared after the quarrel, 
that he never had the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of the duchefs's honour; He re- 
ſolved therefore very prudently to 
call the Scots lord to an account, 
without letting him know it was for 
the dacheſs, or ſo much as mention- 
ing her name; accordingly, he took 


. occaſion to do it in this manner. It 


8 that the d. of Wharton 
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and his lordſhip met at a lady's 
whom they mutually viſited, and the. 
d. dropping his glove by chance, 
his lordſhip i and returned 
it to the d. who thereupon aſked 
him if he would take it up in all its 
forms? To which his lordſhip an- 
ſwered, yes, my lord, in all its 
forms. Some days after, the duke 
gave a ball at St. Germains, to 
which he invited the Scots noble - 
man, and ſome perſon indiſcreetly 
aſked his grace whether he had for- 
bid the ducheſs's dancing with lord 
O This gave the d. freſh rea- 
ſon to believe that the Scots peer 
had been 1 new grounds 
for his reſentment, by the wanton- 
neſs of calumny. He diſſembled his 
uneaſineſs for the preſent, and very 
politely entertained the company till. 
5 o'clock in the morning, when he 
went away without the ceremony of 
taking leave; and the next news 
that was heard of him was from Pa- 
ris, from whence he ſent a challenge 
to lord C, to follow him to 
Flanders. The challenge was deli- 
vered by his ſervant, and was to 
this, effect: That his lordſhip 
© might remember his ſaying he 
took up his glove in all its forms, 
which upon mature reflection, his 
grace looked upon to be ſuch an 
afſtront, as was not to be borne, 
* wherefore he deſired his lordſhip 
to meet him at Valenciennes, 
where he would expect him with 
a friend and a pair of piſtols; and 
on failure of his lordſhip's com- 
ing, his grace would poſt him, 
&c.“ The ſervant who delivered 
the letter, did not keep its contents 
a ſecret; and lord Cd was ta- 
ken into cuſtody, when he was about 
ſetting out to net his grace. All 
that remained tl en for his lordſhip, 
to do, was to ſend a gentleman into 
Flanders, to acquaint the duke with 
what happened to him. His grace 
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upon ſeeing the gentleman, imagin-- 
= — be his lotdſhip's — 
ſpoke to him in this manner; * Sir, 
* I hope my lord will favour me fo 
far as to let us uſe piſtols, becauſe 
* the wound I received in my foot, 
before Gibraltar, in ſome meaſure 
* diſables me from the ſword.” Here- 
upon the gentleman replied with, 
ſome emotion, My lord d. you 
* might chooſe what you pleaſe ; my, 
© lord C-—d will fight you wi 

any weapon, from a ſmall pin to 
© a great cannon; but this 1s not 
* the caſe, my lord is under an ar-, 
* reſt by order of the d. of Berwick.” 
His grace being thus diſappointed 
in the duel, and his money being, 
almoſt ſpent, he returned to Paris, 
and was alſo put under an arreſt till 
the affair was made up by the inter-, 
poſition of the d. of Berwick, under. 
whoſe cognizance it properly came. 
as marſhal of France, 1 a letter 
which a gentleman abroad wrote 
to a friend in London, he con-. 
cludes with a melancholy repreſen- 
tation of the duke's circumſtances ; 
— However, notwithſtanding, 
what I have ſuffered, and what 
my brother madman has done to 
undo himſelf, and every body who, 
was ſo unlucky as to have the leaſt 
concern with him, I could not. 
help being ſenſibly moved on fo 
extraordinary a viciſſitude of for- 
tune, to ſee a great man fallen 
from that ſhining light, in which 
I have beheld him in the houſe of 
lords, to ſuch a degree of obſcuri- 
ty, that I have beheld the meaneſt 
commoner here decline his com- 
pany; and the Jew he would 
ſometimes faſten on, grew tired 
of it, for you know he is a bad 
orator in his cups, and of late 
he has been ſeldom ſober. A week. 
before he left Paris, he was fo re- 
duced, that he had not one ſingle 
crown at command, and was forc+ 
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ed to thruſt in with any acquaint- 
ance for a lodging: Walſh and I 
have had him turns, all to a- 
void a croud of duns, which he 
had of all ſizes, from 1400 livres 
to 4, who hunted him fo cloſe, 
that he was forced to retire to ſome 
of the neighbourin _— for 
ſafety. I, fick as 1 was, hurried 
about Paris to get him mo- 
ney, and to St. Germans to get 
him linen. I bought him one 
ſhirt and cravat, which, with 509 
livres, his whole ſtock, he and his 
ducheſs, attended by one ſervant, 
ſet out for Spain. All the news 
I have heard of him fince, is, 

that a day or 2 after he ſent for 
captain Brierly, and 2 or 3 of his 
domeſtics to follow him ; but none 
but the captain obeyed the ſum- 
mons. Where they are now 1 
cannot tell, but I fear they muſt 
be in great diftreſs by this time, 
if he has had no other ſupplies ; 
and ſo ends my melancholy ſtory.“ 
In this deplorable ſituation did the 
d. leave Paris, an inſtance indeed of 
the ſtrange reverſe of fortune. As 
a long journey did not very well 
ſuit with his grace's finances, ſo he 
went for Orleans, thence fell down 
the river Loire to Nantz in Britany, 
and there he ſtopt ſome time ?till he 
got a remittance from Paris, which 
was ſquandered almoſt as ſoon as 
received, At Nantz ſome of his 
ragged ſervants rejoined him, and 
from thence he took ſhipping with 
them for Bilboa, as if he had been 
carrying recruits to the Spaniſh re- 
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— From Bilboa he wrote a 


umorous letter to a friend at Paris, 
uch as, his fancy, not his circum- 
ſtances, dictated, giving a whimſi- 
cal account of his voyage, and his 
manner of paſſing away his time. 
But at the end, as if he had been a 
little affected with his late miſcon- 
duct, he concludes thus, notwith- 
* ſtanding what the world ſays of me, 


A. — To 


Ze kind to my remains, and O! 
15 defend, l 
* Againſt your judgment, your de- 
©, pets fiend.” | 
When the d. arrived at Bilboa, he 
had neither friends, money, nor 
credit, more than what the reputa- 


tion of his Spaniſh commiſſion pro- 
cured him. Upon the ſtrength of 


that he left his ducheſs and ſervant 
there, and went to his regiment, 
where he was obliged to ſupport 
himſelf upon the pay of 18 piſtoles 
A month, but could get no relief for 
the poor lady and family he left be- 
hind him. The diſtreſs of the du- 
cheſs was inexpreſſible, nor is it ea- 
ſy to conceive what would have 
been the conſequence, if her unhap- 
py circumſtances had not reached 
the ear of another exited nobleman 
at Madrid, who could not hear of 
her ſufferings without reheving her. 
This generoys exile, touched with her 
calamities, ſent her 100 Spaniſh piſ- 
toles, which reheved her grace from 
a kind of captivity, and enabled her 
to come to Madrid, where ſhe lived 
with her mother and grandmother, 
while the d. attended his regiment. 
Not long after this, the duke's fa- 
mily had a great loſs in the death of 
his lady's mother, by which they 
were deprived of a penſion they be- 
fore enjoyed from the crown of 
Spain ; but this was fortunately re- 
paired by the intereſt of a noble- 
man at court, who procured the 
the ducheſs's 2 ſiſters to be minut- 
ed down for maids of honour to the 

. of Spain, whenever a vacancy 

ould happen, but to enter imme- 
diately upon the ſalary of thoſe pla- 
ces. Her majeſty likewiſe took the 
ducheſs to attend her perſon. A- 
bout the beginning of the y. 1731, 
he declined ſo faſt, being in his 
quarters, at Lerida, that he had 
not the uſe of his limbs, fo as to 
move. without aſſiſtance; but as he 
was free from pain, d:d not loſe 2 
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his gaiety. He continued in this ill 
ſtate of health for 2 months, when 


e gained a little trength, and found 
ome benefit from à certain mineral 


. 


water in the mountains of Catalo- 


nia ; but his conſtitution was too 
much ſpent to recover the ſhocks it 
had received. He relapſed the May 
following at Terragana, whither he 
removed with his regiment; and 
going to the above - mentioned wa- 
ters, the benefit whereof he had al- 
ready experienced, he fell into one 
of thoſe fainting fits, to which he 


had for ſome time been ſubjeft, in, 


a ſmall village, and was utterly de- 
Nitute of all the neceſlaries of life, 
till ſome charitable fathers of a Ber- 
nardine conyent offered him what 
aſſiſtance their houſe afforded. The 
d. accepted their kind propoſal, up- 
J him to their 
convent, and adminiſtered all the re- 
lief in their power. Under this 
hoſpitable roof, after languiſhing a 
week, died the d. of Wharton, 
without one friend or acquaintance 
to cloſe his eyes. His funeral was 
performed in the ſame manner in 
which the fathers inter thoſe of their 
own fraternity. Thed, was author 
of two volumes of poems. 
WENTWORTH (Thomas) e. 
of Strafford, and lord lieutenant of 
Ireland in the reign of k. Charles I. 
was deſcended of a very ancient fa- 
mily in Yorkſhire, and was eldeſt 
ſon of fir William Wentworth, of 
Wentworth-woodhouſe in that coun- 
ty, bart. by Anne, davghter of Ro- 
bert Atkinſon, of Stowell in the 
county of Glouceſter. He was b. 
April 13, 1593, in Chancery-lane, 
London, ut *the houſe of Mr. At- 
kinſon, his grand-father, and edu- 
cated in St. John's college, in the 
univerſity of Cambridge. In the y. 
1611 he married the lady Margaret, 
eldeſt daughter of Francis e. of 
Cumberland, and was knighted; 


WEN 


and about November the ſame y. 
travelled into France. He returned 


to England in February 1612-13, 


and was choſen to ſerve in parlia- 
ment as knight of the ſhire for the 
county of York. His father dying 
about Michaelmas 1614, he ſuc- 
ceeded to the title of bart. and in 
the latter end of the y. was ap- 
3 cuſtos rotulorum for the 
eſt-riding of Yorkſhire. In 1622 
his lady Tia: and February 24, 
1624-5, he married the lady Ara- 
bella Holles, younger daughter of 
the earl of Clare, eminent ſor the 
accompliſhments of her perſon and 
mind. In November 1625 he was 
made ſheriff of Yorkſhire, in order 
to prevent his ſerving in parliament, 
where he had before conſtantly ap- 
peared in oppoſition to the intereſts 
of the court; and in May 1627 was 
committed a priſoner to the Mar- 
ſhalſea, by the lords of the coun- 
cil, for refufing the royal loan; and 
about fix weeks after this impriſon- 
ment, confined at Dartford in Kent, 
but releaſed about the Chriſtmas 
following. In the parliament, which 
began March 17, 1627-8, he ſerved 
again as knight for his own coun- 
ty; where he exerted himſelf with 
great vigour againſt the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government, inſiſtin 
upon the petition of rights, an 
propoſing, what paſſed into a reſo- 
lution of the houſe, that the redreſs 
of grievances and granting of ſup- 
plies ſhould go hand-in-hand. How- 
ever, at the end of the parliament, 
in June following, he was reconciled 
to the d. of Buckingham, and con- 
ſequently to the meaſures of the 
court; to which he became firmly 
attached, and the greateſt zealot for 
advancing the power of the crown ; 
the lord treaſurer Weſton having been 
the inſtrument of this change in his 
ublic conduct. On July 22d the 
ame y. he was advanced to = 
| | mine. 
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title of baron Wentworth of Went- 
worth-woodhouſe, and on the 1oth 


of December following to that of 
viſcount Wentworth. He was like- 
wiſe appointed lord preſident of the 
North, and one of the privy coun- 
cil; and in Jan 1631-2 lord 
deputy of Ireland. His lady's death 


in October 1631 was a moſt ſenſible 
loſs to him ; but in the ſame month 
the y. following he privately mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Godfrey Rhodes. He entered upon 
his government of Ireland in lay 
1633; and the y. following ſum- 
moned a parliament there, who 
granted three ſubſidies; by 'virtue 
of which, and his prudent manage- 
ment thereof, he paid an arrear of 
80,0001. due before his arrival, and 
all the ſalaries, civil and military, 
without any charge to England, be- 
ſides what elſe he advanced to his 
majeſty's purſe. He continued in 
Ireland till June 1636, when he 
came over to- England, and gave 
the k. in full council at Hampton- 
court, an account of his adminiſtra- 
tion in Ireland, coacerning the re- 
ſtitution of the rights of the church, 
the eſtabliſhing of Engliſh laws, 
the reformation of the army, the 
king's revenue, and diſcharge of his 
debts, the ſecuring the — and 
the advancement of trade, &c. with 
ſome future deſigns for his majeſty's 
ſervice in that kingdom. His conduct 
in all theſe reſpe&s being highly 
approved, he returned to his go- 
vernment of Ireland in the end of 
November, where he continued till 
September 1639; when, having 
ſecured the northern parts of that 
kingdom againſt the deſign of the 
Scots there, he came over to Eng- 
land by his majeſty's order, who 
wanted his aſſiſtance in the perplex- 
ed ſtate of his affairs, ariſing trom 
the jealouſies of his ſubjects. His 
lordſhip, however, gave ſo ſatisfac- 
tory an account of the ſituation of Ire- 
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land under his adminiſtration of 
lord deputy, that he was advanced 
to the dignity of lord lieutenant of 
that kingdom, and that of e. of 
Strafford, His advice now to his 
majeſty was for a parliament in Ire- 
land, which was immediately ſum- 
moned ; and afterwards, for a par- 
liament in England againſt the be- 
inning of the next y. In Lent 
lowing he returned to Ireland, 
where he ſtaid about a fortnight, in 
which time he fat in parliament, 
had four ſubſidies given there, ap- 
pointed a council of war, and gave 
orders to levy 8000 foot in Ireland; 
who, together with 2000 foot and 
1000 horſe, which was the ſtanding 
army in Ireland, and 500 horſe to 
be joined with them, were to be 
ſent into Scotland, under his lord- 
ſhip's command, at the ſame time 
that the e. of Northumberland was 
to be general of the Engliſh forces. 
In April he came over to England, 
arriving at London before the meet- 
ing of the ſhort parliament ; after 
the diſſolution of which, and upon 
the indiſpoſition of the e. of North- 
umberland, he was made heute- 
nant-general of the Engliſh forces, 
and ſent into the North, where the 
Engliſh army was; but before he 
reached them, they were defeated at 
Newborne, under the command of 
lord Conway. However, the earl's 
conduct was ſo highly 2 of 
by his majeſty, that on the 12th of 
September, 1640, he was elected a 
knight of the garter. But this di- 
ſtinction was a very ſhort-lived ſa- 
tisfaction to him; for, upon the 
meeting of the parliament in No- 
vember following, he was impeach- 
ed of high treaſon, and committed 
to the Tower. His trial was the 
molt ſclemn that was ever known, 
and laſted 18 days, during which 
he defended himſelf with ſuch ad- 
dreſs, that the commons, doubting 
whether the lords would give judg- 
24 ment 
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ment againſt him, paſſed a bill for 


attainting him of high treaſon, 
which went * the houſe of 
rs likewiſe, and at laſt was con- 


ſented to, though with extreme re- 
| IuRtance, by the k. who * a 


commiſſion for paſſing it. was 
beheaded on Tower: hill on May 12, 


. 1641, and died with great reſolu- 


tion and tranquility, He was ex- 
tremely temperate in his diet, drink- 
ing, and recreations, but naturally 
very choleric; an infirmity which 
he endeavoured to controul, though 
upon ſudden vecafjons it broke 
through all reſtraints. He was ſin- 
cere and zealous in his friendſhips. 
Whitelocke aſſures us, that “ for 
© natural parts and abilities, and 
e for improvement of knowledge by 
experience in the greateſt affairs; 
for wiſdom, faithfulneſs, and gal- 
« lantry of mind, he left few be- 
„ hind him, that might be ranked 
equal with him.” Lord Claren- 
don acknowledges indeed, that the 
e. in his government of Ireland, 
had been compelled, by reaſons of 
ſtate, to exerciſe many acts of 

wer, and had indulged ſome to 

is own appetite and paſſion; and, 
as he was a man of roo high and 
ſevere a deportment, and too great 
a contemner of ceremony to = 
many friends at court, ſo he could 
not but have enemies enough. But 
he was a man, continues that noble 
hiſtorian, of great parts, and ex- 
traordinary endowments of nature; 
not unadorned with ſome addition of 


art and learning, though that again 


was more improved and uluſtrated 
by the other: for he had a readi- 
neſs of conception, and ſharpneſs of 
expreſſion, which made his learning 
be thought more than in truth it was. 
He was, no doubt, of great obſerva- 
tion and a piercing judgment, both in 
things and perſons; but his too great 
kill in perſons made him judge the 
worſe of things; tor it was his mis- 
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fortune to live in a time, wherein 
very few wiſe men were equally 
employed with him, and fcarce any, 
but the lord Coventry (whoſe truſt 
was more confined) whoſe faculties 
and abilities were equal to his. So 
that, upon the matter, he relied 
wholly upon himſelf; and, diſcern- 
ing many defects in moſt men, he 
too much neglected what they ſaid 
or did. Of all his paſſions, pride 
was the moſt predominant; which 
a moderate exerciſe of ill- fortune 
might have corrected and reſormed, 
and which the hand of heaven 
ſtrangely puniſhed, by bringing his 
deſtruction upon him by two things 
that he moſt deſpiſed, the people, 
and Sir Harry Vane. In a word, 
the epitaph, which Plutarch records 
that Sylla wrote for himſelf, may 
not unfitly be applied to. him, that 
« No man did ever exceed him, 
*« either in doing good to his friends, 
* or in doing miſchief to his ene- 
« mies;” for his acts of both kinds 
were moſt notorious. 

WHITTING TON (SirRichard) 
a Citizen of London, by trade a 
mercer. Of this perſon, common 
tradition relates many circumſtances 
too fabulous to deſerve a recital. 
He had the honour of being mayor 
of London; and has tranſmitted 
his name to poſterity, by many cha- 
ritable works, and public edifices, 
In the y. 1420 he re-built a loath- 
ſome priſon, ſtanding at the weſt 
gate of the city, and called it 
Newgate. He founded a houſe of 
prayer, with an allowance for a 
maſter, fellows, choriſters, clerks, 
&c. and an alms-houie- for 13 poor 
men, called Whittington's college. 
He built the better half of St. Bar- 
tholomew's hoſpital, and the fine 
library in Grey Friars, now called 
Chriſt's hoſpital ; a great part of 
the eaſt end of Guild-hall, with a 
chapel and library, in whigh the 
records of the city might be ke. 


in 
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In the y. 1411, ſays Stowe, the 
Guild-hall of London was began to 
be built as it now ſtands. He 
ſerved the office of ſheriff in 1393, 
and that of mayor in 1397; which 
honour was again conferred on him 
in the 8th y. of Hen. IV. as alſo in 
the 7th of Henry V. It is ſaid of 
him, that he advanced a very con- 
ſiderable ſum towards carrying on 
the war in France under Henry V. 
He married Alice, the daughter of 
Hugh Fitzwarren ; at whoſe houſe, 
tradition ſays, Whittington lived a 
ſervant, and got immenſe riches by 
yenturing his cat in one of his ma 
ter's ſhips. However, if we may 
give credit to his own will, he was 
a knight's ſon; and more obliged 
to an Engliſh k. than to an African 
monarch for his riches: for when 
he founded Whittington - college, 
the people provided for were bound 
to pray, as Stowe records it, “ for 
the good eſtate of Richard Whit- 
te tington and Alice his wife, and 
4 for k. Richard II. and Thomas 
« of Woodſtock, d. of Glouceſter, 
«« ſpecial lords and promoters of the 
the ſaid Richard Whittington,” 

WICKHAM (William) bp. of 
Wincheſter, and lord high chancel- 
lor of England, was ſon of John 
Perot, according to ſome, or of John 
Long, according to others, by Si- 
byl, daughter of John Bowde. He 
was b. at Wickham in Hampſhire, 
in the y. 1324, and educated firſt 
at Wincheſter, and afterwards in 
the univerſity of Oxford, at the ex- 
pence of Nichalas Udall, or Uve- 
dale, a gentleman who had a great 
eſteem for him, on account of the 
excellence of his genius and diſpo- 
ſition. At Oxford he proſecuted 
.the ſtudies of logic, geometry, arith- 
metic, and the French language, 
but eſpecially the civil and canon 
laws; in all which, as he made a 
conſiderable progreſs for the time 
gc ſpent in them, ſo there is no 
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doubt, but that he would have equal. 
led the ableſt men in thoſe faculties, 
if he had not been obliged to aban- 
don them when his continuance in 
the univerſity ſeemed moſt requiſite. 
For his patron Udall being appoint- 
ed conſtable of Wincheſter caſtle 
(an office of great importance in 
thoſe days), and the king's lieute- 
nant in Hampſhire, refolved to, 
employ this young ſcholat as his 
ſecretary; for which purpoſe he 
took him from the univerſity, when 
he had reſided there not full fix yrs, 
How long Wickham lived with him, 
in this capacity does not a ; 
but it is — that he 22 
his poſt highly to the ſatisfaction of 
his patron. For, beſides the advan- 
tage of his perſon, which was tall 
and graceful, and his eminent ac- 
compliſhments in learning, he had 
an admirable talent both in writing 
and ſpeakingz on which account 
he was often employed in drawin 
up letters, and ſometimes in — 
ſages to the court, not only by his 
maſter, but likewiſe by Rdendon, 
bp. of Wincheſter, who at laſt en- 
aged him entirely in his ſervice. 
is abilities afterwards became 
known to k. Edward III. who made 
him ſurveyor of his buildings at 
Dover, Queenborough, Henley, 
Windſor, Yeſtanſtead, and other 
places; in which, and the reſt of 
the employments committed to him, 
he behaved himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to gain an ws degree of 
the king's favour and confidence. 
Entering into holy orders, he be- 
came, in 1361, rector of St. Mar- 
tin's in London, then dean of St. 
Martin's le Grand, and archdeacon, 
ſucceſſively, of Lincoln, Northamp- 
ton, and Buckingham. Beſides 
theſe preferments, he was collated 
to the 'provoſtſhip of the church of 
Wells, twelve prebends in ſeveral 
churches, and a great- number of 
benefices, He was promoted =_ 
WI 
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| wiſe to the offices of ſecretary, 
keeper of the privy ſeal, maſter of 
the court of wards, and treaſurer of 
the king's revenues in France ; and 
in 1367 was advanced to the ſee of 
Wincheſter, and ſoon after made 
lord high chancellor of England. 
He is ſaid alſo to have been lord trea- 
ſurer: but whether that aſſertion be 
true or not, he was for ſeveral yrs. 
intruſted with the king's treaſure, 
and the principal adminiſtration of 
ublic affairs. In this greatneſs of 
(4x authority the k. found two con- 
fiderable advantages; the one, that 
without his care all affairs were or- 
dered in the beſt manner; the other, 
that if any thing happened amiſs, 
wherever the fault lay, he might 
caſt the blame on the bp. of Win- 
cheſter. Now, as the length of 
the war had conſumed, not only 
what many victories had brought in 
by the ranſom of two kings, and 
by the ſpoils of divers large coun- 
tries ſubdued by that monarch, but 
other vaſt ſums collected at home 
by unuſual ſubſidies and taxations, 
much reſented by the commons ; 
and as the k. was reduced to the 
neceſſity of contriving ſome new 
expedient for the railing money; 
the biſhop's enemies, ſupported by 
John of Gaunt, d. of Lancaſter, 
who had a great averſion to him, 
took the opportunity of charging 
him with embezzling the royal re- 
venuzs. For this nuſmanagement 
he was profecuted in the Kin 8- 
bench; and ſir William Skipwith, 
then chief juſtice, procured a ver- 
dict againſt him; upon which his 
temporalities were ſeized, and given 
xo the young pr. of Wales, and 
himſelf forbidden to come within 
20 miles of the court. This pro- 
ſecuticn was carried on againſt him 
in 1376, as a prelude to the par- 
liament, which was ſummoned the 
y. — with a view of pro- 
cu:ing a ſubſdy, on pretence of 
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the biſhop's embezzlement of the 


public money. But when this par- 
liament and the convocation met, 


the clergy, highly reſenting his 


preſſion, ed to enter into 
debate of any matter whatſoever 
till the bp. ſhould be preſent; u 
which he had leave to repair to their 
aſſembly, After two yrs. trouble, 
and the loſs of 10,000 marks, he 
was reſtored to his temporalities by 
the intereſt of Alice Pierce, the 
king's favourite, Soon after his 
return k. Edward III. died; and 
the d. of Lancaſter hoping, by rea- 
ſon of the young king's minority, 
to ruin the bp. began to revive 
ſome of the old accuſations, with 
the addition of new ones. But 
the duke's malice being as evident 
as the biſhop's innocence, the k. 
thought proper to reconcile them, 
and to grant a pardon under the 
reat ſeal to that prelate of all . the 
uppoſed offences charged on him. 
This ſtorm being thus blown over, 
he paſſed the remainder of his days 
in preat tranquility, and applied 
himſelf to the execution of thoſe 
noble foundations projected by him. 
He began the building of New-col- 
lege in Oxford in March 1379, and 
finiſhed it inApril 1386. The endow- 
ment was. no leſs noble than the 
ſtructure; there being a proviſion 
made for a warden, 70 fellows and 
ſcholars, beſides chaplains, organiſts, 
choriſters, and college ſervants, 
amounting in all to the number of 
135. His college at Wincheſter, 
which he deſigned as a nurſery for 
that at Oxford, was begun March 
26, 1387, and finiſhed March 28, 
1393- Upon this foundation he 
ſettled an eſtate for a warden, 10 
fellows, 2 ſchool-maſters, and 70 
ſcholars. His capacity and pru- 


dence, in providing for thg govern- 
ment of theſe two colleges, were 
no leſs remarkable than his munifi- 
cence ; his ſtatutes being drawn 1 

WH 
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with that judgment and reach of 
thought, that they have been tran- 
ſcribed for the benefit of other 
houſes, and ſerved, as it were, for 
a pattern to the principal colleges 
both in Oxford and Cambridge: 
Beſides theſe magnificent way 2A 
tions, he built all the body of the 
church of Wincheſter, from the 
choir weſtward, except a ſmall part 
done by his predeceſſor Edendon ; 
he procured many privileges to his 
ſee ; he beſtowed 20,000 marks in 
the reparation of his epiſcopal houſes ; 
he paid the debts of perſons impri- 
ſoned on account of them, to the 
ſum of 2000 marks; he mended 
all the highways between London 
and Wincheſter ; he purchaſed to his 
ſee an eſtate of 200 marks per ann, 
he forgave his officers 2000 marks, 
which they owed him; he beſtowed 
2001. upon the church of Wind- 
ſor ; he releaſed his tenants of 520l. 
due to him upon his entrance into 
the ſee ; he founded a chauntry of 
5 prieſts at Southwick 5 he kept 
continually in his houſe 2 
people; he maintained at the uni- 
verſity 50 ſcholars, for the ſpace of 
7 yrs. before the building of his 
college; he erected a cnapel at 
Tichfield near Wickham, for the 
burial of his parents ; and, laftly, 
he provided for himſelf, 10 yrs. be- 
fore his death, a noble monument 
in the body of his church. All 
theſe charges notwithſtanding, he 
— — to the =. | of 
62701. left ready money to pay 
them, and 1001. per ann. in land 
to his heir; and all his houſes fur- 
niſhed in a magnificent manner. 
He died Pikes, Bu 20, 1404, at 
the age of 80, and lies interred un- 
der the monument erected by him- 
ſelf in his cathedral. 

WILLIAM I. (furnamed the 
Baſtard, or the Conqueror) was the 
7th d. of Normandy from Rollo che 
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1k d. who made an attempt upos 
England in the reign of k. Alfred. 
His father d. Robert, brother to d. 
Rich. III. was never married; but 
being charmed with the graceful 
mien of a yo woman, named 
Arlotta (whence tis ſaid came the 
word harlot) a ſkinner's daughter, 
as he ſaw her dancing with other 
country girls, he took her for his 
miſtreſs, and by her had this Wil- 
liam. Duke Robert, about 7 yrs. 
after, taking it in his head to go on 
a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, before 
85 ee copied hy Nr. of 
ormandy to acknow O 

ſon for his ſaccedſor; — n 
his jo „ William accordingly 
ſucceeded him in 1035, being then 
about 9 yrs. of age. He met with 
a great deal of trouble during his 
minority, from ſeveral pretenders tq 
the dukedom, as well as from the 
k. of France, who wanted to get it 
into his own hands; but by his vi- 
gour and conduct, and the wiſdom 
of thoſe in the adminiſtration, he 
the better of all his enemies, 
and eſtabliſhed himſelf firmly in the 
poſſeſſion of the ſovereign authority. 
And now, in all probability, he 
might have paſſed: the reſt of his 
days in peace, if his ambition had 
not put him upon making new ac- 
tions. His having an eye to 

e crown of England, it is very 
likely, was what brought him over 
hither to make a viſit to k. Edward, 
his couſin, who had no children, 
and who then, *tis generally thought, 
romiſed him to make a will in his 
avour. However, from . this time 
he began to look upon himſelf as 
having a claim, ſuch as it was, to 
be Edward's ſucceſſor ; and ſeemed 
reſolved, if all other methods failed, 
to accompliſh his deſign by force of 
arms. How he did this (See the life 
of HaroOLD) and his ſucceſs in the 
memorable battle of Haſtings, by 
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Which he in a manner did his buſi- 
neſs at once. 'The firſt thing he did 


after the battle of Haſtings, was to 


lay fiege to Dover, in order to ſe - 
cure his retreat in caſe of neceſſity, 
and to have a place from whence he 
might eaſily ſend for ſupplies from 
Normandy. The Ba, 

was in made it ſoon furrender; which 
having ordered to be more ſtrongly 
fortified, and ſpent ſome days there 
to forward the work, he marched 
with his victorious army for London. 
In this march it was that, as ſome 
tell us, he was met by the Kentiſh 
men, with each a green bough in 
his hand, fo that they ſeemed like 
a moving wood, which at firſt ſome- 
what ſurpriſed him; but he ſoon 
found the meaning of it, and that 
they were only come to offer their 
ſubmiſſion, and to demand the pre- 
ſervation of their ancient rights; 
which, 'tis ſaid, he granted. But 
this ſtory is looked upon, by the 
moſt judicious writers, to be a down- 
right forgery. In the mean time 
the city of London was in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, ſome being for 
one thing and ſome for another ; 
nor could they by any means agree 
in their opinions. Among other 
projects, ms were for placin 
Edgar Atheling on the throne, an 
the earls Edwin and Morcar, who 
had retired to London after the bat- 
tle of Haſtings, were at the head 
of this party. But all they could 
do was to prevail on the citizens to 
mut up their r againſt William, 
til! they could fix on ſome reſolu- 
tion. The d. by this time was 
come to Southwark, and there en- 
camped, and lay ſome days, expect- 
ing the voluntary ſubmiſſion of Lon- 
don; but, on the contrary, Edwin 
and Morcar took this opportunity 
to ſpirit up the citizens to make a 
fally upon the Normans; which 
they did, but it was eafily repulſed. 
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This made the d. ſenſible, it was 


neceſſary to take more vigorous me- 
thods; and, as a — which 


might have laſted a great while, 
would have been very inconvenient 
in his preſent circumſtances, he re- 
ſolved to lay hold on the conſterna- 
tion the city was then in, to ſub- 
due them by terror rather than by 
force, 'To this end he poſted him- 
felf at Wallingford, and ſent out 
detachments to plunder the coun- 
ties near London, to frighten the 
citizens, and to cut them off from 
ranged, and, at the ſame time, 
urnt Southwark to the ground. 
The two earls above-mentioned ſtill 
laboured hard for Edgar, and the 
majority of the people were on their 
fide ; but their meaſures were bro- 
ken by the clergy then in London, 
and the two abps. at their head, 
who were for * to the d. 

and had formed a ſtrong party amon 
the citizens for that purpoſe : 18 
that Edwin and Morcar, finding 
they could not prevail, retired in- 
to the North; and immediately 
after, the two abps. with the bp. 
of Wincheſter, and Edgar himſelf, 
went over to the d. who was then, 
at Berkhamſtead ; and their exam- 
ple was ſoon followed by a great 
many perſons of diſtinction. But 
the Londaners being ſtill unreſolv- 
ed, the d. drew. neexer the city, as, 
if with a deſign to beſiege it: upon 

which the magiſtrates, * deſpairin 
of being able to defend it in the 
midſt of the preſent confuſion, went 
out and met him, and preſented 
him with the keys of the gates. 
And then, after holding, a conſul- 
tation with the prelates and nobles, 
who had before ſubmitted, they 
waited on him in a body, and made 
him an offer of the crown. He 
pretended at firſt to heſitate, as if 
he had forgot what he came about, 
and deſired time 10 conſult with his 
friends ; 
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friends ; whoſe advice, as might 
eaſily be foreſeen, bein a 
to his wiſhes, he told the Engliſh 
lords, and magiſtrates of London, 
that he was ready to yield to their 
requeſt: and ſo accepted the crown 
as their gift; and this is certain, that 
though he has the title of Con- 
queror given him, he never openly 
pretended to hold the crown by 
right of conqueſt. Though this 
was but a forced election, and with- 
out the conſent of the reſt of the 
nation, yet William was crowned 


at London on Chriſtmas-day, hav- 


ing firſt cauſed a fort to be built, 
which he garriſoned with Normans, 
becauſe he {ſtill ſuſpected the citi- 


zens. The ceremony was performed 


by Aldred, abp. of York, becauſe 
Stigand, abp. of Canterbury, lay 
un 


er a ſuſpenſion from Rome, and 


William had not yet a mind to diſ- 
pleaſe the pope. The abp. addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the Engliſh, aſked 
them, Whether they would have 
the d. of Normandy for their k. ? 
and the bp. of Conſtance put the 


ſame queſtion to the Normans ; by 


which it is plain, that it was Wil- 
liam's defign to ſettle them here, 
They both having conſented with 
loud acclamations, the abp. placed 
the d. on the throne, and admi- 
niſtered to him the oath uſually taken 
by the Saxon kings; which in ſub- 
ſtance was, To protect the church 
and its miniſters, to govern the 
* nation with equity, to ena& juſt 
« laws, and cauſe them to be duly 
« obſerved, and to forbid all ra- 
a” pon and unjuſt judgments.” 

at was moſt ſurpriſing, and ſaved 
William a world of trouble, which 
in all appearance he had till to go 
through, was, that as ſoon as ever 
it was known that he had been 
crowned at London, he was imme- 
diately, without any oppoſition, ac- 
knowledged for k. throughout the 


” 


* 
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whole nation. So wonderfully did 
every thing concur to bring about” 
this great revolution! K. William; 
a few days after his coronation, re- 
tired from London to Barking, where 
multitudes. came and ſubmitted to 
him, and among the reſt Edwin and 
Morcar. He received them in 'a 
moſt favourable manner, affured 
ha of his protection, and in — 
reſence gave pr. ar large poſ- 
fetions, — — 0 bored hs 
Engliſh, that he was generally called 
England's darling. Soon after, he 
laid the foundation of a church and 
monaſtery in the place where Harold 
was ſlain, and ordered that the mo- 
naſtery, when finiſhed, ſhould be 
called Battle-abbey. In the begin- 
ning of his government he uſed 
reat moderation towards the Eng- 
ſh, and expreſſed a tender regard 
for them; and the three firſt month 
of his reign paſſed to their great 
ſatisfaction. But this ſhort time of 
tranquillity and mutual confidence 
was followed by jealouſy, miſtruſt; 
and ſeverity on the king's ſide, and 
frequent revolts and commotions on 
the people's ; in which, whether the 
k. was moſt to blame or the people; 
cannot eaſily be determined, by rea- 
ſon of the partiality of writers on 
each fide, according as they ſtood 
affected. This, however, is cer- 
tain, that the Engliſh were ill treat- 
ed by this k. that he ſhewed great 
partiality to the Normans, and ruled 
the natives with a deſpotic ſway, ex- 
erciſing many acts of ſeverity upon 
them, and treating them, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, as a conquered 
people. It is certain alſo, that 
there were many revolts, and at- 
tempts to ſhake off the Norman 
yoke ; but they all proved ineffec- 
tual, and ſerved only for a handle 
to yet greater acts of ſeverity, as 
will appear from a brief recital of 
facts. The beginning of the y. 
1067 
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1067 k. William, without any other 
viſible reaſon than to diſplay his 
new grandeur among his old ſub- 


jects, went over to Normandy, tak- 
ing with him ſuch Engliſh lords as 
he moſt ſuſpected, to prevent any 
thing being done to his prejudice in 
his abfence; for which reaſon alſo 
he placed ſtrong garriſons of Nor- 
mans in all the caſtles. His brother 
Odo, bp. of Bayeux, and William 
Fitz-O , were intruſted with 
the government of the kingdom ; 
and theſe ſticking at no methods to 
enrich themſelves, exceedingly op- 
preſſed the Engliſh, and proceeded 
in ſuch a manner, that one would 
almoſt —_— they had orders for 
what they did, thatthe e might 
be ſtirred up to revolt — ſo 2 
might be ſome plauſible pretence to 
treat them with the more ſeverity, 
by taking away their eſtates, and 
other methods, by which the k. 
might have it in his power the bet- 
ter to reward his Normans. Be this 
as it will, the Kentiſh men at this 
time attempted to recover their li- 
berty, and called to their aſſiſtance 
Euſtace e. of —_ who, failing 
in his project of ſurpriſing Dover- 
caſtle, retired to his ſhips, and left 
the Kentiſh men to the mercy of the 
regents. Edric Foreſter, an Engliſh 
lord, alſo took up arms in — 
fordſhire, and cruelly treated all the 
Normans that fell into his hands. 
This haſtened the king's return to 
England, who, inftead of puniſh- 
ing the regents, approved of their 
conduct, to the no imall diſcontent 
and mortification of the Engliſh. 
The k. was naturally covetous, 
and greedy to hoard up money : 
his great armament — run him 
vaſtly in debt; and he now thought 
it high time to reward thoſe who 
had affited him in his expedition, 
according to their expectation. For 
theſe reafons he, in 1068, revived 
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the tax, formerly called Danegeld, 
which was levied u the 


Engliſhi with all imaginable rigour. 


And now inſurrections and revolts 


followed in abundance. The inha- 


bitants of Exeter refuſing to take 


the oath to the k. and to admit 
iſon, William was 
preparing to beſiege it in form, and 


a Norman 


the citizens had no other courſe to 
take but to implore his mercy. At 
the earneſt intreaties of the clergy 
he pardoned them, how much ſoever 


in his own mind he was againſt it: 


and, to keep them in order for the 
future, he cauſed a caſtle to be built 
in the city, and garriſoned it with 
Normans. The late tax not being 


ſufficient for the pu before 
mentioned, the k. had recourſe to 
other expedients, which tly in- 


creaſed the diſcontents of the Eng- 
liſh. He ſent commiſſioners into all 

rts, to inquire who had ſided with 
Harold; and to confiſcate their eſtates. 
Edwin and Morcar, provoked at 
this treatment of the Engliſh, re- 
volted, and having raiſed an * 
were reinforced by Blethwin, | k. 
of Wales, with a good number of 
troops. But the k. marching with 
all expedition againſt them, with 
a great ſuperiority of forces, broke 
all their meaſures; upon which 
the two earls ſubmitted, and 
were pardoned, But this act of 
ſeeming clemency to the leaders 
in the rebellion loſt all jts effect, 
by his ſeverely puniſhing others who 
were leſs guilty : nay, he cauſed 
ſeveral, who had no hand in the 
revolt, to be ſhut up in priſon; 
which ſpread à terror through the 
nation; as did alſo his building 


caſtles in divers places, whieh, it 


was eaſy to perceive, were 1 — 
to — 2 Engliſh, There 
were, indeed, as may well be ſup? 
poſed, great animoſities between 
them and the Normans, the latter 

ny 
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behaving towards the Engliſh much 
as the Danes formerly did, and be- 
ing countenanced in their inſults by 
the k. whilſt the complaints of the 
Engliſh were not at all regarded. 
The conſequence was, that man 
murders were committed on 
ſides, and an edi& was publiſhed, 
purely in favour of the Normans. 
Morcar and ſeveral other lords, miſ- 
truſting the ſincerity of the king's 
behaviour towards them, retired in- 
to Scotland, and prevailed upon pr. 
Fdgar to go alon gore them, with 
his mother and (ters. The king of 
Scotland received them all with due 
reſpect, and married Margaret, Ed- 
_ eldeſt ſiſter, from whom de- 
0 


ended Matilda, grandmother of k. 


Henry II. in whom the royal fami- 
lies of the Saxons and Normans 
were united. Though k. William 
was pleaſed at theſe lords — 
the kingdom, where they had 
— an influence, yet perceiving 
ereby how the Engliſh ſtood affect- 
ed, he proceeded to greater acts of 
ſeverity, reſolving by humbling them 
to ſecute himſelf from their reſent- 
ment. With this view, it is ſaid, he 
forbad them to have any lights in 
their houſes after 8 o'clock at night, 
ordering a bell to be rung at that 
hour, which was called the Curfew, 
from couvre feu, i. e. cover-fire, at 
the ſound of which they were oblig- 
ed, under ſeveral penalties, to put 
out their fires and candles. It muſt 
be owned indeed, that this affair of 
the Curfew is not ſupported by any 
competent authority. But this is 
certain, that aſter the Northumber- 
land malecontents had called in the 
Danes, whoſe general, Oſborn, the k. 
a Denmark's brother, k. — 
ribed by lar ents to go off, he 
ſhewed no mercy Con he Eng- 
liſh ; but after having, for a terror 
to the reſt, ravaged the whole coun- 
try between Vork and Durham, fo 
as not to leave a houſe ſtanding, he 
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removed all the Rngliſh from their 
poſts, took away their eſtates, ſeized 
upon alt the fieſs of the crown, and 
gave chem to the Normans, from 
whom are deſcended many of the 
great families at this day in England: 


After this memorable period, we 
hear no more of Ealdormans or 
Thanes, Saxon terms, but of counts 
or earls, viſcounts, baronets, vavaſ- 
ſors, &c. from the Norman or French 
tongue; and from this time it may 
be . England became Nor- 
man. cl expected great 
things from ang k. and therefore 
were the moſt forward to ſabmit to 
him after the battle of Haſtings 
but they were diſappointed : for 
William, now put the church-lands 
upon the ſame foot with the reſt, 
obliging them to furniſh a certain 
number of men for his - wars, tho” 
by the charters of the Saxon kings 
they were exempted from all milita - 
ry ſervice. He quartered his troops 
upon the monaſteries, and obliged 
the monks to ſupply them with 
neceſſaries. He, moreover, ſeized 
upon the money and plate in the 
religzous houſes, under ence 
that the rebels had co ed their- 
valuable effects there; and depoſ- 
ed ſeveral biſhops and abbots that 
he did not like, putting Normans 
or other foreigners in their room. 
In 1071, a great number of male- 
contents betook themſelves to the 
Ifte of Ely, ſtrongly fortiſied it; and 
choſe Hereward, one of the braveſt 
ſoldiers in the kingdom, for their 
leader. The k. was very much a- 
larmed at this proceeding, and 
marching; in all haſte, blocked the 
rebels up in the Iſte. They were ſo 
well fortified that he could not come' 
at them, and had ſo good a ſtore of 
viſions, that a long time would 
be ſtarve them out. And 
ſo having continued the ſiege, or 
blockade, for a great while to no 
purpoſe, he bethought bimſelf of an 
ex 
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tent, which did his buſineſs 
effectually; which was to ſeize on 
the manours belonging to the mo- 
naſtery, which were without the li- 
mits of the Iſle. Upon this the ab- 
bot and monks, in order to recover 
their poſſeſſions, delivered up the 
Ifle, and all that were in it, into 
the hands of the k. Hereward alone 
eſcaped: as to the reſt, ſome had. their 
eyes put out, or their hands cut off, 
and others were thrown into divers 
riſons; among the reſt, Egelrick 
„ of Durham, who had been fo 
bold as to excommunicate the k. was 
ſtarved to death in priſon. The k. 
of Scotland had taken the opportu- 
nity of the troubles in England, to 


invade the northern counties, which. 


he ravaged in a crue] manner. But 
as ſoon as the affairs of Ely was 
over, k. William marched againſt 
him. 'The Scotch k. hereupon re- 
tired into Scotland, but William fol- 
lowed him thither. He not being 
willing to hazard a battle in his own 
country, offered to accommodate 
matters by a treaty ; which William 
agreed to, and obliged the Scotch 
k. to do him homage, which moſt 
— was only for Cumberland, 

hough ſome Engliſh writers ſay it 
was for all Scotland. In 1073, Phi- 
lip k. of France being jealous of the 

reatneſs of k. William, on a ſudden 


invaded Normandy without any de- 


claration of war. Upon which Wil- 
ham went over with a great army, 
with which he retook Mans and the 
whole province of Maine ; and Phi- 
lip ſoon growing weary of the war, 
concluded a pcace with k. William. 
Pr. Edgar, about this time, came to 
the k. out of Scotland, implored his 
pardon, and ſubmitted. The king 
received him very graciouſly, aud 
gave him an allowance of a pourd 
of ſilver a day. From this time he 
continued in obedience, and gave 


N. no further diſturbance. 
Whilſt William was in Normandy, 
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pope Gregory VII. ſent his nuncid 
to ſummon him to do him homage - 
for his kingdom, pretending it to 


a fief of the holy ſee. But William 
told the nuncio, ,that. he held his 
crown of none but God and his 
ſword; and publiſhed an edi, for- 
bidding all his ſubjects to own any 
pope but whom he firſt allowed of, 
and to receive any orders from Rome 
without his licence. . During the 
king's abſence, ſome diſguſted Nor- 
man lords formed a conſpiracy to 
depoſe him, and prevent his re- 
turn, and. drew earl Walthof, the 
only Engliſh lord the k. retained in 
his favour, into the plot. But he 
ſoon repenting, went over and diſ- 
covered it to the k. before it came 
to any head, imploring at the ſame 
time his pardon, which the king 
readily granted. Notwithſtanding - 
which, ſoon after his return, the 
earl was apprehended, beheaded, » 
and buried under the ſcaffold. And 
many of the innocent Engliſh, who 
were .not at all concerned in the- 
conſpiracy, were ſeverely punithed; 
as. well as the guilty Nermans. K. 
William now enjoyed ſome tran- 
quillity, but in the y. 1077 more 
work was cut out for him abroad. 


For his. eldeſt ſon Robert, inſtigated 


by, the king of France, rebelled a- 
inſt him in Narmandy, and en- 
— to make himſelf maſter 
of that duchy. William went over; 
and his ſon perſiſted in his oppoſi- 
tion, and in the heat of an engage- 
ment wounded him in the arm with- 
out knowing him, and diſmounted 
him. But when he knew it was his 
father, he alighted, ſet him upon his 
own horſe, and ſubmitted entirely to 
his mercy. William brought him 
with him into England, and in the 
y. 1080, ſent him againſt the Scots, 
who had renewed their incurſions. 
Bur this war alſo ended in a treaty 
berween the 2 nations, and there 
wa» nothing remarkable in this ex- 
pedition 
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pedition but Robert's founding the 
town of Newcaſtle-upon-Tine. A- 
bout which time allo k. William 
built the famous Tower of London, 
to be a check upon the citizens, 
whom he all along ſuſpected. Soon 
after the peace with Scotland, Wil- 
liam turned his arms againſt the 
Welſh, who had made ſome incur- 
ſions into his dominions: upon 
which the Welſh princes ſubmitted, 
and became his tributaries. Let us 
now ſee, in few words, how Wil- 
lam managed his domeſtic affairs in 
time _— He did all he could 
to introduce the Norman language 
into England, cauſed the Saxon laws 
to be tranſlated into Norman, and 
publiſhed his own laws in that 
tongue, and commanded it to be 
taught in all ſchools, The effect 
— that in ee = — 
lan was by degrees introduced, 
which Wii wb ngliſh nor Nor- 
man, but a mixture of both. He 
erected new courts of juſtice, before 
unknown to the Engliſh, and very 
incommodious to them, and ordered 
all law proceedings there to be in 
the Norman tongue. He had an 


immenſe revenue; and that he might- 


know what every man was to pay 
him out of his eſtate and effects, he 
ordered a general ſurvey to be made, 
not only of his own lands, but of 
all the lands in England, as alſo 
what every man was worth in mo- 
ney, ſtock of cattle, &c. All 
which were ſet down in a book, call'd 
Doom's-day Book, which to this day 
is preſerved in the Exchequer. As 
he was very fond of hunting, he 
diſpeopled the country in Hampſhire 
for above zo miles in compaſs, de- 
moliſhing both churches and houſes, 
to make a foreſt for his diverſion, 
which was called New-Foreſt, In 
ſhort, all his actions ſavoured of a 
molt arbit and abſolute prince. 
William having enjoyed a tranquil- 
lity of ſeveral yrs. every one thought 
Vor. III, | 
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he would have ended his days in 
peace. But all on à ſudden he 
makes vaſt preparations, goes over 
to Normandy, and enters upon a 
fierce war againſt France. A truce 
ſoon enſued, which was broke 
an unlucky jeſt of k. Philip. Wits 
ham being grown very fat and un- 
weildy, was paſſing through a courſe 
of, Sync when one coming to 
Philip from Roan, he aſked him, 
© Whether the k. of England was 
delivered of his great belly? 
William being told of this, was ſo 
enraged, that he ſent him word, 
that as ſoon as he was up, he would 
offer in the church of Notre Dame 
at Paris, 10, ooo lances by way of 
wax-lights. Accordingly he renew- 
ed the war with the utmoſt fury, 
but it occaſioned his death. For 
having made great ravages, and be- 
ſieged and took Mantes, he ordered 
it to be /burnt to the ground: when 
ſtanding too near the fire, the wea- 
ther being alfo very hot, and in his 
return to Roan having bruiſed the 
rim of his belly againſt his ſaddle, he 
fell into a fever, which carried him 
off on the gth of September, 1087, 
in the 61ſt y. of his age, after hav- 
ing reigned in Normandy 52 years, 
and 21 in England. He was buried 
in the Abbey-church at Caen, which 
he himſelf had founded. It is very 
remarkable, that when this great pr, 
was going to be interred, a Norman, 
leman forbad the burial, becauſe 
e ground on which the church 
ſt was his, which the deceaſed 
had never paid him for: and, ac- 
cording to the laws of Normandy, 
were obliged to make him 
tisfaction before the 3 — could be 
buried. As to his perſon, he was 
tall, and well proportioned in his 
younger yrs. and fo ſtrong, that it is 
ſaid none but himſelf could bend his 
bow. His courage and policy are 
not to be queſtioned, and it 1s cer- 
tain, he was indefatigable in execut- 
Aa ing 
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ing whatever he deſigned. When he 
lay on his death-bed, he ſeemed to 


refle& ſeriouſly on his actions, 
and to view them in a different light 


from what he had done in the time 

of his health and vigour. He order- 

ed great ſums of yr 0g tap be given 
t 


to the poor, and to churches, 
— 0 for rebuilding thoſe he 

ad burnt at Mantes. releaſed 
all the priſoners, among the reſt 


Morcar and Ulnoth, which laſt was 
k. Harold's brother, and had been 
detained in Normandy a great ma- 
ny yrs. being one of the hoſtages 
given by Goodwin to k. Edward. 
Then ordering his chief officers to 
ſtand about his bed, he made a long 
harangue to them, weak as he was, 
wherein he talked much of the repu- 
tation he had acquired by his mili- 
tary atchievements. Yet he could 
not help owning he had unjuſtly u- 
ſurped the crown of England; and 
was guilty of all the blood ſpilt on 
that occaſion. And though he ſaid 
he durſt not bequeath a crown, which 
of right was none of his, but left it 
to the diſpoſal of God; yet he re- 
commended William, his 2d ſurvivin 

ſon, for his ſucceſſor, and did a 

in his power to ſecure the crown to 
him. He had 3 other ſons beſides 
William by his wife Matilda, daugh- 
ter to the earl of Flanders. To 
Robert the eldeſt he gave the duchy 
of Normandy, Richard was killed 
by a _ in New-Foreſt. To his 
youngeſt ſon Henry be bequeathed an 
annuity of oo marks. And when 
the young 1 complained as not be- 
ing pleaſed with his portion, it is 


ſaid, his father told him by a pro- 


hetic ſpirit, that the dominions of 
bis 2 brothers ſhould be one day u- 
nited in him: which indeed came 
to pals; though it is not at all like- 
ly that God ſhould reveal his will. in 
any extraordinary manner to a pr. of 
William's character. He had alſo 
6 daughters by the fame Matilda; 


wir 
Cecly, abbeſs of Caen; Conſtance, 


married to the d. of Bretaign; Ade- 
liza, promiſed to Harold when he 
was in Normandy, died young; A- 
dela, married to the earl of Pois; 
CG to 1 e- 1 earl 
of S8 ; and Agatha, eſpouſed to 
Al — kin * Galicis, 
ILLIAM II. ſurnamed Rufus. 
During his father's laſt illneſs in 
8 was concerting mea- 
ſures in England to ſecure his ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown. Though it 
was the conqueror's deſire that he 
ſhould ſucceed him, yet there was 
great danger of a my being form- 
ed againſt him in favour of his 
elder brother Robert. But as Ro- 
bert was out of the kingdom, 
William with the more eaſe accom. 
pliſhed his deſigns ; and by the ma- 
nagement of Lanfranc, abp. of Can- 
terbury, who had great intereſt a- 
mong the people, both Engliſh and 
Normans, and had gained over the 
leading lords of both nations, and 
by the favour of Eudo the high trea- 
furer, he aſcended the throne, and 
was crowned 18 days after his fa- 
ther's death, Sept. 27, 1087. He 
was ſurnamed Rufus from his be- 
ng red-haired, and was now 30 yrs. 
old. He was remarkable for no 
. quality but his courage, which 
owever for the moſt part was more 
like the fierceneſs of a wild beaſt 
than the bravery of a heroe. He 
was very ill: natured. and a perfect 
brute in his behaviour, was wholly 


indifferent as to religion, and had 


no regard for honour or honeſty. 
He was greedy of money, but it 
was to ſquander it away upon idle 
expences. In fine, he all his 
father's vices without his virtues, 
and hiſtorians agree in repreſent- 
ing him as bad a prince as ever 
fat on the Engliſh throne. Theſe 
hiſtorians were indeed monks and 
eccleſiaſtics, who might be preju- 
diced againſt him for his ſei ng 
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the revenues of the church. How- 
ever, as ſcarce any action of his 
life deſerves commendation, their 
repreſentations {ſeem to be but too 
well founded. His intereſt indeed 
obliged him to put on the maſk for 
ſome time at the beginning of his 
reign, and his * to be guided 
by the counſels of Lanfranc made the 
Engliſh expect a change for the bet- 
ter. In 1088, a formidable conſpira- 
cy was ſet up againſt him by his un- 
cle Odo, bp. of Bayeux, who hated 
Lanfranc, and could not endure to 
ſee him in fo great favour. The 
deſign was to depoſe William, and 
ſet Robert on the throne. Several 
Norman lords and —_ jounang 
in the plot, and many of the Eng 
alſo being prevailed on to favour 
it, when they thought matters were 
ripe, they invited Robert to come 
over, who promiſed ſoon to be with 
them. The conſpirators then fortiſi- 
ed themſelves in ſeveral places, and 
William ſeemed to be in a moſt dan- 
gerous ſituation. But Robert's in- 

olence and dilatory temper, who 
did not come over with his forces 
as was expected, gave him time to 
extricate himſelf out of this danger. 
He firſt gained over the Engliſh by 
Lanfranc's intereſt: then he fitted 
out a fleet, and marched againſt Odo 
and the other rebels with an army 
of Engliſhmen, took Pevenſey, Ro- 
cheſter and Durham, and the other 
places where they had ſhut them- 
ſelves up, broke all their meafures, 
and entirely diſpelled the threatening 
ſtorm. Though William was in- 
debted to the Engliſh for having by 
their means cruſhed this conſpiracy, 
and though he had made them ma- 
ny fair promiſes, yet it was no ſoon- 
er over but he began to oppreſs 
them even worſe than his father had 
done. Of this Lanfranc reſpectſul- 
ly admoniſhed him, putting him in 
mind of his promiſes. William was 
diſpleaſed at this, and angrily aſked 


. 
him with an oath, Whether a 
* king could keep all his promiſes ?? 
From this time the good abp. was 
quite out of favour, and died quick- 
ly after. And now William threw 
off all reſtraint, and ſpared no me- 
thods for raiſing money to ſatisfy his 
vain expences. To this end he ſeiz- 
ed upon the vacant benefices, and 
after he had ſtripped them of every 
thing he could turn into money, he 
ſold them to the higheſt bidder. He 
ſeized upon the temporalities of the 
ſee of Canterbury, and kept them 
in his hands 4 yrs. and did the ſame 
by all the other biſhopricks that be- 
came vacant in his reign. Soon af- 
ter, William, to be revenged on his 
brother Robert for the late conſpira- 
cy, and perhaps from a defire of en- 
Joying all his father's dominions, 
invaded Normandy, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of ſeveral places. Ro- 
bert implored aid of the king of 
France, who came to his affiſtance ; 
but William having found means to 
bribe him, he retired without doin 

any thing, and William proceede 

to take more places, and bribed 
ſome of the burghers of Roan to 
undertake the — it into his 
hands. But pr. Henry joining his 
brother Robert, ſaved it; for en- 
tering the city on a ſudden, he ſeiz- 
ed the chief of the conſpirators, and 
threw him headlong from a tower. 


Which bold ſtroke not only preſerv- 


ed the capital, but in effect all Nor- 
mandy. For William ſoon after, in 
1091, was obliged to ſtrike up a 
peace with d. Robert, on this con- 
dition, among others, That upon 
either of the brothers dying without 
heirs, the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to 
all his dominions, Whilſt William 


was in Normandy, Malcolm, k, H. 


Scotland, made an incurſion 1 


Northumberland, and William at M 
return reſolved to revenge this in- 


ſalt. He artfully induced his bro. 
ther Robert to come over and accom- 
A 2 2 pany 
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any him in this expedition, fearing 

e ſhould in his abſence ſeize on 
thoſe caſtles in Normandy, that he 
held by the late treaty, His army 
ſuffered greatly by ſeveral diſaſters 
in Scotland ; but Malcolm fearing 
the ill conſequences of a war in his 
own country, ſent William propo- 
ſals for an accommodation, which 
were readily accepted, and the 
Scotch k. obliged himſelf to pay the 
ſame homage to the k. of England 
he had formerly done. But Robert 
>erceiving he was only amuſed by 
þis brother, to draw him into this 
expedition, returned home greatly 
diſguſted. About this time Robert 
Fitz - Hamon, gentleman of the 
king's bedchamber, conquered Gla- 
morganſhire, and flew Rees the Welih 
K. He beſtowed upon 12 knights, 
who aſſiſted him in the expedition, 
12 manours, Which were enjoyed 
by them and their poſterity. The k. 
continued his arbitrary proceedings, 


and oppreſſed his ſubjects, Normans, 


as well as Engliſh, more and more 
every day, which made them all 
wiſh for his death, as the only re- 
medy to the evils they groaned un- 
der. And now chey thought their 
wiſhes were going to be accompliſh- 
ed: for in 1093, a dangerous diſ- 
temper ſeized Fim at Qouceſter, 
ſo that he himſelf thought his end 
approaching; and the fear of death 
made him reſolve, if he ever reco- 
covered, to reform all that had been 
amiſs in his government. The br 
ſhops laying hold of the good diſpo- 
fion he was now in, exhorted him 
to fill up the vacant ſees, Which he 
complied with, and particularly 
made Anſeim abp. of Canterbury, 
hetween whom and the king there 
Kere afterwards great conteſts, An- 
ſelm being a warm aſſertor of the 
rights of the church, and k. William 
being not over- ſcrupulous in ſuch 
matters; who being recovered of his 


ilefs, preſently forgot all his good 
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reſolutions, returned to his courſes, 
retracted, as far as was in his pow- 
er, the good orders he had given 
in his ſickneſs, and even increaſed 
the abuſes of government, inſtead 
of correcting them. The Scots a- 
gain renewing their incurſions and 
ravages, Robert de Mowbray, go- 
vernor of the Northern parts, Fell 
upon them unexpectedly, defeated 
them, and flew Malcolm and Ed- 
ward his eldeſt ſon. In 1094, we 
again find k. William at war with 
his brother Robert in Normandy, 
who, as William had not performed 
his part of the late treaty, ſeemed 
reſolved to take from him the places 
he held tliere, Being aſſiſted by the 
k. of France, he gained ſeveral ad- 
vantages over William, who at laſt 
had recourſe to his old artifice, and 
bribed the French k. to draw off his 
forces, in order to raiſe money; for 
which purpoſe, he ſent orders in- 
to England for levying 20,000 men, 
and to impreſs ſuch as were of ſome 
ſubſtance, and did not care to leave 
their families. When they were juſt 
going to imbark, they were diſ- 
charged, upon paying 10 ſhillings a 
man, which they readily did, and 
by this artifice William raiſed 
10,000 l. Robert now, in all like- 
lihooch, would have loſt all his do- 
minions, if the k. had not been ob- 
liged to return on a ſudden to repreſs 
the Welſh, who were ravaging 
Shropſhire and Cheſhire. At his 
approach they retired among the 
mountains and inacceſſible places, 
and William purſuing them too far, 
loſt more of his men than he deſtroy- 
ed of the enemy's; and all he could 
do was to rebuild the caſtle of Mont- 
gomery, which had been demoliſh- 
ed. A little after he ſuppreſſed a 
dangerous conſpiracy of Robert de 
Mowbray, who being diſguſted at 
the king's not rewarding him for the 
ſervice * had done, as he thought 
he deſerved, was concert:ng meas» 

ſures 
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ſures with other diſcontented lords 


to depoſe him; but the k. coming 
ſuddenly upon them, Mowbray was 
taken and clapped up in priſon; and 
of the reſt of the conſpirators ſome 
were ſtripped of their eſtates, ſome 
had their eyes put out; and none 
eſcaped ſome kind of puniſhment 
or other. In 1096 the project of 
the holy war was ſet on foot by 
pope Urban II. in which 6 — 
princes of Chriſtendom engaged. 
The deſign of it was to recover the 
Holy Land out of the hands of the 
Saracens. The badge of thoſe who 
went to it was a red croſs wrought 
in their garments, whence they were 
termed Croiſes, and the expedition 
the Cruſade. Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy was one of the princes who 
engaged in it, and to defray the ex- 
pences of his undertaking, he mort- 
gaged his duchy to his brother the 
king of England, for a ſum of 
money, which William raiſed en his 
ſubjects by the moſt oppreſſive me- 
thods imaginable. In 1098, Wil- 
liam rebuilt London bridge, raiſed a 
new wall round the Tower, and e- 
reed the famous Hall at Weſtminſ- 
ter, which, though fo large, he 
found fault with it, and wid it was 
ſcarce big enough for a king's bed- 
chamber. The raiſins money for 
theſe works was a great oppreſſion 
on the ſubjects. The next y. Wil- 
liam went over and relieved Mans. 
As he was going to imbark, the 
wind being contrary, the maſter of 
the thip repreſented the danger of 
then putting to ſea, But William 
aſked him, If he ever heard of a 
k. being drowned?” and compel- 
led him to proceed. But though he 
was not to be drowned, he was not 
however to die a natural death. For 
being hunting one day in New- 
Foreſt, he was accidentally, or 0- 
therwiſe, ſhot with an arrow into 
tne heart, by Walter Tyrrel, a 
French knight, as he was, ſeem- 
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ingly at leaſt, ſhooting at a deer 
and dropt down dead immediately. 
This was on Aug. 2, 1100, in the 
44th y. of his age, after a reign of 
near 13 yrs. He was buried at 
Wincheſter, (where his tomb, ſome- 
what raiſed from the ground, re- 
mains to this day) and the nation re- 
Joiced at being delivered from ſuch 
a keadſtrong and furious k. In his 
reign a great inundation of the ſea 
overflowed the coaft of Kent, and 
covered the lands formerly belong- 
ing to earl Goodwin. Theſe are 
now called the Goodwin-Sands, fo 
dangerous to ſhips. 

WILLIAM III. of England, and 
pr. of Orange and Naſſau, b. Nov. 
14, 1650, * for his fathers 
the ſtates of Holland and of Zea- 
land, the cities of Delf, Leyden, 
and Amſterdam. The ſtates find- 
ing themſelves at liberty, by the 
death of William II. reſolved to 
remedy the inconveniencies which 
might happen from a ſingle gover- 
nor. They appointed a general aſ- 
ſembly to meet, in which it was re- 
ſolved, That fince the country was 
now without a governor by the 
death of the pr. the choice of all of- 
ficers and magiſtrates for the time to 
come, ſhould be in the diſpoſal of 
the cities; and that not only the 
ordinary ſoldiers, but even the 
guards of the deceaſed pr. ſhould 
take an oath of fidelity to the ſtates 
of Holland, this was unanimoufl 
carried. The conduct of meſlrs. 
de Wit being very much diſapproved 
ed, the pr. was in 1672 aeclared 
general of the army of the ſtates. 
At that time they were in a moſt 
diſtreſſed condition, the French car- 
rying all before them, he imme- 
diately repaired to the army. The 
frontier towns and garriſons in the 
province of Holland fell every = 
into the hands of the enemy, whi 
cauſed inſurrections. Dort fixt led 
the way, and was followed by other 
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cities. The conſequence was, that 
the pr. was declared in a full aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates, Stadtholder, cap- 
tain, and admiral-general of all their 
forces, as well by ſea as by land; 
and they gave him all the power, 
dignity, and authority, which his 
anceſtors of glorious memory had 
ever enjoyed, and things took then 
a more proſperous turn ; not long 
after the two de Wits, the great ene- 
mies of the houſe of Orange, were 
torn to pieces by the people. 
1673 he took the ſtrong town of 
Naerden, and by his courage and 
conduct obliged the French to quit 
Utrecht, and ſeveral conſiderable 
places where they had garriſons. As 
an acknowledgement of his ſervices, 
the ſtates conhrmed him in the office 
of Stadtholder, and entailed this 
dignity upon the heirs of his body, 
b. in lawful wedlock, in an inſtru- 
ment, dated February 2, 1674. The 
ſame day the ſlates of Zealand con- 
ferred the ſame adminiſtration upon 
his highneſs, and declared him chief 
nobleman of their province. Soon 
after he went to Utrecht, and made 
ſome regulations in the government 
of that province, and the follow- 
ing propoſition being made, Whe- 
ther it were adviſeable to confer the 
charge of governor-general, captain, 
and admiral-ceneral of the province, 
upon his highneſs and his heirs 
male, lawfully begotten;” they all, 
nemine contradicente, approved the 
motion, and conicried that dignity 
upon his highneſs. Soon after he 
engagcd the French at Senef, where 
he gained great honour by his cou- 
rage and conduct, and obtained a 
victory, aſter a molt bloody engage- 
ment. In 1575, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his great ſervices, the 
burghers of the duchy of Guelders 
conterred on him the honour of be- 
ing hereditary governor of that pro- 
vince; and he reformed ſeveral a- 
buſes which bad got ſooting during 
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the enemy's uſurpation there. Soon 
after he fell ill of the ſmall pox, of 
which he recovered to the univerſal 
Joy of all the confederates. On Octo- 
ber 17, 1677, the pr, embarked for 
England, and arrived at Norwich 
the 19th. On November 4, which 
was his highneſs's birth-day, he was 
married to the princeſs Mary, eldeſt 
daughter of the d. of York; the 
marriage was celebrated at 11 at 
night. On the 29th of the ſame 
month, he departed from London 
with his 2 and landed at Ter- 
beyde. In Auguſt 1678, he attack- 
ed and defeated the d. of Luxemburg 
in his quarters, near the abbey of 
St, Denis. In the heat of the action, 
tae pr. advanced fo far, that he was 
in great danger of being loit, had 
not monſ. Puwerkerk come ſeaſon- 
ably to his relief, and killed an of- 
ficer that was juſt going to fire a piſ- 
tol at him. On — 29th, 1684, 
a treaty was ſigned at the Hague, 
which put an end to military opera- 
tions. In 1668 king James II. of 
England having conducted his af- 
fairs in ſuch a manner, as apparent- 
ly threatened the civil and religious 
liberties of the nation, a great many 
perſons of emznence and intereſt in 
the kingdom, both clergy and laity, 
deemed it expedient to invite over 
the pr. of Orange. Several of them 
waited on him at the Hague for that 
purpoſe; and the ſtates general hav- 
ing reſolved to aſſiſt him, great pre- 
parations were made for his expedi- 
tion. In the mean time, the pr. of 
Orange ſet forth a declaration, Oc- 
tober 10. N. S. importing his de- 
ſign to maintain the proteſtant reli— 
gion, and the laws and liberties of 
this kingdom. On October 16 he 
took his leave of the Rates, and on 
the 19 failed with 50 men of war, 
25 frigates, as many fireſhips, near 
400 viQuallers and tranſports, hav- 
ing about 14,000 land forces, ac- 
companied by many of the 1 
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, but was forced 
* a ſtorm. He put to ſea a- 
ovember 1, and landed the 


| nobility and 
back b. 
gain 


ay at Torbay, and was ſoon joined 


y many of the nobility. He ad- 
vanced towards London, and king 
James quitting the a" he was 
invited to London. In the mean 
time, the lords took upon them the 
government of the kingdom, and a- 
greed to addreſs the pr. of Orange 
to take upon him the adminiſtration 
of all public affairs till a convention 
ſhould meet. The convention of 
lords and commons met, January 
22, 1688-9, and after ſome warm 
debates, voted, that the prince and 
priaceſs of Orauge ſhould be k. and 
q. The princeſs arrived February 
12, and the next day both houſes 
waited on them, and made a ſolemn 
offer of the crown, which was ac- 
cepted by the pr. in the name of 
himſelf and his wife, and the ſame 
day they were proclaimed k. and q. 
by the names of William and Mary; 
ſuch was the neceſſity of the times. 
The firſt thing k. William did, af- 
ter he had ſettled his privy-council, 
was giving the royal aſſent, on Fe- 
bruary 23, to a bill that had paſſed 
both houſes, to remove and pre- 
* vent all queſtions and diſputes 
concerning the aſſembling and fit- 
ting of this preſent parliament.” 
By which a@ che convention, which 
had placed the crown on the prince 
and princeſs of Orange, was chang- 
ed into a parliament. The judg- 
ment againſt Mr. Samuel Johnſon 
was reverſed; and the judgment 
upon the quo warranto againſt the 
city of London was alſo reverſ- 
ed, and the city reſtored to its privi- 
leges; and an act of oblivion, at 
length, paſſed, out of Which were 
— ſome few of the many late 
inſtruments of popery and arbitrary 
power. From the beginning of the 
reign of k. William and q. Mary, 
there was a party in the nation who 
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diſliked the new ſettlement, and 
were in continual plots to overturn 
it, and to reſtore the late k. James. 
And to theie were joined ſeveral pro- 
teſtants, who either, from the ſtrong 
impreſſions of the late doctrine of 
— — and non-reliftance, 
could not bring themſelves to think 
it lawful to reſiſt k. James, or w 
though they thought the interpoſi - 
tion of the pr. of Orange neceſſary, 
at the time, yet were againſt his be- 
ing made k. and were only for a 
regency in the name of k. James II. 
being ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed with the 
notion of hereditary right, and d1- 
rect lineal ſucceſſion. Some of theſe, 
indeed, afterwards complied with 
the times, as the earl of Notting» 
ham, who was made 1 of 
ſtate to k. William and q. , 
and Dr. Sherlock, who, after t 
victory at the Boyne, acknowledg- 
ed their majeſty's title, and was 
made dean of St. Paul's. But many 
adhered to their old principles, and 
the party was — ne and kept 
alive by ſeveral clergymen, who 
ſcrupled, or refuſed, to take the new 
oaths, among whom were ſome bi- 
ſhops, as the abp. of Canterbury, 
— the biſhops of Ely, Bath and 
Wells, Peterborough, Norwich, and 
Glouceſter, (of whom the 4 firft had 
been impriſoned. in the Tower by k. 
James) who after ſome time were de- 
prived, and their ſees filled with o- 
thers ; which occaſioned what ſome 
called a ſchiſm in the church of Eng- 
land, Not long after, the k. by the 
advice of the commons, and being 
ſtrongly ſolicited to it by his allies, 
declared war againſt France, The 
k. and q. were ſolemnly crowned by 
the bp. of Landon, on Apnl 11, 
1689. The parliament, at the king's 
deſire, had paſſed an act for taking N 
away the tax called hearth- money, 
which received the royal aſſent, on 
April 8 On july 24, the princeſs 
Anne of Denmark was delivered of a 
a a4 prince 
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prince, named William, whom his 
majeſty created duke of Glouceſter. 


The k. paſſed the bill of rights and 


acceſſion, on December 16, agree- 
able to the declaration of rights, 


when their majeſties accepted the 


crown, with the addition of a re- 
markable clauſe, for excluding pa- 
Piſts and perſons marrying papiſts, 
for ever, from inheriting the crown 
of England. The revolution in 
Scotland quickly followed that in 
England. And an act was preſently 
paſſed for ſettling the crown upon 
the k. and q. of England; purſuant 
to which, their majeſties were pro- 
claimed k. and q. of Scotland, on 
April 11, the day of their corona- 
tion in England. Then the earl of 
Argyle and other commiſſioners were 
ſent to make a ſolemn tender of the 
crown to their majeſties, in the name 
of the eſtates and kingdom of Scot- 
land; which was done, on May 11. 
In the mean time, the d. of Gordon, 
a papiſt, ſtill held the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh for the late k. but a vigorous 
ſiege obliged him to ſurrender it, 
on June 13, upon condition that he 
and the garriſon ſhould have their 
lives, liberties, and fortunes ſecured. 
And the earl of Dundee being ſlain 
in battle, and the forces he had raiſ- 
ed in the Highlands dwindling away 
by degrees, and being at length en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed, their majeſlies re- 
mained afterwards in the peaceable 

ſſeſſion of the crown of Scot- 
ha Though ſome things occa- 
ſioned great uneaſineſs, of which 
the enemies of the government fail- 
ed not to make their advantage; 
particularly, the ſlaughter of the 
men of Glenco, between 3o and 40 
in number, after they had laid down 
their arms, in February 1692-3. 
In Ireland, 'Tyrconnel had ſecured 
the molt important places of that 
kingdom, and uſed ſuch violence 
againſt the proteſtants, that they 
weis forced to retire to their 
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brethren in the north ; who, ſeizing 
on Kilmore, Coleraine, Inniſkil- 
ling and Londonderry, declared for 
k, William and q. Mary. The late 
infatuated king James now failed 
from Breſt with ſome French 
troops, and landed at Kinfale on 
the 12th of March, 1688-9. Having 
taken Coleraine and Kilmore, after 
a ſtout reſiſtance, he laid ſiege to 
Londonderry, on April 20; from 
whence, a few days after, he de- 
_ to meet his parliament at 

ublin, where he paſſed an act to 
attaint between 2 and 3000 proteſ- 
tant lords, ladies, clergymen, and 
gentlemen, of high-treaſon. In the 
mean time, the ſiege of Londonder- 
ry was carried on with the utmoſt 
efforts, and the garriſon under Mr. 
George Walker a clergyman, and 
major Baker, held out with the moſt 
ſurpriſing reſolution, though re- 
duced to the neceſſity of feeding up- 
on horſe-fleſh, dogs, cats, rats and 
mice, tallow, ſtarch, dried and ſalt- 
ed hides, and all kinds of offal ; 
till major-general Kirk arriving with 
ſome ſhips laden with proviſions, 
which, after a long delay, he at 
laſt found means, with difficulty, to 
convey into the town, the beſiegers, 
on July 31, thought fit to raiſe the 
ſiege. The garriſon of Inniſkilling, 
at the ſame time, did wonders; par- 
ticularly, the day before the ſiege of 
Derry was raiſed, they advanced 
nęar 20 miles to meet about 6000 
Iriſh, and defeated them, killin 
and drowning near 3000, thoug 
themſelves were not above 2000, 
and had but about 20 killed and 50 
wounded, In Auguſt, d. Schom- 
berg arrived in Ireland with 10,000 
men, took Carrickfergus in 4 days, 
and performed other acts of bravery 
and conduct. K. William having 
paſſed an a& for putting the admi- 
niſtration into the — of the q. 
whenever he ſhould be out of the 
kingdom, in June 1690, landed with 
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a pallant army in Ireland, and on 
9 y 1 fought the ever memorable 
attle of the Boyne, wherein, tho? 
he had the misfortune to loſe the 
brave duke Schomberg, then 82yrs 
old, yet he gained a complete victo- 
ry over the French and Iriſh army, 
and obliged king James to retire to 
Dublin, and make all the hafte he 
could back to France. K. William, 
the following Sunday, entered Dub- 
lin in triumph, and went to St. Pa- 
trick's church to return thanks to 
God for his victory: and arriving 
in England the beginning of Sep- 
tember, he ſent the earl of Marlbo- 
rough to carry on the reduction of 
Ireland; who took Cork and Kin- 
fale with ſuch expedition, that he 
was again at Kenſington on Octo- 
ber 28. The next y. 1691, the in- 
trepid Engliſh under the brave gen. 
Ginckle, and other valiant comman- 
ders, made themſelves maſters of 
Ballimore, with incredible brav 
paſſed the Shannon amidſt the fire of 
the enemy, and took Athlone, and 
fought the glorious battle of Agh- 
rim on July 12, wherein 4000 Iriſh 
and their general St. Ruth were 
ſlain; 1 was ſoon followed by 
the ſurrender of Galloway, and laſt- 
ly, that of Limerick in October 
(where Tyrconnel died, as it were 
of grief, on Auguſt 14) by which, 
an end was put to the Iriſh war, and 
all Ireland was reduced to the obe- 
dience of k. William and q. Mary. 
In England, the k. diſſolved” the 
convention- parliament, on February 
6, 1689-90, and a new parliament 
met on March 20. It was in this 
ſeſſion that the act of oblivion, be- 
fore- mentioned, was paſſed. In the 
mean time, the French k. was puſh- 


ing his conqueſts in the Netherlands 
and other parts, which made it ne- 
ceſſary for k. William to go over to 
the famous congreſs at the Hague, 
in the beginning of the y. 1691, in 
order to animate the contederate 
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princes and ſtates. The French 
were ſo far before-hand with the al- 
lies, that they took the ftrong city 
of Mons this y. and Namur in the 
year following ; after which was 
fought the battle of Steenkirk (k. 
William commanding the e- 
rate army himſelf, as he did ev 
y. during the war) in which, thou 
the French remained maſters of the 
field of battle, yet king William ſo 
bravely diſputed the victory, that 
they had ſcarce any thing elſe to 
boaſt of, the loſs being nearly equal 
on both ſides. The Liog was no 
ſooner gone abroad in 1691, but the 
Jacobites reſumed their favourite 
ſcheme, in concert with France, for 
reſtoring the late k. James, But 
the vi e of q. Mary and the go- 
vernment again diſconcerted their 
meaſures. The parliament meeting 
towards the end of the y. paſſed a 
bill for the frequent calling and 
meeting of parliaments, commonly 
called the triennial bill; but the k. 
by the advice of his miniſters, refuſ- 
ed his aſſent: as he did alſo the 
next y. to a bill touching free and 
impartial — in parliament, 
being in the nature of what is now 
called a place-bill: which fo dif- 
3 the commons, that they re- 
olved, that whoever adviſed the k. 
not to give the royal aſſent to that 
act, was an enemy to their majeſ. 
ties and the kingdom. However, 
the parliament inſiſting the 
triennial bill, he thought fit to paſs 
it in 1694; which gave a 
ſatisfaction. In July, was fought 
the famous battle of Landen, be- 
tween the allied army commanded 
by k. William, and the French un- 
der the d. of Luxemburg: and tho® 
the latter were much ſuperior in 
number, the former fought with 
ſuch obſtinate bravery, under their 
pony and valiant leader, that for 
ometime they had manifeſtly the ad- 
vantage ; and it was only the ſuperi- 
þ 7 ority 
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ority of numbers that at laſt wreſted 
the victory out of their hands: af- 
ter which, the French made them- 
{elves maſters of Charleroy. Our lofs 
likewiſe at ſea was this y. very con- 
ſiderable. For the whole Breſt fleet, 
on June 16, fell upon Sir George 
Rooke's ſquadron, which had a fleet 
of ncar 400 merchant-ſhips, bound 
for the Streights, under its convoy, 
whilſt it was ſeparated from the 
main fleet, which ſhould have con- 
voyed 1t out of danger, and took, 
burnt or ſunk 4 of the greateſt 
Smyrna ſhips, 3 Dutch men of war, 
and one Engliſh, and near 80 other 
merchant-ſhips. Our honour at ſea 
was in great meaſure retrieved this 
y. The k. returned on November g. 
On December 28, q. Mary died of 
the ſmall- pox, to the unexpreſſible 

rief of "= nation. She was king 
— eldeſt daughter, and died 
in the 3zd year of her age, having 
reigned near 6 yrs. jointly with the 
k. her huſband. On March 5, ſhe 
was moſt ſolemnly and magnificent- 
ly interred in Henry VIIIth's cha- 

el, In the beginning of the year 
1695, the parliament made a ſtrict 
inquiry into ſeveral abuſes and cor- 
ruptions. In this ſeſſion allo, the 
bad ſtate of the filver-coin was tirſt 
taken into conſideration, which by 
clipping and adulterating had been 
E near half in value, to the 
great detriment of trade and embar- 
aſment of the public revenue. 
he remedying of this grievance 
was not perſected till the next par- 
lament, when all che ſilver-moncy 
was ordered to be called in and re- 
coined, and the loſs to be borne by 
the public. This gave riſe to Ex- 
chequer- bills, or paper- money, which 
were no ſooner ſet on foot, but the 
ſcandalous practice of falie indorſe- 
ment began, for which Mr. Charles 
Duncomiz and Mr. Knight were ex- 
pelled the houte, and committed to 
the Lower, aud Mr. Burton to News 
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te. Bills were ordered to be 

ought in to puniſh them, which 
paſſed the commons, but were 
thrown out by the lords, who be - 
in pacally divided upon Duncomb's 
bill, the d. of Leeds gave the caſt- 
ing vote for rejecting it. The year 
1695 was glonous to k, Willi 
and the allies by the reduction of 
Namur. Marſhal Boufflers having 
thrown himſelf into it with a ſtrong 
reinforcement, the garriſon then 
conſiſted of near 15,000 men, and 
they were — . with proviſions 
for ſeveral months. Yet k. William 
having laid ſiege to it, the rage: 
ning of July, carried it on with {ach 
vigour and good conduR, even in 
the fight of a numerous French ar- 
my, under marthal Villeroy, who 
had advanced to relieve it, that the 
town ſurrendered on Auguſt 6, N. S. 
and the caſtle in leſs than a month 
after. The Engliſh fleet, under 
lord Berkeley, ipread terror this 
ſummer along the coaſts of France, 
bombarded St. Maloes, and ſome o- 


ther towns: and in return, Villeroy, 


by the French king's order, bom- 
barded Bruſſeis. His majeſty, who 
at his departure had appointed lords- 
juſtices to govern the kingdom in 
his abſence, immediately on his re- 
turn, by proclamation diflolved his 
ſecond parliament, and a new one 
met on November 22. On the 12th 
of January, a double plot was 
about this time diſcovered, to aſſaſ- 
ſinate the k. and invade the king- 
dom. Many of the late k. James's 
emiſſaries came over from France, 
and held conſultations with papiſts 
and Jacobites here, how to murder 
k. William; and aſter ſeveral de- 
bates on the time, place and man- 
ner of putting their horrid deſign 
in execution, they at laſt agreed to 
aſſaſſinate his majeſty in his coach, 
on ſome day in February, 1695-6, 
in a lane between Bientford and 
Turnham-Green, as he returned 


tim 
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from kunting. But happily the 
_ plot * diſcovered, by Mr. 

endergraſs, the v night before 
it 2 end, Ghich was 
confirmed by Mr. de la Rue, ano- 
ther of the plotters, and afterwards 
by captain Porter, and others of 
them, who came in upon the pro- 
clamation for apprehending the con- 
ſpirators. At the ſame time there 
was to be an invaſion from France, 
for which purpoſe king James was 
come to Calais, and the troops, ar- 
tillery and ſtores were immediately 
ordered to be embarked ; but by the 
news of the aſſaſſination plot having 
miſcarried, and the ſpeedy ſendin 
of a formidable fleer under admiral 
Ruſſel, this other part of the deſign 
was fruſtrated: and Calais was not 
long after bombarded by the Eng- 
liſh. Before his majeſty went abroad 
in 1696, he ap inted the great of- 
ficers of ſtate for the time being, 
with other lords and gentlemen, a- 
mong whom the great Mr. Locke, to 
be commiſſioners for trade and plan- 
tations. This was the firſt commiſ- 
ſion of the kind, and is ſtill kept on 
foot. The campaign paſſed in Flan- 
ders this year without any action. 
The French, to bring down the de- 
mands of Spain, beſieged and took 
Arth in Flanders this y. as alſo the 
city of Barcelona in Spain; the kin 
ot England and the ſtates general, 
who had in a manner borne the 
whole burden of the war, ſeeming 
to connive at theſe conqueſts to 
bring Spain the more readily to ac- 
cept the offers of France, — 
as they knew theſe places muſt be 
reſtored by the peace: the treaty for 
which went on but ſlowly, at Ry(- 
wick, a place belonging to k. Wil- 
ham, between the Hague and Delft; 
but at laſt, by his Majeſty's addreſs, 
and the mediation of the k. of Swe- 
den, it was happily concluded and 
lipned there by the Engliſh, Spaniſh, 
and Dutch plenipotentiaries, with 
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thoſe of France, on September 10» 
and by the miniſters of the emperor» 
who out for ſome time, on Oc- 
tober 20, with as much advange 
to the allies as could reaſonably 
expected. When the parhament 
met, December 3, the k. told them 
in his ſpeech, that confidering the 
circumſtances of affairs abroad, it 
was his opinion, that England could 
not be ſafe without a land force. 
Which clauſe the commons did not 
like, as if it were deſigned to re- 
commend a ſtanding army in time 
of peace. And fo after long de- 
bates, they reſolved, That all the 
land forces, raiſed ſince September 
29, 1680, ſhould be paid and diſ- 
banded. Yet, to ſhew their affec- 
tion to his majeſty, they reſolved, 
on December 20, That 700,0001. 
* annum be granted to him for the 
upport of the civil-liſt. The par- 
liament continued ſitting till July 5, 
1698, and then was prorogued, and 
2 days after diſſolved. In this ſeſ- 
ſion the new Eaſt-India company 
was eſtabliſhed, the merchants hav- 
ing agreed to advance 2,000,000 1. 
to the government, at 8 per cent. 
The old company offered to raiſe 
700,000 l. at —— cent. but this 
was rejected; though they were af- 
terwards continued a corporation, 
and the 2 companies united. Ou Ju- 
ly 20, the k. went over to Holland, 
and about a month after, the treaty 
of partition was concluded between 
England, France, and the States, 
concerning the ſucceſſion of the Spa- 
niſh dominions, in caſe the king of 
Spain, who was now old and in a 
very bad ſtate of health, ſhould die 
without iſſue. By this treaty, ſo 
much to the prejudice of king Wil- 
liam's reputation, the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, a great * o- 
ther places, and particularly thoſe on 
the French ſide of the Pyrenees, 
were to be given to the Dauphin of 
France: Spain, the Indies and Low- 
Coun- 
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Countries, to the electoral prince of 
Bavaria: and the duchy of Milan, 
to the archduke Charles, the empe- 
ror's ſecond ſon. The beginning of 
the y. 1700, a ſecond treaty was 
concluded, on occaſion of the death 
of the electorate prince of Bavana, 
whoſe ſhare was now aſſigned to the 
archduke Charles; and the duke of 
Lorrain, whoſe country was to be 
given to France, was to have the du- 
chy of Milan. To return to the y. 
1698. On December 6, the new 
parliament met, in which, though 
che k. expreſſed his deſire of having 
a good body of land- forces kept up, 
yet the commons reſolved, That all 
the land- forces. exceeding 7000 for 
England, and 12-000 for Ireland 
(all his majeſty's natural-born ſub- 
jects) ſhould be forthwith paid and 
diſbanded, This made the k. very 
uneaſy, but when he ſaw the parlia- 
ment in earneſt, he complied with a 
Foo _ He would fain have 
ept his Dutch guards that came 
over with him at firſt; but not be- 
ing able to move the parliament, 
he with complaiſance ſubmitted, 
and fent them away : which gave 
eat ſatisfaction to his people. In 
| wy 1699, the king went over to 
Holland, and returned in October. 
The parliament met on Nov. 16, 
and in this ſeſſion were great debates 
about the Iriſh forfeited eftates, re- 
ſuming the grants which the k. had 
made of ſeveral of them to his mi- 
niſters and favourites, and applying 
all to the uſe of the public. The 
commons, in April, 1700, to carry 
their point, tacked the bill of re- 
ſumption to the land- tax bill; which 
occaſioned great heats heturen the 
2 houſes, the lords making amend- 
ments, which the commons would 
not agree to; when the k. fearin 
the confequences, ſent a private ns: 
ſage to the lords to pats the bill 
without any amendments, and on 
April 31 prorogued the parliament. 
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Immediately after which, he took 
the great ſeal from lord Sommers, 
and gave it to Sir Nathan Wright, 


with the title of lord-keeper. "The 
king went over again to Holland in 
Jaly, this y. and on the 2gth, un- 
appily for England, died that 
hopeful young pr. the d. of Glou- 
ceſter, ſon to their royal highneſſes 
the pr. and princeſs of Denmark, be- 
ing about 10 yrs. old The king of 
Spain dying towards the end of this 

y. the d. of Anjou was declared kin 
of Spain by the French k. his 3 
father. And the French, at the 
ſame time, over-running the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, both k. William and 
the ſtates were obliged to own the d. 
of Anjou's title, in order to gain 
time. His majeſty, ſoon after his 
return, diſſolved the parliament, and 
at the ſame time, to pleaſe thoſe now 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
church-party, made ſome alterations 
in his miniſtry; having firſt called 
up to the houſe of lords, Charles 
Montague, eſq; (who was chancellor 
of the Exchequer when the great af- 
fair of the coin was regulated, chief- 
ly by his ſkill and addieſs) by the 
title of lord Halifax. The new par- 
liament meeting in February, 1700-1, 
the commons choſe Robert Harley, 
eſq; their ſpeaker. The King in his 
ſpeech, on the death of the duke of 
Glouceſter, having recommended to 
them a further proviſion for the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the proteſtant line, after 
him and the princeſs, both houſes 
came into it; and on June 12, 1701, 
his majeſty paſſed the famous act for 
the further limitation of the crown, 
and better ſecuring the rights and li- 
berties of the ſubjects; whereby the 
crown was further limited. to the 
princeſs Sophia, electoreſs dowager 
of Hanover, and her proteſtant heirs. 
She was grandaughter of k. James J. 
by his daughter Elizabeth q. of Bo- 
hemia, — grand mother to his pre- 
ſent majeſty k. George II. Both 
| houlep 
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houſes had cenſured the partition- 
treaty, and the commons went ſo 
far as to impeach of high-cnmes 
and miſdemeanors, the ear] of Port- 
land, the chief manager of that trea- 
ty, and the earl of Orford, and the 
lords Sommers and Hallifax, as the 
adviſers of it. The rs, where 
the court-party prevailed, were for 
favouring * 4 lords, and after long 
debates, meſſages and conferences, 
about the time and manner of their 
trial, which occaſioned a great breach 
between the 2 houſes, the lords of 
themſelves appointed a day for the 
trial of lords Sommers and Orford, 
againſt whom articles had been ex- 
hibited, and the commons not a 
aring, acquitted them ; and at the 
— time, June 24, diſmiſſed the 
impeachments againſt the lords Port- 
land and Halifax, and the old one 
againſt the d, of Leeds. The ſame 
day, the k. to put an end to theſe 
diſſentions, prorogued the parlia- 
ment. His majeſty went again to 
Holland in July, where he made a 
Tpeech in the aſſembly of the ſtates, 
on the poſture of affairs in Europe, 
which had a effect. The Eng- 
liſh nation was now divided into par- 
ties, for and againſt a war, the old 
and new miniſtry, and the houſe of 
commons (which had occaſioned the 
tamous Kentiſh petition, and Legion 
letter, in which laſt the commons 
were treated with great ſcurrility, 
and even menaces.) But the death 
of the late k. James, on Sept. 5, at 
St. Germains, and the French king's 
declaring thereupon the pretended 
pr. of Wales k, of theſe realms, gave 
a new turn to people's minds, and 
made them all unite jn a firm adhe- 
rence to his majeſty, and the utmoſt 
abhorrence of this indignation put 
upon him and the nation by the 
French k. His majeſty returned a- 
bout the end of October, and hav- 
ing diſſolved the parliament, called 


wit. 
another to meet on December 2 
The commons again choſe Mr. Har- 
ley their ſpeaker, and the k. made 
a moſt excellent ſpeech to both 
houſes on the preſent poſture of af- 
fairs, the late infolent ſtep of the 
" * * k. 4 Got EY 
arope, by his placi is grand 
ſon on the throes of Spa, — the 
alliances he had made for obviating 
thoſe dangers: to which both houſes 
returned the moſt ſatisfactory ad- 
dreſſes. And ſoon aſter, the com- 
mons addreſſed his majeſty, that it 
might be an artiele in the ſeveral 
treaties of alliance, That no peace 
ſhould be made with France, till his 
majeſty and the nation have repara- 
tion for the indignity offered by the 
French k. in declaring the pretended 
r. of Wales k. of 13 Scot- 
d, and Ireland. They then voted 
40,000 land-forces, and as many for 
the ſea ſervice. In the midſt of theſe 
vigorous reſolutions, the king, who 


had been declining in his health 


for ſome time, on February 21, 
1701-2, fell from his horſe, as he 
was hunting, and broke his right 
collar-bone; which, joined with his 
former indiſpoſition, held him in a 
languiſhing ſtate till the 8th of 
March, when, with great compoſ- 
edneſs and reſignation, he expire 
During his illneſs, the royal affent 
was given by commiſſion to an act 
for attainting the pretended prince 
of Wales of high-treaſon; and a- 
nother for the further ſecurity of 
his majeſty's perſon, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown in the proteſ- 
tant line, &c. Thus died the he- 
roic king William III. in the 52d 
year of his age, having reigned 13 
ears, 3 weeks, and 2 days. 
WILLIAMS (Dr. John) lord 
keeper of the great ſeal of England, 


and abp. of York, in the reign of 


k, Charles I. was deſcended of a 


good family, and was youngeſt * 
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of Edw. Williams, eſq; of Aber-Con- 


way, in Caernarvonthire, in Wales, 
where he was b. on March the 25th, 
1582, He was educated at the 
public ſchool at Reuthen; and en- 
tering into the 16th y. of his age, 
was admitted into St. John's col- 
lege in Cambridge, and became a 
ſcholarof that houſe on Nov. 5, 1599; 
where it was ſoon obſerved, that his 
natural parts were far above the or- 
dinary level; but what ſurpaſſed 
them all, was his memory, which 
was both quick and retentive. 
While he was yet only an under. 

duate, he had read over the moſt 
conſiderable authors in the ſeveral 
ſciences, together with the greateſt 
hiſtorians and poets, Gr. and Lat. 
for he was of ſo happy a conſtitu- 
tion, that from his youth he never 
required more than 3 hours ſleep in 
24 to keep him in perfect health. 
At the cloſe of q. Elizabeth's reign 
he commenced bachelor of arts, and 


_ within a few days after, on April 


14, 1603, was elected into a foun- 
dation-fellowſhip for the dioceſe of 
Bangor. But this firſt preferment 
was obtained by way of mandamus 
from k. James I. In 1605 he took 
the degree of maſter of arts, and 
by a — application to his ſtudies 
fitted himſelf for the high cmploy- 
ments to which he was afterwards 
raiſed, and grew into conſiderable 
eſteem in the college, in managin 

the affairs of which he was ſeve 

times employed. He entered into 
holy orders in his 27th y. and ac- 
cepted a ſmall _ which lay be- 
yond St. Edmunds-bury, in the con- 
fines of Norfolk; and on May 3, 
1611, was inſtituted into the recto- 
ry of Grafton-Regis, in Northamp- 
tonſhire, at the king's preſentation. 
At midſummer the it. y. he was 
recommended to the lord chancellor 
Egerton for his chaplain ; but ob- 
tained his lordſhip's conſent, that 
he might continue one whole y. or 
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the greateſt part of it, at Cambridge; 
becauſe he was at Michaelmas fol- 
lowing to be proctor of that uni- 
verſity, which office he ſerved as 
Junior, July 10, 1612, he was in- 
ſtituted to the rectory of Grafton- 
Underwood in Northamptonſhire, 
to which he was preſented by Ed- 
ward e. of Worceſter; and in the 
latter end of the ſame y. took the 
degree of bachelor of divinity, be- 
ing then chaplain to the lord chan- 
cellor Egerton, into whoſe ſervice 
he entered as ſoon as the time of his 
proctorſhip was expired. In De- 
cember the y. following he was in- 
ſtalled præcentor of the cathedral of 
Lincoln; and May 4, 1614, was 
inſtituted to the rectory of Wald- 
grave in Northamptonſhire, at the 
reſentation of Dr. Richard Neile, 
. of Lincoln. He was collated 
likewiſe to a prebend and reſiden- 
tiariſhip in the church of Lincoln, 
and to a prebend in thoſe of Peter- 
borough, Hereford, and St. David's, 
and a fine-cure in Wales, given him 
by the lord chancellor; who, dying 
March 15, 1616-17, gave Mr. 
Williams ſeveral books and papers, 
all written with his lordſhip's own 
hand, being his colle&ions for the 
regulation of the parliament, the 
court of chancery, the ſtar-cham- 
ber, and the council board; which 
were of vaſt advantage to Mr. Wil- 
liams, in the great poſt which he 
afterwards filled. When fir Francis 
Bacon was made lord keeper of the 
reat ſeal, he offered to continue 
r. Williams as his chaplain; which 
the latter declining, his lordſhip put 
him into the commiſſion of peace 
for Northamptonſhire. At this time 
Mr. Williams, by the intereſt of 
his friend Dr. James Montagu, bp. 
of Wincheſter, was made chaplain 1n 
ordinary to the k. —y yearly 
at court in February, and had his ma- 


jeſty's order to wait upon him in his 
great northern progreſs, which was 
to 
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to begin in April following : but 
he ex. his airy — bY by 
means of that prelate, that he might 
ſtay behind to take the degree of 
doctor of divinity, and give enter- 
tainment to the celebrated Marco 
Antonio de Dominis, abp. of Spa- 
lato, who, having abandoned the 
church of Rome, was newly come 
to England, and deſigned to be pre- 
ſent at the public commencement at 
Cambridge in July, 1617. In 1619 
he preached before the 
balds, on Matth. ii. 8. and the ſer- 
mon was printed by his majeſty's 
order. September 10 the ſame y. 
he was collated to the deanery of 
Saliſbury, and reſigned the maſter- 
ſhip of the Savoy, which was 
conferred upon the abp. of Spalato. 
In July 1620 he was inſtalled dean 
of Weſtminſter, which preferment 
he obtained by the intereſt of the 
marquis of Buckingham, whoſe la- 
dy he had been very inſtrumental in 
reclaiming from errors of the 
church of Rome; for which pur- 
poſe he drew up a ſcheme of the 
elements of the true religion, of 
which he printed only 20 copies. 
Upon the diſgrace of the lord chan- 
cellor Bacon, Dr. Williams was 
advanced to the dignity of lord 
keeper of the great ſeal of England, 
into which office he was ſworn on 
the 1oth of July, 1621, and the 
ſame month was made bp. of Lin- 
coln, and had leave to hold his 


deanery of Weſtminſter and the 
rectory of Waldgrave in commen- 
dam. But after the death of k. 


James I. whom he attended in his 
laſt moments, and whoſe funeral 
ſermon he preached, he loſt his 
whole l at court, and was re- 
moved from the poſt of lord keeper 
in October 1626, by means of the 
d. of Buckingham, to whom his 
conduct had been diſagreeable in 


many points, and ordered not to 
appear in parliament; but he re- 


. at Theo- 
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fuſed ty comply with that order, 
and exerted himſelf with great 
zeal in promoting the petition of 
right. At laſt, upon ſome informa- 
tions brought againſt him in the 
ſtar-chamber, by fir John Lamb 
and Dr. Sibthorpe, he was ſentenced 
to pay a fine of 10, ooo l. to the k. 
to ſuffer impriſonment during his 
majeſty's pleaſure, and to be ſuſ- 
pended by the high commiſſion from 
all his dignities, offices, and func- 
tions. However, on the meeting 
of the long parliament in Novem- 
ber, 1640, he was ſet at liberty by 
order of the houſe of lords, among 
whom he took his place; and was 
reconciled to his majeſty, who com- 
manded all the proceedings againſt 
him to be cancelled. The y. fol- 
lowing he was tranſlated to the arch- 
biſhopric of York; and in May the 
ſame y. ed with ſuch vigour a- 
gaigh the bill for depriving the bps of 

eir ſeats in the houſe of lords, that 
the bill was laid aſide till Nov. fol- 
lowing; when, to give it the fi- 
niſhing ſtroke, the rabble flocked 
about the parliament-houſe, and 
outraged the bps; who were kept 
from attending their duty there by 
that means. Abp. Williams there- 
fore drew up a proteſtation, in the 
name of 12 of the lords ſpiritual, 
againſt the validity of whatever 
ſhould paſs in the houſe of lords 
during their forced abſence ; but, 
upon the delivery of this proteſta- 
tion, thoſe prelates were accuſed of 
high treaſon, and ſent — to 
the Tower, except the bps of Dur- 
ham and Lichfield, Who were com- 
mitted to the uſher of the black 
rod. In June, 1642, the abp. was 
inthronized in his cathedral at Vork, 
the k. being there; upon whoſe 
leaving that city, he retired to 
2 in Wales, and forti- 
fed Conway -caſtle for his majeſty, 
upon whom he afterwards waited 


at Oxford for ſome time; and 
after 


wil 
after whoſe death he ſpent his days 


in ſorrow, ſtudy, and devotion, 


riſing conſtantly every night out of 
his bed at midnight, an 


raying 
for a quarter of an houron his bare 
knees, having nothing but his ſhirt 
and waiſtcoat upon him. He lived 
not much above a year after, dying 
on March 25, 1650, aged juſt 68 
yrs. and was interred in Llandegay 
church, where a monument was 
erected to him. Lord Clarendon 
gives him a very diſadvantageous 
character; but bp. Hacket, who 
was his chaplain, repreſents him in 
a more amiable light, as a man of 
great hoſpitality, charity, and ge- 
neroſity, eſpecially to gentlemen of 
narrow fortunes, and indigent ſcho- 
lars in both univerſities; his diſ- 
burſements in that article amounting 
every y. to 1000, or ſometimes 
12001. He was likewiſe a very 
conſiderable benefactor to St. John's 
college in Cambridge. He pub- 
liſhed, beſides his ſermons, à trea- 
tiſe entitled, The Holy Table, name 
and thing, more anciently, properly, 
and literally uſed under the New 
Teſtament, than that of Altar : 
printed in 1637, in 4to. He be- 
an likewiſe a Latin commentary on 
the Bible; and had formed a de- 
fign of publiſhing the works of bp. 
Groſthead, one of his predeceſſors 
in the ſee of Lincoln, who had di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his extenſive 
learning, in an age of the moſt 
profound and univerſal ignorance. 
WILLIS (Dr. Thomas) an emi- 
nent Engliſh phyſician in the 17th 
century, was eldeſt fon of Mr. Tho- 
mas Willis, by Rachel his wife, 
daughter of Mr. Howell, and was 
b. 8 27, 1621, at Great Bed- 
win, in Wiltſhire, Having laid a 
ood foundation of grammar- learn- 
ing under Mr. Edward Sylveſter, a 
noted ſchool-maſter in All-Saints 
pariſh in Oxford, he became in 
1636, through the patronage of Mr. 


wit 
Thomas Iles, canon of Chrift-church;, 
a member of that college; and, ap- 
plying himſelf vigoroufly to his ſtu- 
dies, took the degree of bachelor of 
arts june 19, 1639, and that of 
maſter June 18, 1642 ; about which 
time, Oxford being garriſbned for 
the k. he, among other icholars 
who continued there, bore arms for 
his majeſty's defence, and devoted 
his leiſure hours to the ſtudy of phy- 
fic ; in which faculty he . 
degree of bachelor, December 8; 
1646. The garriſon of Oxford be- 
ing then ſurrendered to the parlia- 
ment, he applied himſelf to the 
rms of his profeſſion, in which 
e ſoon became very eminent, and 
ſettled in St. John the Baptiſ's pariſh 
in Oxford, in a houſe oppoſite - to 
Merton callege, where he appropri- 
ated a room to be an oratory tor di- 
vine ſervice, according to the church 
of England, to which he ſincerel 
adhered, even in times of greateſt 
danger. In this room Mr. John 
Fell, afterwards dean of Chriſt- 
church and bp. of Oxford, whoſe 
ſiſter Mary Mr. Willis had mar- 
ried, Mr. John Dolben afterwards 
abp. of York, and Mr. Richard Al- 
leſtree, afterwards provoſt of Eton- 
college, conſtantly exerciſed the li- 
turgy and ſacraments, according to 
the church of England, to which 
moſt of the royaliſts in Oxford, 
eſpecially ſcholars, who had been 
ejected, daily reſorted. Auguſt 259 
1660, he became Sedleian profeſſor 
of natural philoſdphy, in the room 
of Dr. Joſhua Crofts, then ejected 3 
and October the zoth following took 
the degree of doctor of phyſic; and, 
being Ent for to moſt of the people 
of quality about Oxford, in one of 
his journeys, in April 1664, * 


diſcovered the famous medi 
ſpring at Aſtrop near Brackley, hav- 
ing, upon obſerving his drink 


plentifully of it, made ſeveral ex- 
periments upon the water, He was 
one 


WII. 


one of the firſt members of the 


royal ſociety, and ſoon made his 
name illuſtrious by his excellent 
writings, particularly, his Diatribe 
duæ medico-philoſophice de fermenta- 
tione, altera de febribus, and his 
Difſertatio epiſtolica de urinis, print- 
ed at the Hague in 1659 ; his Cere- 
bri anatome, and his piece De ratione 
motus muſculorum, publiſhed in 1664; 
his Patholbgiæ cerebri, & nervoſs 
generis ſpecimina, in quo agitatur de 
morbis convuſfivis & de ſcorbuto, in 
1667; his Ahectionum, gue dicuntur 
byfterice & hypocondriace, pathalo- 


gta /paſmodica, windicata contra re- 


Jponfronum * Nath. High- 
more, N. D. his Exercitationes medi - 
cv-phyfice due, 1. De ſanguinis ac- 
cenſſone 2. De motu muſculari, in 
1670 ; his De animã brutorum, que 
hominis witalis & ſenfitiva eſt, exer- 
citationes due, in 1672; and his 
Pharmacentice rationalis, five dia- 
triba de medicamentorum operationi- 
bus in humano corpore, in 1674. 
In 1666, after the fire of London, 
he removed to Weſtminſter, upon 
the invitation of abp. Sheldon, and 
ſettled in St. Martin's-lane. And 
as he roſe early in the morning, 
that he might be preſent at divine 
ſervice (which he ſeldom or never 
failed) before he viſited his patients, 
he agreed with the ſchool-maſter, 
who taught in the veſtry-room ad- 
Joining to the church of St. Mar- 
tin's, to read prayers in that church 
at 6 in the morning in ſummer, and 
7 in the winter half-year, as well as 
at 5 in the evening; and ſeeing the 
ſervice at theſe times greatly fre- 
quented, he ſettled 20 l. per annum 
at his death, which ſum he had for 
ſome yrs. limited and paid in his 
life-time to the ſchool-maſter, for 
the augmentation of his ſtipend, 
that his ſcholars might attend the 
ſaid prayers at the beginning and 
ending of their ſchool-hours. He 
was likewiſe a liberal benefaQtor to 
Vor. III. | 
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the poor wherever he came, having 


from his firſt practice allotted part of 
his profits to Naritable uſes ; has cuſ- 
tom being always, in the latter yrs. of 
his life, to beſtow to thoſe purpoſes 
all his Sunday-fees, which amounted 


to more than thoſe of any other day - 


in the week, his practice being 


more conſiderable than that of any 


of the phyſicians his cotemporaries. 
He was fellow of the college of 
phyſicians in London, and refuſed 
the honour of knighthood. He 
was exact and re in all his 
hours, and his table was the reſort 
of moſt of the great men in Lon- 
don, He died at his houſe in St. 
Martin's-lane, on November 11, 
1675, and was interred in the ſame 
grave with his wife in Weſtminſter- 
abbey. His character is drawn to 
green advan by Dr. John Fell, 

ean of Chriſt-church and bp. of 
Oxford, in a poſtſcript added to Dr. 
Willis's preface to his Pharmaceutice 
rationalis. And Ms. Wood tells us, 
that he was a plain man, of no car- 
riage, little diſcourſe, complaiſance, 
or ſociety ; yet, for his deep inſight 
and happy reſearches into natural 
and experimental philoſophy, ana- 
tomy and chemiſtry, for 155 won- 
.derful ſucceſs and repute in his prac- 
tice, and the natural -ſmoothneſs, 


pure elegancy, and delightful un- 


affected neatneſs of his Latin ſtile, 
none ſcarce hath equalled, much 
leſs ſurpaſſed him; that when at 
any time he is mentioned by authors 
(as he is very often) it is done in 
words exprefling their higheſt eſteem 
of his great worth and excellency ; 
that he is placed ſtill as firſt in rank 
among phyficians; and, that he 


hath laid a laſting foundation of a 


body of phyſic, chiefly on h 

theſes of bis own — 4 "His 
merit gained him the higheſt eſteem 
among thoſe of the firſt diſtinction 
and fortune, as well as genius and 


_— and his readineis upon all 


occaſions 
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r 
occaſions to ſerve mankind juſtly 
rendered him amiable to every one 


- who knew him. However, not- 
withſtanding the great reputation 
which his works raifed him both at 
home and abroad, yet ſeveral of 
them, like thoſe of the immortal 
Harvey, did not eſcape the cenſure 
even of ſome perſons of real merit. 
Of this claſs was Dr. Schelhammer, 
who, in his Treati/e de auditu, print- 
ed at Leyden in 1684, repreſents 
Dr. Willis as ſometimes defective in 


point both of judgment and fideli- - 


ty, when he treats of philoſophical 
and chemical ſubjects. But Dr. 
Derham has defended our author 
egainſt this attack, and obſerves, 
that tlys general cenſure is a very 
unjuſt one, ſince he was a writer of 
known probity ; and though his an- 
tagoniſi, in his treatiſe above- men- 
tioned, has ſurpaſſed all who wrote 
before him on that ſubject; yet his 
particular exception to Pr. Willis is 
founded npon a miſtake or miſre- 
pteſentation of the meaning of that 
author, whoſe veracity was_eqaally 
remarkable with his great abilities 
as an anatomiſt, a philoſopher, and 
a phyſician. Dr. Willis left one 
ſon, Thomas, father of Brown Wil- 
lis, of Whaddon-hall, high-ſheriff 
for Herefordſhire in the laſt y. of k. 
William, and Rachel, married to 
Roger Lingen of Radhook, in Glou- 
ceſterfhire. 

WOLFE (James) fon of colonel 
Edward Wolfe, b. at Weſterham in 
Kent, in 1726, a young officer 
of moſt diſtingui merit, who 

loriouſly fell, at the age of 33, at 
the ſiege of Quebec, the capital of 
the French empire in N. America. It 
is ſaid of him, that even in his earlieſt 
youth he had, by words and actions, 
exhibited ſeveral ſpecimens of what 
he was one day likely to be. He 
united the moſt ſhining talents of 
the beſt maſters in the ſcience of 
"war, in his own perſon. Of this 


— LC - 
the 6 battalions that fought ſo glo- 
riouſly in the plains of Minden, 


1759, bore abundant teſtimony. : all 


the French cavalry felt his ſhock. 
The great miniſter, who now fits at 
the helm of affairs, pointed him out 
to be a . aid to thoſe who, 
in right of ſeniority, claimed the 
command, for executing his deſigns 
—_ Rochefort, 1757, though 
ill ſucceſs. attended that well- pro- 
jected attack. Many were the ſer- 
vices whereby he ſignalized himſelf 
during the ſiege of Cape-Breton, 
_ the brave * Amherſt. 

hen general Wolfe appeared be- 
fore —— 1759, he found the 
obſtacles to his intended operations, 


- much greater than he had reaſon to 


expect, or could foreſee. Succours 
of all kinds had been thrown into 
the place; a numerous body of re- 
gulars joined to the troops of the 
colony, filled up with every Cana- 
dian able to bear arms; beſides ſe- 
veral nations of ſavages, who had 
taken the field in a very advantage- 
ous ſituation z yet with his little 
army, whoſe courage and reſolution 
he could depend upon, he diſcon- 


certed their meaſures, by 2 


them, and facilitated with ſucce 

an attack upon the town. 'The va- 
riety of his maſterly ſtrokes of ge- 
neralſhip were too many, here, to ad- 
mit a of. The enemy, ob- 
liged to quit their poſt, collected 
the whole of their force, and ad- 
vanced to give battle, when they 
found they could not avoid it. 
Wolfe prudently reſerved his fire 
till he was within 40 yards, and 
then it was ſo well continued, and 
with ſuch good effect, that the ene- 
my every where gave way. On 
this onſet a muſket-ball pierced 
through, and ſhattered the bone of 
his wriſt; but, regardleſs of the 
pain, he immediately wrapped it up, 
and followed the impetuous blow 
he had jult ſtruck; giving the enemy 

no 
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nd time to recover from the conſter- 
nation and confuſion he had thrown 
them into. Then it was, that a ſe- 
cond ball paſſing through his body, 
he fell at the head of his grena- 
diers, as they were darting like 
lightning to affail with their bayo- 
nets, When faint and breathleſs, thro? 
the effuſion” of blood, he was, b 
the mournful miniſtry of a few ſol- 
diers, carried off from a ſcene of 
victory, ready to proclaim him con- 
queror of Canada, he raiſed his 
head, upon the ſhout of Th 
« run,” and aſked with eagerneſs, 
« Who run?” when, receiving the 
joyful anſwer, that ** The enem 
« were routed,” he replied, ** 
«« thank God, I die contented.” 
The remains of this gallant youn 
officer were brought to Englan 


and depoſited in the family vault 


at Greenwich. And, by a vote of 
the houſe of commons, a magnifi- 
cent monument, of 3oool. value, 
was ordered to be erected for him in 
Weſftminſter-abbey. 

WOLSEY (Cardinal Thomas) af- 
terwards abp. of York, chancellor of 
England, cardinal prieſt of St. Cici- 
ly, and legate à latere, was b. at 
Ipſwich in Suffolk, in March 1471. 

e was deſcended, according to 
ſome of our 1 hiſtorians, * — 

r but honeſt parents; an 
— tradition is, that he was 
the ſon of a butcher: though it ap- 
| x from his father's will, that he 

ad an eftate, which, in the poſſeſ- 
fion of a plebeian at that time, was 
very conſiderable. He was ſent ſo 


early to the univerſity of Oxford, 
that he was bachelor of arts at 14 


yrs. of age, and from thence was 
called the Boy Bachelor, Soon af- 
ter, he was ed fellow of Mag- 
dalen college; and, when maſter of 
arts, had the care of the ſchool ad- 


joining to that college committed 
to him, where he was charged with 


W OI. 

the — of * Tho- 
mas A uis o t. who 
. 3 the of 
ty n in Somerſetſhire, into 
which he was inſtituted on the 1oth 
of October 1500. He had not 
long reſided on this benefice, before 
fir Amias Pawlet, a juſtice of the 
peace, ſet him in the ſtocks for be- 
ing drunk, as it is ſaid, and mak- 
ing a diſturbance at a fair in the 
ere umn but the knight had 
on afterwards to repent of this 
affront ; for Wolſey, being made lord 
chancellor, ſent for him, and, after 
a ſevere expoſtulation, confined him 
for five or fix yrs. in the Temple 
before he would grant him a dif. 
charge. Upon the death of his 
— the marquis, he projected 
me new method of pubing his 
fortune; and accordingly procured 
himſelf to be admitted into the fa- 
mily of Henry Dean, abp. of Can- 
terbury; hat that prelate dying in 
February 1502, he found means of 
applying himſelf to fir John Nan- 
fan, treaſurer of Calais, who, be- 
ing weakened by age and other in- 
firmities, committed the direction of 
his poſt to Mr. Wolſey, who, by 
his recommendation, was made one 
of the king's chaplains; and in 

1806, was inſtituted to the 
of Redgrave, in the dioceſe of Nor- 
wich. Whilſt he was the king's 
chaplain, he inſinuated himſelf into 
the favour of Dr. Richard Fox, bp. 
of Wincheſter, and of fir Thomas 
Lovel, chancellor, of the exchequer, 
who recommended him to the k. as 
a fit perſon to be employed in ne- 
gociating the intended marriage be- 
tween Henry VIL and Margaret, 
ducheſs dowager of Savoy. He 
was accordingly diſpatched to the 
emperor Maximilian her father, in 
Flanders, and returned with ſuch 
expedition, that the k. ſeeing him, 
imagined that he had not been gone; 
Bbz and, 
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W OI. 
and, having reported his embaſſy, 


he was rewarded with the deanery 
of Lincoln, February 8, 1508, and 
on the 2oth of the ſame month was 
made prebendary of Walton-Brin- 
hold, in that ck. Upon the 
acceſſion of Henry VIII. to the 


crown, he ſoon recommended him- 


ſelf to the favour of the K, by adapt- 
ing himſelf to his temper and in- 
clinations; who, ſhortly after the 
attainder of fir Richard Empſon, 
conferred on him a grant of ſeveral 
Jands and tenements in the pariſh of 
St. Brides's by Fleetſtreet, which, 
by that knight's forfeiture, devolved 
to the crown. This grant was dated 
October 18, 1509, and Mr. Wol- 
ſey is mentioned in it as counſellor 
and almoner to his majeſty. No- 
vember 28, 1510, he was preſented 
by the k. to 5 

ton, in the dioceſe of Exeter, be- 
ing then bachelor of divinity; and 
on the 17th of February following 
was made canon of Windſor, and 
about the ſame time regiſtrary of 
the order of the garter. In 1512 
he was preferred by abp. Bambridge 


to the prebend of Bugthorp, in the 


church of York, of which, in Fe- 
bruary following, he was made dean. 
In 1513, he attended the k. in his 
expedition to France, who com- 
mitted to him the direction of the 
ſupplies and proviſions to be made 
for the army; and, npon the taking 
of Tournay, made him bp. of that 
city, and not long after bp. of Lin- 
coln, to which ſee he was nominated 
March 11, 1514; and November 
the 6th following, upon the death 
of cardinal Bambridge, was tranſ- 
lated to the Ty of York. 

e was made 
cardinal of St. Cecily by the inte- 
reſt of the two kings of England 
'and France; and, on the 22d of 
December, lord chancellor of Eng- 
land. He wanted noching now to 


e rectory of Torring- , 
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complete his grandeur but a com- 
miſhon from the pope to be legate à 
latere, which was expedited to him 
in the y. 1516. Beſides the profits 
of the poſts above-mentioned, the 
k. likewiſe beſtowed on him the 


rich abby of St. Albans in com- 


mendam, and the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham, and afterwards that of Win- 
cheſter ; and with them he held in 
farm the biſhoprics of Bath, Wor- 
ceſter, and Hereford, enjoyed. b 
foreign incumbents. From all theſe 
preferments, and the numerous pre- 
ſents and penſions which he received 
from foreign 2 his annual in- 
come exceeded the revenues of 
the crown; and in this capacity he 
kept 800 ſervants, among whom 
were 9g or 10 lords, 15 knights, and 
40 *{quires. He had now abſo- 
lutely ingroſſed the king's favour to 
himſelf. All foreign treaties and 
places of truſt were under his di- 
rection. He acted as he pleaſed, 
and his aſcendancy over the k. was 
ſuch, that there never appeared any 
N againſt him all the time of 
is favcur. He uſed the moſt in- 
ſinuating artifices to ſecure his maſ- 
ter to hamſelf, undertaking to eaſe 
him of the burthen of government, 
and to give him all the fatisfac- 
tion of it. He was the moſt ear- 
neſt and readieſt of all the council 
to advance the king's ſole will and 
intention; and whereas others ad- 
viſed his majeſtey to leave his plea- 
ſures and attend his affairs, the car- 
dinal perſuaded him to what was 
maſt agreeable to his appetite. 
Having gained this aſcendant, he 
drew the k. into ſuch meaſures 
abroad, that the balance of Europe 
was deſtroyed, and his majeſty per- 
petually made the bubble of thoſe, 
with whom, and for whom, he ne- 
ciated ; the cardinals avarice be- 
ing fed, and his ambition flattered, 
by the emperor, the court of "Im 
an 


w o. 


and that of Rome in their turns. 


With regard to the conduct of af- 
fairs at home, he affected to govern 
without parliaments, there being 
from the 7th y. of the king's reign, 
after which he got the great ſcal, But 
one parliament in the 14th and 15th 
5 and no more till the 2 1ſt; but 
e raiſed great ſums by loans and 
benevolences. And if we conſider 
him in the character of a church- 
man, he was undoubtedly the diſ- 
grace of his profeſſion, being lewd 
and vicious himſelf, and ſervin 
the k. in all his ſecret pleaſures, an 
moſt extravagantly proud and oſten- 
tatious ; to ſupport which, his am- 
bition and covetouſneſs were pro- 
portionable. He aſpired to the 
popedom upon the deaths of Leo X. 
and Adrian VI. but without ſucceſs. 
At laſt he fell under the king's diſ- 
pleaſure. His too great obſequiouſ- 
neſs to the ſee of Rome, in the pro- 
ceſs relating to the king's divorce 
from q. Catharine, and ſome infe- 
rior accidents, concurred to deſtroy 
his intereſt with his majeſty. Upon 
this the preat ſeal was demanded of 
him on -— 28th of October, 1 529. 
his goods all ſeized to the king's 
uſe, and himſelf impeached in par- 
liament by a charge of 44 articles, 
relating chiefly to the exerciſe of his 
legatine power contrary to law, and 
the ſcandalous irregularities of his 
life. This impeachment paſſed the 
houſe of lords; but when it came 
to the houſe of commons, it was ſo 
effectually defeated by the — 
and addreſs of Thomas Cromwell, 
who had been his ſervant, that no 
treaſon could be fixed upon him. 
He continued in his retirement at 
Aſhur in Surry till about Eaſter 
1530, when he was commanded to 
repair to his dioceſe of York, where 
he performed many charitable and 
popular acts, till, in the beginning 
of November following, he was 


arreſted for high-treaſon by the e. 


* 


ET 

of Northumberland, and committed 
to the cuſtody of the lieutenant of 
the Tower, who had orders to brin 
him to London. This diſgrace 2 
fected his mind to ſuch a degree, 
that he fell ſick at Sheffield, in the 
earl of Shrewſbury's houſe, from 
whence, by ſlow degrees, he went 
as far as Leiceſter, where he is ſaid 
to have taken poiſon, in order to 
put an end to his miſerable life. In 

is laſt agony, he regretted, that he 


had not ſerved God with the ſame 


fidelity he had always uſed towards 
his royal maſter; and died on the 
29th of November, 1530, and was 
interred in the abbey of Leiceſter. 
He was the greateſt inſtance many 
ages had produced, of the variety 
and a e of human things, 
both in his riſe and fall. By bo 
temper, in both it appears, that he 
was unworthy of his greatneſs, and 
deſerved what he ſuffered. How- 
ever, a great writer declares, that 
few eyer fell from ſo high a ſtation 
with leſs crimes objected againft 
them. And it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that his ſchemes for the 
promotion of learning were noble 
and well laid; as appears from the 
ſeven lectures, which he founded at 
Oxtord, by his college there, now 
Chriſt-church, and his ſchool at 
Ipſwich. | : h 
WOLLASTON (William) born 
March 26, 1659, at Cloton-Clan- 
ford in Staffordſhire. In the 10th y. 
of his age his father placed him at a 
Latin hol at Shenſton in that 
county, where he continued near 2 
ears. Afterward he was ſent to 
Litchfield ſchool, in which there 
happened ſoon after a great confu- 
ſion, and the magiſtrates of the ci- 
ty turned the maſter out of the 
chool-houſe. Many ſcholars fol- 
lowed the ejected maſter, and Mr. 
Wollaſton among the reſt, and re- 
mained with him, till he quitted his 
ſchool, which was about 3 yrs. and 
B bz then 
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then the ſchiſm being ended, re- 
turned to the free-ſchool, where he 
continued about a y. * he did 
not ſpend his time very pleaſantly, 
the rudeneſs of a great ſchool bein 
particularly diſagreeable to his diſ- 
poſition, and he began to be infeſt- 
ed with the head-ach, which ſeems 
to be conſtitutional in him. Upon 
June 18, 1674, he was admitted a 
Pony in Sidney-college, Cam- 

ridge, being then 15 yrs. of age. 
In 1681 he left the univerſity, hav- 
ing commenced M. A. the . 
before, and taken deacon's orders. 
In 1682 he became aſſiſtant to the 
head maſter of Birmingham ſchool. 
In a ſhort time he got a ſmall lec- 
ture at a chapel about 2 miles diſ- 
tant; but he did the duty the whole 
Sunday, which, together with the 
duſinel⸗ of a great free- ſchool, for a- 
bout 4 yrs. began to break his con- 
ſtitution. During this time, he un- 
derwent a great deal of anxiety in 
extricating 2 of his brothers out of 
ſome difficulties their own impru- 
dencies had ſubjected them to. In 
about 4 yrs. he was choſen ſecond 
maſter of the ſchool, in which there 
were 3 maſters, 2 aſſiſtants, and a 
writing-maſter. He kept this new 
ſtation about 2 yrs. It was worth 
to him about 701. per annum. Up- 
on this occaſion he took prieſt's or- 
ders; for the words of the charter 
require, that the maſter ſhould be in 
thoſe orders, and yet muſt take no 
eccleſiaſtical preferment. Aug. 19, 
1688, Mr. Wollaſton of Shenton 
died, and left him a very ample e- 
ſtate, Common fame has reported, 
that our author was an abſolute 
ranger to this Mr. Wollaſton, and 
became accidentally acquainted 


with him at an inn, which is ſo far 
from being true, that they were ve- 
ry near relations, and this very e- 
ſtate had been twice entailed upon 
Mr. Wollaſton's uncle and father, 


loſt his only ſon, and never intend- 
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Mr. Wollaſton of Shenton havi 


ing (as appears from his whole con- 
duct) — his eſtate to his daugh- 
ters, purſued his father's defign of 
continuing it in the male line, and 
reſolved to ſettle it upon our author's 
uncle and father, his own firſt cou- 
ſin, and his neareſt male relations 
in the ſame proportions and manner, 
in which it had been formerly en- 
tailed upon them by his father. And 
accordingly he made ſuch a ſettle- 
ment, fabjea however to a revoca- 
tion. Our author all this while ap- 
plied himſelf to his bufineſs, and 
never ſo much as waited upon his 


couſin, or employed any one to 


— or act any thing in his behalf, 
ough many then blamed him for 
not doing ſo, only one viſit he made 
him in November before his death, 
leaſt a total abſence ſhould be taken 
for ingratitude, but not one ſyllable 
did he ſpeak or infinuate in relation 
to his eſtate. His couſin diſmiſſed 
him with great kindneſs, but diſco- 
vered his intention. He uſed to 
employ perſons — to obſerve 
our author's behaviour, who little 
ſuſpected any ſuch matter; and his 
behaviour was found to be ſuch, 
that the ſtricter the obſervations 
were upon it, the more they turned 
to his advantage. In fine, Mr. 
Wollaſton of Shenton became ſo 
thoroughly ſatisfied of our author's 
behaviour, that he revoked the be- 
fore- mention ſettlement, and made 
a will in his favour. Such a ſud- 
den and advantageous alteration of 
affairs might have intoxicated many 
perſons, but the ſame firmneſs of 
mind which ſupported him under 
the preſſures of his more adverſe for- 
tune, enabled him to bear his pro- 
ſperity with moderation; and his 
religion and philoſophy taught him 
to maintain a due equanimity under 
either extreme, In November 1 * 
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he came to London, and November 
26, the y. following, married Mrs. 
Catharine Charlton, daughter of 
Mr. Nicholas Charlton, an eminent 
citizen of London, a fine woman, 
with a good fortune, and a moſt ex- 
cellent character. They lived ex- 
tremely happy in each other. By 
her he had 11 children, of whom 
4 died in his life time; the reſt ſur- 
vived him, He may moſt truly be 
faid to have ſettled in London, for 
he ſeldom went out of it ; and for 
aboye 30 yrs. before his death, had 
not been abſent from his habitation 
in Charter-houſe * ſo much as 
one whole night. In this his ſettle- 
ment in London, he choſe a private, 
retired, and ſtudious life. His car- 
riage was nevertheleſs free and open. 
He acted like one who aimed at ſo- 


lid and real content, rather than Bo 


ſhew and grandeur, and manifeſted 
his diſlike of power and dignity, by 
refuſing one of the higheſt prefer- 
nents in the church, when it was of- 
fered him. He endeavoured to ex- 
cel in ſincerĩty and uſeful ſenſe more 
than trifles. In 1691 he publiſhed 
at London in 8vo, a 3 
T he defign of part of the of Ec» 
pls + | Cork 3 0 
men's reſtleſs contenti 45 the preſent 
enjoyments, repreſented in un N 
liſh poem; but that not bei 
correct as he could have wiſhed, he 
was afterwards earneſtly deſirous to 
ſuppreſs it. In 3703, he printed a 
ſhort Latin Grammar, which he had 
written for the uſe of his family. In 
1724, he publiſhed at London in 
4 » his celebrated book, called, 
he Religion of Nature delineated, in 
which the picture of his life is moſt 
fully drawn: there you may behold 
him in his real er, in the 
humbleſt ſubmiſſion and reſignation 
of himſelf to the unerring will of 


the divine Being ; in his true conju- 
gal apd paternal afeQion to his fa- 
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mily ; in his kind regard and bene- 
volence toward his fellow creatures, 
according to their reſpective ſtations 
in life, he himſelf ſteadily prac- 
tiſed theſe duties and obligations, 
which he ſo earneſtly recommended 
to others. The public honours paid 
to his memory, and the great de- 
mand for this book, of which more 
than 10,000 were ſold in a very few 
— and which was tranſlated into 
rench, are ſufficient teſtimonies. of 
it's value. He had in the y. 1722, 
printed off a few copies of it for 
private uſe; and as — as he had 

done ſo, he be to turn hi 
2 to a queſtion mentioned in 
the ginning of his book, as ap- 
pears from a manuſcript, intitled, 
Heads and Materials for an anſwer 
to queſtion 3. ſet down rudely and any 
„in order to be confidered, & 
-after they are got into ſome order, 
uly 4, 1723- Underneath which, 
e added, They are written at 
* length (not in my ſhort hand) that 
* lo it this anſwer ſhould never be 
* fitſhed, they may however not be 
* totally loſt” However, in this 
deſign, he had 9 to make 
but a very ſmall progreſs. For it 
was juſt about this time, that at the 
inſtances and perſuaſion of his friends 
he ſet about reviſing and publiſhing 
the work abovementioned, whereig 
he — * the 2 = of the 
p ueſtions; reſolving, as 
4 as a ſhould be — to 
return to and finiſh his anſwer to the 
third-queſtion; but in that he was 
diſappointed; for immediately after 
he had compleated the reviſal and 
publication of his Religion of Nature 
elineated, an accident of _ 

is arm increaſed his diſtempers, an 
accelerated his death which happen- 
ed upon October 29th, 1724. His 
lateſt moments were calm and eaſy, 
ſuch as might be expected to cloſe 
a life ſpent like his; and he left the 
oo world, 


woo 
world, as he ſojourned in it, quiet- 
ly and reſignedly. His body was 
interred at Great Finborough in Suf- 
folk, one of his eſtates, and which 
was the principal reſidence of his 
eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor, who repre- 
ſented the neighbouring borough of 


Ipſwich in parliament. He wrote 


ſeveral works, ſome of which he de- 
deſtroyed within the laſt 2 or 3 years 
of his life, For further particulars 
concerning this valuable man, ſee 
the preface to the ſixth edition of 
the Religion of Nature delincated. 
WOOLSTON (Thomas) born at 
Northampton, 1669 ; his father was 
a reputable tradeſman, who ſent him 
to Cambridge, where he took his 
degrees, and became fellow of his 
college, and continued till ſome yrs 
before his death. His firſt produc- 
tion 1705, was, The old Apology for 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion 
againſt the Jeaus and Gentiles, revit- 
ed; his next was a Latin Diſputation 
in 1720, in which he endeavours to 
rove, that Pontius Pilate wrote a 
etter to Tiberius Cæſar concerning 
the works of Chriſt, but that the e- 
iſtle delivered down to us among 
che writings of the fathers was forg- 
ed. And the ſame y. beſides ſome 
other things in defence of the a- 
ſtles and primitive fathers of the 
Church, for their allegorical inter- 
pretation of the law of Moſes ; to 
this and others of his own, he him- 
ſelf wrote anſwers. Theſe were fol- 
lowed by ſome other publications in 
which he purſued his allegorical 
ſcheme. It ſeems that Mr. Wool- 
ſton having proved much in Ori- 
gen's allegorical works, thought the 
allegorical interpretation of the Old 
Teſtament had been unjuſtly ner 
glected, and that it might be uſeful 
as an additional proof for the truth 
of Chriftianity, Accordingly, he 
reached this doctrine firſt in the 
, Chapel] of Sidney-college, Cam- 
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bridge, of which he was fellow, to 
the * ſurpriſe of his auditors, 


tho” his intentions being known to be 
good, and his perſon beloved, no diſ- 
couragement was ſhewn Him there. 
Afterward he preached the ſame 
doctrine in ſome ſermons before the 
whole univerſity of St. Mary's, and 
printed them under the title of the 
Old Apelegy revived, already men- 
tioned. _ * notions appearing, 
extremely wild, a report prevailed, 
that he was difoAered in his 
mind. Which, when he heard, -in - 
ſtead of that applauſe he expected 
for retrieving a long forgotten argu- 
ment for the truth of Chriſtianity, 
he grew really diſordered, and was 
confined for a long time; after 
which, having regained his liberty, 
and pretty well, as he thought, he 
inſiſted on the truth of his notions, 
and pretended, that the report of his 
diſorder aroſe only from the inabi- 
lity the learned were under to con- 
fute them. He alſo wrote ſeveral 
amphlets to prove, that the fol- 
owing tho“ literal ſenſe of the Old 
Teſtament was anti-chriſtianiſm, 
and ſometimes infinuating, that the 
miracles of Jeſus Chriſt were only 
allegorical ones, and not real facts, 
and repreſented them, after ſuch a 
manner, and with ſuch a mixture of 
wit and ſcoffing, as if he in earneſt 
intended to abuſe and oppoſe the 
Chriſtian religion. Which deſign 
he himſelf utterly denied, and ſeem- 
ed to wonder any ſhould impute it 
to him, and at the ſame time wrote 
2 pamphlet againſt ſome of the un- 
believers, which was by no means a 
contemptible one. His writings had 
a very great ſale. Being called up- 
on to reſide at his college, he refuſ- 
ed, and therefore, loſt his fellowſhip, 
and was afterward proſecuted by the 
attorney, general, which was ſtopt at 
the interceſſion of the learned and 
pious Mr. Whiſton. He afterwards 


1727: 
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1727, and the 3 following yrs, pub- 
Weg — on the 2 s of 
Chrift, and his 2 defences, in which 
he continues his allegorical ſcheme. 
His 4 firſt diſcourſes occaſioned a ſe- 
cond proſecution againſt him. At 
his trial at Guild-hall, before the 
lord chief juſtice Raymond, he ſpoke 
ſeveral times himſelf, and urged, 
That he thought it very hard that 
©. he ſhould be tried by a ſet of men, 
who, tho” otherwiſe yery learned 
and worthy perſons, were no more 
* Judges of the ſubjects on which he 
* wrote, than he himſelf was a judge 
© of the moſt crabbed points of law.” 
He was ſentenced to a year's impri- 
ſonment, and to pay a fine of 10901. 


He purchaſed the liberty of the 


King's Bench, where he continued 
after the expiration of the y. bein 

unable to pay the fine. D. 3 
Clarke, a Bort time before his death, 
began his ſolicitations at court for 
the releaſement of Mr. Woolſton, 
declaring that he did not undertake 


it as an approver of his doctrines, 


but as an advocate for that liberty, 
which himſelf had through his life 
defended. But he was prevented in 
his deſign by death ſoon after 
Mr. Woolſton's commitment. The 
greateſt obſtruction to his delive- 
rance from confinement was the ob- 
ligation of giving ſecurity not to of- 
fend by any future writings, he be- 
ing reſolved to write again as freely 
2 He had been deprived of 
his fellowſhip on account of non- 
reſidence about the year 1721, from 
which time he lived moſtly in Lon- 
don; his brother, an alderman of 
of Northampton, allowing him 30 
pounds a y. He died on Saturday, 
January 27, 1732-3, about nine 
o'clock at night, after an illneſs 
which laſted about 4 days: ofa diſeaſe 
which was then epidemical, viz. a 
violent cold, attended with pains in 
the head and bones. But his great- 
eſt grievance was a ſtoppage 1n the 
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ſtomach. A few minutes before his 


death, he uttered theſe words; 


* This is a ſtruggle which all men 
* muſt go through, and which I bear 


* not only patiently, but with wil-: . 


* lingneſs.” He then immediately 
cloſed his eyes and lips with his 
own fingers, and expired. His bo- 
dy was interred, January 30, in St. 
eorge's Church- yard in South - 
wark. | g 
WATTS (Iſaac) was b. at South- 
ampton, July 17, 1674, of parents 
who were eminent for their religious 
principles, and were conſiderable 
ſufferers on that account in the reign 
of Charles II. The uncommon ge- 
nius of their ſon appeared betimes ; 
for he began to learn Latin at 4 y. 
old, in the knowledge of which, as 
well as of the Greek language, he 
made a ſwift progreſs under the care 
of the reverend Mr. Pinhorne, a 
clergyman of the eſtabliſhed church. 
In 1690 he was ſent to London for 
academical edycation, where he was 
placed under the tuition of the reve- 
rend Mr, Thomas Rowe. In 1695. 
he joined in communion with the 
church, of which his worthy tutor 
was paſtor, He began to preach on 
his birth-day 1698, and was the 
ſame y. choſen aſſiſtant to Dr. Iſaac 
Chauncy; . in 1701, he ſuc- 
ceeded in the paſtoral office. In 
1728, the univerſities of Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen conferred the degree 
of D. D. upon this vor learned 
writer, and admired preacher.” His 
ſtature was Jow, and his bodily pre- 
ſence weak, but he had a dignity and 
ſpirit in his very aſpect, when he ap- 
peared in the pulpit, that command 
ed attention and eaſe. The natural 
ſtrength of his genius, which he cul- 
tivated and improved by an ac- 
quaintance with the moſt celebrated 
writers, ancient and modern, 
enriched his mind with an uncom- 
mon ſtore of juſt ſentiments, and 
uſeful knowledge of various kinds. 
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That which gave him the moſt re- 


markable pre-eminence, was the ex- 


tent and ſublimity of his imagina- 


tion, yet few have excelled him in 
folidity of P ir, ner Scarcely 
any author of the prefent age has 

eared with reputation on ſuch a 


Ries of ſubjects, as he did, both 


as a proſe writer and a poet. Many 
of his pieces have been diſperſed at 
home and abroad; tranſlated into a 
variety of languages, are ſtill in con- 
ſtant uſe, — will remain durable 
monuments of his ſuperior talents. 
About the y. 1712, the doctor had 
fallen into a weak ſtate of health, 
and was taken into the family of Sir 
Thomas Abney, knight and alder- 
man of London; where, to the day 
of his death, he was abundantly ſup- 
plied with all that could miniſter, 
either to the convenience or ſatiſ- 
faction of life, during which time 
he conſtantly devoted a fifth part of 
his income to charitable uſes. A de- 
cay of nature rather than any par- 
ticular diſtemper, carried him oft in 
the 75th year of his age, November 
25, 1748. The doctor's works were 
re-publiſhed together in 6 vols. 4to, 
Wm 1753. 

WOTTON (Sir Henry) was b. 
in the y. 1568, at Bocton- hall in the 
country of Kent, deſcended of a ve- 
ry ancient family, who diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves in the wars between 
the Scotch. and Engliſh before the 
union of crowns. 'The father of Sir 
Henry Wotton, (according to the 
account of the learned bp. Wharton) 
was twice married, and after the 
death of his ſecond wife, ſays the bp. 
* his inclination, though naturally 
* averſe co all contentions, yet ne- 
ceſſitated he was to have ſeveral 
ſujts of law, which took up much 
of his time; he was by divers of 
his friends perſuaded to re-marri- 
age, to whom he often anſwered, 
that if he did put on a reſolution to 
marry, he ſeriouſſy reſolved to a- 
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* yoid 3 forts of perſons, namely, 

* Thoſe that had children, 

Law fuits, 

Were of his kindred : : 

© And yet —_— his own law 
e 


ſtminſter-hall 
with one Mrs. Morton, the widow 
of a gentleman of Kent, who was 
engaged in ſeveral fuits in law, 
and obſerving her comportment, 
the time of her hearing one of her 
caufes before the judges, he could 
not but at the ſame time compaſ- 
fionate her condition, and ſo affect 
her perſon, that though there were 
in her a concurrence of all thoſe 
accidents, againſt which he had fo 
ſeriouſly reſolved, yet his affection 
| ron ſo ſtrong, that he then re- 
olved to ſollicite her for a wife, 
and did, and obtained her.“ By 
this lady he had our author, who re- 
ecived the rudiments of his educa- 
tion from his mother, who was, it 
ſeems, a woman of taſte, and cap- 
able of inſpiring him with a love of 

lite accompliſhments. When he 

came fit for an academical edu- 
cation, he was placed in New-col. 
lege in Oxford, in the beginning of 
the y. 1584, where living in the 
condition of a gentleman common- 
er, he contracted an intimacy with 
Sir Richard Baker, afterwards an 
eminent hiſtorian. Sir Henry did 
not long continue there, but remov- 
ed to queen's college, where, ſays 
Walton, he made a great progreſs 
in logic and philoſophy, and wrote 
a tragedy for the uſe of that college, 
called Tarroredo. About the twen» 
tieth year of his age, he proceeded 
maſter of arts, and at that time read 
in Latin 3 lectures de Ocello. Dur- 
ing the time he was at the univer- 
ſity, and gaining much upon man- 
kind by the reputation of his abili- 
ties, his father, for whom he had 
the higheſt veneration, died, and 
left him a hundred merks a y. to be 

| «l 


paid 


© ſuit, he met in 
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id out of one of his manors of 
eat value, Walton proceeds to re- 
— a very aſtoniſhing circumſtance 
concerning the father of our author. 
In the . 1553, Nicholas Wotton, 
dean of Canterbury, uncle to our 
author's father, being ambaſſador in 
France in the reign of queen Mary, 
dreamed, that his nephew 'Thomas 


Wotton, was dif to be a 

in a =P 2 project, Thick 
if not ſuddenly ented, would 
iſſue in the loſs of his life, and the 
— the dean, — 
was of the importance 0 
his own dream, was very uneaſy; 


but leſt he ſhould be thought ſu- 


perſtitious, he reſolved. to conceal 
the circumſtance, and not to acquaint 
his nephew, or any body elſe with 
it; but dreaming the ſame a ſecond 
time, he determined to put ſome- 
thing in execution in con ce of 
it; he accordingly wrote to the q. to 
ſend for his nephew, Thomas Wot- 
ton out of Kent, and thar the lords 
of the council might examine him 
about ſome imaginary conſpiracy, ſo 
as to give colour for his being com- 
mitted to jail, declaring that he 
would acquaint her majeſty with the 
true reaſon of his requeſt, when he 
ſhould next be ſo happy to pay his 
duty to her. The q. comphed with 
the dean's deſire. About this time 
a marriage was concluded between 
the q. of England, and Philip, K. 
of Spain, which not a little diſob- 
liged ſome of the nobility, who were 
jealous leſt their country by ſuch a 
match ſhould be ſubjected to the do- 
minion of Spain, and their indepen- 
dent rights invaded by that imperi- 
ous monarch. Theſe ſuſpicions pro- 
duced an inſurrection, which was 
headed by the d. of Suffolk and Sir 
Thomas Wyat, who both loſt their 
hves in the attempt to prevent the 
match by ſeizing the q. for the de- 


Aga was ſoon qiſcovered, eaſily de- 


Wor 

feated, and thoſe two perſons, with 
many more, ſuffered on a ſcaffold. 
Between Sir Thomas Wyat and the 
Wotton's family, there had been a 
long intimacy, and Sir Thomas had 

y won Mr. Wotton over to his 
intereſt, and had he not been pi 
vented by impriſonment, he 1 
wards decl that he would have 
joined his friend in the inſurrection, 
and in all probabilty would have fal- 
len a ſacriſice to the queen's reſent 
ment, and the votaries of the Spa- 
niſh match. After Sir Henry quit- 
ted the univerſity of Oxford, he 
travelled into France, Germany and 
Italy, where he refided above g yrs. 
and returned to his own country 


per- 
fectly accompliſhed in all the polite 


improvements, which men of ſenſe 
quainted with the temper and genius 
of the people with whom he had 
converſed, and the different policy 
of their governments. He was ſoon 
taken notice of after his return, and 
and became ſecretary to the famous 
Rebert Devereux, carl of Eſſex, that 
unfortunate favourite, whoſe ſtory 
is never exhibited on the ſtage, ſays 
Mr. Addiſon, without affecting the 
heart in the moſt ſenſible manner. 
With his lordſhip he continued in 
the character of ſec till the earl 
was apprehended for his mutinous 
behaviour towards the q. and put 
upon his trial. Wotton, who did 
not think it ſafe to continue in Eng- 
land after the fall of his maſter, re- 
tired to Flarence, became acquaint- 
ed with the great duke of Tuſcany, 
and roſe ſo high in his favour, that 
he was entruſted by him to carry let- 
ters to k. James VI. k. of Scot, for 
the d. intercepted certain let- 
ters, which diſcovered a defign a- 
ainſt the life of the king of Scots. 
he d. abhorring the ſcheme of aſ- 
ſaſſination, and reſolving to prevent 
it, adviſed with his ſecretary ven 
by 
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by what means a caution ſhould be 


given to the Scotch pr. Vietta re- 
commended Wotton as a perſon of 
the higheſt abilities of any Engliſh- 


- man then at his court: Mr. Wotton 


was ſent for by his friend Vietta to 


the d. who after many profeſſions of 
truſt and friendſhip, acquainted him 
with the ſecret, and ſent him to 
Scotland with letters to the k. and 


ſuch antidotes againſt poiſon, as 


till then, the Scots had been ſtran- 


gers to. Mr. Wotton having de- 


parted from the d. aſſumed the name 


and language of an Italian, which 


he ſpoke fo fluently, and with fo 
little mixture of a foreign dialect, 
that he could ſcarcely be diſtinguiſh- 


ed from anative of Italy ; and think- 
ing it beſt to avoid the line of Eng- 
liſh intelligence and danger, poſted 
iato Norway, and thro? that country 
towards Scotland, where he found 
the k. at Stirli When he arriv- 
ed there, he uſed means by one of 
the gentlemen of his majeſty's bed- 
chamber, to procure a ſpeedy and 
private audience of his majeſty, de- 
claring that the buſineſs which he 
was to negociate was of ſuch conſe- 
quence, as had excited the great d, 
of Tuſcany to enjoin him ſuddenly 
to leave his native country of Italy, 
to impart it to the k. The k. being 
informed of this, after a little won- 
der, mixed with jealouſy, to hear of 


an Italian ambaſſador or meſſenger, 


appointed a private audzence that e- 
venting, When Mr. Wotton came 
to the preſence chamber, he was de- 
fired to lay aſide his Jon zapier, and 
being entered, found the Kk. tnere, 
with 3 or 4 Scotch lords ſtanding 
diſtant in ſeveral corners of the cham- 
ber; at the ſight of whom he made 
a ſtand, and which the k. obſerving, 


pid him be bold, and deliver his 


meſſage, and he would undertake for 
the ſecreſy of all who were preſent. 


Upon this he delivered his meſſage 


Mr. Wotton ſtept 


W OT 
and letters to his majeſty in Italian ; 
which; when the k. had graciouſly 
received, after a yery little pauſe, 


0 up to the table, 
and whiſpered to the k. in his own 
language that he was an Engliſh- 
man, PRs a more private con- 
ference with his majeſty, and that 
he might be concealed during his 
ſtay in that nation, which was pro- 
miſed, and really performed by the 

k. all the time he remained at the 
Scotch court; he then returned to 
the d. with a ſatisfactory account of 
his employment. When k. James 
ſucceeded to the throne of England, 
he found among others of q. Eliza- 
beth's officers, Sir Edward Wotton, 
afterwards lord Wotton, comptrol- 
ler of the houſhold, whom he aſked 
one day, Whether he knew one 
* Henry Wotton, who had ſpent 
much time in foreign travel?* Sir 
Edward replied, that he knew hirh 


well, and that he was his brother, 


The k. then aſked, where he was, 
and upof Sir Edward's anſwering 
that he believed he would ſoon be at 
Paris, © ſend for him,” ſays his majeſ- 
ty, *and when hecomes to England, 
bid him repair privately to me.” Sir 
Edward, after a little wonder, aſk- 
ed his majeſty, whether he knew 
him? to which the king anſwered 

you muſt reſt unſatisfied of that ' ti 

you bring the gentleman to me. 
Not many months after this diſ- 
courſe, Sir Edward brought his bro- 
ther to attend the k. who took him 
in his arms, and bid him welcome 
under the name of Octavio Baldi, ſay- 
ing, * That he was the molt honeſt, 
and therefore, the beſt diſſembler he 
ever met with; and ſeeing I know, 
added the k. you want neither learn- 
ing, travel, nor experience, and that 
I have ſo real a teſtimony of your 
faithfulneſs and abilities to manage 
an embaſſage, I have ſent for you to 
declare my purpoſes, which is to * 
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& of you in that kind hereafter.” 
But before he diſmiſſed Octavio Bal- 
di from his preſent attendance, he 
reſtored him to his old name of 
Henry Wotton, by which he then 
knighted him. Not long after this, 
k. James having reſolved, according 
to his motto of beati pacifici, to have 
a friendſhip with his neighbourin 
kingdoms of France and Spain, an 
alſo to enter into an alliance with 
the ſtate of Venice, and for that pur- 
poſe to ſend ambaſſadors to thoſe ſe- 
veral ſtates, offered to Sir Henry his 
choice of which ever of theſe -em- 
ployments beſt ſuited his inclina- 
tion. Having informed the k. that 
he choſe to be ſent to Venice, his 
majeſty ſettled a very conſiderable 
allowance upon him during his ſtay 
there; he then took his leave, and 
was accompanied through France to 
Venice, ſays Walton, by gentlemen 
of the beſt families and breeding, 
that this nation afforded. When Sir 
Henry Wotton arrived at Venice, 
there ſubſiſted between the Vene- 
tians and the pope a very warm 
contention, which was proſecuted 
by both parties with equal fury. For 
8 yrs. after Sir Henry Wytton's go- 
ing into Italy, he ſtood very high 
in the king's eſteem, but at laſt, loſt 
his favour for ſometime, by an acci- 
dent too fingular to be here omitted. 
When he firſt went ambaſſador to 
_ as he paſſed through Germa- 
ny he ſtaid ſome days at Augſburgh, 
where having been in his former 
travels well Known by many of the 
firſt reputation in learning, and pat- 
ſing an evening in merriment, he 
was deſired by Chriſtopher Heca- 
more to write a ſentence in his al- 
bum, and conſenting to it, took oc- 
caſion from ſome accident converſa- 
tion which happened in the compa- 
ny, to write a pleaſant definition of 
an ambaſſador in theſe words. Le- 
* gatus eft vir bonus, peregre- miſ- 
* tus ad mentiendum republicz 
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© cauſag* which he choſe ſhould have 
been thus rendered into Engliſh: 
An ambaſſador is an honeſt man, 
* ſent to lie abroad for the of 
© his country ;* but the word lie, up- 
on which the conceit turned, was 
not ſo expreſſed in Latin, as to ad- 

mit a double meaning, or ſo fair a - 
conſtruction as Sir thought 
in Engliſh, About 8 yrs. after, this 
album fell into the hands of Gaſpas 
Scioppius, a reſtleſs zealot, who pub- 
liſhed books againſt k. James, and 
upbraided him for entertaining ſuch 

ſcandalous principles, as his ambaſ- 
ſador had expreſſed by that ſentence: 
this aſperſion gained ground, and it 
became faſhionable in Venice to 


laſs 


write this definition in ſeveral 
windows, 'Theſe incidents re 
the ear of k. James, he was 2. 
e with the behaviour of his 
ambaſſador on that occaſion, and 
om ge : 2 of witti- 
ciſm Sir Henry was like to pay very 
dear, b — his ae E. 
Upon this our author wrote 2 apo- 
logies, one to Velſerus, which was 
Gfperted in Germany and Italy, and 
another to the k. both which were ſo 
well written, that his majeſty, upon 
reading them, declared, That Sir 
Henry Wotton had ſufficiently 
* commutted for a greater offence.” 
Upon this reconciliation, Sir Henry 
became more in favour with his ma- 
jeſty than ever; like friends who 
have been for ſome time ſeparated, 
they meet again with double fer- 
vour, and their friendſhip increaſes 
to a greater warmth. - During the 
20 yrs. which Sir Henry was am- 
baſſador at Venice, he had the good 
fortune to be ſo well reſpected by all 
the dukes, and the leading men of 
the republic, that his intereſt every 

increaſed, and they ſeldom denied 
lin any favour he aſked for his 
countrymen who came to Venice; 
which was, as Walton expreſſes it, 
a city of refuge for all Engliſhmen 


who 


Wor 


who were 2 way diſtreſſed in that pa 
po 


republic. n fir Henry Wotton's 


return from his embaſſy, he ſignified 


an inclination to the k. to be ex- 
cuſed from any further employment 
in foreign affairs, to retire from the 
buſtle of life, and ſpend the evening 
of his days in ſtudious eaſe and tran- 
quility. His majeſty, in conſequente 
of this requeſt, promiſed him the re- 
verſion of an office, which was the 
place of maſter of the rolles, if he 
out- lived fir Julius Cæſar, who then 
poſſeſſed it, and was grown ſo old, 
that he was ſaid to be kept alive be- 
yond nature's courſe, by the prayers 
ef the many people who daily lived 
upon his bounty. It luckily hap- 
pened at this time, that the — 1 
thip of his majeſty's college at Eton 
became vacant, by the death of Mr. 
Murray, for which there were many 
earneſt and powerful ſollicitations. 
This place was admirably ſuited to 
the courſe of life Wotton reſolved 
to purſue, for the remaining part of 
his days: he had ſeen enough of the 
world to be fick of it; and being 
now 60 yrs. of age, he thought a 
college was the fitteſt place to in- 


dulge contemplation, and to reſt his 
body 


and mind, after a long ſtrug- 
gle on the theatre of life. In his 
uit for this place he was happily 
ſucceſsful, and immediately entered 
into holy orders, which was neceſſa- 
ry, before he could take poſſeſſion of 
his new office. Walton has related 
the particular manner of his ſpend- 
ing his time, which was divided be- 
tween attendance upon public devo- 
tion, the more private duties of re- 
ligion, and the eare which his func- 
tion demanded from him of the af- 
fairs of the college. In the y. 1639 
fir Henry died in Eton-college, and 
was buned in the chapel a ing 
to it. Sir H Wotton has been 
allowed by all critics to be à man of 
real and great genius, an upright 
fateſman, a polite courtier, com- 


re 

ſionate and benevolent to thoſe in 
diſtreſs, charitable to the poor, and, 
in a word, an honeſt man and a 
pious chriſtian, As a poet, he ſeems 
to have no conſiderable genious. 
His verſification is harmonious, and 
ſometimes has an air of novelty ; 
his turns are elegant, and his thoughts 
have both dignity and propriety to 
recommend them. He 1s author of 
the following works: Epiſtola de 
Caſparo Scioppio. Epi. ad Marc. 
Velſerum Duumvir. Auguſææ Vende- 
lice, ann. 1612. The Elements of 

Architecture, and ſome others. 
WYCHERLEY (William, eſq;) 
was ſon of Daniel Wycherley, of 
Cleve in Shropſhire, eſq; and was 
born (ſays Wood) in the y. 1640. 
When he was about 15 y. of age 
he was ſent to France, in the weſt - 
ern parts of which he reſided upon 
the banks of the Charante ; where 
he was often admitted to the con- 
verfation of the moſt accompliſhed 
ladies of the court of France, par- 
ticularly madam de Montauſier, ce- 
lebrated by M. Voiture, in his let- 
ters. A little before the reſtoration 
of Charles the IId. he became a 
gentleman commoner of Queen's 
college in Oxford, and lived in the 
rovoſt's lodgings ; and was entered 
in the public library under the title 
of Philoſophiæ Studioſus, in July, 
1660, e- quitted the univerſity 
without being matriculated, having, 
according to the Oxford antiquary, 
been reconciled to the proteſtant re- 
ligion, which he had renounced du- 
ring his travels, probably by the 
perſuaſion of thoſe gay ladies with 
whom he converſed in France. This 


. circumſtance ſhews, how dangerous 


it is to engage in a debate with a 
female antagoniſt, eſpecially if that 
— joins beauty wink under- 


ſtanding, Mr. Wycherley after- 
wards 3 himſelf in the Mid- 
dle-Temple ; but making his firſt 
appearance in town, in à reign 
| when 
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when wit and gaiety were the fa- 
vourite diſtinctions, he relinquiſhed 
the ſtudy of the law, and en 

in purſuits more agreeable to his 
own genius, and the gallant ſpirit of 
the times. Upon writing his firſt 
play, entitled Love in a Wood, or St. 
Tames's-park, and ated at the Thea- 
tre- royal in 1672, he became ac- 
quainted with ſeveral of the moſt ce- 
lebrated wits, both of the court and 
town; and likewiſe with the ducheſs 
of Cleveland. Mr. Dennis, in his 
Letters, has given a particular rela- 
tion of the beginning of his acquain- 
tance with this celebrated beauty of 
the times, which is fingular enough. 
One day, Mr. Wycherley riding 


in his chariot through St. James's-- 


park, he was met by the du- 
cheſs, whoſe chariot joſtled with 
his, upon which ſhe looked out, 
and ſaid very audibly, © You, 


„ Wycherley, you are a ſon of a 


« whore,” and then burſt into a fit 
of laughter. Mr. be pm at firſt 
was very much ſurpriſed at this, but 
he ſoon recovered himſelf enough to 
recollect, that it was ſpoke in allu- 
ſion to the latter end of a ſong in his 
Lowe in a No; | 


When parents are ſlaves, 
Their brats cannot be any other; 
Great wits, and great 
— a punk for their mo- 
er. 


During Mr. Wycherley's ſurprize, 
the —— driving ent be 85 
they were ſoon at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from each other; when Mr. 
Wycherley, recollecting, ordered his 
coachman to drive back, and over- 
take the lady. As ſoon as he got 
over againſt her, Madam, you was 
« pleaſed to beſtow a title upon 
% me, which generally belongs to 
«© the fortunate. Will your lady- 
« ſhip be at the play to-night ?” 
« Well, ſhe replied, what if I ſhould 
„be there?” „Why then, anſwered 


r 

he, I will be there to wait on your 
« ladyſhip, though I diſappoint a 
„ fine woman, who has made me 
« an aſſignation. © So! faid ſhe, 
1% you are ſure to difappoint a wo- 
% man who has favoured you for 
4% one who has not.” Ves, he 
< replied, if ſhe who has not fa- 
« youred me is the finer woman of 
4% the two: but he who will be con- 
4 ſtant to your ladyſhip, till he can 
& find a finer woman, is ſure to die 
« your captive.” The ducheſs of 
Cleveland, in conſequence of Mr. 
Wycherley's compliment, was that 
night in the firſt row of the king's 
box in Drury-lane, and Mr. Wych- 
erley in the pit under her, widen 
he entertained her during the whole 
play; and this was the beginnin 

of a correſpondence between theſe 
two perſons, which afterwards made 
à great noiſe in the town. This ac- 
iba was the occaſion of bringin 

Mr. Wycherley into favour wi 

George d. of Buckingham, who 
was paſſionately in love with that 
— but was ill-treated A her, 
and who believed that Mr. Wycher- 
ley was his happy rival. The d. 


had long ſollicited her, without ob- 


taining any favour : whether the re- 
lation between them ſhocked her, 
for ſhe was his couſin - german; or, 
whether ſhe apprehended, that an 
intrigue with a perſon of his rank 
and character muſt neceſſarily, in a 
ſhort time, come to the king's ears; 
whatever was the cauſe, ſhe refuſed 
ſo long to admit his viſits, that at 
laſt indignation, rage, and diſdain 
took place of love ; and he reſolved 
to ruin her. When he took this 
reſolution, he had her fo narrowly 
watched by his ſpies, that he ſoon 
diſcovered thoſe, whom he had rea- 
ſon to believe were his rivals; and 
after he knew them, he never failed 
to name them aloud, in order to ex- 
ſe the lady to all thoſe who viſited 
hers and, among others, he 2 
om 
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dom omitted Mr. Wycherley. As 
ſoon as it came to the knowledge 
of the latter, who had, all his expec- 
tations from court, he apprehended 
the conſequences of ſuch a report, if 
it ſhould reach the k. and applied 
himſelf therefore to Wilmot e. of 
Rocheſter, and fir Charles Sedley, 
entreating them to remonſtrate to 
the d. of Buckingham, the miſchief 
he was about to do to one who had 
not the honour to know him, and 
who had not offended him. Upon 
opening the matter to the d. he cried 
out immediately, that he did not 
blame Wycherley, he only accuſed 
his couſin. = but, they re- 
«« plied, by rendering him ſuſpected 
« of ſuch an intrigue, you are about 
« to ruin him; that is, your grace 
« js about to ruin a man, whoſe 
« converſation you would be pleaſed 
* with above all things.” Upon 
this occaſion, they ſaid ſo much of 
the ſhining qualities of Mr. Wy- 
cherley, and the charms of his con- 
verſation, that the d. who was as 
much in love with wit as he was 
with his couſin, was impatient till 
he was brought to ſup with him, 
which was in two or three nights. 
After ſupper Mr. Wycherley, who 
was then 1n the height of his vigour, 
both in. body and mind, thought 
himſelf obliged to exert his talents ; 
and the d. was charmed to that de- 
gree, that he cried out with tranſ- 
port, and with an oath, <* My cou- 
« fin is in the right of it:“ and 
from that very moment made a 
friend of a man he before thought 
his rival, In the y. 1673 a comedy 
of his, called The Gentleman Dan- 
cing-maſter, was ated at the duke's 
theatre; and in 1678 his Plain 
Dealer was ated with general ap- 
plauſe, In 1683 his Country Wife 
was performed at the fame theatre. 
Theſe 3 plays raiſed him ſo high in 
the eſteem of the world, and ſo re- 
commended him to the favour of the 
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d. of Buckingham, that, as he was. 
maſter of the horſe, and colonel of 
a regiment, he beſtowed two places 
on Wycherley : as maſter of the 
horſe, he made him one. of his 
equeries ; and, as colonel of a regi- 
ment, a captain-lieutenant of hi 
own company. K. Charles like- 
wiſe gave our author the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of favour, perhaps 
beyond what any ſovereign prince 
had ſhewn before to an author, who 
was only a private gentleman : Mr. 
Wycherley happened to be ill of a 
fever, at his lodgings in Bow-ſtreet; 
Covent. garden; during his ſickneſs, 
the k. did him the honour of a vi- 
ſit; when, ſinding his fever indeed 
abated, but his body extremely 
weakened, and his ſpirits miſerably 
ſhattered, he commanded him to 
take a journey to the ſouth of France, 
believing that nothing could con- 
tribute more to the reſtoring his for- 
mer ſtate of health, than * gentle 
air of Montpelier, during the win- 
ter ſeaſon: at the ſame time the k. 
aſſured him, that, as ſoon as he was 
able to undertake that journey, he 
would order 5001. to be paid him, 
to defray the expences of it. Mr. 
Wycherley accordingly went to 
France, and returned to England 
the latter end of the ſpring follow- 
ing, with his health entirely reſtored. 
The k. received him with the utmoſt 
marks of eſteem, and ſhortly after 
told him, he had a ſon, whom he 
reſolved ſhould be educated like the 
ſon of a k. and that he could make 
choice of go man ſo proper to be his 
governor as Mr. Wycherley; and, 
that for this ſervice, he ſhould have 
1500 l. a y. allotted him; the k. al- 
ſo added, that when the time came, 
that his office ſhould ceaſe, he would 
take care to make ſuch a proviſion 
for him, as ſhould ſet him above - 
the malice of the world and fortune. 
Theſe were golden proſpects for Mr. 
Wycherley, but they were ſoon, by,- 
a croſs 
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k croſs accident, daſhed to pieces. 
Soon after this promiſe of his maje- 
ſty's, Mr. Dennis tells us, that Mr. 
Wycherley went down to Tunbridge, 
to take either the benefit of the wa- 
ters, or the diverſions of the place ; 
when, walking one day upon the 
Wells- walk with his friend Mr. Fair- 


beard, of Gray's-inn, juſt as he 


came up to the bookſeller's, the 
counteſs of Drogheda, a young wi- 
dow, rich, noble, and beautiful, 
came to the bookſeller, and inquired 
for The Plain Dealer, Madam, 
„ fays Mr. Fairbeard, fince you are 
« for The Plain Dealer, there he is 
«© for you,” puſhing Mr. Wycher- 
ley towards her. Yes, fays Mr. 
„ Wycherley, this lady can bear 
2 1 dealing; for ſhe appears to 
„ be ſo accompliſhed, that what 
„ would be a compliment to others, 
« when ſaid to her, would be plain 
& dealing.” —* No, truly, fir, ſaid 
« the Jad) » I am not without my 
« faults; more than the reſt of m 

« ſex; and yet, notwithſtandin all 
« my faults, I love plain dealing, 
« and never am more fond of it, 
* than when it tells me of a fault.“ 
* Then, madam, ſays Mr. Fair- 


„ beard, you and the Plain Dealer 


« ſeem deſigned by heaven for each 
other. In ſhort, Mr. Wycherley 
accompanied her upon the walks, 
waited upon her home, viſited her 
daily at her lodgings, whilſt ſhe 
ſtayed at Tunbridge, and after ſhe 
went to London, at her lodgings in 
Hatton-garden ; where, in a little 
time, he obtained her conſent to 
marry her. This he did by his fa- 
ther's command, without acquaint- 
ing the k. for it was reaſonably ſup- 
. that the lady having a great 
ndependent eſtate, and noble and 
powerful relations, the acquainting 
the k. with the intended match, 
would be the likelieſt way to prevent 
it. As ſoon as the news was known 
at court, it was looked upon as an 
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affront to the k. and a contempt of 
his majeſty's orders; and Mr. Wy-' 
cherley's conduct after marriage, 
made the reſentment fall heavier up- 
on him: for being conſeious he had 
given offence, and ſeldom going 
near the court, his abſence was con- 
ſtrued into ingratitude. The coun- 
teſs, though a ſplendid wife, was 

not formed to make a huſband ha 
y. She was in her nature extrem ly 
Jealous; and indulged it to ſuch a 
degree, that ſhe could not endure 
her huſband ſhould be one moment 
out of her ſight. Their lodgings 
were 1n — Covent-garden. 
over againſt the Cock tavern; whi- 
ther, if Mr. Wycherley at any time 
went, he was obliged to leave the 
windows open, that his lady might 
ſee there was no woman in the com- 
pany. This was the cauſe of Mr. 
Wycherley's diſgrace with the k. 
whoſe favour and affection he had 
before poſſeſſed in ſo diſtinguiſhed'a 
degree. The counteſs ſettled all her 
eſtate upon him, but his title being 
Alpe after her death, the expence 
of the law and other incumbrances, 
ſo far reduced him, that he was not 
able to ſatisfy the impatience of his 
creditors, who threw him at laſt in- 
to priſon; ſo that he, who but a few 
yrs. before was flouriſhing in all the 
gaiety of life, fluſhed with proſpects 
of court preferment, and happy in 
the moſt extenſive reputation for wit 
and parts, was condemned to ſuffer 
all the rigours of want : for his fa- 
ther did not think proper to ſupport 
him. In this ſevere extremity he fell 
upon an expedient which, no doubt, 
was dictated by his diſtreſs, of ap- 
plying to his bookſeller, who had 
t conſiderably by his Plain Dealer, 
in order to borrow 201. but he ap- 
plied in vain; the bookſeller refuſed 
to lend him a ſhilling; and in that 
diſtreſs he languiſlied for 7 = nor 
was he releaſed till one day k. James 
going to ſee his Plain Dealer per- 
Cc jormed, 
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formed, was ſo charmed with it, 
that he gave immediate orders for 
the payment of the author's debts, 
adding to that bounty a penſion of 
2601. per annum, while he conti- 
nued in England. But the generous 
intention of that prince to Fim had 
not the deſigned eſfect, purely thro? 
his modeſty; he being aſhamed to 
tell the e. of Mulgrave, whom the 
k. had ſent to demand it, a full ſtate 
of his debts. He laboured under 
the weight of theſe difficulties till 
his father died, and then the eftate 
that deſcended to him was Jeft under 
very uneaſy limitations, he being 
only a tenant for life, and not being 
allowed to raiſe money for the pay- 
ment of his debts: yet, as he had a 
power to make a jointure, he mar- 
ried, almoſt at the eve of his days, 
a young gentlewoman of 15001. 
fortune, part of which being applied 
to the uſes he wanted it for, he died 
11 days after the celebration of his 
nuptials in December 1715. He was 
interred in the vault of Covent gar- 
den church. Beſides the plays al- 
ready mentioned, he publiſhed a vo- 
lume of poems 1704, which met 
with no great ſucceſs ; for, like Con- 
greve, ms ſtrength lay only in the 

a, and, unleſs on the ſtage, he 
was but a ſecond- rate poet. In 1728 
his poſthumous works in proſe and 
verſe were publiſhed by Mr. Lewis 
Theobald at London, in 8vo. Mr. 
Dennis, in a few words, has fum- 
med up this gentleman's character; 
* He was admired by the men 
« for his wit and learning; and 
ee he was admired by the women 
«© for that of which they, were 
% more competent judges of.” Mr. 
Wycherley was a man of preat 
fprightlineſs, and vivacity of genius, 
he 15 ſaid to have been handſome, 
formed for gallantry, and was cer- 
tainly an idol with the ladies, a feli- 
eity which even his wit might not 
have procured, without exterior ad- 
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van - Mr. Pope, when ver 
* his court to Mr. Wy. 
cherley, when very old; and the 
latter was ſo well pleaſed with the 
former, and had ſuch an opinion of 
his riſing genius, that he entered in- 
to an intimate correſpondence with 
him, and ſubmitted his works to Mr. 
Pope's correction. For this we refer 
the reader to our art. PoE. 

" WYNDHAM (fir William, bart.) 
chancellor of the exchequer in the 
reign of q. Anne, was deſcended 
from a very ancient family, which 
derives its- deſcent from Ailwardus, 
an eminent Saxon, in the county of 
Norfolk, ſoon after the Norman 
conqueſt, who, being poſſeſſed of 
lands in Wymondham or Wyndham 
in that county, aſſumed his ſurname 
from thence. Sir John Wyndham, 
who was knighted at the coronation 
of k. Edward VI. had the eſtate of. 
Orchard, in the county of Somer- 
ſet, in right of his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of John Syden- 
ham of Orchard, eſq; His great- 
| John marned Catharine, 

ghter of Robert Hopton, eſqg 
ſiſter and coheir to Ralph lord Hop- 
ton, by whom he had iſſue fir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, advanced to the 
dignity of a baronet by k. Charles 
II. whoſe eldeſt fon Edward married 
Catharine, daughter of fir William 
Leviſon Gower, bart. and ſiſter to 
the late lord Gower, and by that 
lady had one daughter Jane, wife of 
fir Richard — of Eton in 
Cheſhire, bart. and an only ſon, the 
ſubject of this article. He was b. 
about the y. 1687, and upon the de- 
ceaſe of his 2 while he was 
very young, ſucceeded to the title 
and eſtate. He was educated firſt at 
Eton ſchool, and thence tranſplant- 
ed to Chriſt- church, in the univerſity 
of Oxford, where his excellent ge- 
nius ſoon diſcovered itſelf, and af- 
terwards received great advantage 
from his travels into foreign coun- 


tries. 
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tries. Upon his return to England 
he was choſen knight of the ſhire 
for the county of Somerſet, in which 
ſation he ſerved in the three laſt 
parliaments of q. Anne, and all the 
ſubſequent ones till his death, This 
public ſcene of action ſoon called 
torth his eminent abilities, and placed 
him in fo eonſpicuous a point of 
light, that; after the change of the 
miniſtry under that q- in the latter 
end of the y. 1710, he was firſt ap- 
pointed maſter of her majeſty's hart 
and buck hounds, then ſecretary at 
war, and at laſt, about Auguſt 1713, 
was advanced to the important poſt 
of chancellor of the exchequer. In 
this ſtation he had an — — of 
appearing in his judicial capacity; 
be a of Dr. Hooper, — 
Bath and Wells, in which he gave 
ſentence, and at the ſame time ex- 
— the grounds of it with a per- 
picuity, force of reaſoning, and 
extent of know! — the 
moſt experienced judge. In May, 
the y. following, he brought into 
the houſe of commons the remarka- 
ble Bill to prevent the growth of 
* ſchiſm, and for the future ſecurity 
* of the church of England, as by 
© law eſtabliſhed, which he ſup- 
ported with great zeal, in oppoſition 
to the objections urged againſt it by 
Mr. Robert Walpole, gen. Stan- 
hope, Mr. Lechmere, fir Joſeph Je- 
kyll, and ſir Peter King; and the 
bill being paſſed that houſe by a ma- 
Jority of 237 voices againſt 126, he 
carried it up to the houſe of lords, 
where it likewiſe paſſed by 79 votes 
againſt Ve. and on the 25th of June 
received the royal aſſent, Upon the 
breach between the e. of Oxford, 
lord high treaſurer, and the lord 
viſcount Bolingbroke, fecretary of 
Rate, in July 1714, fir William ad- 
hered to the intereſts of the latter. 
Upon the death of q. Anne, on the 
rit of Auguſt 1714, he ſigned, with 
others, the proclamation of his late 
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majeſly k. George I. and on the 
13th of that month ſeconded a mo- 
tion made in the houſe of commons 
by Horatio Walpole, eſq; for the 

yment of the arrears due to the 

anover troops in the Engliſh ſer- 
vice. However, in October fol- 
lowing he was removed from his poſt 
of chancellor of the exchequerg 
which was cdnferred upon fir Ri- 
chard Onflow, In the next parlia- 
ment, which met on the 17th of 
March 1714-15; he appeared very 


vigorous in oppoſition to the mea- 
ſures of the iniſtfation, and in 
defence of the peace of Utrecht; 


and on the 6th of April made a mo- 
tion, that the houſe would appoint 
a day to take into confideration his 
ke Penn — of the 15th 
of Jan ; calling a new - 
Meng... reflected on the — 
duct of the late miniſtry of q. Anne, 
and which he repreſented as unpre- 
cedented and unwarrantable, and 
even of dangerous conſequence to 
the very — parliaments; ex- 


preſſions which gave ſuch offence to 
the —— the houſe; that he 
was ordered to receive a reprimand 


from the ſpeaker. He ſpake like- 
wiſe in favour of the d. of Ormond; 
and the earls of Oxford and Straf- 
ford, when they were impeached in 
that houſe. But upon the breaking 
ort of the rebellion in Scotland un- 
der the e. of Mar, in Auguſt 1715 
fir William fell under fuſpicion ; on 
which account he was ſeized on the 
21ſt of September, at his houſe at 
Orchard-Wyndham, in Somerſet- 
ſhire, by col. Huſke and one of his 
majeſty's meſſengers ; from whence 
making an eſcape, # proclamation 
was ified out for his apprehenſion; 
Soon after this he ſurrendered him- 
ſelf to the government, and, being 
examined by the privy council, was 
committed to the Tower, but was 
never — to a you _ he 
had regained his liberty, he con- 
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tinued his oppoſition to the ſeverz 
adminiſtrations, under which he 
lived. He poſſeſſed all the qualifi- 
cations requiſite to form an able ſe- 
nator, and if we deſcend to the con- 
ſideration of him in the more fa- 
miliar light of his private converſa- 
tion, we ſhall nud it equally diſtin- 
guiihed by an unaffected civility and 
politeneſo, enlivened by an eaſy flow 
of elegant wit, and ſupported by a 
various and extenfive fund of uſeful 
knowledge. He died at Wells in 
Somerletinire, after an 1lIneſs of a 
few days, on the 17th of June 1740. 
He was twice married; firſt, July 
21, 1708, to the lady Catharine Sey- 
mour, ſecond daughter of Charles, 
duke of Somerſet; by whom he had 
iſſue, two ſons, Charles and Piercy, 
and two daughters, Catharine, who, 
died in April 1734, and Elizabeth 
ſtill Iiving. His ſecond lady was 
Maria Catharina, relict of the mar- 
quis of Blandford, ſiſter to the coun- 
teſs of Denigh, and daughter of 
M. De Jong of the province of U- 
trecht in Holland. 
WALSTEIN (Albert) baron of 
Bohemia, b. in 1584, of an ancient 
houſe in Germany, which hath pro- 
duced ſeveral great men. Having a 
diſlike to learning when he was very 
young, he was made page to the 
marquis of Burgaw, ſon of the arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Inſprug. He 
travelled into Spain, France, Eng- 
land, and Italy. He took a liking 
to Padua, where he reſumed his ſtu- 
dies. Returning into his own coun- 
try, he offered his ſervice to the 
archduke Ferdinand, againſt the 
Venetians at the ſiege of Gradiſca 
in Friuli. He was approved of, and 
made colonel of the militia of Po- 
merania. During the troubles of 
Bohemiah, Walſtein made an offer 
of himſelf to the emperor, with an 


army of zo, ooo men, upon condi- 


ton that he ſhould command it. 
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This new general ſubdued the did- 
ceſe of Halberſtad, ravaged the 
country of Magdebourg, and drove 
Manfeld from Germany, to which 
he was a terror. Seconded by the 
troops of Tilly, he retook Sileſia, 
made himſelf maſter of all between 
tne Ocean, the Baltic-ſea, and the 
Elbe, and left the k. of Denmark 
only Glukſtad. This ſucceſs, and 
the booty he got from the duke of 
Meckelbourg puffed up Walltein. 
In theſe circumſtances, a declaration 
from the imperial court for the reſti- 
tution of the eccleſiaſtical eſtates, a- 
larmed the proteſtants. They called 
in Guſtavus Adolphus k. of Sweden, 
to their aſſiſtance, The emperor, in- 
timidated, depoſed Walſtein to ob- 
lige the d. of Bavaria, and all Ger- 
many grown jealous of him, and 
only oppoſed Tilly to Guſtavus. 
His loſſes made him feel the want 
of Walſtein; he recalled him, and 
gave him the rank of generaliſſimo- 
The king of Sweden met with his 
match, he loſt almoſt all Bohe- 
mia, by the taking of Prague. 
Walſtein maintained his reputation 
by his enterpriſes, ſometimes ſuc- 
eſsful, ſometimes otherwiſe, nll the 
battle of Lutzen, fought November 
16, 1632. Both ſides periormed 
prodigies of valour; Walſtein was 
defeated, but it coſt Guftavus 
his life. Delivered from fo formi- 
dable a rival, he was conſidering to 
put himſelf in a condition to have 
no one to fear for the future. His 
proceedings rendered him ſuſpected 
by the emperor; he was degraded of 
all his power, Walſtein being alarm- 
ed, made all the officers of his troops 
take the oath of allegiance to him, 
January 12, 1632. He endeavoured 
to draw the proteſtants to his inte- 
reſts, and retired to Egra. Gor- 


don, governor of this place, flatter- 
ed with the hopes of a great reward, 
conſpired the death of Walſtein, 

and 
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and aſſaſſinated this great general, 
February 15, 1634, when he was 50 
years of age. 

WALKER (Robert) was an Eng- 
liſh face-painter, cotemporary with 
Vandycke, and whoſe works, by the 
life, ſpeak beſt their own praiſes. 
He lived in Oliver Cromwell's diys, 
and drew the portraits of that uſur- 
ber and almoſt all his officers, both 

y ſea and land. The great d. of 
Tuſcany bought an original of Oli- 
ver by this maſter, in this manner; 
having ſent over an agent here to 
purchaſe Oliver's picture for him, 
the perſon could light on none to his 
mind for a long while, till at length 
hearing of a woman, a relation of 
the uſurper's, that had one, he went 
to ſee it, and found it in all re- 
ſpects ſo well performed, that he 
bid her a good price for it. She 
not wanting money, told him, fince 
ſhe had the honour to be related to 
the protector, ſhe would by no 
means part with his picture; but 
the gentleman ſtill inſiſting upon 
having it, and deſiring her to ſet 
what price ſhe pleaſed upon it, ſhe 
thinking to get rid of his unportu- 
. nity by her exorbitant demand, aſk- 
ed him 5ool. for it; when, contrary 
to her expectation, he had no ſooner 
heard the ſum named but he told 
her ſhe ſhould have it, and accord- 
ingly paid down the money imme- 
diately, which, ſhe being bound by 
her word to take, parted with her 
picture even with regret, though at 
ſo great a rate. This is to be under- 
ſtood to have happened in the pro- 
tector's lifetime. Mr. Walker alſo 
painted Oliver Cromwel, and major- 
general Lambert, both in one piece, 
which picture is now in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the earl of Bradford. His 
own picture, drawn by himſelf, now 
hangs in the founder's galigry, near 
the public library in Oxford, He 
died before the reſtoration. 


WISSING (William) was a face- 


W OU 


eee bied up under Dodaens, an 
iſtory- painter, at the Hague. Upon 
his coming over to England, he 
worked ſome time for Sir — Le- 
ly, whole manner he ſucceſsfully 
imitated ; after whoſe death he be- 
came famous. He painted king 
Charles II. and his q. k. James II. 
and his q. the pr. and princeſs of 
Denmark; and was ſent over to 
Holland, by the late k. James, to 
draw the pr. and princeſs of Orange, 
all which he performed with ap- 
plauſe. What recommended him to 
the eſteem of king Charles, was his 
pictures of the duke of Monmouth, 
whom he drew ſeveral times, and in 
ſeveral poſtures, He drew moſt of 
the great men of the court; and 
was competitor with fir Godf. Knel- 
ler, who was at that time upon his 
riſe. Mr. Wiſling's good manners 
and complaiſance recommended him 
to moſt peoples eſteem. In drawin 

his portraits, eſpecially thoſe of the 
fair ſex, he always took the beauti- 
ful likeneſs; and when any lady 
came to fit to him, whoſe com- 
plexion was any ways pale, he would 
commonly take her by the hand, 
and dance her about the room till 
ſhe became warmer, by which means 
he heightened her natural beauty, 
and made her fit to be repreſented 
by his hand. He died much la- 
mented, at the age of 31, at the 
late earl of Exeter's (Burleigh-houſe 
in Northamptonſhire) and hes buri- 
ed in Stamford church, where that 
_— peer erected a monument for 
im. 

WOUVERMAN (Philip). The 
French author of his life engages in 
contradicting Houbraken, who, while 
he undervalues the talents of this 
painter, repreſents his fortune in a 
much higher light than the other 
is willing to allow; therefore, 


as I cannot ſettle the diſpute, 1 
muſt preſent the reader with the 
account as I find it. Philip Wou- 
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verman's works have all the excel- 
lencies we can wiſh, high finiſhing, 
correctneſs, agreeable compoſitions, 
and a taſte for colouring, joined with 
a force that approaches to the Car- 
raches. He was born at Haerlem in 
1620, of a father named Paul Wou- 
verman, a midling hiſtory painter: 
Houbraken does not ſeem to love 
this famous artift. He ſeems even 
gdefirous of leſſening his merit, by in- 
finuating that bis ref was Owing 
to his patrons and his lucky ſtars ; 
whereas he was only beholden to the 
greatneſs of his talents. He learnt 
the principles of his art of John 
Wynants, an excellent painter of 
the city of Haerlem, and not of his 
father, as that author ſays. This 
ſchool was much fitter to form Wou- 
verman for the great man he after- 
wards turned out: here he quickly 
ſucceeded in acquiring the whole 
manner of Wynants, and ſurpaſſed 
him in the elegance of his figures. 
It does not appear he ever was in 
Italy, or ever quitted the city of 
Haerlem; though no man ever de- 
ſerved more the encouragement and 
protection of ſome powerful prince 
than he did. His example proves, 
that oftentimes the greateſt merit re- 
mains without either recompence or 
honour, Nothing can be more wor- 
thy of our notice, than the beauty 
of his compoſition, the choice of his 
ſubjects, his inchanting colouring, 
the correctneſs of his figures, their 
fine expreſſive turning, the beauti- 
ful touch of his trees, his under- 
ſtanding in the chiaro obſcuro, the 
perfection of his horſes and animals, 
the ſpirit that animates the whole, 
and the beauty and richneſs of the 
fore-grounds of his pictures. The 
pieces he painted an his latter time, 
— a grey or a bluiſh caſt; they are 
finiſhed with too much labour, and 
his grounds look too much like vel- 
vet; but thoſe he did in his beſt time 
are free from theſe faults, and equal, 
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in colourings and correctneſs, any 
thing Italy can produce. Wouver- 
man generally inriched his land- 
ſcapes with huntings, halts, and in- 
campments of armies, and other ſub- 
jets -where horſes naturally enter, 
which he deſigned better than any 

inter of his time; there are alſo 
ome battles and attacks of villages 
by his hand. Theſe beautiful works 
which gained him great reputation 
did not inrich him ; though the au- 
thor before-mentioned ſays other- 
wiſe, and reports, that he married 
his daughter to Fromant a painter, 
and gave 20,000 florins for her 
fortune. But the common ac- 
count of Wouverman by no means 
confirms this pretended affluence 
of fortune: on the contrary, it 
is aſſured that this painter, charg- 
ed with a numerous family, and 
indifferently paid for his work, 
lived very meanly; and though he 
painted very quick, had much ado 
to maintain himſelf; how laborious 
he was, the great number of his 
pictures (diſperſed every where) cer- 
tifies. Theſe circumſtances, if true, 
are very inconſiſtent with that happi- 
neſs and thoſe great patrons Hou- 
braken mentions, ſince Maximilian 
eletor of Bavaria, and governor of 
the low countries, only brought 
Wouverman's pictures into eſteem 
after his death. The miſery of his 
condition, which is but too well 
proved, determined him not to bring 
up any of his childen to painting. 
Jjn his laſt hours, (which happened at 

aerlem in 1668, when he was 48 
wa old) he burnt a box filled with 

is ſtudies and deſigns, which he 
had made in his life-time ; I have, 
ſaid he, been fo ill repaid for all m 
labours, that I would not have thoſe 
deſigns engage my ſon to embrace 
ſo miſerable a profeſſion as mine: 
this ſon followed his advice, and be- 
came a Chartreux frier. His diſci- 


ples were John Greffier and his own 


ſon, 
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fon; he had alſo two brothers who 
ainted in his mannner; the eldeſt, 
— Wouverman, whom we may 
rank with the good painters of his 
time. whoſe pictures repreſented 
ſtables, fowling and hawking, his 
horſes were well deſigned; but he 
was not equal to his brother Philip: 
2 the youngeſt, lived at Haer- 
em, he painted landſcapes very 
well ; but as he died in the flower of 
his age, two years before his brother 
Philip, we have but few of his 
works. Several maſters have in- 
raved after Philip Wouverman, viz. 
— Dankerts, Viſcher, Gaſpar 
Bouttals, and A. J. Prenner; their 
rints amount to 16, great and ſmall. 
Mr. Moyreau has ingraved upwards 
of go after the moſt beautiful pictures 
of this maſter in Paris, where Le 
Bas, Beaumont, Cochin, Laurent, 
are continually — in work- 
ing after him, and Major at Lon- 
don; ſo that it is impoſſible to fix 
the number of his prints, which is 
daily increaſing. 

WEENINX (John) an able ar- 
chite& of Amſterdam, bred his ſon, 
b. in 1621, up to his own profeſ- 
ſion; his dying ſoon ſtopped pro- 
greſs of his fon, who remained un- 
der the care of his mother and 
guardians ; they placed him ſuc- 
ceſſively under a draper and a prin- 
ter, whoſe paper he ſcribled over 
with ſmall figures of men and a- 
nimals. His mother, willing to in- 
dulge his natural inclination, plac- 
ed him with an indifferent painter, 
who gave him ſome leſſons ; but 
Abraham Bloemart was intended 
for his maſter. By Weeninx's ſuc- 
ceſsful application to his ſtudies, 
and by the good example of his maſ- 
ter, he made a quick progreſs. The 
love of glory among mankind is 
generally barn with talents to ac- 
quire it; he was likewiſe 2 yrs. un- 
der Nicholas Mojaart, whoſe man- 
ner he took ſo well, that the works 


trons, w 
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of the maſter were hardly diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of the diſciple. 
At 18 years old Weeninx left his 
maſter, and married Jofina the 
daughter of Giles Hondicooter, 
| ms 1 of Melchior, ſo famous 
or painting fowls; his abilities be- 
gan to gain him friends and pa- 
n an inclination for tra- 
velling ſeized him: he left his houſe, 
without taking leave either of his 
wife or mother, who ſoon made a 


cloſe ſearch after him, and at laft 


they found him at Rotterdam, juſt 
ready to imbark for Italy. Weeninx 
returned to pacify them, and th 

conſented to part with him for four 
months. 'The Dutch painters on his 
arrival at Rome received him into 
their ſociety ; and he found ſo much 
imployment, that inſtead of four 
months he continued four years 
there, Cardinal Pamphili was his 
protector; this prelate appointed 
Weeninx director of ſeveral works 
then going on for the pope's apart- 
ments; his friends obſerving him 
melancholy, whilft fortune was thus 
ſmiling on him, aſked him the rea» 


ſon, he confeſſed it was the concern 


he felt at being abſent from his wife 
and fon. Cardinal Pamphili being 
informed of it, and afraid of vor 
him, agreed with his friends, in ad- 
viſing him to ſend for them to Rome, 
and iſſued orders for defraying their 
expences 7 24 the pope's territo- 
ries. This would have ſucceeded, if 
his wite's relations, profeſſed ene- 
mies of the Roman ſee, had not dif. 
ſuaded her from the voyage. Wee · 
ninx not hearing from them, gueſt 
at the obſtacle, and ſet out from Ita- 
ly to return to his wife, without tak- 
ing leaye either of the pope or car» 
dinal. He only left a letter intimat- 
ing his intention of returning again 
in 3 months. He was received with 
great ſatisfaction at his return to 
Amſterdam, but was not a jot more 
faithful to the promiſe he made to 
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the cardinal, than to that he had be- 
fore made his wife, though he preſ- 
ſed him greatly to return to Italy ; 
he indeed ſent his eminence ſome 
pictures over in his ſtead. The air 
of Utrecht agreed better with his 
health than that of Rome; but the 
interruption he met with from the 
number of people that viſited him, 
determined him to remove to the 
caſtle of Haar, 2 leagues from that 
city. Weeninx was 10 much maſter 
of his art, that he was heard to ſay, 
that ĩt grieved him to the very foul, 
that he could not expreſs his concep- 
tions with his pencil as perfectly as 
he formed them in his mind. He 
had an excellent practice that ren- 
dered him ſuperior to other painters. 
He painted hiſtory, ſigures, animals, 
portrait, ſea- pieces and flowers, in 
a manner that was both grand and 
beautiful : his tone of colouring had 
nothing of the manner of his coun- 
try: his diſpatch was ſurpriſing. He 
would often ſketch and finith a pic- 
ture 6 ot 7 foot high, of a bull. 
baiting, or other ſuch object after 


nature, in a day's time: one ſum- 


mer's day he painted 3 portraits, 3 
quarter pieces, as big as the life, It 
muſt be owned, he 2 better 
in large pictures than in ſmall ones; 
he had not the art of contracting 
his ideas into a narrow ſpace; and 
his touch was not nice enough: 
notwithſtanding he has done ſome 
ſmall pictures as perfect for the fi- 


niſhing, as thoſe of Mieris, or Ger- 
rard Dow; but his touch is much 


inferior, wanting che ſpirit that gives 
a value to the works of theſe pain- 


ters: his figures want elegance and 
correctneſs. He died at 'Termay, 
2 leagues from Utrecht, in the year 


1660, 39 yrs. old. He left one fon 


named john, who was his diſciple ; 


WIT 


as was alſo Berchem, who greatly 
ſurpaſſed him. Verkolic has ingrav- 
ed a groteſque ſubject from a pic- 
ture of his. 

WIT (John de) a very great 
ſtateſman, born in 1625. He made 
a great ' progreſs in the ſtudy of 
law, politics, mathematics, and o- 
ther ſciences. After he was made 
doctor of law, his curioſity led him 
to viſit foreign courts. His fine 
qualities made him every where 
admired. Upon his return he 
was nominated penſionary of Dort, 
and afterwards penſionary of Hol- 
land, keeper of the great ſeal, &c. 
He then had the direction of all 
their affairs, in the conduct of which 
he ſhewed great abilities, more par- 
ticularly in ſo quickly getting the 
fleet again to ſea, after having been 
ſhattered fo terribly by the Engliſh. 
He oppoſed the nomination of Wil- 
liam 111. to the ſtadtholderſhip. He 
even procured a folemn att to be 
paſſed, by which they excluded for 
ever the young pr. from the poſts 
which his anceſtors had poſſeſſed in 
the republic. His great zeal to ex- 
clude the pr. of Orange, and the 
misfortunes which happened to Hol- 
land in 1672, were the cauſe of the 
deſtruction of this magiſtrate. He 
was accuſed of being the author of 
all the evils his country ſuffered: 
they went ſo far as to pretend he 
held correſpondence with the enemy. 
He was maſſacred by the populace 
at the Hague with Cornelius de 
Wit, his brother. They even ex- 
erciſed cruelties upon their dead bo- 
dies. Hiſtorians differ very much in 


their accounts of John de Wit. Some 


ſpeak very well of him, others quite 
the contrary, perhaps both have ex- 
cceded. 


XE. 
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XEN 
ENOPHON, ſon of Gryllus, 


was an Athenian, born in the 
city of Erchiea, about 400 yrs. be- 
fore the nativity ; he paſſed the firit 
yrs. of his life under the diſcipline 
and inſtruction of Socrates. e be- 
came known to the younger Cyrus 
by means of Proxenus the Bœotian, 
a diſciple of Gorgias Leontinus, 
who was favoured by that pr. and 
reſided with him at Sardis. Proxe- 
nus, then Xenophon's friend, wrote 
to Athens to invite him to come to 
Cyrus; Xenophon ſhewed his letter 
to Socrates, deſiring his advice; that 
philoſopher referred him to the ora- 
cle of Delphi, which Xenophon ac- 
cordingly conſulted ; but inſtead of 
aſking whether he ſhould go to Cy- 
rus, he inquired how he ſhould go 
to him; for which Socrates repri- 
manded him, yet adviſed him to go. 
Being arrived at the court of Cyrus, 
he acquired at leaſt as great a ſhare 
of that prince's favour as Proxec. us. 
He accomp nied Cyrus with 10,000 
Greeks in his expedition into Perſia, 
againſt his brother Artaxerxes, and 
his courage and conduct appeared in 
the famous retreat of the 10,000 
men, whom he brought from the 
extreme parts of Perſia, remaining 
victorious over all thoſe who attempt- 
ed to oppoſe his paſſage. The hiſto- 
ry of which he — himſelf written 
in his book, The Expedition of Cy- 
rus, alſo called The Retreat of the 
ten T houſand. After this tetreat, the 
loſes which this body met with at 
Pontus, and Seuthes k. of the Odry- 
ſians perfidiouſly refuſing them their 
Pay, after they had ſettled him in his 
dominions, obliged Xenophon to 
put them into the hands of the La- 
cedzmonians, whilſt he went to A- 


.ed the triendſhip 
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geſilaus king of Sparta, and engag- 
of that prince; 
which rendered him odious to the 
Athenians (who thereupon baniſhed 
him. their country) but obtained him 
the protection of the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, who gave him a retreat among 
them. He went with Ageſilaus to 
the war againſt the 22 and 
afterwards retired to Scyllus in the 
proves of Elis, with his wife Phi- 
eſia, and his two ſons Gryllus and 
Diodoras, and paſſed the remainder 
of his days in hunting and writing 
his hiſtory. Dinarchus affirms, that 
the Lacedzmonians gave him a houſe 
and lands in that place; and it is al- 
ſo ſaid that Philopidas, a Lacedz- 
monian, made him a preſent of Dar- 
danian ſlaves; as it is alſo reported, 
that the Elei coming to Scyllus with 
their forces, took away his lands, 
and that he then fled at firſt to Elis, 
and afterwards reum, Whither 
his children had eſcaped with ſome 
ſlaves, and that from thence he went 
to live at Corinth. After this he 
ſent his 2 ſons to Athens, and enter- 
ed them among the auxiliaries which 
the Athenians ſent to the Lacedæ- 
monians. They were both in the 
battle of Mantinea, where Epami- 
nondas was ſlain, Gryllus, who 
was among the horſe, was killed as 
he was bravely charging the enemy, 
but his brother who did not diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf came off unhurt, and 
afterwards had a ſon called Gryllus. 
Xenophon is ſaid to have received 
the news of the death of his ſon, 
whilſt he was offering a ſacrifice, and 
crowned with flowers, and being in- 
formed of the loſs, he laid afide his 
chaplet; but when he heard that he 
dicd like a brave man, he reaſſumed 
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it. Some add, that being told of hiſtorical, We have beſides of him, 


his ſon's death, he did not ſhed one 
tear, but only ſaid, © I very well 
knew that I begot him mortal.” 
The authors of thoſe times exerciſed 
their wits in writing panegyrics and 
epitaphs on Gryllus to pleaſe his fa- 
ther; and if we believe Hermip- 

us, Socrates himſelf has been cen- 

ured for being one of them who 
employed himſelf that way. Laer- 
tius, from whoſe life of Xenophon 
is borrowed what we have juſt now 
been ſaying, tells us, that he flouriſh- 
ed particularly in the fourth year of 
the hundred and fourth olympiad ; 
that he went with Cyrus when Xe- 
nocrates was archon, in the y. which 
preceded the death of Socrates. He 
died, according to the teſtimony of 
Steſicles the Athenian, in his book 
of Olympiads and Archons, in the 
firſt yr. of the hundred and fifth O- 
lympiad, when Callidemus was ar- 
chon, and Philip fon of Amyntas k. 
of Macedonia, He was at Corinth 
when he died, and very old; if we 
believe the teſtimony of Demetrius 
Magnes. Xenophon was a perſon 
exceedingly religious, continually 
ſacrificing, and had the reputation of 
being very well {killed in that fort of 
divination, which was pretended to 
be drawn from the inſpection of the 
entrails of the victims. He imitated 
Socrates, and was antagoniſt to Pla- 
to. Diogenes Laertius ſays, that he 
wrote 40 books, which have been 
— divided. The hiſtorical 
are, the Expedition of Cyrus, or the 
Retreat of the ten Thouſand; the Con- 
tinuation of Thucydides Hiftory, and 
the Cyropædia; to which may be ad- 
ded, the Panegyric of Ageſilaus K. of 
Lacedemon; the Treatiſe on the Re- 
public and Laws of the Lacedæmo- 
nians; à Tratt of the Athenian Re- 
public; the Apology for Socrates ; and 
the Treatiſe of the Actions and Say- 
ings of” that Philejopher, in 4 Books, 
Waich are rather philoſophical than 


T he Oeconomy; his Feaſt; Hiero, or 
o a Kingdom; of —— and three 
mall tracts, one of horſes, the ſe- 
cond of governing them, and the 
third of hunting, together with the 
fragments of ſome epiſtles. This 
writer, ſays La Mothe, does not 
owe the fame he has had ſo many 
ages to hiſtory alone, for philoſophy 
and arms have contributed to it; 
and for theſe 3 qualifications he may 
be as well termed Triſmegiſtus, as 
Hermes the Egyptian, fince he is 
univerſally acknowledged to be a 
very great captain, philoſopher, and 
— He hav combing 
with Cæſar the firſt and laſt quali- 
ties; and they are not deceived in 
their opinion, who find a third re- 
ſemblance in their ſtyle, purity, 
eloquence, and ſweetneſs, being e- 
qually natural to them both. 'They 
have each an agreeable manner of 
expreſſion without art or affectation, 
though no art or affectation can 
come near it. The ſurname of 
Apes Attica, and Athenian Muſe, 
with which all the ancients have dig- 
nified Xenophon, is not only a witneſs 
of the beauty of his languague, and 
of that honey-like ſweetneſs, which 
the Graces ſeem to have poured on 
it with their own hands, (to ſpeak 
like Quintilian) but it is a particular 
mark of his Attic Dialect, where- 
in he excelled ſo much, that Diog. 
Laertius writing his life, gives no o- 
ther reaſon for the bad intelligence 
that was between him and Plato, 
than the jealouſy they conceived one 
againſt the other upon that account. 
et Marcellinus, who attributes to 
Thucydides the height of eloquence, 
gives the loweſt rank to Xenophon, 
placing Herodotus between both. 
And Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, when 
he obſerves that Xenophon has often 
imitated Herodotus, adds, that the 
former was always much infenor to 
the latter. Butnotwithſtanding this, 
1 


XEN 


it is very conſiderable that Xeno- 
phon was the firſt phiſoloſpher who 
applied himſelf to the compiling of 
a hiſtory, which, in what relates to 
the Grecian affairs, treats of the 
tranſactions of 48 years, and begins 


where Thucydides ended, ſhewing th 


Alcibiades his return to his country, 
whom Thucydides in his laſt book 
left meditating upon that retreat. 
Nor is it a ſmall glory to Xenophon, 


or the leaſt part of his p_ that 
Thucydides his books, being then 
unknown, falling into his hands 


when he might with facility have 
ſuppreſſed them, or as a plagi 
cnbed them to himſelf, he Took 
care to publiſh them, by which ad 
of his, every man may know what 
honour he deſerved from thoſe who 
have an eſteem for the Grecian elo- 
quence or hiſtory, and the modern 
critics have not failed to give him 
equal commendations. Beſides the 
continuation of the hiſtory begun by 
Thucydides, Xenophon (as was ſaid 
— left us that of the enter- 
priſe of young Cyrus againſt his bro- 
— — and the memorable 
retreat of 10,000 Grecians from the 
extremity of Perſia to their own 
country, in which he had almoſt the 
whole honour, as well for his coun- 
fel and diſcipline, as the excellency 
of his conduct. His Cyropædia, or 
what he writ of the inſtitution of Cy- 
rus the elder, is not an hiſtorical 
treatiſe, but purely moral, where 
he drew the figure of a great prince 
without confining himſelf to the 
truth, except in 2 or 3 events, viz. 
the taking of Babylon, and the cap- 
tivity of Crœſus: all the reſt is feign- 
ed, and has nothing in it commen- 
dable, but the agreeableneſs of the 
fable. The narrations of this hiſto- 
rian are very often childiſh. Hyſtaſ- 
pa's ſtory concerning the ſoldier who 
was diſcontented with his meſs, with 
many other tales related by Cyrus 
and his ſoldiers, are extremely fri- 
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gid, and the jeſts which paſſed be» 


twixt this and his men are 
mean and low, and inconſiſtent with 
decorum. His ues for the 
moſt part are trifling and tedious. 
— —_ Xenophon is made 
e ſubj an harangue. Cyrus 
cannot give his ſoldiers horſe and 
arms, without making a ; 
however, his laſt ſpeech to his ſon 
is very —— ; — * 
to brotherly love, nded on - 
ments of perſonal — 
knowledge, and the many political 
inſtructions in this ſpeech muſt pleaſe 
the reader. His account of the ſoul, 
which he makes immortal when ſe- 
parated from the body, and the re- 
turn of the body to its proper ele- 
ments, is entirely 22 to Chriſ- 
tian philoſophy. But above all, his 
principles for religion are molt di- 
vine; whether the be immortal 
or not, he ſtrictly enjoins his ſons 
to reverence the gods for their eter- 
— omniſcience and omnipotence, 
for preſerving the order of the 
univerſe for ſo many ages without 
confuſion or detriment, In this 
author we have all the politeneſs 
of a ſtudied compoſition, and yet 
all the freedom and winning fa- 
miliarity of elegant — 
The beſt editions of Xenophon are 
Leunclavius's Par. 1625 fol. Hutch- 
inſon's, 2 vol. 4to, „ Wills's 
vol. 8vo. Oxon. 
XENOCRATES, a very cele- 
brated ancient philoſopher, born at 
Chalcedonia, and was put very ear- 
ly under the diſcipline of Plato. He 
ſtudied under this great maſter at the 
ſame time as Ariſtotle. He had 
ſomething of auſterity in his diſpoſi- 
tion; wherefore Plato often exhort- 
ed him to ſacrifice to the Graces : 
letting him underſtand that he had 
need to ſoften his character. He 
told him of this fault with more 
plainneſs, being afraid his want of 
politeneſs and mildneis might be — 
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nocrates, whoſe merit an 
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obſtacle to all the good he might be 
able to do by his inſtructions and 
example. Xenocrates was not inſen- 
ſible to his reproaches; but it ne- 
ver diminiſhed the profound reſpect 
he had always entertained for his 
maſter, and when they endeavoured 
to prejudice him againſt Plato, he 
deſired his indiſcreet friends to be ſi- 
lent, telling them; He treats me 
* fo for my good.“ Having been 
deputed with ſome other Athenians 
toward Philip king of Macedonia, 
this prince ſo capable of inſinuating 
himſelf into the minds of men, ap- 
plied himſelf peculiarly to _ Xe- 

| reputa- 
tion he was acquainted with. Find- 
ing him not to be wrought upon by 
preſents and intereſted views, he en- 
deavoured to ſubvert him by an af- 
feted contempt, and bad treatment, 
not admitting him to the conferences 
he had with the other ambaſſadors 


.of the republic of Athens. Our 
philoſopher, firm and invariable in 


his principles, entirely maintained 
his reſolution and integrity, and ſtaid 
in perfect tranquillity, and neither 
appeared at audiences nor feaſts, 
with his colleagues. Upon their re- 
tuin to Athens, they laboured toge- 


ther, in leſſening him in the minds 


of the people, and complained that 
he had done them no ſervice in the 


embaſſy, and were about to fine him. 


Xenocrates, forced by the injuſtice 
of his accuſers to ſpeak in his own 
defence, laid open every thing which 
paſſed at the court of Philip, made 
them ſee of what importance it was 
for them to have an eye on the con- 
duct of the deputies, who had fold 
themſelves to the enemies of the re- 
public, covered his colleagues with 
ſname, and gained to himſelf immor- 
tal glory. The ambaſiadors of A- 
lexauder the Great, being arrived at 
Athens, and offering him on the part 
of this prince fifty talents, Xenocrates 
iavited them to ſupper. The repaſt 
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was plain, frugal, and truly philo- 
ſophical. The next day the depu- 
ties aſked him into whoſe hands they 
ſhould remit the money they were 
ordered to give him. What! ſays 
the philoſopher, did not laſt night's 
entertainment convince you, I had 
no occaſion for money? He added, 
that Alexander had more occaſion for 
money, becauſe he had more peo-- 
ple to provide for; but, ſeeing that 
this aniwer grieved the ambaſſadors, 
he accepted of a mere trifle, not to 
wound the king by a refufal, which 
— be looked upon as haughti- 
neſs or contempt. They had at A- 
thens ſo great an opinion of the pro- 
bity of this philoſopher, that ap- 
proaching one day the altar, to Fe 
oath that what he had aſſerted was 
true, all the judges declared that his 
mere word would ſerve inſtead of an 
oath. Xenocrates had a very good 
maxim on the education of your 
people, it was, that from their mo 
tender infancy, wiſe and virtuous 
diſcourſe often repeated in their hear- 
ing, but without affectation, ſeized, 
if one may ſo ſpeak, upon their ears, 
as into a place yet vacant, through 
which vice and virtue could equally 
penetrate to the bottom of their 
heart, and that theſe wiſe and virtu- 
ous diſcourſes, like faithful wardens, 
kept the entry cloſely ſhut againſt all 
words, capable of diſordering the 
purity of manners, till by long ha- 
bit, they had fortified young peo- 
ple, and ſecured their ears againſt 
the infectious breath of bad conver- 
ſation. Xenocrates ſucceeded Speu- 
ceppus, ſucceſſor of Plato in the aca- 
damy of Athens, 339 yrs. before ſeſus 
Chriſt. He loved retirement and 
contemplation very much. He was 
very ſeldom ſeen in the ſtreets; but 
when he appeared there, the de- 
bauched part of the youth dared not 
to ſtay there, and got out of the way 
for fear of meeting with him. A 
young Athenian named Polemoa, 
more 
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more vicious than the reſt, and entirely 
odious on account of his irregulari- 
ties, in which he gloried, was not 
ſo cautious. Going out from a de- 
bauch, he paſſed by the ſchool of Xe- 
nocrates, and having found the door 
open, he entered full of wine, per- 
fumed all over with eſſence, and a 
crown upon his head, and took his 
ſeat among the audience, more with 
an intention to inſult, than to hear. 
All the aſſembly was very much ſur- 
priſed and diſpleaſed; Xenocrates, 
without coming down, and without 
altering his countenance, only chang- 
ed his diſcourſe, and began to ſpe 
of temperance and ſobriety, all the 
advantages of which he ſet forth. 
The young libertine who harkned to 
him with attention, reflecting upon 
the deformity of his condition, was 
aſhamed of himſelf, the crown fell 
from off his head, he looked down up- 
on the ground, wrapt himſelf up in 
his cloak, and inſtead of that jovial 
and ſaucy air he ſhewed when he 
entered the ſchool, he was ſerious 
and thoughtful. At length he be- 
came quite altered, and lived a wiſe 
and regular life. Xenocrates died 
about 314 before Jeſus Chriſt, at 82 
years of age. He uſed to ſay, that 
one often repented of ſpeaking, but 
ſeldom of being ſilent; that they 
only were true philoſophers, who 
did of their own good will, what o- 
thers did from the fear of laws and 
puniſhment. | 

XERXES, k. of Perſia, ſecond 
ſon of Darius, ſucceeded him in 485 
before Jeſus Chriſt, He employed 
the firſt year of his reign in continu- 
ing the preparations his father had 
begun againit Egypt. He reduced 
it the ſecond year, and gave the go- 
vernment of jt to his brother Ache- 
menes. This firſt ſuccceſs made him 
hope to conquer Greece, and he aſ- 
ſembled ail the grandees of his em- 
pire to communicate to them his in- 
tentions. The war being reiolved 
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upon, Xerxes made a treaty of alli. 
ance with the Carthagenians, by 
which they engaged to make war 
with the Grecian colonies, ſettled 
in Sicily and Italy to prevent their 
ſending ſuccours to the reſt of Greece. 
He at length ſet out from Sura, the 
5th year of his reign, and marched 
toward Sardis, where he had order- 
ed his army to rendezvous. His na- 
vy was to go along the coaſts of Aſia 
Minor, and wait for him about the 
Helleſpont. Being arrived at Sar- 
dis, he ſent heralds into all the ci- 
ties of Greece, except Athens and 
Lacedzmonia, to demand earth and 
water, He then bent his way to- 
ward the Helleſpont, and upon his 
arrival, having ordered a throne to 
be erected upon an eminence, he 
indulged his vanities in viewing on 
the one ſide all the ſea covered with 
his ſhips, and on the other, all the 
land overſpread with his troops ; but 
the reflection that none of this vaſt 
number would be alive at the end of 
100 years, brought tears from his 
eyes. His army amounted to more 
than a million of men, according to 
the accounts of ancient writers, and 
his fleet conſiſted of 3000 veſſels. 
Xerxes built, at an immenſe expence, 
a bridge of boats to tranſport this 
multitude from Aſia into Europe. 
But a tempeſt ariſing, broke down 
the bridge. Xerxes at this news, to 
puniſh the ſea for the affront it had 
put upon him, ordered they ſhould 
throw into it two very ſtrong chains, 
by way of putting it in irons, that 
they ſhould give 3000 laſhes with a 
whip, and making the undertakers 
anſwerable for What was not in their 
power; he cut off the heads of all 
thoſe, who had the over-ſeeing of 
the work. Two new bridges were 
built, one for the army, the other 
for the baggage, and when the work 
was finiſhed, a day being fixed for 
their marching over, Xerxes made 
libations to the ſea, and implored 
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it's blefling; and when his troops 
had paſſed the Streights he made a 
general review of them. He then 
croſſed mount Athos, which he had, 
as we are told, cut a way through 
before, and arrived in Theffalia, 
where he was informed by his he- 
ralds, that moſt of the people of 
Greece had ht earth and water 
which was a token of their ſubmiſ- 
fion. When he was upon the point 
of paſſing the Streights of Thermo- 
pylæ, Leonidas with him only 
300 Lacedzmonians, and diſputed 
the paſſage a long while; at laſt, 
borne down by numbers, he was ſlain 
with all his men. Xerxes, provok- 
ed that Leonidas ſhould have dared 
to make head againſt him, fixed his 
dead body to a jibbet, and brought 
ſhame upon himſelf in endeavouring 
to diſhonour his enemy. Entering 
into Phocis, he deſtroyed every thing 
with fire and ſword, and his fury in- 
creaſed as he approached Athens; 
he found it deſerted, and burnt it. 
From thence he went to his fleet to 
conſult with his generals, whether 


he ſhould venture a naval engage- 


ment. They were all of that opi- 
nion, becauſe they perceived that 
Xerxes was deſirous of it. He want- 
ed to ſee it, and flattered himſelf 
that his preſence would inſpire his 
troops with freſh courage. He cauſ- 
ed a throne to be placed on an emi- 
nence, from whence he ſaw both the 
fleets ; the ſignal was given, and the 
Greeks, who had the advantage of 
the wind, fought in the greateſt or- 
der. Victory declared in their fa- 
vour, and the Perfians fled. The k. 
ſeeing this defeat, retreated haſtily 
toward Aſia; but he found the bridge 
broken down by a tempeſt, and this 
monarch, who with ſuch a prodigi- 
gious multitade, thought to have 
overun all Europe, faw himſelf ob- 
liged to croſs the Helleſpont in a lit- 
tle bark. He lett Mardomus in 
Greece, and got together the few 
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troops that were left him in Sardis: 
This general was killed a little after 
at the battle of Platza, and all his 
army cut in pieces. The ſame day 
the naval army of the Greeks gained 
a complete victory over the Perſians, 
and burnt all their ſhips. Such was 
the iſſue of the vaſt projects of 
Xerxes. When he was informed of 
theſe two freſh defeats, he quitted 
Sardis with as much precipitation, 
as if he had fled from an attack: 
but before he departed, he cauſed 
all the temples in the Grecian cities 
in Aſia ta be burned, and they only 
fpared that of Diana at Epheſus. On 
his return to Sura, he pave himſelf 
up to debauchery, and became at 
laſt an obje& of contempt to his 
ſubjects. Artabanus, captain of his 
guards, and his favourite, conſpired 
againſt him, and together with the 
eunuch Mithridates, his principal 
chamberlain, entered his chamber, 
and killed him while he was aſleep, 
47 Hl before Jeſus Chriſt. 

IMENES (Francis) a famous 
cardinal, b. at Torrellaguna, in old 
Caſtile, in 1437. He was ſon of 
Alphonſus Ximenes de Cineroſde. 
He ſtudied at Alcala and Salamanca. 
After he came from Rome, being rob- 
bed in his journey, he brought no- 
thing back from thence but a bull 
for the firſt vacant prebend. The 
abp. of Toledo refuſed it him, and 
- him in priſon in the tower of 

ceda. After he was fet at liberty, 
he obtained a benefice in the dioceſe 
of Siguenca, where cardinal Gon- 
zales de Mendoza, who was bp. 
made him grand vicar. Ximenes 
entered ſome time after among the 
Cordeliers of Toledo, and made his 
vows; but finding himſelf too much 
troubled with viſitors, he retired into 
a ſolitary place called Caſtanel, and 
gave himſelf up to the ſtudy of the 
oriental languages and divinity. Up- 
on his return to Toledo, q. Elizabeth 
of Caſtile made choice of him — 
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her confeſſor, and nominated him in 
1495, to the archbiſhoprick of To- 
ledo. Ximenes receiving the bulls 
from the hands of this princeſs, he 
contented himſelf with kiſſing them 
without opening them, an ve 
them back to the q. ſaying, * Ma- 
dam, theſe letters are not add 
© to me, and ſet out directly for his 
convent of Caſtanel, determined not 
to accept of the archbiſhopric. The 
was very much edified by his re- 
ifal, and nothing but an 
order from the pope could make him 
accept of it. However, he accept- 
ed it on theſe conditions, that he 
would never quit the church of To- 
ledo ; that they ſhould never ch 
with any penſion his archbiſhopric, 
one of the richeſt in the world, and 
that they ſhould never ſtrike at the 
privileges and immunities of his 
church. He took poſſeſſion of it in 
1498, and was received at Toledo 
with extraordinary ificence. 
His firſt care was to provide for the 


wants of the poor, to viſit the 
churches and hoſpitals, to purge his 
dioceſe from uſurers and places of 
debauchery. He diſcharged thoſe 
judges who did not — — their 
duty as they ought, and ſupplied 
their places with perſons whoſe pro- 
bity and diſintereſtedneſs he was ac- 
quainted with. He then held a ſy- 
nod at Alcala, and another at Tala- 
vera, where he made regulations for 
the clergy of his dioceſe. He en- 
deavoured at the ſame time to make 
a reformation among the Cordeliers 
in the kingdoms of Caſtile and Ar- 
ragon, and brought it about, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition he met 
with. He eſtabliſhed an univerſity 
at Alcala, and founded there in 
I 499» the famous coll 
fonſo, which was built by Peter Gu- 
miel, one of the moſt ingenious 
architects of his time. Three years 
after Ximenes undertook a Polyglot 
Bible. In order to which, he brought 
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a many perſons, who were well 
led in the Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, and other languages from Al- 
cala to Toledo, who laboured 12 yrs 
upon it. Pope Julius II. gave him 
— — 
intr 1 

of the affairs of ſtate. Cardinal 
Ximenes was from this moment the 


ſoul of every thing done in Spain. 
— the beginni is 
miniſtry by eaſing the — 72 


"man burdenſome tax, called — K 


which had been continued upon ac- 
count of the war with Granada, and 
laboured with a great deal of zeal 
and ſucceſs in the converſion of the 
Mahometans, Cardinal Ximenes 

extended in 15 7 
of Ferdinand 


own expence, and himſelf 
at the head of the Spaniſh army, in 
e habit, and accompa- 
| with a great number of eccle- 
fiaſtics and religious. Upon his re- 

turn, k. Ferdinand went 4 lea 
from Seville to meet him, and alight- 
ed to embrace him. © Sometime after 
the cardinal foreſecing a very bad har 
veſt, erected public at To- 
ledo, Alcala, and Torrelaguna, and 
filled them with com at his own ex- 
pence, which gained him fo the af- 
ion of every body, that to pre- 
ferve the memory of ſo worthy an 
action, they en an elogium 
of it in the great hall of the ſenate 
of Toledo, and in the public 22 
„no- 


King Ferdinand dying in 151 
— 1 


Ximenes, regent of 
his dominions, and the arch duke 
Charles, afterward emperor Charles 
V. confirmed this nomination. Car- 
dinal Ximenes had no ſooner re- 
ceived a confirmation of his regency, 
but he made his authority regarded. 
He madea reform among the officers 
of the ſupreme council, and of the 


court, 
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court, ordered the judges to put a 
ſtop to the apprehenſions of the nch 
— powerful, and diſmiſſed the 2 
favourites of k. Ferdinand. As the 
— murmured at theſe changes, 
ome officers aſked the cardinal what 
power he had to behave in this man- 
ner. He ſoon let them ſee ſoldiers 
which compoſed his ordinary guard, 
and ſaid it was in their force his 
power conſiſted. Then 1 the 
girdle of St. Francis, and holding it 
in his hand: This is ſufficient, 


2 — / 
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* ſays he, to bring to reaſon rebef- 
© hous ſubjects.“ At the ſame time 
he ordered the cannons which were 
behind his palace to be drawn out, 
and concluded with the words : 
Hzc eſt ratio ultima regis. Art laſt, 
having governed Spain for 22 years, 
under the reigns of Ferdinand, Ifa- 
bella, John, Philip and Charles of 
Auſtria, he was poiſoned, and died 
November 8, 1517, aged 81. He 


was interred in the college of St. 
Ildefonſo of Alcala. 


EI. 

98 (Henry) ſon of 

Chriſtopher Velverton of Eſ- 
ton Manduit in Northamptonſhire, 
one, of the juſtices of the king's 
Bench, b. 1566, was educated at Ox- 
ford, and then removed to Gray's 
Inn, where, in 1606 he was elected 
Lent reader. In 1613 he was made 
ſolicitor general, and knighted in 
1616, he was conſtituted attorney- 
general, yet about that time com- 
mitted to the Tower for denyin 
to appear and plead publicly againſt 
his Patron Carr, in the matter of Sir 
Thomas Overbury's death. In 1621, 
May 5, he was diſcharged of his of- 
fice ot attorney, fined, and commit- 
ted priſoner to the Tower again, 
upon a late ſentence in the Star- 
Chamber, for paſſing ſome clauſes in 
the city- charter of London, when he 
was attorney-general, not agreeable 
to his majeſty's warrant; theſe 
things being moſtly done by the 
power and aggravation of the duke 
oi Bucks, who hated him becauſe 
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he had been a friend to Somerſet. 


Yelverton continued where. he was, 
without any hope of releaſe or fu- 
ture adyance. Buckingham came 
to examine him in the , nl and 
he was afterward releaſed, taken in- 
to favour, and in 1625 was made 
one of the juſtices of the King's 
Bench, and afterward of the com- 
mon pleas, which laſt he enjoyed 
to the time of his death. In 1621 

he made a ſpeech in anſwer to mat- 
ters charged againſt him by the com- 
mons before the houſe of lords. Soon 
after the lords declared that for ſan- 

dry things uttered in the faid ſpeech, 
touching the king's honour, he 
ſhould fined to the king ten 
thouſand marks, be impriſoned dur- 
ing the king's pleaſure, and make a 
fobmiſon to his majeſty: and for 
the ſcandal committed in ſome words 
againſt Buckingham, he ſhould pay 
him 5000 marks, and make his ſub- 
miſſion to him. He died in 1629. 
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ENO, a Grecian philoſopher, 
a native of Cyprus, was the 
chief ofthe celebrated and numerous 
ſect of the Stoics. Having at firſt 
applied himſelf to commerce, he 
was ſhipwrecked, .and caft on ſhore 
at Athens, and r ed this all his 
life, as a great happineſs; praiſing 
the winds Por having caſt him away 
in the port of Pyrza. After having 
ſtudied ten years under Crates, he 
ſpent ten more with Stilpo of Ma- 
gara, Xenocrates, and Polemon. He 
then reformed and ſoftened in ſeveral 
2 the doctrine of Antiſthenes. 
e believed the greateſt happineſs 
conſiſted in being virtuous, and the 
greateſt unhappineſs in being vi- 
cious. He taught that pain was not 
an evil, and that the truly wiſe 
man was alone rich, learned, ** 
Py, exempt from all paſſions, | 
ways at peace with himſelf, and 
living in a perfect apathy, which 
was the name they gave to this in- 
difference and inſenſibility; which 
alone he ſaid could render men com- 
letely happy. Zeno having ſettled 
Pi ſchool at Athens, he ſoon ob- 
ſcured all the other philoſophers ; he 
taught in a covered „ adorn- 
ed with pictures, from whence his 
diſciples were called Stoics, from the 
Greek which ſignifies a portico 
or gallery. This philoſopher grown 
very old and infirm, fell down by 
chance and broke his finger: as his 
friends hurried to lift him up, he 
cooly cried out, * O death, I am 
* ready to accompany you! you 
might have ſpared yourſelf the 
© trouble of putting me in mind of 
you.“ He preſently went into his 
room, where he took poiſon, others 
ſay, that he ſtrangled himſelf, juſtly 
re 1 the Athenians, becaufe be 
ol. III. | | 
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never had any other view in his teach- 
ing, but to lead his ſcholars to vir- 
tue, and always himſelf maintained, 
a conduct conformable to his prin- 
ciples. His death happened in the 

264th year before Jeſus Chriſt, 
ZENOBIA, one of the moſt 11- 
luſtrious women who ever ſwayed a 
ſcepter, declared hefſelf to be de- 
ſcended from' the- Ptolomy's and 
Cleopatra's. She married Odenatus, 
a Saracen prince, and contributed 
peed to the moſt ſignal victories 
e galned over the Perſians, and 
which preſerved the eaſt to the Ro- 
mans, when, after the taking of 
Valerian, it was highly ptobable 
that Sapor would diſpoſſeſs them of 
all that country, Accordingly, ſhe 
was honoured with the title of Au- 
uſta, when Gallienus, in return for 
e ſervices of Odenatus, created 
him emperor in 264 J. C. After 
the huſband's death, ſhe maintained 
herſelf in-the ſupreme authority in 
a very brave and glorious manner. 
Sbe not only preſerved the pro- 
vinces, which had been ſubject to O- 
denatus, but alſo conquered Egypt, 
and was preparin make hes 
conqueſts, when the emperor Aure- 
lian went and made war againſt her. 
She loſt two battles, and was forced 
to ſhut herſelf up in the city of Pal- 
myra, to which Aurelian laid ſiege. 
She defended herſelf therein coura- 


geouſly, but believing it would be 


1mpoſlible for the city to hold out a- 
gainſt the emperor, ſhe quitted it 
pnvately. Aurelian had notice of 


this, aud cauſ:d_her to be purſued 


with ſo much diligence, that ſhe was 
overtaken juſt as ſhe was going to 
ferry over the Euphrates. This was 
in 272. He ſpared her life, made 
her ſerve to adorn his triumph, and 
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gave her, near Rome, a country ſeat, 
where ſhe paſt the remainder of her 
days in great tranquillity. She was 
a beautiful, chaſte, learned, brave 
and ſober lady, though ſhe on ſome 


* occaſions drank very largely of wine 


out of policy. If the could have ad- 
ded, to theſe qualities, that of a kind 
ſtep- mother, che might have been 
ranked with the moſt ſingularly- 
glorious perſons of her ſex; but ſhe 
was ſo far from being conſpicuous 
on that account, that ſhe was ſuſ- 
pected to have conſented to the aſ- 
ſaſſination of her huſband in 267, 
out of reſentment for the tenderneſs 
he ſhewed his ſon Herod, whom a- 
noth er wife had brought him. She 
took a ſhare in religious quarrels, 
This queen, protecting Paulus Sa- 
moſatenus, who had been condemn- 
ed in the council of Antioch, and 
by that means prevented his being 
drove from his church, till after this 
princeſs had been vanquiſhed by Au- 
relian. 

ZEUXIS, a very famous painter, 
flouriſhed four hundred years before 
Chriſt, about the ninety- fifth Olym- 
piad. The particulars we know 
concerning his country are a little 
confuſed. The art of painting was, 
at this time, in the firſt degree of 
its ſplendor; and he raiſed it from 
that infancy of glory to which Apol- 
lodorus had carried it to a great per- 
fection. Some authors relate, that 
he found out the manner of diſpoſ- 
ing lights and ſhadows; and that he 
is allowed to have excelled in colour- 
ing. Ariſtotle found the following 
detect in his paintings, that the man- 
ners or paſſions were not expreſſed in 


them; nevertheleſs, Pliny declares 


the direct contrary with reſpeR to the 
picture of Penciope, in which Zeuxis, 
fays he, ſeems to have painted the 
manners. He amaſſed immenſe 
riches; and once made a ſhow of 
them during the celebration of the 
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Olympic games, in which he ap- 


peared in a cloak embroidered with 
gold letters, exprefling his name. 
When he found himſelt fo rich, he 
would not fell his works any longer, 
but gave them away, ſaying very 
frankly, that it would be impoſſible 
for him to ſet a price equal to their 
value. Before this he afed to make 
people pay for ſeeing them. Noone 
was allowed to ſee his Helen but for 
ready money, which gave occaſion 
for the wits to call this picture He- 
len the courtezan. He did not ſcru- 

ple to write underneath this picture 
the three verſes of the Iliad, in which 
Homer relates, that Priam and the 
venerable ſages of his council, con- 
feſſed, that the Greeks and Tro- 
jans were not to blame for having 
expoſed themſelves for ſo many yrs. 
to ſuch a multitude of calamities for 


the love of Helen, her beauty equal- 


ling that of the goddeſſes. It can- 
not be very well determined, whe- 
ther this Helen of Zeuxis was the 
ſame as that which was at Rome in 
Pliny's time, or that which he paint- 
ed for the inhabitants of Crotona, to 
be hung up in the temple of Juno. 
Zeuxis having diſputed with Parrha- 
ſius for the prize in painting, loſt it, 
and in the following manner. Zeuxis 
had _ ſome grapes ſo very na- 
turally, that the birds uſed to. come 
in 4 to pick them. Parrhaſius 
painted a curtain fo very artfully, 
that Zuexis miſtaking it for a real 
curtain, which hid his rival's work, 
ordered very confidently the curtain 
to be drawn a ſide, in'order that he 
might ſec Parrhaſius's painting; but 
finding his miſtake, he confeſſed 
bimſ:lf vanquiſhed, ſince he had on- 
ly impoſed upon birds, whereas Par- 
rhaſius had miſled even thoſe who 


were maſters of the art. Another 


tim? he painted a boy loaded with 
grapes, when the birds flew againſt 
this picture, at which he was vexed, 

-and 
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and frankly confeſſed that his pic- 
ture was not enough finiſhed, fince, 
had he painted _— as perfectly 
as the grapes, the birds would have 
been afcaid of the boy. It is related 
that he expunged the grapes, and 
reſerved only the figure in which 
he had leaft ſucceeded. Archilaus 
k. of Macedon made uſe of Zeuxis's 
pencil for the embelliſhment of his 
alace; a fine reflection on which, 
by Socrates, is found in Elian. One 
of this painter's 'fineſt pieces was a 
Hercules ſtrangling ſome dragons 
in his cradle, in preſence of his 
frighted mother ; but he himſelf e- 
ſeemed chiefly his Athleta or Cham- 
pion, under which he made a verſe 
that became afterwards famous, v1z. 
that it would be eaſier for any per- 
ſon to envy, than imitate that pic- 
ture. He probably valued his Alc- 
mena, ſince he preſented it to the 
Agrigentines. He did not ſet up 
for a ſwift painter. We are told that 
Zeuxis having painted an old wo- 
man, he laughed ſo very heartily at the 
ſight of this picture, that he died. 
ZISCA (John) a famous general 
of the Hufſites, born in the city of 
Treſnon in Bohemia, and was page 
to the emperor Charles IV. father of 
Wenceſlaus. Having given proofs 
of his courage on many occaſions, 
Wenceſlaus made him his chamber- 
lain; the Huſſites then choſe him 
for their general ; he rendered him- 
felf very formidable, and took the 
name of Ziſca, which ſignifies, blind 
of one eye, in Bohemia, becauſe he 
had loſt an eye in a battle. In or- 
der to compaſs his ends, he aſſem- 
bled an army of peaſants, and train- 
ed them ſo well, that in a little time 
they became very good ſoldiers. He 
purpoſed to depoſe Wenceſlaus, who 
was not favourable to him, and to 
elect a king of the party of the Huſ- 
fates. This prince dying at the end 
of the y. 1417, the Huſſites oppoſ- 


LA 

ed Ziſca againſt the em Sigiſ- 
mund, to gl the 1 
Bohemia belonged. Having got to- 
gm his troops, he battered a 

ng place named Thabor, from 
whence the Huſſites were called 
Thaborites ; gained many victories 
over Sigiſmund, and rendered him- 
ſelf very powerful throughout Bo- 
* * emperor, alarmed at 
is progreſs, propoſed to him ve 
advantageous ds Ziſca — 
cepted them, and ſet out to go to Si- 
giſmund; but he died on the road, 
in 1424. Finding himſelf dying, 
he ordered his fleſh to be left to 
devoured by birds, and a drum to 
be made of his ſkin, aſſuring them 
his enemies would fly as ſoon as they 
heard the ſound of it. It was ac- 
cordingly done, and the Huſſites af- 


ter his death gained two victories o- 


ver the Roman catholics. a 
ZOPYRUS, one of the princi- 
pal perſons at the court of Darius, 
on of Hyſtaſpes, was the fon of 
Megabyſes ; who, ſeeing they be- 
gan to deſpair of the taking of Ba- 
ylon, after nineteen mera, ſiege, 
he appeared before Darius covered 
all over with blood, his noſe and 
ears cut off, and his body waled with 
the ſtrokes of a whip, Darius ſtart- 
ed at his approach, and aſked him 
who had uſed him in that man- 
ner. It is you, yourſelf, ſays he 
to him; it is my deſire to do you 
ſervice, which hath occaſioned my 
being in this fituation ; I conſulted 
nobody; you would have hinder- 
ed me from putting my deſign in 
execution, had I communicated it 
to you. He then told him, his 


intention was to go over to the ene- - 


mies, as a deſerter, to ſhew them his 
wounds, to charge Darius with the 
cruelty, and to let the people of Ba- 
bylon know, what they had to ex- 
pect from ſuch a barbarous king, 
ſince he treated his friends in ſuch a 

Dd2 manner, 
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manner. After having concerted 
the matter with Darius, he went to 
Babylon; his name and merit was 
not unknown there; they received 
him into the city, and accepted 
of the offer he made them of his ſer- 
' vices. His wounds confirmed them 
in a good opinion of his fidelity to 
the Babylonians, and they preſent- 
ly intruſted him with the command 
of ſome troops. He made ſome ſal- 
lies, in which the Perſians were re- 
pulſed, as had been agreed with Da- 
rius. The beſieged, charmed with 
his conduct and ſucceſs, choſe him 
for their general, and intruſted him 
with the care of their walls. Darius 
having brought his troops near, Zo- 
pyrus, cauſed a gate to be opened, 
and let him into the city, which he 
never had been able to have taken, 
either by aſſault or famine. In re- 
compence, Darius would have Zo- 
pyrus enjoy, during his life, the 
whole revenue of the province of Ba- 
bylon, and loaded him with honours 
and marks of diſtinction, and often 
uſed to ſay, that he had rather have 
Zopyrus whole than twenty Baby- 
lons. This happened about 5 20 
years before Jeſus Chriſt. 
ZOROASTER, a celebrated phi- 
loſopher of antiquity, is ſaid to have 
been k. of the Bactrians, and acquired 
great reputation among the Perſians, 
to whom he gave regulations con- 
cerning religion. Some authors 
make * more ancient than Abra- 
ham, and others place him in the 
time of Darius, the ſucceſior of Cam- 
byſes; while others make ſeveral 
Zoroaſters. However different theſe 
opinions might be, there is no doubt 
they had in Perſia, a long time be- 
fore Plato, a famous philoſopher, 
named Zoroaſter, who introduced 
among the Perſians the ſtudy of re- 
ligion and the ſciences, and who 
was the chief of the magi ſo often 
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ſpoke of in hiſtory. He maintained. 
two ſovereign principles, the one 
author of goods the other of evil. 
The firſt he called Oromazes, the 
other Arimanes. Zoroaſter taught 
that it was to Oromazes the princi- 
ple of all good that we ought to pay 
our adorations and religious wor- 
ſhip. This philoſopher is ſaid to have 
lived in ſolitude upon a mountain, 
and that he taught the Perſians to 
honour the divimty, under the ſym- 
bol of fire. For which reaſon, he 
would have them keep a perpetual 
fire always _— in honour of the 
Divinity. This philoſopher joined 
to the ſtudy of religion, that of me- 
taphyſics and natural philoſophy. 
His ſcholars applied themſelves to 
the ſame kind of knowledge, and 
gained ſo much reputation by it, 
that they were thought to be inſpir- 
ed with ſupernatural powers ; which 
in length of time, cauſed the magi 
to be confounded with the ſorcerers, 
and fixed to the word magician, an 
odious ſignification; for the true 
magi were the mathematicians, the 
philoſophers, and theologilts of their 
time. Zoroalter is ſtill held in great 
veneration among thoſe Perſians, 
who do not follow the Mahometan 
religion, but the ancient religion of 
the country. They ſtill keep light- 
ed a perpetual fire, and obſerve the 
rights and cuſtoms they pretend to 
have received from thts ancient phi- 
loſopher. They even ſnew a book, 
in which they maintain his doctrine 
15 contained, His followers are cal- 
led Guebres in Perſia. 
ZUCCHERO (Frederico) was b. 
in the duchy of Urbin, in a village 


called Agnolo in Vado. His parents 


carried him to the jubilee at Rome, 
in the y. 1550, and put him to his 
brother Taddeo, who was then one 
of the moſi famous painters in Ita- 
ly. Frederico, not liking his bro- 

ther's 
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ener's corrections, and finding he was 
ftrong enough in his art to ſtand by 
himſelf, ſet up for a maſter painter. 
They both did a great deal of work 
at Capraiola, and Frederico finiſhed 
the pieces which his brother, who 
died in his thirty-ſeventh year, had 
left imperfect. Pope Gregory XIII. 
employed him about his paintings, 
in whoſe ſervice having a difference 
with ſome of his holineſs's officers, 
to be revenged on them, he drew 
the picture of flander, engraved af- 
terwards by Cornelius Cort, where- 
in he repreſented all thoſe that had 
offended him, with aſſes ears. He 
expoſed it publicly over the door of 
Gt. Luke's church, on St. Luke's 
day, and left Rome to aveid the 
pope's wrath. He worked in France 
for the cardinal -of Lorrain, and in 
the Eſcurial for Philip II. without 


. 
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giving content to either the one or 
the other. He was more fortunate 
in England, where he drew the pic- 
ture of q. Elizabeth, and did ſome 
other pieces that were very much 
commended. At laſt, returning into 
Italy, and having worked ſome time 
at Venice, p. Gregory recalled and 
3 him. Soon after, making 

is advantage of the pope's protection, 
he ſet up the academy o painting, 
for which his helineſs had given 
him a brief. He was choſen prince 
of the painters, and out of love to 
his art, was at the charge of build- 
ing a houſe for them to meet in. He 
went afterwards to Venice, to print 
ſome books he had written on paint- 
ing. From thence he paſt on to Sa- 
voy, and in a journey to Loretto, 
died at Ancona, at 63 years of age, 
anno 1602. 
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The author, who, in the courſe of this work, had no opportunity of collect- 
ing proper materials of his own for a life of Mr. Hutchinſon, was favoured, 
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when this laſt ſheet was going to preſs, with the following account of him: 


which is here inſerted ju 


HUTCHINSON (John) an au- 
' thor whoſe writings have made no 
inconſiderable noiſe in the learned 
world, was born at Spennythorn, a 
mall village about a mile diſtant 
from Midlam in Yorkſhire, A. D. 
4674. His father, Mr. J. Hutchinſon, 
was poſſeſſed of a little eſtate of 40 l. 
per annum, and determined to qua- 
{ify his ſon for a ſteward to ſome 
gentleman or nobleman. He had 
given him ſuch ſchool _— as 
the place afforded ; and whilſt he 
was conſidering whither to ſend 
him, in order for his further quali- 
fication, a gentleman happened to 


come into the neighbourhood, and 
wantiag to board in ſome reputable 


as it was communicated by Robt. Spearman, eſq; 
the learned author of Az Inquiry after Philoſophy, aud Theclogy; 
Letters concerning the Septuagint Tranſlation and the Heathen i, 


and of 
[yt hology. 


family, was recommended to Mr. 
Hutchinſon the father, who told 
him he ſhould be welcome to his 
houſe till ſuch time as he could pro- 
vide himſelf a place to his mind. 
As he found his gueſt to be both a 
ſenſible perſon, and a man of learn- 
ing, he communicated to him his 
intentions concerning his ſon; and 
the gentleman, who had taken a lik- 


ing to the youth, agreed to inſtruct 


him in every branch of learning 
er for the employment for- 
which he was deſigned, upon con- 
dition the father would entertain 
him in his houſe, whilſt he ſhould 
think proper to ſtay in thoſe purts, 
which he engaged himſelf not to 
Dd 3 leave, 
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leave, untill ſuch time as he had 
completed his ſon's education. The 
father chearſully agreed to the con- 
Git:ons, and his gueſt faithfully 
diſcharged them on his part, not 
only inſtructing him in ſuch parts 
of the mathematics, as were more 
immediately connected with his dei- 
tined employment, but in every uſe- 
ful branch of that noble ſcience, and 
at the ſame time furniſned him with 
a competent knowledge of the cele- 
brated writings of antiquity, and a 
fund of learning, which equally 
ſnewed the extenſive erudition of 
the maker, and the comprehenſive 
genius of the icholar, Who this 

erſon was to whom our author was 
indebted for his education 1s not 
known, not ſo much as even his 
real name, as far as we can learn, 
He induſtriouſly concealed every 
circumſtance relating to himſelf, 
and fo effectually, that Mr. Hutch- 
inſon himſelf, the father, though a 
very ſhrewd perſon, could never, by 
any means, make the diſcovery. 
But whoever, or- whatever he was, 
he taught our author, as himſelf ſays, 
as much as he could ſce there was 
any uſe for either upon the earth or 
in the heaven, without poiſoning 
him with any falie notions fathered 
upon the mathematics. About the 
age of 19, A. D. 1693, our author 
went to be ſteward to Mr. Bathurſt 
of Skutterſkelf in Yorkſh. and from 
thence to the ear] of Scarborough, 
who would gladly have engaged him 
in his ſervice; but his ambition to 
ſerve the duke of Somerſet would not 
ſuffer him to continue there: and 
he frankly acquainted ais lordſhip 
with this his intention, and that he 
could ay with him no longer than 
a vacancy mould happen in the 
Cuxe's houſiold. It was not long 
before tis fell out; and our young 
ſteward fron attinguiſhed himſelf 
in ſuch a manner as to gain the 
chigi Neu rdmip, and the tavour of 
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that nobleman, who honoured him 
with greater marks of eſteem and 
condeſcenſion, than he ever was 
known to ſhew to. perſons of his con- 
dition. About the year 1700, Mr. 
H utchinſon was called to London 
to manage a lawſuit of conſiderable 
conſequence, between his grace of 
Somerſet and the old lord Wharton ; 
which he ſolicited ſo effectually that 
it was concluded greatly to the ſa- 
tisfaction, and advantage of the 
duke. During his attendance in 
town, he bad an opportunity -of 
gaining a yon knowledge of the 
world, and what was doing in it: 
and it was about this time he con- 
trated an acquaintance and intima- 
cy with the late Dr. Woodward, 
who was - phyſician to the duke his 
maſter. Between 1702 and. 1706, 
his buſineſs carried him into ſeveral 
parts of England and Wales, where 
he made many uſeiul obſervations, 
which he publiſhed in a little painph- 
let, entitled, Ob/ervations made by 
FJ. H. moſtly in the year 1706. This 
is written in the moſt methodical 
manner of any of his works, and has 
very uſeful marginal annotations, 
which were made by Dr. Woodward. 
Whilſt he travelled from place to 
place, he employed himſelf in mak- 
ing that large and noble collection 
ot 1offils, &c. which Dr. Woodward 
bequeathed to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. The Dr. had no notion of 
Mr. H's ability in any other way 
than that of a ſteward and a mine- 
raliſt. Mr. Woodward conſulted 
him about his private affairs (for he 
was not the beſt economiſt.) Wood- 
ward aſked him to buy a coach-horſe 
for hinAind ſometimts honoured him 
fo far as to preſide at a conſultation 
when his horſes chanced to be out 
of order, which Mr. Hutchinſon 
hath often, with a grcat deal of hu- 
mour, ridiculed to his intimates z 
for no one had more mother wit 
when he choſe to exert it. The Dr. 
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uſed to correſpond with Mr. H. 
whilſt he was abroad: in ſome of 
his letters he wiſhes his horſe might 
throw him now and then, leſt he 
ſhould make too much haſte, and 
leave any anxious foſſil behind him. 
In others he defires him to digeſt the 
foſtils into claſſes, and to put in pa- 
pers between each claſs or ſpecies, 
deſcribing and aſcertaining the claſs 
or ſpecies of each, before e packed 
them up, and ſent them: and com- 
plaius, that for want of this me- 
thod, and the foſſils being all jum- 
bled together, without any ſuch or- 
der, he was at a loſs to diſtinguiſh 
one ſpecies from another, and un- 
able to fort and place them in their 
proper claſſes in the catalogue. In 
one of his letters he tells him, that 
though a man poſſeſſed of mineral 
knowledge was every thing to him, 
yet this was not che caſe with others, 
and therefore, adviſes him not to ſet 
himſelf up above his ſuperiors, and 
to talk of matters above his ſphere; 
it ſeems he had then begun to throw 
out hints in converſation againſt the 
Gravitanan ſyſtem, which he ridi- 
cules in one of his pieces, with an 
humour not inferior to Lucian. And 
in all his letters, the Dr. treats Mr. 
Hutchinſon in a very ſupercilious 

anner, and as a quite different 
perſon from what he afterwards 
found him to be. The natural hiſ- 
tory of the earth, which the Dr. 
had publiſned before he and Mr. 
Hutchinſon became acquainted, 
ſeems to have prejudiced our author 
ſo much in his favour; and his col- 
lection of fofils was deſigned as ma- 
terials ſor a work to prove the truth 
of the Moſaic account of the firſt 
formation of the earth at the crea- 
tion, the reformation after the de- 
Juge, and of the deluge to ocular 
demonſtration. This the Dr. engag- 
ed to draw up, but ſeems never to 
have had any real intention of doing, 
only Gelivning to make this a pre- 


tence to engage Mr. Hutchinſon, 
more earneſtly in collecting mineral 
materials, and at the laſt of gettin 

the whole collection into his poses 
ſion. And the event juſtiſies the 
ſuſpicion. It does not appear that 
Mr. Hutchinſon had any thoughts 
at that time of commencing au- 
thor. His natural reſearches had 
afforded him an opportunity of 
diſcovering what were the real a- 
gents in nature, and that the ſerip- 
ture philoſophy was the only true 
philoſophy ; and he was deſirous his 
fellow creatures ſhould reap the be- 
neſit of his diſcoveries, and be ſet 
right in a point of that conſequences, 
And to this end, he choſe to make 
uſe of the pen of one who had al- 
ready given an approved ſpecimen 
of his abilities in that way. But 
when he found that the Dr. was 
playing faſt and looſe with him, he 
was then reſolved to wait no longer, 
but truſt to his own pen, and exert 
that capacity, and thoſe talents 
in the ſervice of his heavenly Lord 
and Maſter, ſer which he had fo 
eminently and ſucceſsfully diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of 
his earthly Lord and Maſter. Tho? 
he had great and daily rea- 
ſons to ſuſpect the ſincerity of 
Doctor Woodward's intentions, 
yet he was unwilling, for along 
while, to give too much way 
to his ſuſpicions: yet they put him 
upon his guard, and made him more 
and. mere earneſt in his ſolicitations 
for the performance of the Dr's. pro- 
miſe. The Dr. thus preſt, in order 
to gain time, and quiet his clamours, 
was wort to ſew him a large folio 
book, placed upon an upper ſhelf 
in his ſtudy, in which he told him 


the deſired work was begun, and 


was in ſome forwardneſs; but he did 


not care to ſhew it him till fie ö 


completed, or at leaſt till he hid re- 
viſed what he had already Wrgte. 
This, for the preſent, ſilenced, Mr, 
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Hutchinſon's ſolications, but not 
his ſuſpicions; and he was deter- 
mined to try if he could not ſome 
way or other get a peep into this 
ſame folio. To this purpoſe, he 
uſed to viſit the Dr. at thoſe hours 
in which it was moſt likely to find 
him in his ſtudy. 'The Dr. conſcious 
of his own, or jealous of Mr. Hutch- 
inſon's intentions, betrayed an unea- 
ſineſs at theſe ill-timed viſits, kept a 
watchful eye upon Mr. Hutchinſon, 
and was always wanting to get him 
out of his ſtudy. This ſerved only 
to increaſe Mr. Hutchinſon's ſuſ- 


Ppicions, and his eagerneſs to make 


the wiſhed for 8 but the 
extreme caution of the Dr. for ſome 


time baffled all his endeavours. At 


the laſt, N 


Quod optanti divim promittere nemo 
Auderet, volyenda dies en attulit 
ultro. e 


For one day, whilſt the Dr. and Mr. 
Hutchinſon were together in the ſtu- 
dy, a ſervant came haſtily in with a 
meſſage, upon which the Dr. went 
out in an hurry, and inadvertently 
left Mr. Hutchinſon alone, who did 
not ſlip the opportunity, but imme- 
diately ſeized, and opened, the book, 
found only a few heads of chapters 
and ſuch like, ſcattered up and down, 
which, like ZAneas's drowned marin— 
ers, apparent rari nantes in gurpite 
vaſto.“ This diſappointment, tho? not 
quite . put our author up- 
on doing himſelf what he had in 

ain hoped from others. And that 
he might be more at leiſure to pro- 
ſecute his ſtudies, he begged leave 
cf the duke of Somerſet to quit his 
ſervice. The requeſt at firſt piqued 
the pride of that nobleman, but when 
he was made to underſtand by Mr. 
Hutchinſon, that he did not intend 
to ſerve any ather maſter, and was 
told What were the real motives of 
his requeſt, the duke not only grant- 
ed his ſuit, but made him his riding 
purveyor (being that time, as we 


think, maſter of the horſe to ws 
George the firſt) which he enjoye 
to the day of his death. As there 
is a good houſe in the little Meuſe 
belonging to the office of purveyor, 
a fixed faiary of 200 l. per annum, 
and the place a kind of ſine- cure, 
Mr. Hutchinſon's ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances were quite agreeable to 
his mind, and he gave himſelf up 
entirely to a ſtudious, and ſedentary 
life, which being ſo oppoſite to his 
former way of doing, by degrees 
tendered, and broke his conſtitution, 
and at length laid the foundation of 
that diſorder which carried him off. 
The duke alſo gave him the preſen- 
tation of the living of Sutton in Suſ- 
ſex, near his ſeat at Petworth, to 
which Mr. Hutchinſon preſented the 
reverend Mr. Julius Bate, a gentle- 
man well known to the learned 
world. In the year 1724, our au- 
thor publiſhed his Me/es's Principia, 
Pt. 1ft. in which he 11diculed Dr. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory of the 
Earth, and his account of the ſettle- 
ment of the ſeveral ftrata, ſhells, and 
nodules, by the laws of gravity, 
which he tells him every dirty im- 
pertinent collier could contradict 
and diſprove by ocular demonſtra- 
tion, He alſo threw out ſome hints 
concerning what had paſſed between 
the Dr. and himſelf, and the Dr's. 
deſign of robbing him of his collec- 
tion of foſſils. There is fo much 
humour runs through this piece, and 
ancthcr of his, called, A new Ac- 
ceunt cf the Confufton of Tongues, 
that it hath often been wondered, 
that theſe two were not more taken 
notice of, merely for that vein of 
witty irony which they contain. From 
this time to his death he continued 
publithing a volume every year, or 
every other year; which, with the 
manuſcripts left behind, were pub- 
iſhed 1748, in 1: vols. octavo. An 
abſtract of his works was alſo pub- 
liſhed Dr. Woodward did 
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not take any notice of our author's 
picce, 
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piece, 23 thinking himſelf ſecure, 
and proof againſt the attacks of a 
writer of ſo little note as Mr. Hutch- 
inſon. And he knew himſelf to be 
ſafe, whilſt gravity ſtood its ground, 
which from the number and intereſt 
of its allies, he thought was in no 
danger of being knocked on the 
head, as was the champion of the 


Philiſtines, by a naked youth with a 


nodule. He therefore reſolved to 
abide by gravity and his firſt perfor- 
mance, and refuſed either to draw 
up and publiſh the obſervations 
which by agreement he had engag- 
ed to do, or to return the collec- 
tion of foſſils. Upon this, Mr. H. 
had recourſe to law, and a bill in 
chancery was accordingly drawn, 
but whether filed, we are not cer- 
tain, The Dr. in the mean time 
made his will, whereby he left the 
collection to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, of which the duke of So- 
— was chancellor: and this per- 
haps might prevent Mr. Hutchinſon 
from carrying matters to extremities, 
However, the Dr's. death, which 
happened in 1728, put an entire 
ſtop to all proceedings of that kind. 
And our author, as himſelf com- 
plains in one of his books, was be- 
reft, in a manner not to be mention- 
ed, of thoſe obſervations, and thoſe 
collections, even of the credit of be- 
ing the collector, and both are now 
loit for want of being redueed into 
order, and applied, and the papers, 
which {ill remained in his hands re- 
lating to theſe ſubjects, were render- 
ed uſeleſs. Though a work to prove 
the truth of the deluge and reforma- 
tion of the earth, as recorded by 
Moſes, from the exuviæ of animals, 
vegetables, and other things preſerv- 
ed and found every where in the 
bowels, as well as near the ſurface of 
the earth, might have been cf great 
ſervice, and perhaps the means to 
convince thoſe whom no other evi- 
dence wou!d convince ; vet his litera» 


ry acquaintance look the breach 
. Dr. Wo — 2 him as 
a ve happy event; becauſe, had 
the Dr. fulfilled his engagements, 
Mr. Hutchinſon might have ſtopped 
there, and not have — hi 
reſearches to the. oy he has 
done, and thereby- deprived the 
world of writings which they deem 
invaluable. The former friends of 
Mr. Hutchinſon, who were well ac- 
quainted with the intereſt he had 
with the duke, his capacity for bu- 
ſineſs, and the opportunities which 
were in his power of making the 
moſt of his talents, were greatly ſur- 
priſed at his quitting ſo many advan- 
tages of acquiring a large fortune, 
not only by leaving his old place, 
but — * to make the moſt of 
his new one; and an old crony of 
his, meeting with him one day, very 
warmly remonſtrated with him upon 
the occaſion; to whom Mr. Hutch- 
inſon made this reply. Sir, 1 
„ know the value of money as well 
« as you, and how far it will 
one: thus far and no further. 
therefore want ſomething that will 
me beyond this line, this 
«« utmoſt bound of money: and I 
« truſt I have now choſe that which 
« will.” His friend gave him no 
anſwer, but dropped his hand, which 
— _ he had held in - own, 
and, like the lawyer in the goſpel, 
went away grievouſly Atausded. In 
1727, our author publiſhed the ſe- 
cond part of Maſess Principia, 
which contains the ſum and ſub- 
ſtance, or the principles of the ſcrip- 
ture philoſophy ; and which, with 
the firſt part, is the onl p_ 
phical tract he publiſhed in his life- 
time. As fir Iſaac Newton made a 
vacuum and gravity, the principles 
of his philoſophy, our author on the 
contrary aſſerts, that a plenum and 
the air are the principles of the 
ſcripture-philoſophy. The air he 
ſuppoſes to exilt in three W 
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fire, light, and ſpirit. The light and 
fpirit are the finer and groſſer parts 
of the air in motion : from the earth 
to the ſun, the air is finer and finer, 
till it becomes pure light near the 
confines of the = and fire in the 
orb of the ſun, os ſolar focus. From 
the earth towards the circumference 
of this ſyſtem, in which he includes 
the fixed-itars, the air becomes groſ- 
fer and groſſer until it become torpid 
and ſtagnate, in which condition it 
is at the utmoſt verge of this ſyſtem; 
from whence the idea or expreſſion 
of ** outter darkneſs and blackneſs of 
« darkneſs,” uſed in the New Teſ- 
tament ſeems to be taken. The 
Jun, which he places in the centre, 
is the active vivifying agent, which 
by melting the ſpirit or groſſer parts 
of the air into atoms, or hner parts, 
or æther, and iſluing them out in 
light, ſets the machine forward, and 
keeps ita going: for the light is 
x :etſed out by the influx of {pint, 
and the ſpirit is preſied in by the eſ- 
flux of light; and ſo the whole mat- 
ter of the heavens or air is perpetu- 
Aly changing conditions, and Circa» 
Ining. This doctrine of light and 
ſpirit, is in the main fo like what fir 
if:ac Newton fays in his queries, of 
Dis .Etherial I rdium, that grows 
denſer and dealer from the fun to 
Saturn, and beyond (which he makes 


the cauſe of gravity and motion, and 


which is as contradictory to a va- 
cuum ara the vis inertiæ, as Mr. 
Vutchinſon's light and ſpirit can be) 
that our autnor's account might at 
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Jeatt lay claim to the ſame 1adul- 
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ances than the other. His converſe 
and frequent buſineſs under-ground 
atorced him a ſeries of opportuni- 
ties, as himſelf tells us, of making 
obſervations on the ſeveral various 
actions of the air, in its three con- 
ditions of fire, light, and ſpirit.— 
To remark what theſe agents have 
done in the reformation ot the earth 


-after the deluge, and what they do 


in the ſettled courſe of nature; and 
of conſidering the diſpoſition and ſi- 
tuation of the parts of the earth, and 
of the ſeveral ſpecies of things in it; 
to make obſcrvations and experi- 
ments; of the operations of fire, and 
its effects upon and with various ſub- 
ſtances; to making obſervations up- 


on light and ſpirit in all the various 


conditions and fituations, or places 
were they happen naturally to be, 
and of remarking the various effects 
they have upon various ſubjects; of 
making obſervations upon water in 
all the fituations, motions, and 
courſes it took at the reformation of 
the earth, and fince naturally has 
taken, or takes: and by theſe means 
of coming at tae knowledge of what 
things were AGENTS, and the man- 
ner of their agency; which were 
PaTiExTs, and the manner in 
which they were ated upon, which 
were CAuszs, which EFFECTS. 
And this method of judging from 
appearances, and ſuch a cuurſe of 
experiments, muſt be acknowledg- 
ed to be far ſuperior to any of thoſe 
vpon which Sir Iſaac Newton built 
his gr witatioa ſyltem, and his doc- 
trine of light and colours. Ja the 
one caſe, the appearances were thoſe 
of Nature, made and exhibited by 
herſelf; in the other, many o: them 
were ſuch as can, or do ſcarce ever 
happen in nature. The ſwinging of 
a 
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by a priſm, or refracting the light 
by bubbles, have not a parallel caſe, 
except it be in the rain- bow, and 
ſuch like. The experiments made 
with the load-ſtone, talc, or amber, 
ariſe from the texture of theſe bo- 
dies, which is different from that of 
moſt other bodies, and the bodies 
themſelves are only found in maſſes 
of ſmall ſizes. The other experi- 
ments of the effects produced by ſpi- 
rit or light upon mixing ſmall par- 
- cels of extracted fluids or ſubſtances, 
-are ſuch as ſcarce one of them ever 
happened, or will happen in nature. 
Juſtice to the perſon whoſe life we 
are writing, obliges us to make this 
remark, which we hope can give no 
juſt cauſe of offence ro any one. In 
the Introduction to the ſecond Part of 
MojJes's Principia mentioned above, 
Mr. Hutchinſon hinted, that the idea 
of the Trinity was to be taken from 
the three grand agents in the ſy 2m 
of Nature, fire, light, and ſpirit ; 
which are 3 conditions of one and the 
ſame ſubſtance, and wonderfully an- 
ſwer in a typical or ſymbolical man- 
ner to the three perſons of one an 

the ſame eſſence. This ſtruck the 
late celebrated Dr. Samuel Clarke 
ſo forcibly, that he ſent a gentleman 
to Mr. Hutchinſon with compliments 
upon the performance, but that 
there was one propoſition Which he 
hoped was not true, and deſired a 
conference with him about it. Mr. 
Hutchinſon ſent him word by the 
gentleman, that the book had been 
a work of much labour and time, 
and when he had confidered it long- 
er, it would be ſoon enough then to 
talk of a conference. The Dr. ſent 


again, hat he underſtood the ſub- 
ſtance of the book, but only wanted 
to confer about that propoſition. Mr. 

Tutchinſon ſent for anſwer, that he 
intended ſhortly to explain that hint, 
and prove it fully. The Dr not ſa- 
tioled with this, fill continued his 


ſolicitations for a conference, which 
Mr. Hutchinſon as conſtantly refuſ- 
ed, but let him know, that if he 
pleaſed to write any thing againſt that 
PI he would ſoon convince 

im of it, and withal, that he had 
been too forward in writing upan 
ſubjects which he had not duly con- 
ſidered. Dr. Clarke died May 17, 
1729. Some time in the year 1712, 
Mr. Hutchinſon completed a ma- 
chine of the -watch-kind, for the 
diſcovery of the longitude at ſea. It 
was referred to fir Iſaac Newton and 
other perſons qualified to confider 
and examine pretenſions of that 
kind, and was by them approv- 
ed; and Mr. Rutchinſon even ob- 
tained teſtimonials under their hands, 
of the perfection and uſefulneſs of 
his machine. But when application 
was to be made to parliament, he 
was ſome way or other dropped by 
thoſe who had promiſed to ſupport 
his pretenſions: and nettled with 
the diſappointment, he ſeems to have 
laid aſide this, and ſeveral other 
things of that ſort, and to have de- 
ſtroyed all his papers concerning 
them. Two of theſe watches were 
found after his deceaſe, the one put 
together, the other not; but no pa- 
pers or notes relative to them were 
to be met with, any more than the 
manuſcript map of the world, which 
the late Mr. Whiſton, in his Longi- 
tude and Latitude, &c. mentions in 
theſe Words. I have alſo very 
lately been ſhewn by Mr. Hutch- 


* infor, a very curious and inquiſi- 


« tive perion, a copy of a manu- 


« ſcript map of the world, made 
4 about eighty years ago, taken by 
„ himſelf trom the original, where- 
„ in the variation is reduced to a 
e theory, much like that which Dr. 
Halley has fince propoſed, and 
in general exactly agreeing to his 
obſervations—But with Bis ad- 
vantage, that therein the northern 
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„ pole of the internal load- ſtone is 
much better ſtated than it is by 
Pr. Halley—its place then being, 
* according to this unknown very 
curious and ſagacious author, a- 
* bout the meridian, &c. which an- 
« cient and authentic determination 
of its place, I deſire my reader 
particularly to obſerve.” This 
method of diicovering the longitude 
N by Mr. Hutchinſon, is al- 
owed, by the beſt judges, to be the 
eaſieſt tv underſtand and practiſe of 
all others; requiring no depch of 
aſtronomy, no uicety in obſervations 
or calculations, and ſo is even to the 
common failors the molt practicable. 
For if a watch could be exactly kept 
to an even motion, and ſo ſhew the 
hour at any one certain place at 
land; the compariſon of the time 
known by that watch with the ap- 
Parent time at the ſhip, known by 
the ſun or ſtars, or another watch 
regulated by them, would diſcover 
the longitude from the place to 
which that firſt watch was adjudged, 
in time; and by allowing Alen de- 

recs of the equator to an hour, may 
be found in degrees alſo. And Mr. 
Hutchinſon had ſo contrived and 
framed the ſprings, wheels, and 
pivets, &c. of his watches, as not in 
any conſiderable degree to be influ- 
enced by heat, cold, moiſture, and 
drought, and alſo to be capable of 
that degree of exactneſs which is re- 
quiſite to anſwer the purpoſe. And 
it is the opinion of thoſe who know 
moſt of this affair, that a machine 
of the watch-kind bids the faireit of 
any method for the diſcovery of the 
longitude. Mr. Hutchinſon had 
been accuſiomed every year to take 
a month's refreſmment or ſo in the 
country near London, but the year 
he died he denied himſelf this bene- 
nt, and fat cloſe at his ſtudics during 
tie ſultry months of June and july, 
order to Prepare Tre jroond Port 


of the Data of Chriflianity for the 
preſs againit the winter; and had 
even neglected his conitant exerciſe 
of riding in Hyde-Park. But, 
at length, one day mounting his 
horſe, the bealt, pampered by the 
miſtaken kindnels of his keeper, and 
not being rode tor ſome time by his 
maſter, was fo fretful and unruly, 
that Mr, Hutchinſon had ſome dif- 
ficulty to keep his ſeat, which how- 
ever he did, bu the irregular ſallies 
of the horſe, and the ſudden jerks 
given to his body by them, occaſion- 
ed an overflowing of the gall, which 
conſined him to his bed, and put a 
period to his life in about ſixteen 
days time. Upon the Saturday af- 


ter the accident, Mr. Fraſer ot St. 


Martin's-lane, who was his apothe- 
cary, adviſed him to ſend for Dr. 
Mead; but unluckily the Dr, was 
gone to Windſor. However, his 
{on-in-law, (Sir Edward Wilmot, 
bart) came immediately, and pre- 
ſcribed bleeding, but Mr. Hutchin- 
ſon, contrary to the earneſt ſolicita- 
tions of the friends he had then with 
him, choſe to defer it till he ſhould 
ſee Dr. Mead. On the Monday fol- 
lowing, the Dr. waited upon Mr. 
Hutchi n, blamed him for not be- 
ing bled, but told him he would 
ſoon ſend him to Moſes (meaning to 
his ſtudies, two of his books bein 
entitled Maſes's Principia) to whic 
Mr. Hutchinſon, taking it in the o- 
ther ſenſe, anſwered in a muttering 
tone, for his voice was affected by 
his illneſs, I believe, Doctor, you 
will.“ In a day or two after this he 
ſeemed to be in a fair way of reco- 
very, and was able to converſe about 
his literary affairs with his favourite 
Mr. Julius Bate, who, upon being 
made acquainted with Mr, Hutchin- 
ſon's illneſs, came with all haſte 
from his living in Suſſex to attend 
him. But this bright gleam was of 
ſhort continuance, for an intimate 
triend 
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friend of his, who lived a little diſ- 
tance from London, coming to town 
the middle of the week following to 
ſee him, found him in a very weak 
and dangerous way, fitting in the 
room, which he made his ſtudy, and 
ſeeming as if he had been buſy a- 
mong his papers. He had ſent Mr. 
Bate out, and was alone. He told 
this gentleman Dr. Mead had uſed 
him ill, that he had forbad his at- 
tendance, and called in another phy- 
fician (Dr. Pellet we think.) He 
much wiſhed he could live to give 
more evidence; but there is enough, 
ſays he, to a literary friend, raiſing 
his voice, if you and the reſt of you 
be not deficient on your parts. He 
recommended Mr. Julius Bate to 
this gentleman's friendſhip, with a 
ſtrict charge not to ſuffer his labours 
to become uſeleſs by their neglect. 
When he left Mr. Hutchinſon, which 
was at the door of his bedchamber, 
to which he had prevailed upon 
him to retire, Mr. Hutchinſon tak- 
ing his hand, ſaid, Farewel, you 
«« will ſee me no more.” On the 
Sunday following, Auguſt 28, 1737, 
in the morning, D departed this lite, 
aged 63. Thus died this memorable 
perſon, unnoticed, even in the news- 
papers, except by an information to 
the public, that a place was become 
vacant by his death. To borrow 
the words of an old acquaintance of 
his, “ Without conſidering him as 
« an author, few perſons deſerved 
„better of mankind than he did. 
* If ſuperior talents for buſineſs, 
« and indefatigable earneſtneſs in 
«« proſecuting it. If the niceſt ad- 
«« dreſs, joined with the ſtricteſt pro- 
„ bity, of which he gave many 
* ſhining inſtances in conducting 
« the ſuit between the duke his 
maſter, and the old lord Wharton. 
If theſe be qualifications, which 
merit any regard, few had a larg- 
er ſhare ofthem than Mr, Hutch- 


inſon. If the collection of foſ- 
ſils left by Dr. Woodward to the 
univerſity of Cambridge, be of 
any value, of any ſervice, or de- 
% ferve the notice of that learned 
* body, let them remember, that 
they owe the whole to the abili- 
* ties and induſtry of Mr, Hutch- 
„ inſon. And, perhaps, had a due 
regard been paid to his machine 
mentioned above, the world would. 
alſo have been indebted to him 
6. — the diſcovery of the longi- 
tude. | | | 


« Fas fit ut hos ſpargam'flores, ani- 
mamque Sepulti 

« His Saltem accumubem donis, et 

fun inani 

% Munere.“ 


A report has lately been induſtriouſ- 
iy propagated, that Mr. Hutchin- 
on recanted the publication of his 
wntings, to the late Dr. Mead, a lit- 
tle before his death. How improba- 
ble ſuch a report ſeems to be, ap- 
ars from what has been related a- 
ve of the conference which one of 
his friends had with him, not four 
days before he died, and ſome days 
after the Dr. had been diſmiſſed by 
him as a phyſician. For Mr. Hutch- 
inſon would never have been ſo ſoli- 
citous about the publication of the 
papers left behind him, had he, as 
this report would infinuate, repe ted 
of thoſe already publiſhed in has life- 
time. This perſon is living, and 
ready to teſtify the truth of what is 
here related. The following letter 


wrote by the reverend Mr. Julius 


Bate to a friend, with their leave 
to publiſh it, may ſerve as a refuta- 
tion of this report. 


Dean Six, 
© I am greatly ſurpriſed at a ſto- 
ry a lady, it ſeems, propagates, at 
* Epſom, that Mr. Rowe told — 
that 
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that Dr. Mead told him, that Mr. 
Hutchinſon apprehended his writ- 
ings would do miſchief, and that 
upon his death-bed he recanted 
the publication of them. The 
Doctor is dead, but Mr. Rowe, I 
hope living, and by what I could 
judge when I had the pleaſure of 
being introduced to him by you, a 
man of great worth and ment, and 
if he will juſtify the lady's ſtory, 
it muſt then lay upon the deceaſed 
Dr. Mead; to whom, I am firmly 
convinced, as I can be of any ne- 

ative, that no ſuch words were 
Poken by Mr. Hutchinſon, or any 
thing tending that way. I was 
with Mr. Hutchinſon all the ill- 
neſs that robbed us of that invalua- 
ble life: and am poſitive Doctor 
Mead was never with him, but 
when I was by; and it was but 
few hours, day or night, that I 
was from him. Mr. Farchinfon 
had not been long ill, when he 
took a diſguſt to Dr, Mead, and 
forbad his further attendance ; 
which the Dr. much wondered at, 
and ſeemed greatly to reſent. Lu- 
cas, mylelf and ſome body elle, 
I forgot who, were ſtanding by 
the bed-ſide one day when Dr. 
Mead came in; and I believe it 
was the laſt time he was up ſtairs. 
Mr. Hutchinſon, ſays the Dr. a- 
mong other things, I cannot 


« Lelp looking upon you as one of 
«© the old prophets with his diſci- 
« ples, ſtanding about him with 
«« concern and attention in their 
« faces, catching up the golden 
« wards as they drop,” or to that 


effect. DoQor, ſays Mr. Hutch- 


« 1vſon, if I am a prophet, what are 
you? I have given you ſuch evi- 
„ dence—look to it before it is too 


c late.“ 


* 1 well remember the 
compliment above; and it is hard- 
ly to be ſuppoſed that Dr. Mead 
meant to call him a falſe prophet, 


who, no doubt, believed in the 
I) and would not make fo 
ad a compliment to his patient 


© as calling him a falſe one: nor did 
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The works of Mr. 


Mr. Hutchinſon acknowledge him- 
ſelf as a falſe one, as now is ſaid. I 
am very poſitive as to the purport 
of the words above, and the fi- 
lence it ſtruck the Doctor into. 
His ſentiments and Mr. Hutchin- 
ſon's in religion were widely dif- 
ferent, but I cannot think, that 
the Doctor could, out of reſent- 
ment, or from any other motive, 
fling out ſuch a ſtory; and there- 
fore, much queſtion the lady hav- 
ing Mr. Rowe's authority; whom 
I ſhould believe, that Dr. Mead 
told him ſo, if he ſays it. But 
that Mr. Hutchinſon ever ſaid any 
ſuch thing to the Doctor, I as 
firmly diſbelieve, and know to be 
falſe, as far as any negative of that 


nature can be known to be ſo. 


You may ſhew this to whom you 
pleaſe, and I think the above con- 
utes the ſtory ; for the Dr. would 
hardly have complimented Mr. 
Hutchinſon with being a prophet, 
had he acknowledged himſelf a de- 


ceiver. ; I am, &c. 
Arundel Jan, Jur. Barz. 
20, 1759. 


Hutchinſon 
are as follow. 


Vol. I. Mass: Principia, part I. 


1 


containing an account of the difſa- 

lution 2 reformation of the earth. 

Wich an Eſſay to ſhew, that the 

air was the rival ſet up againſt 

God, and that a great part of the 

Bible was to ſet men right in that 
int, 


Vol. II. Mofes's Principia, part II. 


being an account of the natural 
agents which perform the opera- 
tions of nature, viz. the air or 
fire, light and ſpirit. 

Vol. 
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Vol. III. Moſes's Sine Principia, or 
the meaning of the names and 
titles of God; with an introduc- 
tion to ſhew the nature of the fall 
of Paradiſe, and of the body and 
ſoul. | 

Vol. IV. The Ceanfufion of Tongues 
and T rinity of the Gentiles; being 
an account of the origin of ido- 
latry, confuſion of languages, and 
thereby loſs of natural philoſophy 
in the heathen world, which 1s 
preſerved in the Bible. 

Vol. V. Power eſſential and mecha- 
nical; or what power belongs to 
Gob, and what to his creatures, 
in which the deſign of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
is laid open. 

Vol. VI. Glory or Gravity, or Glory 
eſſential; and the Cherubim ex- 
plained. | 

Vol. VII. The Hebrew Writings 
perfect; being a detection of the 
forgeries of the Jews; and an 
explanation of the various ways 


in which it pleaſed God to exhi- 


bit himſelf and the covenant of 
grace to men. 

Vol. VIII: Containing the Religion 
of Satan, or natural Religion; and 
the Data in Chriſtianity, part I. 
which are ſhewn to be the only 
truths reaſon can exerciſe itſelf 


upon. 

Vol. IX. The Data in Chriftia- 
nity, part II. 

Vol. X. The Human Frame; or 
the agents that circulate the blood 

explained. | 


Vol. XI. Glory Mechanical, or the 
agents of nature, and the manner 
of their agency explained, in con- 
firmation of the Principia, with 
a treatiſe on the columns of the 
Temple, to ſhew that the ſyſtem 
was repreſented there, and its me- 

_ chanical powers reclaimed to 
Gop, 

Vol. XII. A Collection of ſeveral 
tracts. On the inſtin&s in the ſe- 
veral orders of creatures. On 
Mining. Obfervations on things 
under ground. | 


The Exp of the TulRp Vorume, 


